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DEBATABLE  ISSUES  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
David  Snedden. 

EDUCATION  is  a  complex  and  difficult  subject.  Vocational 
education — which  is  but  one  of  several  kinds  of  education — is 
itself  intricate  and  presents  many  unlike  phases.  We  have  now 
passed  thru  the  stage  of  propaganda  in  vocational  education  and  we 
may  expect  that  henceforth  progress  in  its  theory  and  practice  will 
come  largely  as  we  disentangle  elements  of  the  general  subject,  segre- 
gate particular  issues  and  analyze  the  problems  into  their  component 
factors.  Some  of  the  problems  of  vocational  education  require  no  further 
debate  among  well  informed  and  progressive  men.  But  there  are 
other  issues  which  still  need  close  study,  and  with  reference  to  which 
marked  differences  of  opinion  should  be  expected. 


ACCEPTED  PRINCIPLES. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principles  in  regard  to  which  we 
can  assume  that  intelligent  persons  are  substantially  in  agreement,  or 
at  least  that  agreement  would  follow  an  understanding  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  theory  and  practice  of  vocational  education  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  France,  Scotland  and  America  during  the  last  dozen  years. 

1.  The  presence  in  any  society  of  a  relatively  large  proportion  of 
skillful  and  intelligent  workers  and  directors  of  these  workers  con- 
stitutes a  national  asset ;  and  any  country  permitting  a  large  proportion 
of  its  youth  to  grow  to  maturity  untrained  as  regards  skill  and  as 
regards  habits  of  industry  is  thereby  impairing  the  quality  of  its 
national  endowment. 
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2.  Economic  changes  and  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge  have 
rendered  relatively  ineffective  such  historic  non-school  agencies  of 
vocational  education  as  the  workshop  with  its  apprenticeship  system, 
the  farm  and  the  home.  The  average  youth  of  today  has,  on  the  whole, 
less  opportunity  to  learn  the  arts  of  industry  under  controlled  conditions, 
than  had  the  youth  of  a  century  or  more  ago. 

3.  For  at  least  many  callings  vocational  education  can  be  carried 
on  in  specialized  institutions  or  schools  wherein  the  controlling  object 
is  to  produce  recognized  types  of  vocational  efficiency. 

4.  It  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  accepted  ideals  of  public  policy 
that  the  state  should  both  support  and  control  schools  for  vocational 
education;  and  the  limits  to  such  support  and  control  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  which  such  specialized  institutions 
are  able  to  do. 

5.  Vocational  education  under  school  conditions  cannot  be  carried 
on  by  the  methods  and  agencies  that  have  become  familiar  in  connection 
with  general  or  academic  education.  Vocational  education  requires  the 
evolution  of  means  and  methods  peculiar  to  itself,  and  to  a  degree  at 
least,  quite  dissimilar  to  those  found  in  general  education. 

6.  Effective  vocational  education  presents  three  distinct  aspects, 
namely:  practical  participation  in  productive  work;  technical  studies 
related  to  the  productive  work;  and  general  vocational  studies  designed  to 
enhance  vocational  intelligence  and  ideals.  The  right  conduct  of  voca- 
tional education  for  many  callings  and  for  various  grades  of  natural 
ability  requires  that  the  practical  participation  should  be  the  basis  upon 
which  are  to  be  built  technical  studies  and  the  related  general  vocational 
studies. 

7.  Little  can  be  done  effectively  in  the  direction  of  "generalized 
vocational  education"  or  education  by  a  series  of  exercises  designed  to 
prove  equally  adapted  to  preparation  for  a  variety  of  callings;  hence, 
general  courses  in  drawing,  mathematics,  manual  training,  commercial 
studies,  applied  science,  agriculture,  etc.,  however  much  they  may  seem 
to  imitate  the  procedures  of  a  true  vocational  education,  are,  neverthe- 
less, usually  ineffective  and  uneconomical  as  contributing  to  vocational 
efficiency. 

8.  The  principal  elements  of  vocational  education  can  only  be 
imparted  by  persons  who  are  themselves  masters  of  the  craft  or  the 
calling  which  is  to  be  taught. 

9.  A  rightly  organized  and  effective  vocational  education  makes 
important  contributions  to  mental  development,  to  the  establishment  of 
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cultural  interests,  and  to  the  development  of  civic  capacity.  These  are, 
under  right  conditions  of  teaching,  important  and  valuable  by-products 
of  vocational  education. 

The  general  acceptance  of  the  foregoing  conditions  serves  to  some 
degree  to  define  the  sphere  and  necessities  of  vocational  education.  It 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  social  necessity  in  proportion  as  on  the  one 
hand  skill  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  worker  constitute  both 
individual  and  social  assets,  and  as,  on  the  other,  historic  agencies 
prove  unable  to  meet  these  needs.  Vocational  education  in  any  and  all 
practical  forms  is  as  much  entitled  to  state  support  and  control  as  any 
other  form  of  education.  The  final  test  is  a  lofty  social  expediency. 
Vocational  education  and  liberal  education  require  essentially  unlike 
methods  and  it  may  be  expected  that  as  a  rule  teachers  habituated  to 
the  procedures  of  the  one  will  prove  correspondingly  unadapted  to  the 
necessities  of  the  other.  Generalized  forms  of  vocational  education  are 
apt  to  be  as  ineffective  for  vocational  purposes  as  liberal  education  itself 
owing  to  their  lack  of  adaptation  to  specific  ends  and  their  failure  to 
"function."  Hence,  in  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  the 
traditions  of  manual  training,  drawing,  mathematics,  commercial  teach- 
ing, etc.,  must  be  taken  with  large  reserve.  Vocational  education  must 
find  its  point  of  departure  primarily  in  the  various  divisions  of  the  active 
world  of  productive  effort.  From  these  it  must  work  back  and  so 
elaborate  its  means  and  methods  as  to  produce  a  fairly  high  and  enduring 
type  of  vocational  efficiency.  The  final  test  of  vocational  education  is 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  able  to  connect  itself  with  right  standards  of 
efficiency  in  the  economic  world.  To  this  end  not  only  is  it  necessary 
that  the  principal  teachers  should  be  skilled  workers  themselves  but  that 
also  every  separate  vocational  department  should  hold  itself  close  to 
advisers  who  are  employers  and  employed  in  the  industry. 

MATTERS  STILL  UNSETTLED. 

Among  the  debatable  issues  of  vocational  education  the  following 
may  be  said  to  claim  immediate  attention,  since  the  organization  and 
administration  of  vocational  schools  now  being  founded  will  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  answers  to  the  questions  raised. 

1.  To  what  extent  and  in  what  ways  can  day  vocational  education 
and  liberal  education  be  carried  on  together  or  in  close  connection? 

As  long  as  boys  and  girls  are  under  the  direction  of  the  state  in 
public  schools  it  seems  desirable  that  at  any  rate  a  portion  of  their 
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education  should  be  directed  purposefully  towards  the  end  of  culture 
and  citizenship.  Hence,  the  authorities  in  charge  of  vocational  schools 
feel  impelled  to  set  apart  a  certain  amount  of  time  for  purposes  of 
liberal  education. 

But  experience  is  demonstrating  that  in  the  initial  stages  of  voca- 
tional education  a  large  degree  of  concentration  on  the  part  of  the 
learner  on  the  work  at  hand  is  essential.  A  variety  of  school  habits 
acquired  in  the  processes  of  obtaining  a  general  education  are  in  some 
measure  antagonistic  to  a  workmanlike  attitude.  Efficiency  in  any 
vocation  involves  the  early  formation  of  a  variety  of  special  habits  of 
attention,  application,  order,  thoroness  and  industry.  These  are  by- 
products and  can  be  developed  only  under  conditions  approximately 
those  of  the  workshop.  For  the  beginner  in  the  shop,  surroundings, 
clothing,  hours  of  work,  rate  of  output,  attention  to  detail,  and  sal- 
ability  of  product  should  be  those  found  in  the  world  of  practical  affairs 
where  young  persons  begin  productive  work.  Any  other  standards  will 
lead  to  trifling,  to  dilettanteism,  and  to  the  formation  of  bad  habits. 

Hence  the  necessity  that  in  vocational  schools  the  standards  of 
vocational  education  should  control  to  the  degree  found  essential  to  the 
development  of  vocational  efficiency.  Given  this  condition,  place  may 
be  found  in  the  program  for  some  general  education,  but  the  latter  must 
be  so  organized  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  systematic  vocational  work. 
For  example,  studies  not  connected  with  the  process  of  vocational  train- 
ing should  probably  not  be  followed  during  the  active  working  day. 
For  older  pupils  such  studies  might  be  arranged  to  fall  outside  the 
regular  working  hours,  in  the  afternoon  or  evening. 

In  an  industrial  school  boys  might  be  encouraged  to  form  reading 
or  musical  clubs  for  purposes  of  self  culture,  some  of  which  might  meet 
in  the  evening.  Classes  might  be  organized  for  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture in  the  evening  to  boys  engaged  in  vocational  schools  during  the  day. 

It  is  doubtful  if  at  any  time  hours  should  be  taken  out  of  the  work- 
ing day  for  systematic  training  in  general  subjects,  owing  to  the  in- 
jurious reaction  such  an  arrangement  would  have  on  the  program  of 
vocational  education.  In  actual  life  the  vocation  must  claim  those 
hours  of  the  individual's  time  when  the  working  energies  are  at  a 
maximum.  Leisure  hours  in  afternoon  and  evening,  and  holidays,  can 
be  devoted  to  cultural  purposes.  The  program  of  the  vocational  school 
should  approximate  the  program  of  action  to  be  called  for  by  the  work- 
ing world.     This  does  not  mean,   of  course,   that  those  contributions 
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which  a  well  developed  program  of  vocational  education  can  make  to 
civic  training  and  the  development  of  culture  are  to  be  ignored  or 
neglected.  In  fact  it  is  certain  that  a  rightly  organized  system  of  voca- 
tional education  will  do  much,  as  was  previously  indicated,  to  develop 
culture  and  civic  capacity. 

2.  For  what  callings  is  vocational  education  under  school  conditions 
possible  ? 

It  is  already  obvious  that  vocational  education  under  school  con- 
ditions is  possible  for  many  callings.  Medicine,  law,  theology,  war, 
engineering,  and  teaching  have  already  committed  much  if  not  all  of 
their  systematized  vocational  training  to  schools.  In  agriculture,  some 
of  the  commercial  callings,  and  such  trades  as  plumbing,  bricklaying, 
electric  wiring,  sign  painting,  machine-shop  practice,  cabinet-making, 
printing  and  others,  many  examples  now  show  that  vocational  education 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  workers  to  the  extent  of  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  usual  apprenticeship  standard  of  accomplishment  is  entirely 
feasible  in  schools. 

Whether  schools  can  be  organized,  the  training  of  which  will  prove 
of  value  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  industry  for  such  occupations  as  those  of  the  sailor,  the  locomotive 
engineer,  the  salesman,  the  teamster,  the  motorman,  the  miner,  and  the 
workers  in  our  innumerable  specialized  manufacturing  industries  is  still 
a  question.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  where  machinery  has  been  much 
perfected  and  where  there  is  a  progressive  tendency  to  employ  highly 
specialized  workers,  industrial  efficiency  is  largely  a  question  of  organi- 
zation rather  than  the  training  of  the  individual  worker.  On  the  other 
hand  many  persons  believe  that  for  almost  any  type  of  productive  work 
a  certain  amount  of  training  in  special  habits  of  industry  and  application 
as  well  as  in  industrial  intelligence  is  possible. 

Social  questions  are  involved  here  which  are  yet  obscure.  For 
example,  it  may  be  said  that  present  day  manufacturing  industries  have 
adapted  themselves  to  an  existing  unskilled  labor  supply,  but  we  have 
no  evidence  yet  as  to  what  those  same  industries  would  do  if  they  could 
employ  as  workers  persons  more  mature  and  better  trained. 

Where  highly  specialized  industries  are  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  labor  of  women  or  youths,  evidence  is  still  lacking  of  the  extent 
to  which  such  employment  entails  a  social  loss  in  the  shape  of  large 
numbers  of  persons  who  become  prematurely  unfitted  for  any  pro- 
ductive industry  and   perhaps  become  a  burden   to  society.      Granting 
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that  an  organized  system  of  vocational  education  might  not  result  in  the 
immediate  enhancement  of  vocational  efficiency  in  the  specialized  em- 
ployment of  the  kind  here  described,  it  is  yet  not  impossible  that  it  would 
result  in  a  permanent  enhancement  of  such  efficiency  to  a  degree  which 
would  more  than  justify  the  outlay  involved.  Furthermore,  training  of 
the  right  sort  might  enable  young  workers  to  fit  for  other  and  more 
suitable  occupations. 

It  is  the  writer's  conviction  that  in  the  course  of  time  we  shall  learn 
that  for  highly  specialized  occupations  in  which  no  special  training  seems 
to  be  immediately  necessary,  nevertheless,  vocational  training  along  the 
lines  of  some  productive  employment  which  would  suffice  to  establish 
habits  of  industry,  application,  and  an  -attitude  of  industrial  intelligence 
would  amply  justify  any  fair  outlay,  provided  such  training  were  prac- 
tical and,  perhaps,  opened  the  way  to  more  advanced  occupations. 

In  Buffalo  from  500  to  4,000  men  are  employed  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing industries;  the  making  of  boots  and  shoes;  bakeries;  carpentering; 
car  building;  manufacture  of  men's  clothing;  manufacture  of  women's 
clothing;  manufacture  of  confectionery;  furniture  factory;  iron  and 
steel  work;  malt  liquor  production;  wood  milling;  newspaper  printing; 
book  printing.  Obviously,  many  of  the  foregoing  are  industries  for 
which  at  the  present  time  no  form  of  vocational  education  is  to  be  had, 
except  within  the  industry  itself,  and  that  is  often  of  a  confessedly  in- 
ferior sort.  It  would  certainly  appear  that  the  presence  in  Buffalo  of  a 
considerable  number  of  young  men  and  women  carefully  trained  for 
efficient  work  in  the  foregoing  lines  by  industrial  schools  would  prove 
an  asset  to  the  industries  themselves  and  would  certainly  open  the  way 
for  the  steady  employment  of  a  large  number  of  additional  workers. ' 

In  view  of  our  uncertainty  regarding  the  extent  to  which  vocational 
education  is  possible  along  lines  hitherto  undeveloped,  a  wise  social 
policy  should  open  the  way  for  experimental  schools.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  vocational  school,  on  a  small  scale,  should  not  be  established 
wherever  a  well  developed  industry  seems  to  ofler  openings  for  persons 
of  training  and  intelligence.  Probably,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  the 
most  effective  approach  may  be  thru  part-time  schemes  or  evening  classes, 
at  least  for  the  more  mature  young  workers  who  can  thus  on  the  one 
hand  have  the  advantage  of  shop  experience  corresponding  to  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  apprenticeship,  and  on  the  other  a  careful  train- 

'  From  a  paper  read  before  the  1911  meeting  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  held  in  Buffalo. 
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ing  in  related  processes  and  subjects  to  the  end  that  broader  vocational 
efficiency  may  result. 

THE   PERIOD  FROM   FOURTEEN  TO  SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

3.  What  can  be  done  for  purposes  of  vocational  education  in  the 
case  of  both  boys  and  girls  from  14  to  16  years  of  age? 

It  has  become  an  established  feature  of  American  public  school  policy 
to  insist  on  reserving  the  years  to  14  for  purposes  of  general  education. 
On  the  other  hand  in  many  callings  wherein  young  persons  may  be 
expected  to  find  prolonged  employment  entrance  before  the  age  of  16 
is  not  permitted,  sometimes  owing  to  protective  legislation,  sometimes 
to  custom  and  sometimes  to  the  proved  inability  of  the  worker  under  this 
age  to  handle  the  required  work  effectively. 

Many  persons  still  believe  that  the  period  from  14  to  16  will  ulti- 
mately be  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  a  prolonged  general  or  liberal 
education.  This  anticipates  a  time  when  the  economic  necessity  for 
early  employment  will  not  be  so  pressing  as  at  present.  Others  again  are 
of  the  opinion  that  during  those  two  years  it  will  be  possible  to  find 
some  forms  of  vocational  education  which  will  lead  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  effective  preparation  for  any  one  of  a  variety  of  callings.  As 
indicated  above,  experience  thus  far  does  not  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  the  contributions  of  generalized  vocational  education  for  vocational 
purposes. 

Contemporary  experience  seems  to  show  that  for  large  numbers  of 
boys  and  girls  it  is  not  only  economically  but  educationally  important 
that  shortly  after  the  age  of  14  they  should  find  themselves  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  productive  work,  whether  that  be  in  a  vocational  school  or  in 
actual  employment  and  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  educational  system 
to  utilize  these  years  for  the  purposes  of  laying  broad  foundations  for 
future  vocational  efficiency.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  experience  will 
show  that  the  most  profitable  vocational  education  can  be  accomplished 
by  taking  the  boys  or  girls  during  these  years  and  giving  them  quite 
specific  training  for  some  definite  occupation,  not  necessarily  with  the 
expectation  that  such  occupation  will  invariably  be  followed,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  having  specific  goals  and  of  being  able  to  test  the  efficiency 
of  means  and  methods  followed.  Persons  with  long  experience  in  in- 
dustrial training  or  in  the  pursuit  of  the  industries,  themselves,  often 
assert  that  what  they  seek  in  their  young  employees  is  not  so  much 
specific  skill   for  the  work  in  hand  but  a  variety  of  industrial  habits, 
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such  as  orderliness,  thrift,  industry,  and  appreciation  of  rate  of  work 
and  other  similar  qualities.  These  cannot  be  produced  by  means  of  the 
manual  training  courses  now  in  vogue  in  some  schools  or  by  means  of 
the  ordinary  procedures  of  general  or  liberal  education.  It  seems  much 
more  probable  that  an  effective  program  of  vocational  education  for  one 
calling  may  lay  the  foundation  for  these  habits  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  be  in  a  degree  transferred  to  another.  We  may  have  parallel  ex- 
amples of  this  in  the  fact  that  boys  trained  on  the  farm  are  so  often  able 
to  adapt  themselves  to  various  industrial  callings  with  a  large  degree 
of  success.  We  find  further  evidence  in  the  fact  that  these  young  persons 
who  succeed  in  one  line  of  apprenticeship  often  rise  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  success  in  another  calling. ' 

It  now  seems  probable  that  for  purposes  of  genuine  vocational 
education  there  can  be  no  effective  substitute  for  a  systematic  striving 
towards  vocational  efficiency  in  some  distinct  lines  or  fields  of  work. 
Only  in  this  way  can  active  motives  be  enlisted.  Only  in  this  way  can 
the  constructive  activities  of  youth  be  taken  advantage  of  and  the  strong 
desires  of  most  young  persons  of  15  years  and  over  to  do  real  work  in 
the  world  be  utilized.  This  may  mean  that  we  shall  find  it  expedient 
to  take  youths  under  16  and  give  them  opportunities  to  procure  voca- 
tional training  in  trades  or  vocations  that  prove  most  teachable  under 
school  conditions  in  the  expectation  that,  even  if  they  do  not  follow  the 
activities  for  which  they  have  been  trained,  they  will,  nevertheless,  have 
acquired  a  large  equipment  of  habit  and  insight  which  are  of  advantage 
in  many  related  fields  of  possible  employment. 

It  is  probable  that  even  where  the  years  from  14  to  16  can  be  given 
to  general  education  including  courses  in  the  practical  arts,  the  latter 
will,  in  their  successive  stages,  approximate  the  conditions  of  productive 
industry  enriched  by  broad  appreciation  and  made  intelligible  by  in- 
struction in  principle. 

Any  plan  for  vocational  education  of  young  persons,  must,  while 
early  giving  attention  to  concrete  and  productive  work,  also  aim  to 
produce  the  ideals  and  wide  knowledge  which  relate  to  vocations  for 
which  preparation  is  being  made.  Vocational  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence, however,  must  grow  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  productive  work. 
Therein   are   to   be   found   the   sources   of   its   growth,    the   centers   of 

*  The  tentative  solution  here  proposed  has  been  seriously  called  into  question 
by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  leaders  in  vocational  education.  The  writer 
suggests  it,  however,  for  further  discussion. 
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evolution  for  vocational  intelligence  and  adaptiveness  and  enthusiasm. 
This  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  next  important  even  tho  debatable 
issue  in  vocational  education. 

4.  How  far,  in  the  successive  stages  of  day  vocational  education  in 
schools,  shall  emphasis  be  laid  on  productive  work,  and  how  far  on  studies 
and  practices,  which  while  not  constituting  productive  work  are  never- 
theless designed  to  enlarge  in  a  permanent  way  industrial  intelligence 
and  lay  broad  foundations  for  future  skill  ? 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  battles  that  had  to  be  won  with 
reference  to  vocational  education  was  the  establishment  of  the  idea  that 
a  considerable  part  of  this  training  must  be  under  conditions  approxi- 
mating those  in  the  industry.  Hence,  not  only  must  there  be  advisory 
committees  composed  of  persons  actually  concerned  with  the  industry, 
and  teachers  who  themselves  have  been  trained  in  the  industry,  but 
also  other  conditions  approximating  those  of  commercial  establishments 
should  be  provided.  Shop  hours,  shop  clothing  and  provision  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  product  shall  be  capable  of  being  marketed  were 
insisted  upon. 

In  the  earlier  stages  there  was  a  disposition  to  regard  the  concrete 
or  productive  work  as  an  incident  in  the  process  of  vocational  education. 
Later  the  proposal  was  made  that  approximately  half  the  time  given  by 
the  youth  to  vocational  education  should  be  confined  to  productive 
practical  work,  the  remaining  half  to  go  to  the  related  general  and 
technical  vocational  study.  Recent  experience  seems  to  show,  however, 
that  during  the  initial  stages  of  industrial  training  far  more  prominence 
should  be  given  to  participation  in  productive  work  than  has  hitherto 
been  assumed.  In  fact,  in  view  of  the  habits  and  attitude  brought  to 
the  vocational  schools  by  the  pupils  coming  from  the  elementary  schools, 
it  seems  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  fairly  sharp  break  with  the 
methods  and  traditions  of  academic  training.  It  seems  desirable  that 
as  a  measure  of  administration,  at  least,  it  should  be  insisted  that  during 
the  boy's  first  few  months  of  occupation  in  the  industrial  school  his  time 
and  energy  should  be  almost  wholly  absorbed  in  mastering  the  elementary 
conditions  of  productive  work.  Hence,  it  seems  desirable  that  he  should 
spend  perhaps  the  full  working  day  in  the  workshop  under  shop  con- 
ditions; that  mathematics,  drawing,  and  such  other  subjects  as  he  should 
employ  in  connection  with  the  productive  work  should  be  taken  in- 
cidentally from  that  productive  work ;  and  that  with  regard  to  dress, 
habits  of  work,  etc.,  he  shall  become,  as  it  were,  completely  adapted  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  shop. 
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Experience  seems  to  show  that  during  the  early  stages  in  vocational 
training,  the  fundamental  interests  in  the  case  of  most  youths  center 
in  concrete  productive  work ;  that  where  they  do  not  do  so  it  is  desirable 
that  such  interests  should  be  established.  When,  after  a  few  months' 
concentrated  experience,  the  learner  has  fully  grasped  the  practical 
principles  of  a  definite  calling,  and  has  developed  a  certain  amount  of 
skill  therein,  the  time  is  appropriate  for  a  wider  treatment  of  the  subject. 
After  this  it  is  possible  to  begin  studies  of  drawing,  mathematics,  and 
other  subjects  which  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  vocation  for  which 
training  is  being  had.  Under  these  conditions,  it  becomes  much  more 
practicable  to  develop  in  connection  with  a  somewhat  less  amount  of  pro- 
ductive work  the  studies  which  relate  to  it,  and  for  which,  as  time  goes 
by,  separate  provision  can  be  made  in  the  classroom  under  charge  of 
teachers  who  may  confine  themselves  to  purely  technical  subjects.  It 
seems  highly  probable  that  in  this  way  a  thoro-going  and  honest  voca- 
tional education  will  be  started.  Furthermore,  as  the  students  progress 
thru  this  course,  some  will  drop  by  the  wayside  and  those  who  have  the 
qualities  most  suitable  for  the  making  of  foremen  and  other  leaders  will 
continue ;  and  for  these  a  further  development  of  the  more  abstract  and 
technical  studies  will  be  highly  desirable.  Such  a  course  as  this  does 
not  lead  to  any  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  neither  the 
capacity  nor  the  inclination  to  remain  a  considerable  time  in  the  school. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  also  makes  ample  provision  for  the  development 
of  those  having  qualities  and  inclinations  making  for  the  development 
of  a  higher  type  of  efficiency. 

5.  How  far  can  the  economy  and  effectiveness  of  vocational  edu- 
cation be  increased  by  cooperative  arrangements  for  part-time  work 
between  industries  and  the  school  system? 

V^ocational  education,  if  it  is  to  have  specially  equipped  working 
establishments  wherein  all  of  its  phases  may  be  effectively  carried  on, 
will  prove  expensive.  Furthermore,  in  many  instances  the  school  will 
find  itself  at  a  relative  disadvantage  in  providing  the  conditions  of 
productive  work  and  in  disposing  of  the  product. 

Logically,  the  simple  program  of  vocational  education  would  seem 
to  be  that  which  would  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  practical  experience 
in  actual  workshops,  and  for  the  processes  of  related  instruction  in 
schools. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  to  a  large  extent  one  of  cooperation.  It  is 
obvious    that    in    any   part-time   education    the   youth's   practical    work 
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should  be  so  adjusted  that  he  may  pass  on  from  stage  to  stage  in  order 
to  acquire  the  broad  experience  necessary  as  a  foundation  not  only  for 
subsequent  development  but  for  his  technical  studies.  But  the  policy 
of  shifting  the  young  worker  from  job  to  job  in  order  that  he  may 
acquire  a  wide  range  of  experience,  may,  it  is  claimed,  interfere  with  the 
discipline  of  the  workshop  and  its  organized  productive  processes. 

Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  that  the  school  should  be  in  a  position 
closely  to  relate  its  work  to  the  practical  experience  of  the  student.  To 
accomplish  this  under  the  school  conditions  requires  that  teachers  them- 
selves should  be  in  close  touch  with,  if  not  in  actual  participation  in, 
the  productive  work  of  the  establishment. 

Cooperation  to  accomplish  these  purposes  is  entirely  possible  but  is 
difficult  to  achieve.  Logically,  a  part-time  system  promises  the  maximum 
of  result  in  the  way  of  vocational  training.  It  insures  the  practical  and 
direct  character  of  such  training.  It  compels  the  youth  to  feel  from  the 
start  the  moral  and  intellectual  conditions  of  the  industry  into  which 
he  proposes  to  go. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  this  problem  will 
be  found  in  a  variety  of  flexible  schemes  adapted  to  specific  industries. 
For  example,  in  the  machine-shop  industry  generally  it  may  prove  most 
effective  to  have  the  period  from  14  to  16  given  entirely  to  vocational 
school  training  with  strong  emphasis  placed  on  the  practical  work ;  that 
at  the  close  of  this  period  of  school  training  some  of  the  boys  will  enter 
shops,  reserving  some  hours  for  part-time  work  or  taking  evening  classes 
for  purposes  of  advancement;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  those  most 
capable  of  abstract  thinking  will  continue  in  studies  of  a  much  more 
technical  as  contrasted  with  work  of  a  practical  character. 

6.  In  evening  vocational  education,  how  far  is  it  desirable  that  the 
program  shall  involve  topics  or  units  of  training  that  are  short,  specific, 
and  the  outcome  of  which  can  be  clearly  understood  by  the  learner? 

It  has  hitherto  been  customary  in  organizing  programs  of  evening 
vocational  work  for  persons  already  employed  to  confine  such  courses  to 
the  more  abstract  studies,  such  as  drawing,  mathematics,  applied  science, 
accounting,  etc.  In  later  developments,  a  certain  amount  of  shop  practice 
has  also  been  introduced  but  this  likewise  has  been  of  a  more  or  less 
general  nature,  intended  to  give  the  progressive  learner  familiarity  with 
general  principles. 

Experience  now,  however,  demonstrates  that,  considering  the  type 
of  worker  coming  to  the  evening  classes,  and  taking  account  also  of  the 
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needs  which  he  presents,  it  may  be  desirable  to  organize  evening  work  on 
a  very  much  more  concrete  basis,  and  particularly  in  units  so  short  and 
specific  that  the  learner  himself  may  not  only  easily  comprehend  their 
bearing  on  his  particular  needs,  but  may  be  able,  within  limits,  to  test 
himself  as  to  his  progress  in  mastering  that  which  is  presented. 

Hence,  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  for  believing  that  evening 
vocational  work  should,  to  an  increasing  extent,  organize  itself  in  the 
shape  of  specific  units  of  achievement  in  mathematics,  drawing,  science, 
etc.,  which  have  an  immediate  and  direct  bearing  on  the  work  which 
the  person  is  following  during  the  day.  Also  that  machine-shop  practice 
and  the  learning  of  specific  operations  might  also  be  arranged  for  in 
evening  classes,  provided  that  the  work  is  so  organized  that  the  learner 
may,  for  example,  in  a  course  of  a  dozen  lessons  or  six  weeks  of  at- 
tendance, find  himself  gaining  in  specific  power. 

The  objection,  of  course,  may  be  made  that  no  general  preparation 
can  come  from  such  a  procedure  as  this.  Experience  however  shows 
that  most  learners  will  gradually  build  up  as  it  were  a  series  of  units 
of  effective  power  when  the  training  is  thus  organized. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  problems  of  vocational  education 
with  reference  to  which  there  is  now  needed  fuller  analysis,  discussion 
and  experimentation.  A  large  amount  of  money  will  be  invested  in  this 
form  of  education  within  the  next  few  years ;  state  and  even  national 
policies  will  be  formulated  ;  and  a  variety  of  unworkable  proposals  may 
be  expected.  The  time  is  more  than  ripe  for  a  closer  study  of  various 
special  phases  of  the  general  subject. 


THE  PRODUCTIVE  MOTIVE  IS  THE  GREAT  NOTE  THAT  IS  BEING 
EMPHASIZED  BY  THE  VOCATIONAL  MOVEMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 
AND  FROM  THAT  POINT  OF  VIEW  IT  REPRESENTS  A  WISER  AND 
SOUNDER  AND  BROADER  AND  MORE  REAL  FORM   OF  CULTURE  THAN 

WE   HAVE  HAD  IN  THE   PAST.— Robert  A.   Woods,   South   End 
House,   Boston.      (In   School   Review.) 
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Ada  Wilson  Trowbridge. 

THAT  the  value  and  importance  of  vocational  training  for  girls 
is  taken  for  granted  in  the  educational  world  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  of  the  establishment  of  housecraft  schools  in  many  of  the 
leading  cities  of  America. 

Superintendent  Randall  J.  Condon,  of  the  Providence  Schools,  was 
one  of  the  first  of  our  modern  educators  to  grasp  the  trend  of  the  voca- 
tional movement,  and  his  farsightedness  is  exemplified  in  the  move  of 
a  year  or  more  ago  for  securing  the  active  cooperation  of  the  Manufact- 
urers' Association  with  the  public  school  system,  and  in  extending  the 
control  of  the  schools  over  the  half-time  pupils  when  employed  in  the 
shops.  He  saw  that  the  necessity  for  preparing  girls  to  become  home- 
makers  is  even  greater  than  that  of  preparing  the  boys  to  enter  the  facto- 
ries, and  it  was  his  clear  and  concrete  ideas  as  to  the  scope,  function, 
and  possibilities  of  a  housecraft  school  for  girls  that  made  it  possible 
for  such  broad  and  varied  activities  to  crystallize  in  the  Willard  Avenue 
Home  School  of  Providence.  In  his  report  before  the  School  Committee 
Mr.  Condon  said:  "Comparatively  little  has  been  done  in  public  schools 
as  yet  to  prepare  girls  for  the  most  important  and  most  difficult  of  all 
feminine  vocations,  that  of  housewife  and  mother.  I  want  the  teachers 
in  the  Home  School  to  feel  that  they  have  a  big  family  of  girls  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  Since  the  home  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  shop  or  factory,  it  is  even  more  necessary  to  educate 
girls  for  motherhood  and  the  home  pursuits  than  to  educate  them  for 
the  industries  or  the  professions."  So  it  was  with  these  ideals  as  a  guide 
that  the  teachers  entered  into  the  work  of  this  new  project. 

A  five-room  flat.  Fig.  1,  rather  below  the  average,  perhaps,  situated 
in  one  of  the  thickly  settled  and  poorer  districts  of  the  city  was  selected, 
the  object  being  to  show  what  may  be  done  to  make  the  ordinary  tene- 
ment attractive  and  homelike.  The  arrangement  of  rooms  was  well 
adapted  to  the  new  enterprise  including  a  hall,  living  room,  sewing  room, 
dining  room,  bedroom,  kitchen,  and  bathroom,  and  a  basement  laundry, 
Figs.  2,  3,  and  4. 
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FIG.    1.      THE    HOME    SCHOOL^    WILLARD    AVENUE,    fROVIDENCE,    RHODE    ISLAND. 

(By  courtesy  of  the  "Providence  Tribune.") 
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Before  the  opening,  circulars  were  printed  and  distributed  stating 
briefly  the  object  of  the  new  school  and  the  time  and  place  for  registra- 
tion. The  teachers  awaited  the  developments  of  registration  day  with 
much  curiosity  and  interest.  As  the  hour  for  opening  approached,  the 
narrow  street  rapidly  filled  with  children,  and  immediately  in  front  of 
the  Home  School  they  were  crowded  so  thickly  it  was  impossible  for 
teams  to  pass,  and  one  could  hear  the  excited  call  of  icemen  and  fruit 
vender  to  "clear  the  street."  Many  disappointed  children  were  turned 
away  as  it  was  impossible  to  take  those  under  13  years  of  age,  but  the 
first  week  showed  an  enrolment  of  over  175  girls  and  an  ever  growing 
waiting  list.  Almost  every  week  some  little  girl  would  appear  at  the 
door  saying,  "I  wasn't  old  enough  to  come  when  it  opened,  but  I've 
turned  13  now."  One  youngster  already  enrolled  asked  with  time-saving 
forethought,  "Can  Tessie  come  to  school  next  Monday? — her  birthday's 
on  Saturday  and  she'll  be  13,"  and  one  tiny  child  came  to  the  door  say- 
ing, "Can  I  come  to  the  Home  School?  I  was  only  9  years  old  when 
it  opened  but  now  I'm  eleven."  The  problem  of  renovating  and  fur- 
nishing the  flat  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  of  the  Technical 
High  School,  and  thus  became  to  them  a  practical  application  of  their 
theoretical  work. 

FURNISHING    THE    HOME. 

Under  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  the  various  departments  of  home 
economics,  the  Home  School  afforded  vital  lessons  in  home  making,  as 
the  pupils  were  confronted  with  the  task  of  furnishing  and  decorating 
a  real  home  at  the  least  possible  expenditure, — the  problem  that  con- 
fronts every  family  of  moderate  means.  The  pupils  of  the  Technical 
High  selected  the  wall  paper,  planned  the  color  scheme  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  different  rooms,  selected  furniture,  paint,  and  floor  stain,  and 
made  and  decorated  the  simple,  tasteful  curtains.  The  boys,  as  well  as 
the  girls,  aided  in  making  articles  for  the  Home  School,  contributing 
picture- frames,  towel-racks,  ironing-boards,  a  cabinet  for  the  bathroom, 
a  large  clothes  frame  for  the  laundry,  an  ornamental  lamp,  and  other 
articles  for  home  use  and  adornment.  So  before  the  Home  School  was 
opened,  in  the  hands  of  the  wise  Superintendent,  it  had  served  as  the 
most  practical  sort  of  a  laboratory  for  many  students  in  home  economics. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  those  connected  with  the  School  that  it 
should  be  a  growth  of  the  conceptions  and  needs  of  those  who  occupy  it, 
so  many  things  in  the  furnishing  were  left  for  the  Home  School  girls  to 
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complete,  thus  bringing  a  lesson  of  responsibility  as  well  as  appealing  to 
the  home  making  instincts  of  a  girl's  nature.  During  the  first  weeks  they 
were  busy  hemming  tablecloths,  napkins,  and  dish  towels,  Fig.  5,  and 
were  expressing  their  taste  and  ingenuity  in  hanging  curtains  and  pict- 
ures, placing  furniture,  arranging  dishes  in  the  china  closet,  and  in  getting 
acquainted  with  the  problem  of  cleaning  and  settling  a  new  home.  Since 
the  opening,  the  first  week  in  December,  the  girls  have  done  all  the  work 
connected  with  the  school  except  caring  for  the  furnace.  They  have 
built  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  range,  and  have  done  all  the  cleaning  and 
all  the  laundry  work.  The  washing  and  ironing  represent  no  small 
amount  of  effort  and  responsibility  since  an  average  of  over  twenty-five 
dozen  pieces  are  washed  and  ironed  each  month.  The  articles  laundered 
include  hand  towels,  dish  towels,  tablecloths,  napkins,  doileys,  drawn- 
work  table  and  bureau  covers,  aprons,  curtains,  and  the  sheets,  pillow 
cases,  and  spreads  used  in  the  demonstrations  of  bed  making. 

The  work  has  been  divided  into  three  parts,  the  sewing,  cooking, 
and  housework,  a  teacher  being  in  charge  of  each  department.  As  the 
home  environment  and  size  of  the  rooms  necessarily  limit  the  number 
of  pupils  which  it  is  possible  to  accommodate  satisfactorily,  the  girls 
have  been  divided  into  groups  of  about  ten,  one  group  under  the  super- 
vision of  each  teacher.  Thus,  one  division  numbering  about  thirty  at- 
tends on  Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons  from  four  to  six ;  a  second 
attends  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings  from  7  :30  to  9 :30 ;  a  third 
division,  numbering  about  the  same,  attends  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day afternoons  of  each  week ;  a  fourth  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
evenings;  a  fifth  on  Friday  afternoons;  Friday  evening  being  reserved 
for  social  gatherings.  The  group  of  girls  having  sewing  for  one  lesson 
has  housekeeping  the  next,  and  cooking  for  the  third  lesson,  coming  back 
again  to  sewing  for  the  fourth  lesson.  With  this  rotation  and  the  care- 
ful records  kept  by  the  teachers,  every  girl  receives  instruction  in  all 
the  work  of  the  three  departments.  The  afternoon  classes  are  made 
up  chiefly  of  children  from  the  grammar  schools,  and  the  evening  classes 
of  working  girls  who  are  employed  during  the  day. 

The  sewing  has  included  the  hemming  of  linen  and  sheets  for  the 
School,  the  making  of  holders  and  other  household  articles,  mending 
when  necessary,  and  the  making  of  aprons  for  cooking  and  serving. 
The  equipment  of  the  sewing  room  is  simple  but  adequate,  including 
a  sewing  machine,  low  sewing  chairs,  a  cutting  table,  and  a  work  bn\ 
for  each  girl  fitted  out  with  the  necessary  articles  for  sewing. 
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l"he  cooking  has  been  planned  to  give  the  girls  a  knowledge  of  the 
proper  preparation  of  simple  home  food  and  the  Serving  of  it  to  a  small 
family,  Fig.  6.  Wholesome  and  well  balanced  combinations  of  food 
suitable  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner  have  been  prepared  and 
served,  and  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  making  of  good  bread, 
biscuit,  muffins,  and  such  essentials  in  cooking.  Fig.  7. 

A  COURSE  IN   HOUSEWORK. 

A  comprehensive  course  in  housework  has  been  carried  out  including: 

1.  Bedmaking  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  hygienic  care  of  the 
sleeping  room. 

Bedmaking  for  the  sick  and  care  of  the  home  sick  room. 

2.  Cleaning,  sweeping,  dusting,  and  care  of  the  floors,  rugs,  curtains, 
draperies,  etc. 

3.  Laundry  work;  the  theory  of  cleansing;  how  to  bleach,  remove 
stains,  etc. 

4.  How  to  serve  meals ;  how  to  spread  the  table  and  care  for  the 
linen  ;    table  manners,  etc. 

5.  Informal  talks  on  hygiene. 

6.  Informal   talks  on   books. 

The  work  in  hygiene  has  embraced  what  to  do  in  emergencies,  the 
care  of  the  hair,  care  of  the  teeth,  complexion,  the  feet,  as  well  as  more 
intimate  matters  of  hygiene.  The  results  have  been  astonishing,  showing 
many  interesting  developments  and  proving  beyond  question  that  many 
things  can  be  handled  In  the  home  environment  that  it  is  impossible  to 
approach  adequately  in  the  ordinary  schoolroom. 

The  recreation  hours  with  books  have  included  reading  aloud,  dis- 
cussion of  poetry,  pictures,  and  the  home  life  of  famous  Americans, — 
home  life  at  Mt.  Vernon,  at  Longfellow's  home  in  Cambridge,  at  Esek 
Hopkins'  home  in  Providence,  and  at  other  historical  homes  in  New 
England  and  elsewhere. 

In  many  ways  the  work  of  the  evening  divisions  has  differed  from 
that  of  the  afternoon,  an  eflort  having  been  made  to  fit  the  work  spe- 
cifically to  the  needs  of  the  older  girls.  The  classes  are  composed  of 
working  girls,  many  of  whom  are  looking  towards  having  homes  of 
their  own  in  the  near  future,  and  so  the  problems  of  the  selection  of  all 
articles  for  home  adornment  and  use,  the  simple,  refined,  and  effective 
ways  of  preparing  and  serving  meals  and  offering  hospitality,  and  other 
matters  pertaining  directly  to  the  management  of  a  home  have  received 
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special  attention.  As  a  part  of  their  work,  the  evening  girls  have  been 
fitting  up  an  attic  room  in  the  tenement,  selecting  and  putting  on  the 
wall  paper  themselves,  painting  the  woodwork,  finishing  the  floors,  mak- 
ing the  box  furniture  and  the  curtains,  and  framing  the  pictures. 

Every  efifort  has  been  made  to  cultivate  the  element  of  taste, — taste 
in  dress,  in  personal  adornment,  and  in  the  selection  of  everything  that 
enters  into  the  making  of  a  home.  Beginning  with  cleanliness  as  the 
basis  of  all  beauty,  a  simple  consideration  of  color  and  form,  and  design 
and  use  has  followed,  reaching  out,  in  this  way,  into  all  the  aspects 
of  life  both  material  and  spiritual.  To  give  thru  the  home  an  ideal  of 
good  taste  that  may  be  lived  into  every  phase  of  existence  has  been  the 
motif  of  the  work  at  the  Home  School. 

HOME    ECONOMICS. 

In  all  the  departments  of  the  work  the  cost  of  materials  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  the  relation  which  one  expenditure  bears  to  the  other  house- 
hold expenses.  Precept  and  example  have  been  given  to  show  the  wisdom 
of  buying  only  what  can  be  paid  for,  and  of  waiting  for  any  household 
article,  no  matter  how  much  desired  or  needed  until  something  really 
worth  while  can  be  purchased.  And  as  many  problems  as  possible  have 
been  given  to  bring  out  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  practice  economy, 
and  the  intelligent  joy  of  being  inventive  and  resourceful. 

The  girls  have  written  note-books  covering  all  the  work  in  the  school. 
The  notes  are  carefully  prepared  by  the  teachers  and  copied  by  the 
pupils  and  are  so  simple,  direct,  and  comprehensive  as  to  furnish,  it  is 
hoped,  helpful  and  practical  information  for  the  homes  into  which  they 
go.  In  every  way  possible  the  Home  School  has  been  put  in  direct 
cooperation  with  the  homes  of  the  children,  to  establish  that  human 
relationship  between  teachers  and  pupils  and  parents  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  establish  in  the  more  formal  conditions  existing  in  most  of 
the  public  schools. 

How  to  take  care  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters  has  received  special 
discussion  in  the  housekeeping  classes,  and  the  girls  have  been  told  to 
bring  their  home  problems  in  millinery,  dressmaking,  or  in  any  other 
line,  to  the  teachers  of  the  Home  School  for  assistance.  In  small  groups 
the  mothers  have  been  invited  to  the  School,  and  for  some  of  the  mothers 
the  children  have  prepared  and  served  simple  meals. 

The  words  so  often  quoted  in  the  New  England  Home  Economics 
Association  that  "the  Public  Schools  recognize  all  religious  beliefs  but 
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favor  none"  have  had  their  significance  here  where  so  many  nationalities 
and  creeds  are  gathered  together.  A  large  proportion  of  the  children  are 
from  orthodox  Jewish  families,  and  while  it  has  not  been  best  or  pos- 
sible to  have  a  Kosher  Kitchen,  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  foods  that  the  preparation  of  nourishing  dishes  might  be  learned  with 
as  little  offense  as  possible  to  religious  principles.  Out  of  respect  to  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  the  children  have  not  been  required  to  work  on  Friday 
evenings  but  the  evening  has  been  made  a  social  one,  and  has  served  as 
an  opportunity  for  bringing  to  the  girls  a  class  of  entertainments  both 
helpful  and  interesting  and  calculated  to  create  a  taste  for  something 
better  than  the  ordinary  moving  picture  show  and  5  and  10  cent 
vaudeville.  These  Friday  evening  entertainments  have  included  inter- 
pretative readings,  musicals,  stereopticon  lectures,  and  practical  talks  on 
first  aid  to  the  injured,  conduct,  hygiene,  economy,  etc. 

COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES. 

Active  affiliations  have  been  established  between  the  Home  school 
and  the  Public  Library,  the  Park  Museum,  the  District  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation, the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  other  organizations  that  would  offer 
helpful  and  uplifting  influences  for  the  girls,  and  representatives  from 
these  organizations  have  visited  the  School  and  given  informal  talks  to 
the  girls. 

The  Public  Library  and  Traveling  Library  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  have  supplied  nearly  200  volumes  free  of  cost  for  the  use  of 
the  Home  School.  This  well  chosen  library  contains  helpful  books  on 
domestic  problems,  poetry,  history,  art,  fiction,  nature  study,  and  also 
many  books  in  Yiddish  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  girls  with  their 
parents  in  their  own  homes. 

A  flower  and  vegetable  garden  has  been  planted  under  the  direction 
of  the  supervisor  of  school  gardens,  and  this  is  cared  for  by  the  girls. 
The  object  is  not  merely  to  offer  healthful  outdoor  recreation,  but 
also  to  cultivate  a  wider  sense  of  household  industry  and  economy  and 
to  show  what  may  be  done  with  a  small  plot  of  ground  toward  furnish- 
ing flowers  and  vegetables  for  home  use.  The  quality  of  the  soil,  the 
position  with  reference  to  the  house,  the  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  other 
facts  have  been  studied  with  a  view  to  planting  the  flowers  and  vege- 
tables best  adapted  to  the  conditions. 

The  aim  has  been  to  make  all  the  work  of  the  Home  School  edu- 
cational and  progressive  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  a  certain  amount 
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of  elasticit}',  to  give  more  vitality,  and  to  preserve  that  freedom  and 
individuality  which  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  any  home. 
With  all  the  varied  interests  pursued,  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
compete  in  any  way  with  the  technical  and  trade  schools  or  any 
institutions  where  industrial  work  can  be  better  done,  but  rather  to 
preserve  in  every  way  the  simple,  homelike  atmosphere  and  character  of 
the  work,  and  to  cultivate  in  the  girls  a  taste  for  household  duties.  And 
the  general  need  for  developing  the  play  spirit  among  younger  children 
and  an  intelligent  enjoyment  of  recreation  among  older  girls  has  been 
recognized.  So  the  aim  has  been  more  to  develop  the  elasticity  of  a 
social  club  than  the  routine  of  a  school,  the  entertainments,  games,  music, 
reading  aloud,  and  gardening  all  having  done  their  part  in  bringing 
about  an  atmosphere  of  recreation. 

In  an  address  before  the  "Town  Criers"  (a  progressive  and  alive 
association  of  business  men)  Mr.  Condon  said:  "Since  it  is  a  waste  of 
public  funds  to  permit  capital  invested  in  school  grounds  and  buildings 
to  lie  idle  for  a  part  of  each  day,  and  for  a  large  part  of  each  year,  and 
since  neighborhood  centers,  where  all  the  people  may  come  together  for 
social,  civic,  and  educational  purposes  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
community,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  largest  possible  use  of  the 
school  plant  for  both  day  and  evening  for  the  entire  year."  In  harmony 
with  this  point  of  view,  free  consultation  for  babies  for  every  Saturday 
afternoon  was  instituted  some  time  ago,  and  efforts  are  now  on  foot  for 
utilizing  the  Willard  Avenue  property  in  other  wavs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  neighborhood.  At  the  Saturday  afternoon  clinics,  a  woman  physician 
presides  and  is  assisted  by  two  of  the  district  nurses. 

The  mothers  bring  their  babies  to  be  examined  and  weighed,  and  they 
learn  from  the  physician  and  nurses  how  to  bathe,  dress,  and  feed  their 
babies  and  young  children  to  keep  them  in  the  best  possible  physical 
condition.  A  record  is  kept  of  each  child,  that  its  improvement  may  be 
noted  from  week  to  week,  and  any  child  needing  medical  attention  during 
the  week  receives  it  thru  the  district  nurses. 

As  to  the  vitality  of  the  work,  the  most  satisfying  assurances  have 
come  from  the  girls  themselves,  and  almost  every  day  some  instance 
comes  up  where  things  learned  at  the  School  have  been  put  into  practice 
in  the  home.  One  girl  told  with  evident  pride  that  she  was  showing 
friends  in  her  neighborhood  how  to  change  the  sheets  of  a  sick-bed  with- 
out removing  or  exposing  the  patient,  and  many  have  reported  that  no 
one  in  their  homes  knew  how  to  make  a  bed  until  they  showed  how  the 
sheets  could  be  tucked  in  "so  they  can't  pull  out."     One  pupil,  rather 
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more  ambitious  than  the  rest,  perhaps,  collected  about  her  a  little  group 
of  girls  not  attending  the  Home  School,  and  taught  them  her  newly 
acquired  knowledge  of  making  beds  and  of  changing  the  sheets  for  a 
sick  person.    An  older  girl,  a  young  woman  of  about  23,  explained  that 
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(By  courtesy  of  the  "Providence  Tribune.") 

she  had  never  been  able  to  help  her  mother  with  the  household  duties 
until  coming  to  the  Home  School.  Now  she  takes  a  share  in  the  cleaning 
and  cooking  and  specially  enjoys  spreading  the  table  and  waiting  upon 
the  family  at  meal  time.  One  of  the  fathers  having  received  an  injury 
was  brought  home  unconscious,  and  the  daughter  who  had  been  in  the 
classes  where  emergencies  were  discussed  was  the  only  one  of  the  house- 
hold or  among  the  neighbors  coming  in  to  help  who  knew  how  to  prepare 
the  bed  to  receive  the  injured.  The  teacher  giving  the  talks  on  care  of 
the  hair  has  been  called  upon  to  inspect  the  success  of  her  directions  for 
an  egg  shampoo,  and  a  young  woman  employed  in  one  of  the  department 
stores  being  asked  by  her  companions  what  she  was  doing  to  so  much  im- 
prove her  complexion  said,  "I  told  them  this  is  what  we  learn  at  the 
Home  School." 
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Some  instances  of  cooperation  with  the  homes  are  not  without  an 
element  of  humor.  One  little  girl  reported  that  her  father  had  burned 
the  book  she  had  taken  from  the  Home  School  library.  When  the 
teacher  went  to  investigate  the  father  blandly  said :  "Yes,  this  place's 
pretty  small  and  they  (probably  referring  to  mother  and  daughter) 
brings  in  so  much  stui?  I  has  to  burn  out  the  rubbish  every  little  while." 
He  was  amazed  to  find  that  the  book  was  worth  50  cents,  but  was  quite 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  From  the  mothers  have  come  spontaneous  testimony 
that  the  girls  are  a  help  in  the  cooking  and  cleaning  and  one  mother 
confessed  she  was  now  watching  her  little  girl  at  her  work  about  the 
house  to  learn  from  her  how  to  clean.  No  lessons  are  more  popular  than 
those  of  hygiene,  and  the  girls  have  offered  to  remain  after  school  hours 
if  they  might  have  extra  work  along  this  line.  Many  of  the  requests 
sent  in  for  new  books  for  the  library  have  been  for  books  on  hygiene, 
and  much  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  discussions  of  ventilation,  pure 
water,  sanitary  drinking-cups  and  towels,  the  transmission  of  disease  by 
contact,  malaria  and  the  mosquito,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  health. 
This  is  a  particularly  hopeful  sign,  for  when  the  factory  girl  herself  is 
intelligent  enough  to  demand  sanitary  conditions  in  which  to  work,  and 
sanitary  tenements  in  which  to  live,  she  will  get  them. 

As  the  most  thoughtful  educators  for  some  time  past  have  been 
working  on  their  problems  with  a  view  to  meeting  more  practically  the 
demands  of  the  community,  the  Home  School  training  and  its  means  of 
offering  the  fundamentals  of  an  education  seems  to  point  to  one  solution 
of  this  absorbing  and  perplexing  question.  Even  more  important  is  the 
social  and  ethical  side  when  it  is  realized  that  the  Home  School  is  an 
opportunity  for  putting  inspiration  into  the  drudgery  of  daily  necessity, 
and  for  capturing  the  soul  that  will  one  day  express  itself  in  the  relations 
of  wife  and  mother. 


THE    BEST    SOCIAL    SERVICE    WHICH    THE    AVERAGE    MAN    CAN    PERFORM 
Is  TO  DO  HIS  REGULAR  WORK  WELL.— Thomas  Nixon  Carver. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  AND  WHAT  LABOR  UNIONS 
ARE  DOING  TO  PROMOTE  IT. 

Frank  Duffy. 

INDUSTRIAL  education  is  a  great  question  that  we  have  been 
dill)-dallying  with  for  years,  a  great  question  that  labor  organiza- 
tions have  been  asking  our  city,  state,  and  national  governments 
for  years  to  take  up.  Even  now  we  are  asking  that  it  be  seriously 
considered,  but  we  are  told,  "Not  yet." 

We  are  spending  more  money  now  on  education  than  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  know  that  there  is  more  money 
spent  by  the  different  cities  in  the  different  states,  and  more  money 
appropriated  by  our  philanthropists  for  educational  purposes  than  would 
support  the  German  army  and  navy  combined.  I  am  speaking  of  actual 
appropriations  made.  Yet  our  system  of  education  is  like  a  pyramid 
standing  on  its  apex,  top  heavy,  wabbling  around.  We  are  an  industrial 
nation,  an  industrial  people.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  go 
to  school  hardly  ever  reach  the  eighth  grade.  In  fact,  ninety  per  cent, 
of  them  go  to  work  on  or  before  reaching  the  eighth  grade,  and  that  is 
the  end  of  their  education.  Yet  we  have  manual  training  schools,  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  For  what?  For  the  other  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  people.  Ten  per  cent,  go  to  high  schools,  then  on  to  colleges, 
then  on  to  the  universities,  and  come  out  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers, 
scientists,  chemists,  or  professional  men.  The  professions  are  taken  care 
of  while  the  trades  are  not. 

We  say  we  want  an  education  in  this  country  that  will  fit  our  people, 
all  our  people,  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  them,  not  ninety  per  cent.,  or 
ten  per  cent.,  but  one  hundred  per  cent.,  to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
follow  the  profession  or  trade  they  want  to.  We  want  an  education 
given  them  in  the  schools,  under  the  public  school  system,  that  will  make 
them  better  mechanics  and  better  professional  men.  We  have  enough 
botches  in  the  professional  world  at  the  present  time.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak,  because  at  this  time  one  of  my  boys  lies  in  a  hospital 
in  Indianapolis  with  a  broken  leg,  a  boy  thirteen  years  old.  Inside  of 
seventeen  days  his  leg  was  set  three  different  times.  It  was  botched 
the  first  time  and  again  botched  the  second  time.    When  I  got  my  own 
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family  doctor  and  had  it  examined  and  measured,  it  was  found  to  be 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other  one.  This  meant  that 
it  had  to  be  rebroken  and  reset. 

When  the  doctors  have  finished  their  courses  and  have  gone  thru  the 
hospitals  as  internes,  where  they  get  experience,  we  want  them  to  be 
mechanics  in  their  line  of  business,  in  their  profession.  We  don't  want 
them  experimenting  on  us  afterwards,  as  many  of  them  do.  So  when 
the  lawyers  come  out  today,  we  want  them  to  stand  A  No.  1  in  their 
line  of  business.  When  a  man  comes  out  from  this  university  or  college, 
no  matter  what  occupation  or  calling  he  wants  to  follow,  we  want  to 
see  him  an  A  No.  1  mechanic  in  that  business  or  calling.  We  also 
want  to  see  our  people  in  the  different  cities  thruout  the  country  well 
fitted  to  do  the  work  allotted  to  them. 

AMERICANS   CAPABLE   OF    HIGHEST   DEVELOPMENT. 

Within  the  last  two  years  a  new  city  hall  was  built  in  Indianapolis. 
American  mechanics  were  employed  until  it  came  time  to  do  the  fine 
work,  the  terrazza  and  mosaic  work,  the  carving  and  sculpture  work, 
the  fine  painting  and  the  like.  Then  mechanics  were  brought  from 
Italy  and  Germany  and  elsewhere  to  do  this  work,  under  the  pretense 
that  the  American  workmen  were  not  qualified  to  do  the  work.  These 
men  were  paid  from  $12  to  $15  per  day  for  the  work  done,  while  the 
American  mechanic  walked  around  idle.  But  just  the  same,  our 
mechanics  can  do  the  work.  I  claim  that  we  have  a  better  race  of 
people  than  any  nation  of  the  earth.  The  intermingling  and  inter- 
marrying of  the  different  nationalities  comprising  the  American  public 
brings  forth  the  best  specimens  of  the  human  race.  If  our  men  lead  in 
athletic  sports  and  games  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  acknowledged  they  do, 
I  cannot  understand  why  they  are  not  the  best  mechanics  and  the  best 
professional  men  on  the  face  of  God's  earth.  It  is  said  opportunity  was 
■denied  them.  We  are  fighting  for  opportunity.  It  is  coming;  will  we 
grasp  it?  We  have  grasped  it  in  Indianapolis,  we  have  grasped  it  in 
■Cincinnati,  we  have  grasped  it  in  Chicago,  we  have  grasped  it  in  Boston, 
Ave  have  grasped  it  elsewhere,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  cities  in  the 
United  States  that  had  the  opportunity  and  let  it  go. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  wonder  at  a  figure,  the  figure  of  a  man 
M'ith  heavy  locks  of  hair  on  the  fore  part  of  his  head,  but  completely  bald 
■on  the  back,  with  wings  on  his  ankles,  standing  tiptoe,  ready  for  the  race. 
I  am  fond  of  art;  I  admire  art.    I  used  to  look  at  that  figure  and  wonder, 
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"What  did  the  artist  have  in  mind;  what  did  he  mean?"  I  could  not 
understand  why  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  figure  was  bald  and  not  the 
front.  I  might  have  understood  it  if  it  was  the  reverse  way,  but  I  could 
not  understand.  I  became  inquisitive  and  finally  asked  what  it  meant. 
This  is  what  I  was  told:  "My  boy,  that  represents  Opportunity.  It 
only  comes  once  in  a  while.  The  hair  in  the  front  is  there  so  you  can 
grasp  it  when  it  is  passing  by.  Once  passed,  goodbye;  you  have  nothing 
to  grasp,  as  the  back  part  of  the  head  is  bald.  The  wings  at  the  ankles 
show  swiftness  and  fleetness." 

We  are  told  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  that  "There  is  a  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune."  Op- 
portunity comes  to  us ;  it  is  with  us  now.  Everything  seems  to  be  in  our 
favor.  The  opportunity  to  get  a  good,  sound,  technical,  industrial, 
education  is  very  promising.  "Will  we  get  that  education  ?"  is  the 
question. 

THE  AMERICAN  LABORER  WANTS  MORE  AND  BETTER  TRAINING. 

This  is  how  industrial  education  stands  at  the  present  time.  The 
men  of  organized  labor  have  been  advocating  it  for  years  and  years,  but 
we  have  been  given  a  deaf  ear.  We  were  asked  by  professors  and 
teachers  of  universities  and  colleges  what  we  wanted,  to  which  we 
replied :  "An  education  that  will  fit  us  and  our  children  for  the  oc- 
cupations we  wish  to  follow."  The  school  authorities  would  not  listen 
to  us.  They  said  manual  training  filled  the  want,  but  now  they  tell 
us  that  manual  training  is  a  failure,  that  nothing  has  been  gained  from 
it,  and  that  thru  it  the  boys  get  only  a  smattering  and  a  smackering  of 
the  trades. 

The  trades  must  be  given  to  an  industrial  people  thru  an  industrial 
education.  We  are  told  this  is  the  way  this  ought  to  be  done,  and  this 
is  the  way  that  ought  to  be  done,  but  we  are  not  told  why.  When  the 
boy  reaches  the  age  of  21,  22,  or  23  years  he  thinks  he  can  shift  for 
himself.  He  is  not  then  working  any  longer  with  the  good,  old-time 
mechanic  who  learned  his  trade  in  the  old  country.  The  boy  is  now  on 
his  own  resources  and  must  make  the  best  of  it.  I  have  heard  him  say : 
"I  wonder  if  this  is  the  right  angle  to  cut  this  rafter."  We  don't  want 
any  wondering.  We  want  the  boy  to  know  how  and  why  the  rafter  is 
to  be  cut,  and  why  at  that  angle.  Out  in  the  shop  he  will  get  practical 
experience  with  the  men  ;  in  the  school  he  must  get  the  theory.  You 
may  give  him  practical   plane  and  solid  geometry,   trigonometry,  men- 
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suration  and  the  like,  yes,  he  may  be  at  the  head  of  his  class,  but  when  he 
comes  out  he  will  be  a  failure.  To  devise  a  system  and  method,  a  way 
of  giving  education  to  him  so  that  he  can  get  the  practice  and  the  theory, 
and  the  theory  and  the  practice  combined,  is  what  we  want.  We  can 
never  turn  out  mechanics  until  we  have  these  things  combined. 

When  the  members  of  organized  labor  found  out  that  they  were  not 
listened  to  and  could  not  get  assistance  from  any  source,  they  devised 
ways  and  means  of  giving  the  trades  to  Young  America.  The  different 
unions  also  devised  methods  of  giving  industrial  education  to  their 
members,  young  and  old. 

We  have  given  that  education  to  the  men  of  our  trade  for  more  than 
thirty  years  thru  the  columns  of  our  monthly  official  journal,  The 
Carpenter,  of  which  I  am  editor.  I  have  copies  of  all  the  back  numbers 
of  that  journal  put  away  from  the  first  to  the  last  issue.  Five  or  six, 
and  sometimes  more,  pages  of  each  issue  of  that  journal  deal  with  craft 
problems  alone. 

At  the  meetings  of  many  of  our  Unions,  under  the  head  of  "Good  of 
the  Order,"  the  presiding  officer  asks  this  question:  "Are  any  of  our 
boys  here  doing  work  at  the  present  time  they  don't  understand?"  And 
if  so,  some  good  old-time  mechanic  will  get  up  and  with  compass,  rule, 
and  chalk  demonstrate  on  a  blackboard  how  the  work  should  be  done. 
Besides  that,  many  of  our  Unions  have  small  carpenter  shops  attached 
to  their  meeting  halls  where  tests  are  given  and  work  explained  by 
qualified  members.  Many  of  our  men,  however,  are  often  stuck  as  to 
how  certain  work  should  be  done.  They  don't  understand ;  I  don't 
blame  them,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  they  did  not  get  the  op- 
portunity to  learn.  Now,  our  boys  are  getting  that  opportunity,  and  I 
am  advising  them  where  there  are  legitimate  schools  to  go  there  and 
study.  All  this  we  have  been  doing  for  the  education  of  our  members, 
and  as  I  said  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  it  cost  us  in  the  last  thirty 
years  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  We  are  doing  it,  we 
have  been  doing  it,  and  we  intend  to  continue  to  do  it.  We  want  to 
cooperate  with  anybody  who  will  come  out,  open  and  above  board,  and 
help  us  give  an  education  to  our  people  that  will  advance  them  in  after 
life. 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  ORGANIZED    LABOR. 

Other  organizations  have  been  doing  the  same  work.  For  instance 
the  Bookbinders,  the  Bricklayers  and  the  Blacksmiths  have  been  doing 
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the  same  thing.  It  is  a  very  important  matter  for  a  man  to  know  how 
to  shoe  a  horse,  so  that  the  horse  won't  be  lame  afterwards,  and  as  you 
follow  on  you  find  that  many  different  trades  unions  are  giving  in- 
dustrial and  technical  education  to  their  members. 

In  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  question  of  industrial 
education  came  up  time  and  time  again ;  it  came  up  very  strongly  in  the 
1907,  1908,  and  1910  conventions  of  that  body.  In  the  1910  convention 
at  St.  Louis  and  the  1911  convention  at  Atlanta,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  the  representative  head  of  all  American  labor  organiza- 
tions, went  on  record  in  favor  of  industrial  education  under  control  of 
our  public  school  system.  At  Denver,  in  1908,  a  committee  of  fifteen 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  delegates  to  that  body,  as  well  as  professional 
men,  business  men,  and  professors  of  different  universities  to  consider 
the  question.  We  made  quite  an  extensive  investigation  here  in  the 
States,  in  Canada,  and  in  European  countries.  We  reported  to  the 
Toronto  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1909  that 
we  found  the  following  organizations  giving  industrial  education  to  their 
members: 

The   International   Typographical    Union. 

The    Electrotypers   and    Stereotypers. 

National  Photo  Engravers  of  North  America. 

Printing   Pressmen    and    Assistants'    Union. 

International   Granite  Cutters'   Union. 

International  Horse  Shoers'  Union. 

Pattern-Makers   League  of   North   America. 

Carpenters  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County. 

While  these  organizations  are  actually  giving  industrial  education  to 
their  members  at  the  present  time,  the  following  organizations  have 
expressed  themselves,  thru  their  conventions,  in  favor  of  it: 

Operative  Plasterers  International  Association. 

United  Textile  Workers  of  America. 

International  Molders  Union  of  North  America. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union. 

Journeymen   Tailors   Union. 

International  Association  of  Machinists. 

Bookbinders   International   Union. 

International   Brotherhood   of   Electrical   Workers. 

The   American   Federation  of  Labor. 

Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress. 

A  year  ago  at  the  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  held 
in  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa,  I,  as  secretary  of  that  organization  had  this  to  say 
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in  my  biennial  report,  under  the  head  of  "Practical  Training  and  Techni- 
cal Education :" 

The  technical  feature  of  our  journal  is  highly  appreciated,  not  only  by  our 
apprentices  and  young  members  but  by  our  older  members  as  well.  They  realize 
that  thru  this  department  they  can  ask  any  question  relative  to  the  trade,  and 
they  know  that  it  will  be  answered  by  practical,  competent,  skilled  and  trained 
men  and  answered  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to 
how  the  work  should  be  done  in  the  best  and  most  skilful  manner.  Every  number 
of  our  journal  almost  without  exception  contains  lessons  in  craft  problems,  house 
framing,  floor  framing,  roof  framing,  trussing,  stair  building,  mill  work,  archi- 
tecture, drawing,  sketching  and  estimating,  all  of  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  education  and  training  of  our  members  in  the  trade,  and  in  this  respect 
we  wish  to  contradict  statements  that  have  gone  abroad  to  the  effect  that  we  are 
opposed  to  apprentices  and  to  giving  the  trade  to  the  rising  generation. 

For  the  last  twenty-nine  years  we  have  advocated  the  apprenticeship  system, 
and  thru  our  organization  and  an  education  received  thru  the  columns  of  our 
journal  we  have  fitted  thousands  of  boys  for  the  trade.  This  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  industrial  training  and   industrial  education. 

Without  practical  experience  and  training  at  the  bench  and  on  the  Job  the 
apprentice  will  never  amount  to  much,  and  without  a  good,  plain,  sound  edu- 
cation, coupled  with  the  theories  of  the  trade,  including  measurements,  sketching, 
drawing,  estimating,  etc.,  the  apprentice  will  not  amount  to  much  either.  In 
order  to  have  qualified  mechanics,  up-to-date,  the  necessary  essentials  are  practice 
and  theory,  and  theory  and  practice  combined,  of  at  least  a  period  extending 
over  a  term  of  four  years,  and  to  this  end  we  have  been  working  continually 
for  years  and  years.  The  employers  on  the  other  hand  care  little  whether  the 
apprentice  receives  any  practical  knowledge  or  training  at  all,  or  whether  he 
gets  an  education  or  not,  so  long  as  he  serves  their  purpose,  works  cheap,  long 
hours  and  to  all  appearances,  mans  the  job  on  strike.  In  this  way  unskilled  men 
get  a  smackering  of  the  trade  and  are  afterwards  left  on  our  hands  as  derelicts 
on  the  sea  of  life,  with  which  we  have  to  contend  and  compete  later.  If  we  do 
not  recognize  them  we  are  termed  un-American;  if  we  refuse  to  admit  them  to 
our  Unions  we  are  termed  boycotters,  and  if  we  do  admit  them  to  our  organi- 
zations we  are  told  we  are  careless  in  the  selection  of  our  members — no  matter 
what  we  do,  we  are  found  fault  with.  In  reality  the  fault  is  not  ours;  it  is  a 
condition  of  affairs  forced  upon  us  with  which  we  have  to  cope. 

At  the  last  convention  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
workers,  held  in  Rochester,  New  York,  in  July,  1911,  Secretary  Peter 
W.  Collins  had  this  to  say  in  his  report  under  the  head  of  "Industrial 
Education :" 

One  of  the  very  important  matters  with  which  the  trade  union  movement  will 
be  confronted  in  the  very  near  future,  and  one  that  is  particularly  deserving  of 
attention  from  our  Brotherhood,  is  the  subject  of  industrial  education. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  and  its  relation  to  the  trade  union  movement 
in  general,  and  our  Brotherhood  in  particular,  cannot  be  over-emphasized,  and' 
it  is  one  that  should  be  met  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enhance  the  interests  of  our 
organization   and  the  members. 
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It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  a  committee  of  three,  to  be  appointed  in  such 
manner  as  this  convention  should  determine,  should  make  a  thoro  investigation 
of  the  subject  of  industrial  education  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  our  members 
a  detailed  and  exhaustive  report  covering  the  subject  matter,  so  that  our  organi- 
zation, both  in  its  local  jurisdiction  and  nationally,  might  be  able  to  meet  any 
situation  which  vfould  arise  in  the  future. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  recent  conventions  went  emphatically 
on  record  in  favor  of  industrial  education,  and  as  our  craft  seems  to  be  a  magnet 
for  every  aspiring  genius  from  14  to  18  years,  and  as  these  geniuses  number  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  thruout  the  country,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
protect  the  interests  of  the  organization  and  its  future  by  knowing  the  conditions 
and  having  a  logical  trade  union  remedy  to  meet  them. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  material  on  the  subject  of  industrial  education  easily 
accessible.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  thru  its  secretary,  has  issued 
a  number  of  pamphlets  and  reports  of  its  committee  on  industrial  education  and 
other  material  that  would  be  of  service  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  at  its  Cedar  Rapids 
convention,  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  trade  school 
to  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Book- 
binders, the  committee  to  report  to  the  next  convention. 

Last  September  I  was  the  fraternal  delegate  from  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  the  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  held 
in  Calgary,  Alberta.  I  took  particular  interest  in  the  work  of  that 
Congress  and  especially  in  the  resolution  introduced  dealing  with  in- 
dustrial education.  The  sessions  of  the  Congress  were  open  to  the 
public,  and  it  therefore  became  a  public  matter — the  action  taken  not 
only  on  this,  but  other  questions.    The  resolution  I  refer  to  is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  those  political  and  industrial  problems  which  labor  has  to  face  are 
becoming  more  serious  as  each  year  goes  by,  and 

IVhereas,  the  ordinary  educational  courses  within  the  reach  of  the  children 
of  the  workers  offer  no  facilities  for  the  acquisitioir  of  specialized  and  scientific 
knowledge  to  cope  with  these  problems,  and 

Whereas,  the  future  of  the  workers  depends  entirely  upon  their  own  know- 
ledge and  efforts,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  convention  instruct  the  Executive  Council  to  consider  and 
report  back  to  the  next  Convention,  the  possibilities  of  establishing  a  Labor  College 
in  this  Dominion,  the  said  college  to  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  labor  unions 
of  Canada,  thru  the  medium  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada, 
and  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  young  men  elected  thereto  by  the  labor  unions, 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  economy,  and  in  the  technical  processes 
of  industry. 

And  this  resolution  was  concurred  in  without  opposition. 
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So  you  can  see  what  labor  organizations  are  doing  in  this  respect. 
As  I  have  said  before,  we  have  been  left  out  in  the  cold.  We  have  been 
looking  to  the  universities  and  colleges  for  a  higher  and  a  better 
education.  We  have  been  in  the  position  of  the  dying  gladiator,  whose 
eyes  were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away.  And  so  our  heart,  the 
heart  of  organized  labor,  has  been  looking  for  an  advanced  education,  an 
industrial  education  from  any  source  from  which  we  could  get  it  in 
order  to  fit  us  for  the  work  we  have  to  do. 

Nobody  was  more  pleased  than  I  was  when  you  asked  me  to  come 
here.  You  can  do  a  great  work;  you  can  help  us  a  great  deal.  We  are 
asking  you  to  turn  out  men,  better  men,  men  of  character.  You  know 
in  the  old  Roman  days  the  greatest  honor  that  could  be  conferred  on  any 
man  was  to  say  that  he  was  a  man.  Mark  Antony,  the  great  Roman 
orator,  standing  over  the  dead  body  of  Brutus,  said:  "He  was  the 
greatest  Roman  of  them  all ;  he  was  a  man." 

And  so  we  want  cooperation  with  this  university  and  with  others. 
We  want  the  cooperation  of  the  public  schools  in  turning  out  men,  fair 
men  who  will  give  everybody  a  square  deal,  open  and  above  board,  un- 
prejudiced and  unbiased  men. 

As  I  said  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  so  I  say  to  you  now : 

Give  us  men, — 

Men  whom  highest  hope  inspires, 

Men  whom  purest  honor  fires, 

Men    who   trample   self  beneath   them, 

Men  who  never  shame  their  mothers, 

Men  who  never  fail  their  brothers, 

True,  however  false  are  others; 

Give  us  men ! 


VOCATIONAL   PURPOSE   IN  THE  MANUAL  TRAINING 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 

Frank  M.  Leavitt. 

THE  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  discuss  thr  place  which  the  high 
school  is  coming  to  take  in  the  evolving  scheme  of  vocational 
education.  Instead  of  describing  some  school  which  from  its 
inception  has  devoted  itself  to  the  giving  of  a  specific  vocational  training 
— agricultural,  commercial,  or  mechanical — it  is  proposed  to  examine  a 
typical  manual  training  high  school  which  five  years  ago  would  have 
been  classified  by  its  faculty  as  a  "cultural"  school,  but  which  is  now 
taking  account  of  its  opportunities  of  giving  a  vocational  content  to  its 
courses  of  study  and  of  exercising  over  its  student  body  a  considerable 
degree  of  vocational  guidance.  Examples  of  the  more  specific  vocational 
high  schools  are  to  be  found  in  the  Cleveland  Technical  High  School, 
the  Cleveland  Commercial  High  School,  and  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, Boston,  the  latter  of  which  was  briefly  noted  in  the  May  number 
of  Vocational  Education. 

The  Manual  Training  High  School  of  Indianapolis  was  not  orig- 
inally planned  on  vocational  lines  but  it  is  evidently  changing  its  policies 
somewhat  because  of  the  more  recent  conception  that  the  vocational 
motive  has  significance  and  value  in  secondary  education.  It  has  been 
chosen  as  our  illustrative  example  because  it  is  applying  itself  with  great 
diligence  to  the  problem  of  serving  the  needs  of  all  the  children  in  the 
community  whether  those  needs  are  general  and  broadly  cultural  or 
specifically  vocational,  and  because  it  is  attempting  to  do  this  within  a 
single  organization  and  under  one  management. 

We  are  aware  that  some  eminent  educational  authorities  hold  that 
the  methods  and  purpose  of  a  general  educational  program  are  so 
radically  different  from  those  of  a  vocational  course  as  to  be,  for  the 
present  at  least,  irreconcilable.  This  is  the  educational  doctrine  which 
underlies  the  state-aided  system  of  industrial  education  which  is  being 
developed  in  Massachusetts  and  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  commends 
itself  both  to  the  conservative  educator,  because  it  leaves  his  cherished 
ideals  undisturbed,  and   to  the  severest  critics  of  the  schools,   because 
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it  enables  them  to  proceed  the  more  rapidly  with  the  purely  vocational 
phases  of  the  new  educational  institutions.  No  clearer  statement  of  this 
doctrine  has  appeared  than  the  following  from  Dr.  David  Snedden, 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  Massachusetts. 

Some  persons  believe  that  as  long  as  young  people  are  in  any  type  of  public 
school,  part  of  their  time  should  be  given  to  general  or  civic  education,  and  that 
effective  vocational  education  can  be  accomplished  if  only  part  of  the  time  is 
reserved  to  this  end.  I  believe,  however,  that  in  the  present  stage  of  educational 
development,  we  can  not  afford  to  mix  the  two  types  of  education.  General 
schools,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  them,  have  their  established  ways  and  methods; 
vocational  education  has  still  to  develop  means  and  methods  of  its  own.  Too 
close  proximity  of  the  two  types  of  education  either  as  regards  methods  or  as 
regards   administration   will   prove  harmful   to  each. 

While  admitting  the  inestimable  value  to  the  cause  of  practical  edu- 
cation which  the  development  of  a  system  of  independent  or  separate 
industrial  schools  may  be,  we  wish,  in  this  article,  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  a  school  system  may  not  provide  a  genuine  vocational  training 
in  the  closest  relation  to  its  general  courses ;  whether  we  have  not 
neglected  to  analyze  what  we  mean  by  educational  values,  vocational 
values,  and  the  like  and  have  thereby  failed  to  discover  where  they  con- 
tain common  elements  and,  to  that  extent,  coincide.  We  would  question 
whether,  on  the  whole,  the  attempt  to  maintain  a  complete  separation 
does  not  represent  an  extreme  of  the  ever-swinging  pendulum,  an  ex- 
treme which  is  by  no  means  demonstrated  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
under  conditions  which  obtain  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

If  the  high  school  pupils  of  the  United  States  were  found  mainly  in 
cities  of  the  first  class  where  three  or  four  differentiated  secondary  schools 
might  be  maintained,  this  question  would  be  of  inconsiderable  importance, 
but  in  all  smaller  communities,  where  not  more  than  two  or  three  schools 
of  any  description  are  possible,  the  conception  that  the  ideals  and  methods 
of  general  education  must  be  given  up  in  order  to  promote  vocational 
education,  would  result  in  the  postponement  of  vocational  education  for 
years  to  come.  The  only  way  in  which  adequate  attention  can  be  given 
vocational  training  in  such  communities  is  to  incorporate  it  into  the 
school  system.      Is  such   incorporation  possible? 

ANALYSIS    OF    A    VOCATIONAL    EQUIPMENT. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  some  standard  of  measurement  let 
Ui  analyze  the  complete  educational  equipment  of  three  representative 
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types  of  industrial  workers,  for  example,  the  education  of  the  designing 
engineer,  the  shop  foreman,  and  the  workman.  We  shall  assume  that 
the  workman  is  above  the  unskilled  class,  the  education  of  this  latter 
class  not  being  pertinent  to  our  discussion  of  the  high  school. 

Each  of  these  three  needs,  but  in  varying  proportion,  (a)  general 
information,  (b)  mechanical  skill,  (c)  scientific  technical  knowledge. 
By  general  information  is  meant  information  about  the  world  in  which 
he  lives  and  his  relations  to  it.  By  mechanical  skill  is  meant  understand- 
ing of,  and  especially  the  ability  to  manipulate,  the  hand  and  machine 
tools  and  processes  related  to  the  industry  or  type  of  industry  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  By  scientific  technical  knowledge  is  meant  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  related  underlying  sciences,  both  physical  and  social,  bear- 
ing on  the  production  and  distribution  of  the  output  of  the  industry. 
Obviously  these  will  merge  one  with  the  other  but,  for  our  purpose,  we 
may  assume  that  it  is  possible  to  differentiate  between  them,  and  that  the 
diagram  (Fig.  1.)  expresses  graphically,  with  no  thought  of  mathematical 
exactness,  the  fact  that  the  workman  needs  more  of  (b)  and  less  of  (a) 
and  (c)  ;  that  the  needs  of  the  engineer  are  the  reverse  of  the  work- 
man's; and  that  the  foreman's  qualifications  must  fall  somewhere 
between. 

The  traditional  manual  training  high  school  which  has  been  criti- 
cized so  severely  during  the  past  three  years  by  the  many  writers  who 
affirm  that  its  work  has  no  vocational  significance,  commonly  organized 
its  work  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  diagram,  if  super- 
imposed upon  our  standard,  Fig.  1,  would  indicate  that  a  graduate  of 
the  manual  training  high  school  would  have  acquired  general  information, 
mechanical  skill  and  scientific  technical  knowledge  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  the  engineer.  The  course  is  therefore  thought  by  some 
to  be  a  good  preparation  for  a  technical  university.  Without  discussing 
whether  this  opinion  regarding  preparation  for  the  higher  institution 
is  or  is  not  tenable,  it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  the  pupil  who  has 
completed  only  the  first  or  second  year  has  received  too  little  training 
in  mechanical  skill  to  render  him  efficient  as  a  workman,  and  that,  if 
he  left  school  at  either  of  these  points,  he  would  have  received  far  more 
theory  and  science  than  he  could  possibly  relate  to  his  practical  work. 
He  has  had  too  little  practice  and  too  much  theory  for  successful  entry 
into  positions  commonly  open  to  him  at  his  age  and  with  his  training. 
This  is  generally  found  to  be  the  case  even  with  graduates. 

With,  of  course,  numerous  exceptions  the  training  given  in  the 
newer  vocational  high  schools  and  in  the  industrial  schools  generally. 
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more  nearly  coincides  with  the  requirements  of  vocational  life.  Fig.  3. 
is  intended  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  such  schools  do  not  organize  their 
courses  only,  or  even  mainly,  for  those  who  go  to  the  top.  A  pupil  leav- 
ing school  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  would  have  received,  in  the  right 
proportion  for  the  work  open  to  youths  of  his  age  and  advancement, 
general  information,  mechanical  skill,  and  scientific  technical  knowledge. 

In  general  then  the  vocational  value  of  a  course  may  be  said  to  de- 
pend upon  two  considerations.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  training 
given  by  the  course  shall  closely  approximate  in  general  information, 
mechanical  skill,  and  scientific  technical  knowledge  the  demands  of  posi- 
tions available  to  the  pupils  as  they  leave  school,  either  on  graduation 
or  earlier  in  the  course.  It  might  be  added,  parenthetically,  that  no 
good  reason  seems  to  have  been  given  as  yet  why  the  general  information, 
the  manual  skill,  and  the  scientific  knowledge  is  not  quite  as  valuable 
as  "culture,"  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  if  given  for  purposes  of  liberal  education. 

The  second  consideration  is  that  the  purpose  be  clearly  defined  and 
frankly  admitted.  Arthur  D.  Dean,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Schools  of  the  New  York  State  Education  Department,  and  well  known 
to  readers  of  this  magazine,  says :  "It  can  not  be  emphasized  too  often 
that  a  vocational  course  does  not  consist  merely  of  vocational  subjects 
thrown  at  random  into  a  high  school  system.  The  vocational  purpose 
must  be  satisfied  by  a  definite  course." 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  any  course,  which  when  measured 
by  these  considerations  is  not  found  wanting,  has  unmistakable  vocational 
value  whether  given  in  a  separate  industrial  school  or  administered  in 
connection  with  a  general  high  school. 

Coming  to  our  illustrative  example,  the  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  it  is  our  purpose  to  determine  whether  some  of 
its  pupils  receive  distinct  and  specific  vocational  training;  whether  this 
is  accomplished  without  curtailing  in  any  way  the  opportunities,  for  those 
who  desire  it,  to  receive  the  "general"  values  of  the  regular  high  school 
course;  and  whether  these  two  functions  of  the  school  are  found  to  be 
antagonistic  or  incompatible.  Let  us  examine  these  points  in  reverse 
order. 

Regarding  the  last  point  we  have,  fortunately,  the  opinion  of  Princi- 
pal ]\I.  H.  Stuart  clearly  expressed  in  an  address  given  by  him  before 
the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers  Association,  in  April   1912.     He  said: 

Those  subjects  we  call  vocational  and  those  we  call  non-vocational  are  but 
different  phases  of  the  great  entity  of  life  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  high 
school   to   give   each    pupil    an    insight   into   any   of   these    forms    in   which    he   is 
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most  interested.  This  is  to  enable  him  to  do  two  things:  first,  to  choose  which 
phase  he  wishes  to  adopt  as  his  own ;  second,  to  give  him  a  sympathetic  insight 
into  the  lives  of  his  neighbors.  A  cosmopolitan  high  school  is  a  high  school 
which  does  not  shirk  this  duty,  which  teaches  side  by  side  English,  mathematics, 
history,  cooking,  sewing,  art,  agriculture,  Latin,  mechanical  drawing,  music, 
and  regards  them  as  all  on  a  level.  That  institution  which  calls  part  of  these 
essentials  and  the  rest  "fads  and  frills"  has  not  yet  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
meaning  of  universal  education. 

Here  is  a  downright  refutation,  so  far  as  principles  are  concerned, 
of  the  claim  that  antagonism  exists  between  the  vocational  and  the 
general.  The  policy  of  the  school  is  squarely  based  on  the  recognition 
of  its  duty  as  a  public  educational  institution  to  administer  to  the  actual 
needs  and  conditions  of  all  the  pupils,  however  diverse,  and  to  include 
in  its  interests  not  alone  those  who  are  to  graduate  at  the  termination 
of  a  four  year  course,  but  all  who  are  enrolled. 

As  to  any  detrimental  effect  on  the  college  preparatory  function  of 
the  school,  resulting  from  the  admission  of  the  vocational  motive,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  school  still  maintains  its  efficiency  in  such  preparation. 
Out  of  a  graduating  class  of  165  (June,  1912),  53  were  planning  to 
enter  college  in  1912,  and  23  in  1913,  and  15  were  going  to  normal 
school.  These,  of  course,  fulfilled  the  college  entrance  requirements 
tho,  in  some  cases  it  seems,  with  reluctance.  In  the  address  quoted  above 
Mr.  Stuart  says:  "Often  a  boy,  who  wishes  to  enter  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions but  whose  whole  bent  is  agricultural  or  mechanical,  comes  to 
me  and  asks  if  there  is  nothing  he  can  offer  instead  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guage. Many  a  boy  has  to  turn  aside  from  subjects  he  wishes,  subjects 
closely  connected  with  his  life  work — mathematics,  science,  or  business 
English — to  meet  a  specific  requirement  in  which  he  takes  but  secondary 
interest.  I  maintain  that  this  is  neither  to  the  advantage  of  the  boy,  the 
high  school,  nor  the  college." 

Coming  finally  to  the  major  question,  whether  the  school  affords  its 
pupils  real  vocational  training,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  administering 
its  courses  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  vocational  desires  of  the  pupils 
and  their  parents.  It  is  succeeding  moreover  in  so  training  its  pupils 
that  many  of  them  enter  chosen  occupations  equipped  with  considerable 
specific  information  and  skill  and,  consequently,  with  some  success  and 
with  satisfaction  to  their  emploj'ers.  The  truth  of  this  last  statement 
is  shown  by  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  containing  the  words, 
"Preference  given  to  graduates  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School;" 
by  the  fact  that  some  manufacturing  concerns  apply  directly  to  the  school 
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for  help ;  by  the  fact  that  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  school  year 
23  such  calls  were  made  and  that  only  12  of  these  could  be  filled  by  the 
school  since  it  could  not  find  graduates  unemployed;  and  by  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  firms  renew  requests  thus  showing  previous  experiences 
to  have  been  satisfactory. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  PROGRAM  PLAN. 

Aside  from  the  optimism  and  energy  of  the  principal,  and  his  deter- 
mination to  benefit  every  pupil,  nothing  contributes  so  largely  to  the 
vocational  success  of  the  school  as  the  "individual  program  plan"  on 
which  the  school  is  organized.  Lest  the  impression  be  given  that  by 
"individual  program  plan"  is  meant  a  system  of  free  electives,  let  it  be 
said  at  once  that  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  a  plan  not  an  absence  of  plan 
as  the  free  elective  system  too  frequently  proves  to  be.  It  is  not  possible 
within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  describe  the  somewhat  intricate  scheme 
in  detail  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that,  impossible  as  it  may  seem 
to  those  familiar  only  with  the  "block  system"  of  organizing  classes, 
it  enables  the  school  to  administer  such  a  large  number  of  sequential  and 
yet  inter-related  courses  that  almost  every  individual  can  find  the  one 
which  meets  his  peculiar  requirements.  Altho  there  is  great  flexibility 
and  adaptability  there  is  little  chance  for  the  pupil  to  "side  step"  a  de- 
finite requirement  or  to  "wobble"  in  a  state  of  indecision  thru  the  four 
years  course.  On  page  43  is  the  printed  course  of  study,  with  explana- 
tory notes,  which  is  distributed  to  all  pupils  and  their  parents. 

This  course  of  study  reveals  only  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
the  plan,  the  more  important  features  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
arrangement  of  classes.  There  are  classes  going  slowly  and  classes  going 
rapidly;  classes  diverging  and  classes  converging;  classes  following  a 
subject  with  one  major  purpose  and  classes  pursuing  it  for  quite  another 
reason ;  classes  where  vocational  interest  is  strong  and  classes  where  it 
is  entirely  absent.  There  are  subjects  which  may  be  studied  for  one 
semester  or  for  two  or  three  years ;  subjects  which  may  occupy  one  period 
a  day  or,  under  certain  conditions,  three  periods  a  day.  Yet,  with  all 
this  diversity,  the  student  body  is  one,  entering  into  certain  class  functions 
in  common  and  being  so  inter-related  in  their  class  work  that  complete 
unity  and  solidarity  are  secured. 

The  method  of  collecting  and  correlating  the  vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation needed  to  carry  out  this  plan,  information  regarding  the  progress, 
ability,  standing,  and  desires  of  the  pupils,  and  the  immense  power  which 
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it  places  within  the  grasp  of  the  principal,  cannot  be  described  here,  but 
the  spirit  in  which  this  complex  machinery  is  administered  is  indicated 
by  the  following  portion  of  the  printed  course  of  study. 

SUGGESTIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  CHOICE  OF  STUDIES. 

The  fact  that  our  course  of  study  is  largely  elective  makes  it  possible  for 
pupils  to  fit  themselves  either  for  going  into  some  business  direct  from  the  High 
School,  or  for  continued  study  in  any  line  desired.  The  vocations  which  pupils 
may  wish  to  enter  are  so  varied — there  are  at  least  twenty  separate  ones  to  which 
our  studies  directly  lead — that  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  outline  courses  of  study 
especially  suited  to  any  particular  calling. 

The  colleges,  also,  which  students  may  wish  to  enter  vary  in  their  require- 
ments for  admission.  It  can  not  be  too  much  emphasized,  therefore,  that  every 
pupil  needs  to  choose  early  in  the  course  the  business  he  wishes  to  enter  or  the 
college  he  hopes  to  attend  in  order  to  select  those  studies  which  lead  to  that 
end.     A  definite  purpose  also  betters  the  quality  of  the  present  work. 

The  teachers  and  Principal  are  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  assist  any 
pupil  in  the  selection  of  studies  which  give  the  best  preparation  for  what  he 
wishes  to  do. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  foregoing  quotation  naturally  leads  us  to 
inquire  what  response  the  pupils  have  made  to  the  eager  offer  of  the 
faculty  to  a.ssist  them  by  giving  vocational  guidance.  In  other  words 
to  what  extent  is  the  vocational  motive  consciously  present  in  the  election 
of  courses?  No  thoro,  systematic  study  of  that  question  has  been  made 
by  the  school  as  yet  tho  it  is  under  contemplation.  The  following  facts 
and  figures,  while  in  no  sense  worthy  to  be  called  conclusive,  are  yet 
suggestive  and,  we  believe,  valuable.  They  were  obtained  by  the  writer 
with  the  assistance  of  three  room  teachers  and  the  Principal. 

In  the  class  graduating  in  June,  1912,  there  were  165'  pupils.  In 
reply  to  the  question  "Are  you  planning  to  go  to  a  higher  school?" 
91  answered  "Yes."  Of  these  15  were  going  to  norinal  school,  53  to 
college  in  1912,  and  23  to  college  in   1913,  after  working  one  year. 

Of  the  74  remaining  members  of  the  class  the  following  questions 
were  asked  with  the  results  indicated. 

"Do  you  know  where  you  are  going  to  work?"     Yes,  26. 

"If  you  do  not  know  where,  have  you  a  known  preference?"  Yes,  19. 

"Have  you  elected  any  subjects  during  the  four  years  with  prepara- 
tion for  a  specific  vocation  in  mind  ?    Yes,  43. 

Of  the  23  going  to  college  in  1913,  11  had  chosen  studies  with 
reference  to  vocations,  and  only  one  said  that  he  had  no  known  prefer- 
ence. 

'  The   number  present  on   day  the  questions  were   asked. 
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Of  course  these  figures  are  not  to  be  taken  as  evidence  that  with  so 
large  a  number  of  pupils  the  vocational  motive  has  been  a  major  con- 
sideration in  the  choice  of  studies.  In  fact  the  writer  believes  that  this 
motive  has  played  a  minor  part  in  the  determination  of  courses  of  study 
and  a  much  less  important  part  than  it  is  destined  to  play  within  five 
years.  It  appears  that  the  vocational  interest  is  aroused  by  one  or  another 
school  subject  rather  than  that  such  interest  precedes  and  determines 
election.  Either  order  is  wholly  good,  however,  and  both  attest  the 
vocational  value  of  the  school  work. 

CLASSROOM   OBSERVATIONS. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  facts  observed  in  the  several  classes 
would  indicate  any  definite  plan  of  vocational  education  other  than  that 
described  above,  but  rather  that  those  facts,  even  if  unrelated,  would 
throw  some  interesting  side  lights  on  the  vocational  content  of  the  work. 
A  few  of  these  unrelated   facts  follow. 

Many  boys  have  their  plans  made  to  go  into  drafting  offices.  It  is 
possible  for  those  desiring  it  to  take  double  the  amount  of  drafting,  and 
this  is  commonly  done.  In  some  instances,  by  working  in  study  periods 
and  regularly  after  three  o'clock,  boys  have  taken  three  times  the  re- 
quired amount  of  such  work. 

A  few  boys  have  been  interested  in  positions  in  manufacturers'  offices 
where  the  ability  to  take  dictation  stenographically  and  to  operate  the 
typewriter,  combined  with  general  mechanical  knowledge  and  familiarity 
with  blueprints,  proved  a  decided  asset. 

In  the  mechanical  departments  the  greater  part  of  the  time  is  given 
to  turning  out  a  real  product.  Little  exercise  work,  for  example,  is 
done  in  pattern-making  classes,  but  patterns  of  lathe  and  other  machine 
parts  are  made  and  are  used  in  the  foundry.  The  castings  thus  obtained 
are  used  in  the  construction  of  the  several  tools  built  in  the  machine- 
shop.  The  lathe  is  a  regular  product  of  the  shop,  between  thirty  and 
forty  having  been  made  and  installed  as  a  part  of  the  regular  equipment 
of  the  school.  Our  illustrations  show  (Figs.  4,  5,  and  6),  an  exhibit 
of  several  patterns,  a  bin  filled  with  unfinished  castings,  and  the  finished 
lathe  with  the  counter  shaft  and  some  miscellaneous  projects.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  lathes  the  following  articles  have  been  made  by  the  technical 
departments:  wood  trimmer,  drill-press,  chandeliers  in  the  school  corri- 
dors, all  furniture  in  the  rest-room,  book-cases  for  the  library  and  the 
librarian's  desk.    The  house  telephone  system  was  installed  by  the  boys. 
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In  the  woodworking  classes  the  work  is  of  a  practical  nature  but 
the  product  becomes  the  property  of  the  boys.    Each  boy  has  an  individual 


FIG.    7.      MADE    IN    THE    WOODWORKING    DEPARTMENT. 

project,  however,  which  he  has  designed  in  the  art  department.  Figure 
7  shoW'S  the  character  of  this  work  a  large  amount  of  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  shops  toward  the  close  of  the  year. 

While  the  work  in  domestic  science  is  not  vocational  it  has  many 
practical  features.  The  department  can  hardly  undertake  to  provide 
luncheons  for  the  2,067  pupils  but  it  does  furnish,  at  stated  times,  certain 
of  the  dishes  sold  by  the  cafeteria  managers. 

It  was  found  that  an  unusually  large  percentage  of  the  girls  taking 
millinery  had  chosen  the  course  for  vocational  reasons.  This  is  none 
the  less  significant  because  the  course  is  so  short  as  to  render  it  of  slight 
practical  value. 


THE    ART    DEPARTMENT. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  department  is  the  vocational  purpose  so  con- 
sciously held  in  mind  as  in  the  art  department.  In  fact  the  department 
might  be  considered  to  be  an  elementary  art  school.  The  course  is  given 
to  develop  in  all  some  measure  of  appreciation ;  for  the  discovery  of 
artistic  aptitude  and  ability;  and  for  fostering  and  developing  that  pecu- 
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liar,  imaginative,  and  creative  bent  when  found.  And  this  is  done  with 
the  vocational  motive  clearly  recognized,  and  stated  in  terms  of  possible 
positions  open  to  the  successful  students.  The  time  allowed  in  this  de- 
partment is  sufficient  to  enable  students  especially  talented  and  interested 
really  to  develop  some  skill  in  the  use  of  their  medium.  The  minimum 
time  is  one  period  a  day  for  one  year  but  the  maximum  regular  time  is 
two  periods  a  day  for  four  years.  In  addition  pupils  are  permitted  to 
work  under  instruction  during  any  unused  periods  during  school  hours 
and  are  encouraged  to  do  outside  work.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that 
a  student  possessing  special  ability  might  make  considerable  progress 
toward  one  of  the  graphic  art  vocations  during  his  four  years.  The 
director  of  the  department  feels  entirely  confident  that  10  per  cent,  of 
his  fourth  year  pupils  have  decided  vocational  preferences  along  the  line 
of  their  art  training.  Graduates  of  the  school  already  occupy  positions 
as  lithographers,  illustrators  (including  poster,  magazine,  book,  and 
newspaper  illustration),  designers  (including  jewelry,  costume,  com- 
mercial advertising),  designing  architects,  and  interior  decorators. 
Others  are  now  students  in  art  schools  and  one  is  already  recognized 
on  bpth  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  a  coming  painter. 

The  influence  of  the  art  department  is  naturally  seen  in  related  de- 
partments especially  in  furniture  and  costume  designing. 

In  general  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  an  air  of  unusual  industry 
about  the  school  which  is  in  session  from  8:15  A.  M.  till  3:00  P.  M. 
All  the  pupils  are  required  to  take  six  full  recitation  periods,  and  some 
actually  work  eight.  The  pupils  seem  to  be  self-reliant  and  businesslike. 
The  intricate  program  described  above  requires  most  of  the  2,067  mem- 
bers of  the  school  to  change  rooms  at  the  end  of  each  period.  This  change 
is  accomplished  without  supervision,  friction,  or  loss  of  time.  It  seems 
as  if  many  of  the  pupils  were  already  young  men  and  vi^omen  engaged 
in  the  serious  affairs  of  the  business  world.  They  undoubtedly  have 
heard  of  former  graduates  who  are  successfully  filling  positions  in  the 
city  and  elsewhere.  In  addition  to  the  vocations  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  art  students,  graduates  of  the  school  have  taken  positions  in 
machine  drafting,  architectural  drafting,  machine-shop  work,  carpentry, 
cabinet-making,  pattern-making,  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  type- 
writing,  dressmaking,    millinery,   and    teaching. 

In  a  document  prepared  at  the  school  is  the  following:  "In  giving 
these  courses  of  instruction  the  school  has  not  tried  to  make  of  its  pupils 
professional  men  and  women  or  even  skilled  workmen ;   but  it  has  given 
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them  the  equivalent  of  at  least  two  years  of  technical  training  along  the 
line  of  their  chosen  vocation.  The  efficiency  of  the  graduates  varies  with 
the  ability  of  the  individual." 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  above  seems  to  indicate  some  reliance 
on  the  theory  of  formal  discipline,  a  theory  which  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  consider  untenable.  Is  it  not  possible,  however,  that  we  may  go  to 
the  extreme  in  this  direction  also  ?  In  a  recent  article'  President  Lowell 
discusses  as  "the  most  pregnant  of  all  educational  problems — the  question 
how  far  an  aptitude  acquired  in  one  field  can  be  transferred  to  another." 
He  says : 

The  upshot  of  many  experiments  made  of  late  years  by  a  number  of  in- 
dependent observers  would  appear  to  be  that,  in  so  far  as  the  acquired  aptitude 
depends  upon  familiarity  with  the  subject-matter,  it  can  be  transferred  little, 
if  at  all ;  that,  in  so  far  as  it  rests  upon  methods  of  thought,  in  other  words, 
upon  mental  processes,  it  can  be  transferred  to  a  considerable  extent  wherever 
the  same  methods  are  applicable;  and  finally  that,  in  so  far  as  it  is  based  upon 
general  principles  of  work,  or  what  is  perhaps  the  same  thing,  upon  a  general 
moral  attitude,  upon  such  qualities  as  diligence,  persistence,  and  intensity  of 
effort,  it  can  be  transferred  almost  indefiqitely. 

In  conclusion  he  says : 

Leaving  aside  this  possible  exceptional  case,  the  conclusions  to  be  derived 
from  the  facts  presented  in  this  paper  would  seem  to  be  that,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  study  of  law  or  medicine,  it  makes  comparatively  little  difference  what 
subject  is  mainly  pursued  in  college,  but  it  makes  a  great  difference  with  what 
intensity  the  subject  is  pursued — or,  to  put  the  same  proposition  in  a  more 
technical  form,  familiarity  with  the  subject-matter,  which  can  be  transferred 
little  if  at  all,  is  of  small  importance  in  a  college  education,  as  compared  with 
mental  processes  that  are  capable  of  being  tranferred  widely,  or  with  the  moral 
qualities  of  dilligence,  perseverance,  and  intensity  of  application,  which  can 
be   transferred   indefinitely. 

Similarly  it  would  seem  that  much  of  the  work  done  in  the  Indian- 
apolis Manual  Training  High  School,  since  it  demands  intense  appli- 
cation by  exciting  the  pupils'  vital  interests,  might  be  conceded  to  have 
vocational  value  because  of  the  "general  moral  attitude"  which  it  en- 
genders and  because  the  same  "mental  processes"  developed  by  the  school 
work  are  applicable  in  the  positions  into  which  the  pupils  will  go. 

But  aside  from  this  more  general  phase  of  the  question,  or  in  addition 
to  it,  it  seems  evident  that  the  school  is  prepared  by  its  laboratories,  by 
its  plan  of  individual  programs,  and  especially  by  its  widening  sympathy 

'College  Studies  and  Professional  Training,  Educational  Review,  October,  '11. 
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with  the  economic  interests  of  the  pupils,  to  give  to  many  a  real  voca- 
tional education  by  providing  in  any  desired  or  needed  proportion,  the 
three  elements  of  a  complete  vocational  equipment  discussed  earlier  in 
this  article:  general  information,  mechanical  skill,  and  scientific  tech- 
nical knowledge.  The  writer  believes  that  the  substantial  progress  made 
by  the  school  in  this  direction  is  the  result  of  a  genuine  effort  to  make 
over,  not  simply  to  add  to,  the  earlier  institution,  an  efifort  which  com- 
mands our  sincere  admiration. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  WILL  HAVE  TO  BE 
AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  FOR  THE  DOUBLE  REASON 
THAT  THEY  CANNOT  BE  SUCCESSFUL 
WITHOUT  ARTICULATING  WITH  THAI 
SYSTEM,  AND  THAT  THEY  WILL  NOT  BE 
ACCEPTED  EITHER  BY  CAPITAL  OR  OR- 
GANIZED LABOR  WITHOUT  STANDING  UP 
ON  A  LEGAL  FOOTING  WHICH  IS  INDEPEN- 
DENT   OF    BOTH     AND    FAIR    TO    EACH    OF 

THEM. — Andrew  S.  Draper  in  "Ameri- 
ran  Education." 


EDITORIAL 

AS  we  begin  the  second  volume  of  Vocational  Education  we 
wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  many  words  of  en- 
couragement that  we  have  received  during  the  past  year.  We 
have  been  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  number  and  character  of  the 
friendly  letters  that  have  come  to  us.  If,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case, 
our  efforts  have  already  met  the  approval  of  government  officials,  pro- 
gressive superintendents  and  school  principals,  as  well  as  manufacturers, 
labor  leaders,  social  workers  and  teachers  engaged  in  vocational  school 
work,  we  may  reasonably  look  for  their  continued  support  in  our  efforts 
to  further  develop  the  magazine  and  extend  its  influence  during  the 
coming  year.     Such  support  we  certainly  need. 

Expressions  of  approval  are  always  prized,  but  of  greater  practical 
value  are  the  suggestions  that  come  from  friendly  criticism.  We  want 
especially  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  friends  who  have  told 
us  how  to  make  the  magazine  better.  To  one  such  is  due  the  credit  for 
the  change  in  the  size  of  the  type  in  the  "Of  Current  Interest"  depart- 
ment and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  pages  in  the  text  of 
this  issue.  From  others  have  come  suggestions  concerning  articles  and 
special  features,  some  of  which  will  appear  from  time  to  time  during  the 
year.  As  stated  a  year  ago,  we  are  open-minded  and  seeking  wisdom 
from  whatever  source  it  may  come.  We  are  trying  to  help  in  working 
out  the  problems  of  education  for  citizenship  in  this  great  American 
democracy,  and  especially  the  problems  of  that  neglected  phase  of  edu- 
cation which  trains  for  vocations. 

A  New  Goal  In  giving  emphasis  to  vocational  education  we  do  not 
Education  forget  the  importance  of  the  greater  field  of  general  edu- 
cation. On  the  contrary,  we  would  couple  vocational 
education  with  general  education  and  recognize  in  the  two  a  new  goal 
— a  double  aim  which  becomes  more  and  more  a  necessity  as  the  country 
grows  older  and  man's  activities  become  more  highly  specialized.  Edu- 
cation must  not  only  increase  general  ability,  but  it  must  also  give  special 
fitness;  it  must  train  for  getting  a  living  as  well  as  for  living.  We 
must  have  general  education  to  hold  us  together  as  a  nation,  a  state, 
a  community — to  insure  social  solidarity,  but  we  must  also  have  special 
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education  if  we  are  to  compete  with  other  nations  in  knowledge  and 
skill,  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  rate  of  progress  we  have  set  for  ourselves 
in  the  arts  and  industries.  This  is  an  age  of  specialists,  and  specialists 
become  such  largely  thru  special  training. 

General  education  lays  foundations  that  are  essential ;  it  also  gives 
breadth  and  flexibility  of  thought  and  action;  it  spreads  before  the 
pupil  the  whole  drama  of  the  past  and  inspires  him  with  life  for  the 
future — it  gives  him  ideals.  But  alone  it  does  not  produce  the  car- 
penters, the  plumbers,  the  masons,  the  architects,  the  decorators  that 
build  our  houses.  Alone  it  does  not  produce  the  agriculturist,  and  the 
miller  and  the  baker  and  the  merchant  that  provide  us  with  food. 
Alone  it  does  not  train  men  to  grow  cotton  or  flax,  or  to  spin  fibres  and 
weave  cloth,  or  to  cut  and  fit  the  garments  we  wear.  Alone  it  fails 
to  produce  the  men  who  design  and  construct  and  operate  the  great 
engines  of  commerce  on  land  and  on  sea,  and  the  expert  men  who  work 
in  the  industries  that  preserve  for  us  in  book  and  periodical  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages  in  printed  word  and  illustration.  General  education  alone 
cannot,  from  its  very  nature,  produce  the  specialist  except  the  specialist 
in  generalities  and  it  is  the  specialists  in  specialties  that  cause  the  world 
to  progress  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Vocational  education  alone,  on  the  other  hand,  is  too  narrow;  it 
lacks  in  the  quality  and  breadth  of  its  foundations;  men  who  are  mere 
specialists  are  apt  to  be  hardly  more  than  human  machines.  Moreover, 
vocational  training  alone  fails  to  produce  that  mental  flexibility  that  is 
essential  to  the  highest  degree  of  social  efficiency.  As  Dr.  Henry  Suzzalo 
of  Columbia  University  has  said,  "Great  economic  gain  does  not  come 
merely  from  turning  out  more  heels  at  a  machine,  but  also  from  gaining 
a  social  point  of  view  which  will  enable  one  to  prevent  a  strike."  Voca- 
tional training  alone  cannot  perform  the  whole  task  of  education  any 
more  than  can  general  education  alone.  It  is  only  thru  the  wise  com- 
bination of  the  general  and  the  vocational  elements  that  the  highest 
social  results  can  be  attained.  And  it  is  these  highest  social  results  that 
should  be  the  aim  of  public  education. 

The  This  being  the  case,  and  the  economy  of  preserving  the 

Rejuvenated    unity  of  public  education  being  recognized,  there  is  but 
one  course  to  take  if  the  public  schools  are  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  twentieth  century.     Schoolmen  must  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  reconstructing  the  curriculum,  keeping  constantly  in  mind 
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the  double  aim  of  education.  By  addition  and  subtraction,  by  re- 
valuation and  vitalization,  by  establishing  a  much  closer  connection 
between  school  and  life,  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  must 
change  and  its  organization  must  expand  at  certain  points,  thus  produc- 
ing new  types  of  schools.  Such  a  task  is  not  an  easy  one  and  cannot 
be  encompassed  in  a  moment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  be  so  large 
as  first  appears;  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  and  the  first  steps  may 
be  taken  in  almost  any  community  without  much  delay,  provided  the 
schoolmen  are  ready  to  take  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  changes  that  the  full  recognition  of 
the  double  aim  in  education  will  necessitate,  but  we  may  with  assurance 
point  out,  at  least,  one  of  these: 

Schoolmen  will  recognize  that  the  development  of  vocational  educa- 
tion involves  not  only  the  introduction  of  new  elements  into  the  school 
curriculum,  but  especially  it  means  putting  new  life  into  many  elements 
already  there.  A  striking  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  in  this 
direction  is  found  in  the  arithmetic  work  that  has  been  developed  at  the 
Manhattan  Trade  School  in  New  York  City.  Many  of  the  girls  came 
to  the  school  after  having  completed  the  arithmetic  course  of  the  New 
York  City  public  schools,  but  they  were  found  to  be  exceedingly  de- 
ficient in  even  the  fundamental  processes  and  in  fractions.  They  could 
not  apply  the  principles  of  the  public  school  arithmetic  to  the  simplest 
problems  of  measurement  and  cost.  Their  arithmetic  work  seemed 
to  have  been  hardly  more  than  so  many  puzzle  pages  unrelated  to  the 
real  problems  of  life.  Consequently  a  new  arithmetic  had  to  be  written 
for  the  students  in  that  school  and  sufficient  practical  drill  given  to 
enable  pupils  to  be  sure  of  their  results.  Arithmetic  then  became  a 
new,  an  interesting,  a  vital  study.  In  some  of  the  continuation  schools 
of  Germany  arithmetic  is  made  vocational  by  having  a  different  group 
of  problems  prepared  for  the  apprentices  of  each  trade,  and  further, 
often,  by  having  the  arithmetic  taught  by  a  man  who  is  an  expert  in 
the  trade.  For  example,  in  Charlottenburg  we  saw  a  class  of  baker's 
apprentices  being  taught  arithmetic  by  a  master  baker.  They  were  being 
drilled  in  just  the  problems  that  a  baker  has  to  meet  in  his  business. 
Each  of  the  other  groups  of  apprentices  were  treated  in  a  similar  way. 
In  Leipsic  we  looked  over  the  arithmetic  books  of  the  lithographer's 
apprentices.  In  these  were  found  every  kind  of  problem  a  lithographer 
would  be  expected  to  meet  in  a  lifetime,  and  every  commercial  banking 
or  legal  form  he  would  need  to  make  out,  from  a  simple  bill  to  a  legal 
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contract  with  an  employer  or  insurance  company.  The  pupils  were 
not  only  taught  the  important  facts  about  these  forms  but  they  were 
required  to  fill  them  out  and  keep  them  in  their  book  which  after  the 
course  had  been  completed  became  a  cyclopedia  of  useful  knowledge  for 
ready  reference.  In  such  continuation  schools  arithmetic  has  vocational 
value. 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  president  of  New  York  University,  in 
his  book  "The  Making  of  our  Middle  School"  tells  us  that  Latin  was 
introduced  into  the  grammar  schools  of  England  because  of  its  vocational 
value.  The  laws  of  that  time  were  written  in  Latin.  Therefore  a 
lawyer  must  read  Latin.  Every  subject  of  first  rank  in  the  public  school 
curriculum  came  into  the  schools  to  supply  some  practical  need  in  life. 
Among  the  most  recent  of  these  are  drawing,  sewing,  cooking,  and  other 
forms  of  handwork,  but  it  is  no  less  true  of  mathematics,  science,  history, 
and  language.  Once  in  the  school,  however,  they  have  been  worked  over 
and  over  until  they  have  become  so  scholasticised  that  in  many  cases 
they  I:ave  lost  their  original  vigor.  This  loss  has  come  very  naturally  in 
a  commendable  effort  to  broaden  and  enrich  general  education.  But 
now  it  becomes  evident  that  in  the  process  some  specific  results  have  been 
lost.     Hence  the  necessity  of  a  reconstruction  of  our  educational  fabric. 

But  in  this  reconstruction  or  rejuvenation  there  should  be  and  need 
be  no  sacrifice  of  the  good  already  accomplished.  General  culture  is 
no  less  valuable  today  than  in  times  past.  Indeed  it  has  never  been 
more  needed  than  in  this  age  of  speed  and  commercialism.  We  must 
hold  fast  to  the  good  while  reaching  out  for  the  better,  and  there  is  no 
real  conflict  between  the  two. 


The  The  recognition  of  the  double  aim  in  American  education 

Expanded  — ^^^  cultural  and  the  vocational — does  not  mean  that 
educational  work  will  be  rearranged  so  as  to  make  two 
parallel  lines  to  correspond  with  those  in  some  foreign  countries,  but 
rather  that  our  thrifty  educational  tree  shall  throw  out  wider  branches 
of  opportunity  just  above  the  main  trunk  so  that  instead  of  resembling 
a  Lombardy  poplar,  as  it  does  today,  it  may  be  more  like  the  broad- 
spreading  and  beneficent  live  oak — not  a  tower  to  catch  the  eye  at  long 
range,  but  a  wide  and  cooling  shelter  from  the  burning  sun  and  from  the 
storm.  The  main  trunk  of  our  educational  tree  should  never  be  divided, 
the  foundation  of  general  education  which  is  given  in  the  elementary 
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school  is  as  essential  with  a  double  aim  as  with  a  single.  The  problem 
before  us  is,  first,  to  make  elementary  education  more  vital  by  keeping 
it  closer  to  the  life  outside  of  the  school,  and  second,  to  discover  just 
where  the  first  vocational  branches  should  be  allowed  to  shoot  out  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  forced  by  circumstances  to  go  out  into 
industry  as  soon  as  the  law  will  permit. 

If  the  educational  forces  of  this  country  can  grasp  the  full  significance 
of  the  double  aim  of  education, — can  appreciate  the  breadth  and  real 
significance  of  the  movement  for  more  vocational  training,  and  can  realize 
that  the  new  demand  is  not  antagonistic  to  cherished  ideals,  but  merely 
an  extension  of  them  to  cover  new  social  and  industrial  conditions,  then 
the  cause  of  public  education  will  still  go  forward  and  be  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past  the  chief  unifying  institution  in  our  great  and  diversified 
nation.  — C.  A.  Bennett. 


Education  American  institutions  are  organized,  theoretically  at  least, 
at  the  Top  ""  ^^^  supposition  that  the  only  barriers  to  upward  pro- 
gress are  the  limitations  of  individual  endowment.  Every- 
thing must  be,  as  we  say,  "open  at  the  top."  But  against  this  principle 
our  traditional  education  has  been  a  serious  ofifender  in  contributing  to 
the  restriction  of  possibilities  in  the  cases  of  countless  individuals.  This 
it  has  done  by  its  cultivation  of  ideals  and  inclinations  in  a  narrow  field, 
and  by  its  attraction  away  from  commerce  and  industry  toward  genteel 
careers.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  practical  tendency  of  our  acade- 
mic education  is  to  prescribe  the  future  careers  of  the  young  people  who 
submit  themselves  to  it. 

Before  education  can  be  truly  said  to  be  "open  at  the  top"  it  must 
prepare  with  equal  facility  for  all  legitimate  future  plans  of  boys  and 
girls.  Granted  that  the  needs  of  those  who  are  to  go  on  to  high  school 
and  college  are  well  taken  care  of,  equally  careful  and  efficient  attention 
must  now  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the  many  times  larger  number  who  go 
no  farther  than  the  elementary  school.  This  means  a  great  development 
of  vocational  training,  but  it  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  fully  appreciated 
that  the  work  offered  will  be  no  more  vocational  than  the  traditional 
school  work  is  for  those  who  utilize  its  advantages. 

The  proposition  can  not  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  special 
or  class  education.  It  is  simply  a  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  universal 
education — the  only  educational  policy  that  can  be  defended  in  a  democ- 
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racy.  The  elementary  school  must  be  reorganized  on  a  basis  that  will 
permit  it  to  sustain  the  same  relation  to  subsequent  industrial  education 
or  to  immediate  wage-earning  that  it  does  to  subsequent  professional  or 
technical  education  or  to  so-called  general  education.  It  must  provide 
a  foundation  upon  which  any  reasonable  superstructure  may  be  built. 

— William  T.  Bawden. 


OF   CURRENT   INTEREST 
PRE-VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

The  majority  of  those  interested  in  vocational  education  are  agreed 
that  definite  trade  instruction  should  not  be  given  to  boys  and  girls  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  the  compulsory  attendance  limit  in  most  states. 
There  are  a  number  who  maintain  that  boys  and  girls  are  incapable  of 
learning  a  trade  well  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  economic  conditions 
have  forced  many  to  attempt  a  trade  at  fourteen.  But  whether  the  age 
limit  be  fourteen  or  sixteen,  one  thing  is  reasonably  certain,  that  is,  that 
some  preparation  should  be  made  before  this  age  for  later  trade  in- 
struction. Better  results  are  obtained  in  the  trade  school  and  the  pupils 
are  better  fitted  to  "begin"  life,  generally,  if  some  preparatory  work 
has  been  done  before  they  leave  the  elementary  school.  What  shall 
constitute  this  preparatory  work,  at  what  age,  and  in  what  grade  it 
should  begin,  where  and  how  it  shall  be  conducted,  what  it  shall  be 
called,  are  unsettled  questions,  but  that  the  need  for  such  instruction 
exists  is  conceded  by  all  who  have  studied  "the  wasted  years."  Senator 
Carroll  S.  Page,  speaking  before  the  Senate  on  June  5th,  said  "Vocational 
education  helps  the  boy  'to  find  himself  especially  if  we  link  his  voca- 
tional education  with  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades — before  compulsory 
education  ceases."  Even  should  the  pupil  continue  into  a  vocational 
high  school  rather  than  into  a  shorter  trade  school  he  will  be  the  better 
for  such  work  as  will  make  the  transition  less  abrupt. 

This  preparatory  work  is  coming  to  be  known  under  the  term  "pre- 
vocational."  Pre-vocational  work  may  then  be  broadly  defined  as  that 
form  of  school  work  which  prepares  pupils  below  high  school  age  to 
meet  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  trade  school,  and  to  some  extent 
those  imposed  by  the  industrial  world.  In  some  sections  the  definition 
is  more  limited.  For  example,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Manual 
Arts  Association,  in  February  of  this  year,  pre-vocational  work  was 
defined  as  "work  planned  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  in  which  approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the  school  time 
is  devoted  to  various  forms  of  handwork  and  the  remainder  to  the 
essentials  of  those  academic  subjects  usually  scheduled  for  those  years." 
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Under  the  wider  definition  pre-vocational  education  will  include 
work  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  of  the  regular  elementary  school  and 
will  also  include  work  in  special  public  schools,  such  as  the  so-called 
elementary  industrial  schools  for  pupils  of  corresponding  age  and  grade. 
This  complicates  the  discussion,  but  the  inclusion  seems  necessary  when 
the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  character  of  the  work  are  considered. 
Further  confusion  arises  from  the  fact  that  some  cities  have  pre-vocational 
work  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  of  the  elementary  schools,  while 
others  segregate  classes  and  pupils  in  certain  schools  set  aside  for  the 
pre-vocational  classes.  It  would  seem  best,  then,  to  lay  aside  distinctions 
as  to  the  kind  of  school  and  to  bound  our  discussion  only  by  the  age 
limit  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  and  by  the  vocational  motive  of 
the  instruction. 

Like  other  phases  of  vocational  education,  this  form  of  the  problem 
has  been  developed  in  various  ways  in  different  cities.  In  the  items 
which  follow  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  are  all  represented,  thus 
making  comparisons  and  conclusions  possible. 

BOSTON. 

Boston  has  done  pioneer  work  in  pre-vocational  instruction,  and  now 
has  a  well-established  system.  The  pupils  taking  this  work  are  segre- 
gated in  "pre-vocational  centers,"  which  were  first  conducted  experi- 
mentally but  were  this  last  year  incorporated  into  the  elementary  schools 
as  a  regular  feature.  There  are  now  six  centers  in  operation,  directed 
by  "pre-vocational  instructors."  Each  center  conducts  a  shop  in  which 
one  occupation  is  taught  and  around  which  the  academic  work  is  ar- 
ranged. The  shop  is  managed,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  age  and 
ability  of  the  boys,  as  a  commercial  establishment.  A  business-like  spirit 
is  cultivated.  The  group  plan  of  working,  rather  than  individual  in- 
struction, is  followed  if  the  occupation  permits.  The  occupations  used 
as  a  basis  of  instruction  in  the  Boston  centers  are  woodworking,  box- 
making,  machine-shop  practice,  printing,  sheet-metal  working,  and  book- 
binding. These  centers  were  described  in  detail  in  the  Associations  de- 
partment of  the  June,  1912,  Manual  Training  Magazine. 

Mention  of  Boston's  pre-vocational  classes  would  be  incomplete, 
however,  without  an  account  of  the  two  classes,  maintained  by  the 
North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School,  which  are  affiliated  with  the 
public  schools.  The  North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School,  of  which 
Alvin  E.  Dodd  is  director,  is  a  privately  supported  institution,  located 
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in  a  congested  tenement  district  of  the  city.  Very  early  in  its  work,  the 
need  for  vocational  training  for  the  boys  and  girls  was  discovered.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  September,  1907,  a  class  of  fifty  girls  was  received  from  the 
Hancock  School  of  the  city  system  for  ten  hours  of  industrial  training. 
In  September,  1909,  a  class  of  twenty-one  boys,  about  thirteen  years 
of  age  but  ranging  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grade  was  received  from 
the  Eliot  Public  School  for  instruction  in  a  modified  grammar  school 
course,  including  both  academic  and  industrial  work.  At  first,  in  one 
class,  the  academic  work  was  continued  at  the  public  school,  the  pupils 
coming  to  the  pre-vocational  class  for  the  industrial  work  only.  Now 
all  of  the  work  for  these  two  classes  is  conducted  at  the  North  Bennett 
Street  Industrial  School.  The  plans  for  these  classes  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  the  City  of  Boston.  Pupils 
have  been  selected  by  the  masters  of  the  respective  grammar  schools  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  North  Bennett  Street  School  and 
the  parents  of  the  pupils.  The  girls'  pre-vocational  class  for  the  year 
1911  consisted  of  twenty-four  members.  The  room  in  which  most  of 
the  work  is  given  is  equipped  with  table-desks  with  drawers  which  serve 
both  as  school-desks  and  work-tables,  thus  economizing  equipment.  The 
course  of  study  for  the  first  year,  with  the  number  of  hours  for  each 
subject,  follows :  Sewing,  hand  and  machine,  simple  garment  making, 
study  of  materials,  6;  cooking  and  housekeeping,  3;  design,  1;  arith- 
metic, 4;  geography  and  history,  3;  literature,  composition  and  spelling, 
4/4 ;  gjmnastics  and  hygiene,  1  ;  total  22^^  hours  psr  week.  The  course 
for  the  second  year  is  a  continuation  of  the  first  with  the  exception  that 
business  conditions  and  methods  are  substituted  for  geography  and 
history,  and  civics  is  added.  The  immediate  needs  of  the  girls  determine 
the  character  of  the  sewing  course.  The  pupils  furnish  their  own 
materials,  selected  after  a  study  of  materials  has  been  made.  Each  girl 
keeps  an  account  of  the  cost,  amount  of  material  and  time  required  for 
each  garment,  and  each  finished  garment  is  marked  by  the  girl  what  she 
thinks  it  deserves.  In  cooking,  recipes  for  family  amounts  ar-  us?d. 
The  arithmetic  has  been  correlated  with  wage-earning  under  differing 
conditions,  calculating  amounts  and  costs  of  materials,  household  and 
personal  accounts,  carpeting,  papering,  etc. 

History  deals  with  the  industrial  development  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  country,  while  geography  has  been  the  study  of  raw  materials  in 
the  form  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  The  girls  p'an  outfits  of  cloth- 
ing according  to  a  weekly  wage. 
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A  beginning  has  been  made  in  order  work  which  has  proved  a  strong 
incentive  to  thoro  work.  A  similar  incentive  was  furnished  this  last 
year  in  the  cooking  classes  by  the  lunches  served  to  a  group  of  eight 
teachers  of  the  neighborhood.  Not  only  did  the  preparation  and  serving 
of  these  lunches  make  the  girls  wish  to  cook  better  but  it  also  inspired 
them  to  be  more  careful  of  personal  appearance  and  general  demeanor. 

Those  who  successfully  complete  this  pre-vocational  course  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  girls  with  advanced  standing. 
The  year's  work  has  shown  the  following  results  which  amply  justify 
the  existence  of  the  class.  It  has  (a)  developed  habits  of  industry  in 
the  girls  and  the  love  of  useful  production  for  themselves  and  others; 
(b)  vitalized  the  academic  side  of  their  school  work  and  given  it  a  real 
significance  as  a  part  of  life  and  its  problems;  (c)  lifted  the  standard  in 
the  choice  of  occupation;  (d)  given  them  fair  ability  in  general  house- 
hold work,  cooking,  and  sewing. 

In  the  future  the  first  year's  work  will  be  made  one  of  general  im- 
provement, giving  the  teachers  opportunity  to  study  the  individuality 
and  abilities  of  the  girls.  During  the  second  year  it  will  be  possible 
to  direct  the  energies  of  each  girl  intelligently  and  toward  a  specific  goal. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  boys'  pre-vocational  class  consists,  for  the 
first  year,  of  benchwork  in  wood,  6  hrs. ;  printing,  2;  practical  mathe- 
matics, 3-1/3;  English  literature,  composition,  and  spelling,  6;  geography 
and  history,  3-1/3;  drawing,  freehand  and  mechanical,  1-1/3;  hygiene 
and  personal  habits,  ^^  ;  total  hours  per  week,  22 J^.  The  second  year 
wood-turning,  metalvvork,  and  civics  are  added  and  geography  is  omitted. 
The  boys  do  a  good  deal  of  repairing  about  the  buildings,  working  under 
a  foreman  of  their  own  number,  and  under  regular  shop  methods. 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  pre-vocational  work  with  the  boys  has 
been  to  develop  vocational  consciousness,  thru  the  opportunity  for  learn- 
ing industrial  needs  and  for  developing  self-control,  initiative,  and  self- 
knowledge  of  aptitudes.  The  results  of  the  work  have  been  many;  the 
boys  have  developed  in  personality,  in  appreciation,  in  breadth  of  in- 
terests, and  on  the  industrial  side,  a  spirit  of  cooperation  has  been  de- 
veloped, upon  which  the  success  of  the  shop  and  the  individual  depend. 
Habits  of  industry  and  a  love  for  productive  and  constructive  work 
have  been  formed.  The  life  and  interests  of  the  school  have  been  brought 
more  closely  in  touch  with  the  working  life  to  be  lived  after  school  is 
over.  The  boys  have  been  given  the  ability  to  make  and  read  simple 
working   drawings,    and    facility    in    handling   common    tools    and    the 
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ability  to  keep  them  in  good  working  order.  In  addition,  the  pupils 
have  been  kept  in  school  two  years  longer  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  possible. 

The  experience  of  the  last  year  has  suggested  certain  modifications 
which  will  be  made  in  the  work  of  1912  classes.  No  pupils  will  be 
accepted  from  below  the  fifth  grade,  and  all  must  be  thirteen  years  of 
age  and  must  agree  to  remain  two  years.  Group  projects  and  division 
of  labor  will  also  be  features  of  the  work  this  year.  The  great  hindrance 
to  progress  has  proved  to  be  lack  of  character — lack  of  moral  purpose, 
self-control,  and  obedience.  These  things  are  a  bar  to  development  in 
capability  and  indicate  to  some  extent  the  problem  such  boys  must  be  to 
their  employers,  and  the  hardships  they  will  have  to  endure. 

Statistics,  outlines  of  lessons,  etc.,  are  kept  in  available  form  by  the 
school,  and  may  be  had  on  application. 

The  practice  school  in  connection  with  the  Fitchburg  Normal  School, 
Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  offers  four  courses  in  the  grammar  grades, 
some  of  which  are  pre- vocational,  open  to  pupils,  from  any  school  of 
Fitchburg,  who  have  completed  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade.  The  suc- 
cessful completion  of  any  of  these  courses  will  admit  the  pupil  to  the 
high  school.    This  practice  school  was  erected  and  equipped  by  the  state. 

The  four  courses  are  as  follows:  A  commercial  course,  30  hours 
per  week  for  those  who  expect  to  take  the  commercial  course  in  the 
high  school  or  business  college,  or  who  intend  to  go  to  work  in  offices  or 
stores  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  grades.  In  this  course  5  hours  are 
devoted  to  typewriting  and  handwork. 

A  Literary  Course,  30  hours  per  week,  for  those  who  expect  to  go 
on  thru  high  school  and  college. 

A  Manual  Arts  Course,  30  hours  per  week,  for  those  who  expect  to 
take  the  industrial  course  in  the  high  school,  or  who  intend  to  go  to  work 
in  the  trades,  the  mills,  or  the  factories  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  grades. 

A  Household  Arts  Course,  30  hours  per  week,  for  girls  who  wish  to 
devote  a  large  amount  of  time  to  the  arts  of  home-making. 

The  Manual  Arts  Course  is  the  one  of  these  four  which  has 
the  largest  amount  of  vocational  content  in  the  subject  matter.  Twelve 
and  one-half  hours  are  devoted  to  book  work;  7^  to  physical  training, 
music,  general  exercises  and  recesses;  10  hours  to  handwork  including 
drawing  and  design. 

Some  of  the  forms  of  handwork  undertaken  the  first  year  are;  in 
the  line  of  repairs,  repacking  faucets  in  the  building,  scraping  and  refin- 
ishing  desks,  setting  glass,  care  of  lawn-mowers,  painting  window  screens, 
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relaying  decayed  basement  floors,  repairing  broken  furniture,  reseating 
chairs,  rearranging  rubber  stair  pads;  in  the  line  of  woodworking, 
constructing  workbenches,  assisting  in  making  kitchen  tables,  making 
teachers'  desks  for  entire  building,  building  partitions  and  lockers;  in 
the  painting  line,  bronzing  steam  pipes,  oiling  floors,  finishing  and  seating 
chairs  bought  in  unfinished  wood,  painting  kitchen,  diningroom,  wood- 
working room,  and  locker  rooms,  finishing  workbenches  and  teachers' 
desks,  painting  and  papering  library  room.  Work  has  been  begun  in 
grading  and  the  laying  of  concrete  and  granolithic  walks. 

In  these  lines  of  work  the  pupils  are  directed  not  only  by  the  teachers 
but  by  skilled  journeymen,  also,  who  work  with  them.  It  is  insisted 
that  work  be  performed  with  dispatch  and  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

NEW   YORK. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Utica  Vocational  School,  Utica,  New  York, 
has  a  school  doing  pre-vocational  work.  Charles  B.  Bradley  is  acting 
principal.  This  school  was  opened  last  year,  but  was  reorganized,  and 
opens  this  year  with  a  faculty  consisting  of  one  teacher  of  book-work,  a 
man  to  teach  mechanical  drawing  and  shop  mathematics,  a  cabinet- 
maker and  carpenter  in  one,  a  teacher  of  sewing  and  dressmaking,  and 
a  teacher  of  homemaking.  The  course  of  study  is  for  two  years  and  is 
open  to  pupils  who  have  completed  the  sixth  grade.  The  six-hour  school 
day  is  divided  into  three  equal  periods,  the  middle  period  being  divided 
by  the  noon  intermission.  Boys  and  girls  both  devote  two  hours  to 
academic  work  including  English,  spelling,  penmanship,  and  commercial 
geography.  The  boys  have  two  hours  for  drawing  and  shop  mathematics ; 
while  the  girls  get  their  mathematics  in  connection  with  dressmaking 
and  homemaking.  In  the  second  year  industrial  history  and  civics  take 
the  place  of  geography. 

Regarding  actual  accomplishment  in  a  material  way,  the  boys,  during 
the  past  year,  built  a  bedroom  and  dining-room  with  hardwood  floor,  for 
the  use  of  the  girl's  department,  and  have  made  many  articles  in  usr 
about  the  school.  The  boys  also  built  a  loom  for  weaving  cotton  cloth 
as  a  part  of  their  study  of  local  industries. 

The  girls  have  made  the  cooking  department  self-sustaining  by  serving 
lunches  for  the  students.  The  management  of  the  lunch  making  and  serv- 
ing was  entirely  in  the  girls'  hands.  In  the  sewing  department  the 
preliminary  steps  have  been  learned,  and  the  girls  are  ready  this  fall  to 
study  dressmaking. 
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Pupils  may  enter  the  school   in   September  and   February.     About 
seventv-five  were  in  attendance  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Yonkers  ofifers  a  four-year 
course  of  school  work  which,  in  addition  to  a  broad  general  training,  is 
designed  as  a  direct  preparation  for  industrial  life. 

This  work  may  be  commenced  upon  the  completion  of  the  regular 
course  of  study  of  the  first  six  grades  and  provisions  are  made  for  both 
boys  and  girls  without  regard  to  particular  characteristics  or  conditions. 
The  first  two  years  are  designated  as  vocational  training  and  the  last 
two  years  as  trade  training.  Pupils  are  given  an  opportunity  to  discover 
their  aptitudes  during  the  first  two  years  and  to  develop  them  in  the 
last  two. 

During  the  first  two  years  the  academic  subjects  correspond  to  and 
parallel  the  regular  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  with  this 
difference,  part,  instead  of  practically  all,  the  school  day  is  spent 
upon  them.  The  remainder  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  some  form  of  hand- 
work which  is  really  an  intensified  form  of  manual  training.  Thus  a 
portion  of  every  school  day  is  required  for  such  subjects  as  carpentry, 
cabinet  work,  wood-turning,  pottery  work,  metal  filing,  printing,  cement 
construction,  shoe  repairing  and  drawing  for  boys,  and  sewing,  cooking, 
laundering,  homemaking,  dressmaking,  embroidering,  lacemaking  and 
drawing  for  girls.  Academic  work  includes  English,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, history,  and  civics. 

Classes  are  limited  to  twenty  pupils,  and  boys  are  in  separate  classes 
from  the  girls.  Special  teachers  give  instruction  in  the  so-called  book 
work.  This  is  made  vital  and  interesting  by  frequent  conferences  with 
the  teachers  of  handwork  and  visits  made  to  local  shops  and  stores.  As 
the  class  forms  are  located  in  the  regular  public  school  buildings  some 
studies  are  pursued  in  common  with  other  pupils  of  the  school. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  these  pre-vocational  classes,  which 
were  established  under  the  general  industrial  education  law,  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  State  of  New  York  Education  Department  which 
grants  pupils,  who  enter  the  high  schools,  full  academic  credit  in  the 
subjects  classified  as  handwork.  There  are  no  examinations  in  these 
subjects. 

A  certificate  will  be  granted  to  all  who  satisfactorily  complete  the 
prescribed  two  years  course  of  vocational  work. 
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In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  pre-vocational  work  is  provided  for  in  a 
special  school,  conducted  by  the  board  of  education,  called  the  Boys' 
Industrial  School.  The  pupils  in  this  school  are  of  the  same  age  and 
do  work  of  the  grade  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools.  This  school  was  described  more  in  detail  in  the  May 
number  of  this  magazine. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  has  a  Junior  High  School,  which  includes 
the  grammar  grades  of  the  city,  and  in  the  new  shops  of  this  school 
it  is  planned  to  have  some  pre-vocational  work  altho  details  have  not 
as  yet  been  decided  upon. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  has  pre-vocational  work  in  what  are  known 
as  semi-industrial  schools.  The  course  of  study  parallels  that  of  grades 
seven  and  eight  of  the  regular  elementary  schools.  A  few  pupils  in  the 
semi-industrial  schools  come  from  grade  6  but  most  of  them  come  from 
grades  7  and  8. 

The  pre-vocational  course  of  study  has  been  placed  in  certain  of  the 
elementary  schools  where  it  is  taken  by  all  of  the  pupils  in  grades  7  and 
8.  On  application,  pupils  may  be  transferred  to  some  other  school  with 
the  regular  course,  but  no  such  request  has  ever  been  made. 

The  industrial  work  in  the  pre-vocational  course  includes  carpentry, 
joinery,  repair  work,  art  metalwork,  printing  and  bookbinding,  sewing, 
dressmaking,  art  needlework,  weaving,  cooking,  and  housekeeping. 

Another  example  of  pre-vocational  work  is  found  in  the  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Elementary  Industrial  School,  which  has  already  been  described 
in  this  magazine  by  Mr.  Leavitt,  in  an  article  in  the  September, 
1911,  number.  Mr.  Leavitt  points  out  that  the  Cleveland  school  differs 
from  the  majority  of  pre-vocational  schools  in  that  handwork  is  made 
a  central  but  a  cultural  factor,  while  industry,  not  being  the  primary  end 
sought,  is  utilized  in  both  the  handwork  and  the  book  or  study  work, 
but  especially  the  latter,  as  a  vitalizing  principle.  The  attempt  has  been 
made  to  hold  the  pupils  of  this  school  in  the  regular  school  system.  The 
school  is  developed  as  part  of  the  system  of  general  education. 

Recently,  Cleveland  established  a  second  elementary  industrial  school, 
which  is  more  closely  articulated  with  the  regular  elementary  system. 
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It  is  located  in  one  of  the  regular  school  buildings  in  a  central  part  of 
of  the  city,  and  accommodates  the  regular  first  five  grades  and  pupils  wish- 
ing to  take  the  modified  course  for  grades  6,  7,  and  8,  in  this  and  neigh- 
boring schools.  Pupils  from  this  building  who  wish  to  take  the  regular 
course  are  permitted  to  go  to  other  schools.  The  work  is  conducted  on 
the  departmental  plan  for  a  regular  five-hour  school  day. 

ILLINOIS. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  authorized 
the  establishment  of  four  experimental  schools  for  industrial  work  with 
pupils  from  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.  Handwork  will  occupy 
half  of  the  school  day  and  academic  work  the  other  half.  Two  special 
teachers  have  been  engaged  for  each  school.  Details  as  to  this  pre-voca- 
tional  work  in  Chicago  are  not  yet  available,  but  even  the  brief  exper- 
ience in  the  work  has  created  a  demand  for  more  of  the  pre-vocational 
centers. 

At  Springfield,  Illinois,  is  located  a  pre-vocational  school  in  which 
such  pupils  as  seem  to  need  this  kind  of  instruction  are  segregated.  This 
school  was  described  in  an  article  "Pre-vocational  Work  a  Preventive  of 
Delinquency"  by  the  Principal,  W.  H.  Henderson,  in  the  May  number 
of  this  magazine.  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  therefore,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  state  that  boys  are  admitted  to  the  school  from  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades  of  the  city  schools  provided  they  are  at  least 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Half  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  shopwork  (printing) 
and  half  to  academic  work. 

At  Evanston,  Illinois,  under  the  name  Elementary  Technical  School, 
is  a  school  which  is  doing  pre-vocational  work,  tho  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  notes  by  the  principal,  Walter  W.  Petit,  the  vocational 
purpose  is  not  strongly  emphasized  as  yet. 

"Manual  training  has  been  given  to  the  boys  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  Evanston  schools  for  the  past  ten  years  and  a  well 
equipped  domestic  science  department  has  been  opened  for  the  girls  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
This  line  of  work  is  therefore  not  a  new  departure  in  Evanston. 

The  Elementary  Technical  School  differs,  however,  from  the  other 
schools  of  the  city  in  that  half  time  is  given  to  industrial  work.  Pupils 
from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grades  are  enrolled.    Their  work  in  the  reg- 
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ular  subjects  of  the  grammar  school  course  covers  but  half  the  school 
time.  Articulation  with  the  classical  high  school  of  the  town  is  pro- 
vided for  so  that  while  the  child  is  able  to  secure  a  grasp  of  a  number 
of  elementary  industrial  processes,  he  does  not  find  himself  in  a  school 
in  which  the  ultimate  aim  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  other 
grammar  schools. 

The  pupil  devotes  half  his  time  to  handwork.  The  regular  periods 
for  calisthenics  and  drawing  are  omitted.  The  only  drawing  given  is  in 
connection  with  design.  Music  is  limited  to  one  period  a  week.  Text- 
book work  is  made  as  practical  as  possible,  and  many  omissions  deemed 
necessary  are  made.  Hand  and  book  work  are  correlated  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  of  necessity  the  latter  has  to  be  carried  on,  as  yet,  for  future 
studies  in  which  the  academic  side  may  predominate. 

The  child,  we  believe,  can  be  prepared  for  high  school  by  devoting 
but  half  the  time  to  academic  work,  because  of  the  increased  interest  he 
has  in  his  school  work.  Self-confidence  aroused  in  his  industrial  work 
carries  over  into  the  academic  work,  and  results  in  better  work.  Cor- 
relation of  academic  and  industrial  subjects  aids  in  securing  interest. 
A  comparatively  small  enrolment  with  forty-minute  periods,  part  of 
which  is  devoted  to  supervised  study,  probably  also  accounts  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  ability  of  the  child  to  master  his  book  work.  The  advan- 
tages of  shorter  hours  for  book  work  have  frequently  been  demonstrated. 
In  Gary  the  waste  of  time  by  pupils  is  minimized  by  intensive  work  dur- 
ing half  time.  Our  pupils  have  not  learned  to  concentrate  as  we  should 
like  to  have  them,  but  our  work  seems  to  have  aided  them  in  applying 
themselves. 

We  have  about  a  hundred  children  enrolled.  None  of  them  has 
been  required  to  enter  the  school,  and  so  far  no  child  has  voluntarily 
left  the  institution.  The  school  has  enrolled  as  many  as  it  was  intended 
to  accommodate  and  we  have  had  a  waiting  list.  Three  teachers  give 
their  entire  time  to  academic  work  and  two  to  the  industrial.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  three  others  who  give  part  of  their  time  to  the  industrial 
work  of  the  school. 

Woodwork,  cooking,  sewing,  millinery  and  laundry  work  are  taught. 
All  pupils  devote  from  two  to  eight  hours  a  week  to  applied  art  and  un- 
der this  department  come  block-printing,  stenciling,  weaving,  metalwork, 
bookbinding  and  leather  work.  The  school  has  been  furnished  with  a 
printing  press  and  the  upper  grade  boys  have  done  considerable  printing. 
This  has  been  accomplished  with  practically  no  supervision.    The  seventh 
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and  eighth  grades  print  the  programs  for  the  Friday  literary  exercises, 
advertisements  of  public  lectures  and  evening  classes,  letter-heads  and 
practically  all  the  school  work. 

The  boys  in  the  eighth  grade  spend  eighty  minutes  a  week  in  cooking. 
Such  articles  of  food  are  prepared  as  might  be  served  in  camp  or  at  break- 
fast at  home.  This  has  proved  a  very  popular  course  with  the  boys.  In 
the  seventh  grade  the  boys  devote  two  hours  a  week  for  half  a  year  to 
pressing  and  cleaning  clothes,  patching,  darning,  and  sewing  on  buttons. 
The  girls  of  the  fifth  grade  are  taught  the  use  of  ordinary  wood  tools. 

When  first  planned  the  school  met  with  some  opposition  among  the 
more  conservative  elements.  This  is,  however,  rapidly  disappearing,  and 
a  demand  has  already  come  for  more  industrial  work  in  the  other  schools 
of  the  city.  The  school  has  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  industrial 
work  on  an  enlarged  scale  even  in  towns  which  are  purely  residential 
suburbs  of  large  cities." 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  has  had  a  "Special  Industrial  School,"  open  to 
boys  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  since  1908.  In  cases  of  retardation, 
children  are  sometimes  admitted  from  the  sixth,  and  even  the  fifth,  grade. 
A  three-years  course  is  offered,  with  the  purpose  of  taking  boys  who  have 
little  prospect  of  completing  the  work  of  the  common  school,  and  giving 
them  "a  sort  of  finishing  course  before  they  go  to  work."  The  completion 
of  this  course  is  accepted  for  admission  to  certain  courses  in  the  high 
school.  The  principal  handwork  is  woodworking,  but  carefully  planned 
visits  are  made  to  shops  and  factories  in  other  industries. 

On  the  western  coast  two  school  systems  make  provision  for  pre- 
vocational  instruction,  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle.  In  Los  Angeles  the 
school  system  is  undergoing  complete  reorganization  and  will  develop 
interesting  phases  of  the  attempt  to  fit  the  schools  to  every  side  of  the 
the  life  of  a  cosmopolitan  city.  At  present,  however,  the  Macy  Trade 
School  gives  the  only  example  in  the  city  of  true  pre-vocational  work. 
This  school  was  briefly  outlined  in  this  department  in  the  May  number. 
The  school  is  open  to  both  boys  and  girls  who  are  prepared  for  the 
seventh  grade  and  who  are  fourteen  years  of  age.  These  requirements 
are  not  rigid  however  and  are  modified  in  the  case  of  children  who  are 
especially  qualified  to  pursue  the  course  to  advantage.  The  work  prac- 
tically parallels  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  except  in  the  amount  of 
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time  devoted  to  handwork  and  the  simplification  of  the  bookwork. 
Satisfactory  completion  of  the  two-years  course  admits  pupils  to  the  high 
school. 

Seattle  last  year  had  industrial  courses  of  study  in  the  grammar  grades 
of  three  schools.  The  Board  of  Directors  has  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  the  industrial  courses  in  six  additional  schools,  which  speaks 
plainly  of  the  favor  with  which  the  new  courses  were  met.  While  this 
experiment  was  described  in  the  November  number  of  this  magazine, 
in  the  news  department,  the  statement  relative  to  the  courses  sent  out 
this  year  by  the  Board  states  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  courses  in  a 
fresh  way  and  is  worthy  of  quotation  at  this  time. 


The  elementary  industrial  courses  of  study  relate  much  more  to  the  industries 
for  the  boys  and  to  household  arts  for  the  girls  than  the  ordinary  school  program. 
Many  parents  who  have  given  thought  to  the  educational  needs  of  their  children 
feel  that  a  course  of  study  providing  for  a  training  in  the  practice  of  these  useful 
occupations  and  a  study  of  the  principles  that  are  fundamental  to  their  economic 
and  efficient  application  to  life,  vfill  furnish  a  much  more  satisfactory  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  life  and  also  a  more  satisfactory  preparation  for  a  higher 
education  than  that  afforded  by  the  regular  academic  courses. 

Moreover,  in  every  school  there  are  some  boys  and  girls  who  prefer  studies 
and  exercises  that  employ  their  hands  and  who  have  greater  aptitude  in  such 
studies  than  their  fellows.  They  advance  in  their  development  by  what  they  do 
rather  than  by  what  they  hear.  They  are  practical  minded.  Many  such  children 
drop  out  of  school  as  soon  as  the  law  permits,  not  from  lack  of  ability,  but 
because  the  school  fails  to  fit  its  procedure  to  their  particular  needs.  The 
establishment  of  these  industrial  classes  is  an  attempt  to  fit  the  school  to  the 
wants  of  this  class  of  pupils. 

These  courses  of  study  also  provide  a  more  practical  training  for  a  class 
of  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools  who  will  be  better  suited  by  instruction 
which  will  the  sooner  prepare  them  for  training  in  a  definite  vocation.  Such 
industrial  classes  are  not  substitutes  for  a  trade  school,  but  will  lead  more 
quickly  and  surely  to  apprenticeship  in  business  or  trade  than  the  regular  classes, 
while  also  preparing  the  pupil  to  continue  his  study  either  in  the  high  school  or 
special  schools,  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

The  plan  provides  distinct  courses  for  boys  and  for  girls,  and  requires  the 
separation  of  those  taking  it  from  the  regular  school  classes  in  the  building 
where   it   is   maintained,   because   of   the   difference   between    the   courses. 

The  school  day,  which  is  the  same  as  for  the  regular  classes,  will  be  divided 
into  seven  periods  of  forty  minutes  each,  about  half  of  the  time  to  be  spent  upon 
the  ordinary  school  studies,  modified  to  suit  the  end  aimed  at  in  this  plan,  and 
the  other  half  to  be  devoted  to  the  industrial  and  household  arts — shopwork  and 
mechanical  drawing  for  the  boys,  and  cookery,  sewing,  design  and  drawing  for 
the  girls. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  items  that  pre-vocational  education, 
its  aims  and  purposes,  its  relation  to  other  forms  of  education,  its  subject 
matter,  its  conduct,  are,  as  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion, 
interpreted  differently  in  different  communities.  Communities  newly 
undertaking  the  work  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  compare,  and  select 
such  features  as  are  adaptable  to  their  own  localities,  and  need,  also,  feel 
no  hesitancy  in  developing  new  features  which  seem  to  fit  their  peculiar 
needs. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  problems  of  vocational  training  received  a  large  amount  of  atten- 
tion at  the  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, in  Chicago,  July  6th  to  12th.  The  proposition  that  the  work 
of  the  schools  must  be  more  closely  related  to  and  more  definitely  prepara- 
tory to  the  work  of  everyday  life  was  reiterated  and  emphasized  in  many 
addresses. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  public  educational  system,  as  at  present  organ- 
ized, to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times  was  discussed  by  Superintendent 
Carroll  G.  Pearse,  Milwaukee,  in  the  President's  Address.  "With  the 
tremendous  changes  that  have  come  into  our  industrial  life,  with  the 
continued  clustering  together  of  our  people  in  the  cities,  we  still  maintain 
too  largely  a  school  curriculum  formed  under  conditions  which  have 
pa.ssed  away."  One  of  the  changes  declared  necessary  is  that  of  finding 
more  courses  of  study  demanding  actual  work  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

SOCIAL    FORCES    MUST   COOPERATE. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Cooley,  of  the  Chicago  Commercial  Club,  in  an  address 
before  the  Department  of  School  Administration,  called  attention  to  the 
gradual  disintegration  of  the  home,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
school  should  exert  a  greater  influence,  acting  with  the  state  and  social 
forces  generally  in  preventing  demoralization.  He  analyzed  the  condi- 
tions that  make  it  necessary  for  boys  and  girls  to  leave  school  at  an  early 
age,  and  declared  that  the  school  must  become  a  more  important  factor 
in  the  elevation  of  society. 

The  Monday  morning  session  of  the  Department  of  Manual  Training 
and  Art  was  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  "Citizenship  in  Industrial 
Education,"  and  "The  Relation  of  the  Elementary  School  to  Subsequent 
Industrial  Education."     On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  topics  were:     "The 
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Significance  of  the  Industrial  Arts  in  the  Schools,"  and  "Sociological 
Phases  of  Industrial  Education."  Speaking  on  the  latter  topic,  Professor 
Frank  M.  Leavitt,  University  of  Chicago,  said:  "Industrial  education 
is  sociologically  significant  for  what  it  is  making  possible  in  the  way  of 
collective  control,  that  is,  control  by  the  community  of  the  conditions  of 
child  labor.  It  is  a  matter  of  social  concern  that  children  are  now  being 
warped,  degraded,  killed,  mentally  and  morally  and  physically,  by  their 
early  industrial  experiences.  A  thorogoing  system  of  industrial  education 
leads  inevitably  to  vocational  guidance,  child  labor  and  apprenticeship 
laws,  and  public  wage  boards,  and  will  serve  to  bind  all  together." 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Rural  and  Agri- 
cultural Education  considerable  stimulus  was  given  to  the  movement  for 
better  development  of  the  country's  agricultural  resources.  Secretary 
W.  G.  Edens,  of  the  Illinois  Bankers'  Association,  advocated  agricultural 
development  thru  the  formation  of  girls'  domestic  science  clubs,  boys' 
corn  clubs,  highway  improvement,  and  scientific  training  of  the  farmers 
on  their  own  land. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND   INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION. 

In  discussing  the  "Manufacturer's  Viewpoint  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion," C.  R.  Dooley,  Educational  Department  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric and  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburg,  said :  "The  manufacturer 
is  not  in  the  educational  business  from  philanthropic  or  even  welfare 
motives.  He  is  not  in  it  because  he  thinks  he  knows  better  how  to  teach 
school  than  the  professional  teacher.  He  is  in  it  because  the  demand  for 
men  and  women,  properly  trained  to  carry  on  his  business,  has  forced  him 
into  it. 

"The  raw  material  that  he  gets  is  not  only  not  prepared  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  science,  but  it  is  not  classified  or  segregated.  Many  boys 
have  had  manual  training  who  by  temperament  have  no  mechanical  apti- 
tude; therefore,  the  first  requisite  of  public  school  teachers  is  to  properly 
classify  their  students,  and  insist  upon  giving  each  student  that  kind  of 
training  for  which  nature  fitted  him." 

The  Thursday  afternoon  session  of  the  Department  of  Elementary 
Education  was  given  up  to  a  discussion  of  "The  Place  of  Training  in 
the  Practical  Arts  in  the  Upper  Grades  of  the  Elementary  School  as 
a  Part  of  a  Program  of  General  Education  and  Vocational  Guidance." 
The  speakers  were  Secretary  C.  A.   Prosser,   National  Society  for  the 
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Promotion  of  Industrial  Education;  Professor  F.  M.  Leavitt,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  and  John  C.  Brodhead,  Assistant  Director  of  Manual 
Arts,  Boston. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  in  the  De- 
partment of  Manual  Training  and  Arts :  President,  Arthur  L.  Williston, 
director,  Wentworth  Institute,  Boston;  Vice-President,  Miss  Lillian 
S.  Cushman,  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  University  of  Chicago;  Secretary, 
Robert  W.  Selvidge,  professor  of  manual  arts,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia. 

.Jit, 

That  Iowa  will  soon  take  a  place  among  far-seeing  states  which  are 
making  provision  for  industrial  education  can  not  be  doubted  when  recent 
activities  are  considered.  Educators  of  the  state  seem  to  have  given 
much  more  consideration  to  agricultural  education  than  to  other  forms 
of  industrial  education.  It  is  indicative  of  the  times  that  the  State 
Manufacturers'  Association,  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the 
State  Bankers'  Association  have  taken  the  matter  up  and  are  pushing 
it  vigorously. 

There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  these  organizations  that  the 
state  has  been  giving  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  extension  of  agricul- 
tural education  to  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  the  needs  of  the  factories 
for  trained  artisans.  Students  of  statistics  point  out  that  the  future 
development  of  the  state  must  be  in  manufacturing — that  the  limit  of 
agricultural  development  has  been  nearly  if  not  quite  reached.  There 
has  been  no  suggestion  among  these  organizations  of  curtailing  the  ex- 
cellent work  in  agricultural  education  which  must  go  on  to  hold  the 
supremacy  already  gained,  but  they  are  demanding  that  the  state  parallel 
the  work  in  agriculture  in  the  department  of  mechanic  arts.  The  State 
College  at  Ames  has  the  two  departments,  but  the  work  of  the  mechanic 
arts  dvision  has  not  extended  beyond  the  instruction  of  students  in  engin- 
eering. Dean  Marston,  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  Department,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  progress  of  events,  has  outlined  a  plan  of  industrial  educa- 
tion for  Iowa  which  was  summarized  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
State  Manufacturers'  Association  at  the  Sioux  City  meeting  in  June. 
The  resolutions,  directed  to  the  state  legislature,  and  the  state  board  of 
education,  read  as  follows: 

"1.  Provide  for  mechanic  arts  extension  work  and  correspondence 
study,  having  the  same  relation  to  the  mechanic  arts  division  of  the  state 
college  which  the  agricultural  extension  work  has  to  the  agricultural 
division. 
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"2.  Establish  a  system  of  state-aided  trade  schools  properly  coordi- 
nated with  the  present  school  system,  and  upon  whose  Boards  employers 
and  employes  are  strongly  represented." 

The  State  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  meeting  in  June  at  Muscatine 
passed  resolutions  making  practically  the  same  demands.  The  subject 
was  thoroly  discussed  at  the  State  Bankers'  Association  meeting  at  Cedar 
Rapids. 

The  mechanic  arts  extension  work  is  proposed  to  care  for  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  those  already  engaged  in  the  industries  who  cannot  now 
stop  their  life  work  and  go  to  school.  The  proposed  trade  schools  will 
provide  for  the  younger  people  who  have  not  yet  entered  the  industries. 

Much  interest  will  attach  to  the  further  development  of  this  problem 
in  Iowa. 

The  speech  of  the  Hon.  Carroll  S.  Page  on  the  Vocational  Education 
bill  before  the  Senate  June  5th  has  been  published  as  a  Senate  document. 
Senator  Page  first  covered  the  amended  bill  section  by  section,  explaining 
the  important  points  logically  and  carefully.  He  then  discussed  the 
different  phases  of  educational  work  which  will  be  benefited  by  the  pro- 
posed appropriations,  and  also  the  administrative  provisions  of  the  bill. 
The  speech  was  characterized  by  sound  argument  and  should  receive  a 
careful  reading  from  a  wide  audience. 

So  many  portions  of  the  speech  are  notable  for  logic  and  eloquence 
that  it  is  difficult  to  select  such  points  as  will  further  enlighten  those 
readers  who  have  already  been  made  acquainted  with  the  main  features 
of  the  bill. 

We  note,  first,  an  amendment  regarding  the  time  when  appropriations 
will  become  available.  The  appropriations  for  the  "extension-work" 
fund,  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  for  administration  purposes  will 
become  available  June  30th.,  1913.  All  others  will  be  deferred  until 
June  30th.,  1916.  This  deferment  will  serve  two  purposes.  It  will 
allow  time  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  new  departments  and  it 
will  give  the  states  time  to  make  such  laws  as  arc  necessary  to  harmonize 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  teacher-training  appropriations  include  $480,000  for  a  "college 
teachers'  training  fund."  This  last  item  is  an  amendment,  the  bill  as  first 
drafted  providing  for  a  "normal  teachers'  training  fund"  only. 

Mr.  Page  made  a  summary  showing  the  maximum  limit  of  the  appro- 
priations, to  be  reached  in   1921,  as  follows: 
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For  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries  and  home 
economics,  in  connection  with  our  general  secondary  or  public 
high    school    system $  3,000,000 

For   the   teaching   of   the   trades    and    industries    and    home    economics 

in    separate    schools 3,000,000 

For    instruction    in    agriculture    and    home    economics    in    state    district 

agricultural   schools   3,125,000 

For   agricultural   extension   work 2,980,000 

For  branch  experiment  and  demonstration  stations  at  district  agri- 
cultural  schools    1,050,000 

For    the    education    of    teachers    at    state    normal    and    other    training 

schools     1,027,000 

For  the  education  of  teachers  at  state  agricultural   colleges 480,000 

For  administration  expenses    90,000 

Total   $14,752,000 

For  the  first  three  years  the  total  appropriation  per  year  does  not 
exceed  $2,777,000. 

Another  important  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

"Any  state  or  the  District  of  Columbia  may  accept  the  benefit  of  any 
one  or  more  of  the  respective  funds  herein  appropriated  to  it  and  may 
defer  the  acceptance  of  the  benefit  of  any  one  or  more  of  such  funds  and 
shall  be  required  to  meet  only  the  conditions  imposed  in  relation  to  those 
funds  the  benefit  of  which  it  has  accepted." 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  leave  it  optional  with  any  state 
to  accept  any  one  or  all  of  the  appropriations  and  to  permit  it  to  defer 
the  acceptance  of  any  given  provision  or  provisions  until  the  state  may 
wish  to  accept  the  benefits  therefrom. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  which  Senator  Page  especially  emphasized 
was  the  provision  made  thruout  for  safeguarding  the  various  funds  against 
deflection  to  other  purposes  than  those  clearly  nominated  in  the  bill. 

The  Senator's  declaration  of  faith  in  the  bill  and  its  cause  may  well 
express  the  faith  of  all  the  friends  of  the  movement.     He  said : 

"Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  great,  broad,  generous  pro- 
position— which  involves  the  betterment  and  the  uplift  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  men  of  our  Nation  who  toil — can  be  stopped  any  more 
than  we  can  dam  the  waters  of  Niagara.  We  may  cry  'Expense!'  'Cost!' 
'Unconstitutionality'  and  by  so  doing  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but 
like  Banquo's  ghost,  it  will  not  down;  and  I,  for  one,  will  never  take 
counsel  of  my  fears  on  a  measure  which  I  beileve  to  be  so  everlastingly 
right. 
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"The  fight  is  going  on  until  success  will  crown  the  efforts  of  some 
one,  if  not  myself,  in  order  that  the  great  wrong  to  the  chief  asset  of  this 
country — the  American  boy — may  be  righted,  and  the  American  people 
thereby  started  upward  on  a  broader,  better  educational  highway." 

.Jilt 

The  Schoolmasters'  Association  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  has  demon- 
strated its  interest  in  vocational  education  by  outlining  a  program  of  ac- 
tivites  for  its  vocational  guidance  committee  which  will  stimulate  im- 
mensely vocational  forces  in  the  city.  The  vocational  guidance  committee 
has  eight  sub-committees,  some  of  whose  duties  will  be  to  publish  facts  re- 
garding right  industries,  to  secure  speakers  on  vocational  topics,  to  prepare 
facts  for  the  parents  on  the  industries,  to  arrange  for  the  appointment 
of  vocational  advisers  in  the  schools,  and  to  secure  employment  for  the 
graduates  of  the  vocational  schools. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  of  Massachusetts,  has  been 
doing  some  very  important  work  in  vocational  training  during  the  past 
year.  Most  noteworthy,  perhaps,  was  the  Boston  Association  course 
for  the  training  of  industrial  teachers.  This  project  received  the  active, 
tho  unofficial,  help  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  A  purposely  small 
group  of  young  men  was  selected  who  gave  promise  thru  practical  ability, 
gained  in  shop  and  factory,  of  becoming  successful  teachers.  These  young 
men  were  given  a  year's  course  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  imparting  their 
knowledge  and  in  such  subjects  as  would  broaden  their  general  education 
and  yet  be  applicable  to  industrial  work.  The  faculty  consisted  of 
Frederic  W.  Turner,  regular  instructor,  and  ten  special  instructors  and 
lecturers,  including  such  well-known  men  as  Dr.  Snedden,  Charles  A. 
Allen  of  the  State  Board,  Meyer  Bloomfield,  W.  Stanwood  Field,  and 
Elmer  A.  Fish.  An  administrative  board,  and  an  advisory  board  gave 
the  project  the  benefit  of  their  advice  and  experience.  The  Governor 
of  the  State  and  Charles  A.  Prosser  were  members  of  the  advisory  board. 

Eleven  young  men  began  the  work  but  three  were  eliminated  early 
in  the  course  as  showing  unfitness  for  the  teaching  profession.  One  left 
the  city.  This  left  seven  to  graduate.  These  seven  will  go  out  into  the 
teaching  field  to  help  fill  the  great  demand  for  industrial  teachers  who, 
on  a  sound  foundation  of  practical  experience,  have  built  a  knowledge 
of  the  teaching  art.     It  is  to  be  hoped  and  strongly  urged  that  the  good 
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work  begun  by  the  Boston  Association  will  be  continued  and  duplicated 
elsewhere. 

Another  activity  of  the  Association  in  the  state  is  the  work  for  em- 
ployed boys,  which  culminated  in  the  Worcester  Employed  Boys'  Con- 
ference in  April.  This  conference  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
■'Get  There"  clubs,  of  which  there  are  ten,  scattered  thruout  the  state. 
These  clubs  were  formed  after  a  survey  had  been  made  of  the  wage-earn- 
ing boys  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  shop,  mill,  or  factory  to  plan 
for  their  futures.  The  direct  aim  of  the  clubs  is  the  betterment  of  the 
employed  boy  with  reference  to  education,  health,  thrift,  character,  and 
ambition.  Leaders,  with  a  talent  for  social  service,  are  attached  to  each 
group  as  "big  brothers."  Helping  the  boys  to  help  themselves  is  the 
keynote  of  the  work  and  this  note  was  strongly  emphasized  at  the  con- 
ference in  Worcester.  The  theme  of  that  meeting,  discussed  by  the  boys 
themselves,  was  "How  to  Get  There."  The  motto  was  "Make  the 
Goal." 

rhe  Minneapolis  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  organized 
a  vocational  bureau,  and  have  engaged  Joseph  Blumenthal,  of  California, 
as  vocational  expert  in  charge  of  the  bureau.  Mr.  Blumenthal  had  had 
ten  years  of  experience  as  an  adviser  to  business  firms,  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  other  associations  in  the  largest  cities  of  California.  His 
work  is  done  thru  private  interviews,  in  which  he  discovers  the  weak 
and  strong  points  of  the  person  who  has  sought  the  aid  of  the  bureau, 
estimates  his  abilities  and  talents,  suggests  the  vocation  in  which  success 
may  reasonably  be  expected,  and  outlines  the  study,  work,  or  training 
necessary.  A  fee  of  $1.50  is  charged  for  oral  consultation  and  $2.50 
for  written  consultation. 

Mr.  Blumenthal's  work  is  supplemented  by  the  services  of  a  voca- 
tional secretary  and  a  group  of  advisers  from  among  the  business  men 
of  the  city.  The  young  men  who  apply  to  the  bureau  are  put  in  touch 
with  business  openings  altho  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Association 
to  conduct  a  regular  employment  bureau. 

For  several  years  the  Association  has  conducted  vocational  classes. 
Last  year  over  five  hundred  men  were  enrolled  in  classes  in  electricity, 
architectural  and  mechanical  drafting,  plan  reading  and  estimating,  and 
automobiling.  Day  and  evening  classes,  both,  were  conducted  in  auto- 
mobiling  in  a  building  especially  for  the  purpose.  Here  were  trained 
expert  chauffeurs,  repair  men,  and  automobile  salesmen.  Classes  are 
also  maintained  in  business  courses  and  general  salesmanship. 
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GEORGE    PEABODY    COLLEGE    FOR   TEACHERS. 

The  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  is 
being  thoroly  reorganized  in  order  to  increase  its  usefulness  and  enlarge 
its  functions.  It  is  likewise  conducting  a  vigorous  campaign  for  larger 
endowment.  An  important  contribution  has  been  made  to  the  endow- 
ment fund  by  the  General  Education  Board  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  Seaman  A.  Knapp  School  of  Country  Life.  Seaman  A.  Knapp 
was  for  many  years  a  leader  in  the  new  agricultural  life  of  the  south. 
The  school  named  for  him  will  aim  at  the  rehabilitation  of  country  life, 
at  showing  the  people  of  the  South  how  rural  life  may  be  made  profitable 
and  enjoyable.  The  school  will  develop  departments  touching  all  phases 
of  rural  life,  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  economics  of  rural  life, 
household  arts  and  design,  gardening,  applied  arts,  and  manual  arts. 
Rural  school  supervision  will  be  made  an  important  subject,  likewise  the 
study  of  the  best  sort  of  rural  school  for  given  localities. 

Others  of  the  activities  of  the  College,  which  are  equally  promising 
for  the  educational  development  of  the  South,  are  the  training  of  leaders 
for  normal  schools  and  professors  of  education  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, graduate  courses  for  normal  students,  training  of  teachers  of 
industrial  education,  and  the  training  of  superintendents  of  schools  thru 
special  study  of  the  elementary  school  problems. 

This  is  a  broad  program  and  one  which,  if  carried  out,  will  ultimately 
place  George  Peabody  College  in  the  same  relation  to  the  south  as 
Teachers'  College,  at  Columbia  University  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  School  of  Education  bear  to  other  sections  of  the  country. 
The  enterprising  spirit  and  the  high  ideals  of  the  college  should  go  far 
to  bring  about  rapid  development  of  the  institution.  The  growth  of 
the  college  in  the  various  departments  outlined  will  be  followed  with 
wide-spread  interest. 

THE    MILWAUKEE    PUBLIC    SCHOOL   OF   TRADES    FOR   GIRLS. 

The  Milwaukee  Public  School  of  Trades  for  Girls  began  its  work 
on  December  6,  1909.  This  new  department  was  fortunate  in  securing 
the  State  Normal  School  building  vacated  during  the  summer  of  the 
same  year.  The  building  is  centrally  located,  easily  accessible  by  street 
car  lines  and  excellently  equipped  for  its  mission. 

The  school  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  School  Directors  and  with  the  Public  School  of 
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Trades  for  Boys  is  maintained  by  the  assessment  of  a  special  tax,  not 
to  exceed  three-tenths  of  one  mill  for  the  purpose  of  industrial  education. 

A  thoro  training  in  two  trades,  namely,  dressmaking  and  millinery 
is  given.  The  dressmaking  trade  is  divided  into  six  separate  steps  as 
follows:  Elementary  sewing  department,  underwear  department,  child- 
ren's department,  waist  and  cotton  dress  department,  dressmaking  de- 
partment, custom  work  department.  The  millinery  trade  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  elementary  and  advanced.  All  pupils  in  day  classes  are 
required  to  take  a  prescribed  amount  of  accessory  work  supplemental  to 
their  chosen  trade,  and  household  science. 

The  length  of  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  each  trade 
depends  principally  upon  the  ability  of  the  individual  pupil.  The  average 
pupil  entering  at  fourteen  years  of  age  should  complete  the  outlined  ap- 
prenticeship in  approximately  two  years. 

The  school  year  consists  of  eleven  months.  Each  weekl}"  schedule 
consists  of  thirty-five  hours.  The  school  closes  during  the  month  of 
July  and  for  legal  holidays.  School  hours  are  from  8:30  to  12:00  and 
from  1:00  to  4:30  daily,  except  Saturday.  Evening  classes,  7:30  to 
9 :30  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  nights  of  each  week  from 
October  1   to  April  30  inclusive. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  each  trade  includes  the  following 
branches:  (1).  Shop  practice  and  trade  talks,  (2).  drawing  and 
applied  art,  (3).  trade  and  workshop  mathematics,  (4).  English,  busi- 
ness correspondence,  (5).  household  science,  (6).  physical  training,  (7). 
shop  inspection  trips.  Approximately  two-fifths  of  the  student's  time 
during  her  course  is  devoted  to  work  supplemental  to  her  chosen  trade 
and  vitally  essential  to  the  skilled  worker,  the  remaining  three-fifths 
being  spent  in  actual  shop  practice. 

The  evening  classes  are  planned  principally  to  supplement  the  ex- 
perience of  apprentices  and  workers  who  are  employed  during  the  day 
at  the  trade  in  which  they  desire  advancement  under  evening  instruction. 
Preference  is  given  to  applicants  of  this  class.  As  many  others  desiring 
instruction  in  evening  classes  are  enrolled  as  can  be  accommodated  and 
are  admitted  according  to  their  date  of  application.  The  same  courses 
are  taught  in  the  evening  classes  as  are  given  in  the  day  classes,  and 
students  are  allowed -to  elect  their  own  subjects  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
adapt  the  instruction  program  to  their  needs. 

The  tuition  and  material  charges  are  as  follows :  For  resident  pupils 
under  20  years  of  age,  tuition  is  free  in  both  day  and  evening  classes; 
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let  for  materials,  50  cents  per  month.  For  resident  pupils  over  20  years, 
the  tuition  fee  is  $5  per  month  for  day  classes  and  $1  for  evening  classes, 
with  no  fee  for  materials.  For  non-resident  pupils  the  tuition  fee  is 
$15  per  month  for  day  classes,  $4  for  evening  classes,  with  no  fee  for 
materials. 

.JJL 

Kent's  Hill  Seminary  in  Maine,  has  brought  its  once  purely  academic 
curriculum  up  to  modern  standards  by  introducing  a  course  in  agriculture 
during  the  past  year.  The  seminary  has  a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres 
which  will  serve  admirably  as  a  demonstration  farm  and  will  afford 
space  for  pupils'  experimental  plots.  The  farm  supplies  the  seminary 
with  food  stuffs  and  then  has  a  surplus  to  market,  so  the  pupils  here 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  how  a  farm  may  be  made  profitable. 

The  course  of  study  is  four  years  in  length :  The  first  year  soils, 
fertilization,  and  the  relation  of  the  soil  to  the  plant  are  considered  in 
two  recitation  and  one  double  laboratory  periods  a  week;  the  second  year, 
live  stock  and  dairying  are  studied  five  periods  a  week  of  recitation  and 
laboratory  practice  combined  ;  the  third  year  farm  crops  and  fruit  grow- 
ing are  studied ;  the  fourth  year  is  devoted  to  agricultural  engineering, 
farm  mechanics,  and  farm  management. 

Nasson  Institute  is  the  name  of  a  new  vocational  and  home-making 
school,  opening  this  fall,  at  Springvale,  Maine.  The  funds  for  this 
school  were  in  the  form  of  a  bequest  in  the  will  of  George  Nasson  of 
Springvale. 

The  educational  ideals  of  the  Institute  are  stated  in  the  prospectus 
to  be  character,  culture,  and  efficiency  in  service.  The  school  is  designed 
to  appeal  to  the  young  woman  who  wishes  to  teach  vocational  subjects, 
to  learn  the  fine  art  of  cooking  and  household  management,  to  learn 
dressmaking  or  millinery  for  emploj'ment  or  her  own  service,  to  acquire 
efficiency  in  office  or  secretarial  work,  and  who  seeks,  along  with  training 
in  practical  arts,  general  culture  and  refinement. 

In  harmony  with  these  aims  and  ideals,  courses  of  study  have  been 
arranged  as  follows :  A  two-year  course  for  graduates  of  approved  high 
schools  or  schools  of  equivalent  grade;  a  one-year  course  for  (a)  ex- 
perienced teachers  to  enable  them  to  teach  cooking  and  sewing  or  short- 
hand and  typewriting  in  the  public  schools,  and    (b)    for  graduates  of 
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approved  high  schools  or  schools  of  equivalent  grade  who  will  be  enabled 
to  prepare  for  the  management  and  care  of  a  home.  The  courses  are 
so  arranged  that  special  students  (who  need  not  be  high  school  graduates 
but  must  be  of  high  school  age)  may  enter  any  current  class  at  any 
time.  The  work  falls  naturally  into  two  main  departments,  household 
economics,  and  secretarial  studies. 

The  Dean  of  the  Institute  is  Miss  Louisa  I.  Pryor,  of  the  teaching 
force  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Keene,  New  Hampshire.  Miss 
Pryor  has  studied  vocational  work  at  Simmons  College.  Her  chief 
assistants  will  be  Miss  Edith  B.  Hunt  and  Miss  Helena  Marco,  likewise 
trained  at  Simmons  College. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  joined  the  ranks  of  those  pro 
gressive  institutions  which  are  recognizing  vocational  education  as  a 
factor  in  universal  education.  Credit  will  henceforth  be  given  for 
vocational  subjects  in  making  up  the  credits  for  admission  requirements 
from  the  high  schools.  This  is  an  important  step  as  it  keeps  open  the 
door  of  opportunity  for  advanced  study  to  that  large  class  of  students 
who,  thru  economic  necessity  or  indecision  as  to  a  future  career,  feel 
that  they  must  elect  as  much  vocational  work  as  possible  in  the  high 
school.  When  such  students,  in  the  future,  having  been  forced  to  go  to 
work  during  or  immediately  after  their  high  school  course,  come  to  the 
place  where  they  are  able  to  continue  their  education,  they  will  find 
the  way  open  without  loss  of  time  or  credit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
other  great  universities,  and  colleges  as  well,  will  follow  the  example 
of  Michigan  in  this  matter. 

In  Massachusetts  in  June  was  held  a  convention  on  industrial  edu- 
cation under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  state  branch  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  education  committee  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. This  convention  was  described  by  the  "Survey"  as  more  than 
the  coming  together  of  educators  to  talk  about  school  teachers'  problems 
—it  was  a  meeting  of  citizens,  large  in  hope  for  the  future  but  conscious 
of  our  national  educational  failures,  to  discuss  the  relations  of  industrial 
needs,  social  problems,  and  educational  possibilities." 
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New  Demands  in  Education.  By  James  Phinney  Munroe,  Doubleday,  Page 
and  Co.,  5}^  x  ly^  in.;  pp.  312;  price  $1.25. 

Educational  unrest  is  characteristic  of  the  times.  The  mass  of  the  people 
are  feeling  and  saying  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  schools,  just  what 
they  are  not  prepared  to  say.  If  these  people  will  read  "New  Demands  in 
Education,"  they  will  discover  very  quickly  where  the  trouble  lies.  The  author 
frankly  and  fearlessly  exposes  current  fallacies  and  evils  in  education.  For 
instance,  he  points  out,  with  keen  satire,  how  the  high  school,  established  "as  the 
crown  of  the  common  school"  has  become  "the  tail  of  the  university  kite,"  and 
how  the  struggle  to  gain  a  Ph.  D.  defeats  the  very  aims  of  a  college  education. 

But  in  each  case,  coupled  with  the  criticsm  is  a  definite  plan  for  betterment. 
The  author  maintains  that  the  common  people  have  it  in  their  power  to  procure 
the  right  kind  of  education,  and  that  the  readjustment  can  come  only  thru  their 
insistence  on  reform.  This  leaves  to  broad-minded  educators  and  public  men 
the  task  of  enlightenment  on  the  question  of  needed  reforms  to  fit  the  new 
demands. 

The  first  of  these  new  demands,  as  discussed  by  Mr.  Munroe,  is  for  smaller 
classes  (a  limit  of  twenty-five  to  a  teacher)  so  that  attention  to  individual  needs 
will  be  possible.  Again  and  again  the  author  cries  out  against  the  deadening 
effect  of  the  uniformity  made  necessary  by  the  large  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher,  and  the  conformity  to  standards  set  by  the  universities.  Other  demands 
discussed  are  those  for  health  training,  for  stimulating  mental  exercise,  and  for 
all-round  sense  training.  A  demand  which  the  author  considers  of  great  impor- 
tance is  that  education  should  place  its  chief  emphasis  upon  character.  The 
training  for  character  will  give  boys  and  girls  the  ability  to  become  skilled 
workmen,  which,  after  all,  is  what  the  industrial  world  is  asking  rather  than 
that  the  schools  should  produce  skilled  workmen.  The  public  is  also  demanding 
that  the  schools  shall  train  boys  and  girls  for  effective  living.  A  still  newer 
demand  is  that  for  continued  guidance  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  reached 
the  compulsory-attendance  age-limit  and  are  ready  for  the  next  thing  in  life. 
From  this  age  on  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  there  should  be  supplied  wide  and 
varied  opportunities  for  all  to  make  of  themselves  the  most  intelligent,  effective, 
and  happy  citizens  of  which  they  are  capable. 

This  outline  merely  suggests  the  thread  of  thought  connecting  the  chapters 
of  the  book  but  it  gives  no  idea  of  the  topics  or  the  breadth  of  view.  Every 
manual  arts  teacher  will  be  especially  interested  in  the  chapters  devoted  to 
vocational  training,  the  need  for  industrial  education,  and  manual  training. 
Mr.  Munroe  makes  it  plain  that  he  does  not  consider  it  the  function  of  the  public 
school  to  instruct  in  strictly  trade  processes,  but  rather  he  considers  its  proper 
function  is  to  develop  certain  qualities,  good  morals,  good  health,  "gumption," 
power  of  concentration,  manual  power,  and  command  of  the  tools  of  com- 
munication.    He  does  believe  in  trade  schools.     The  chapter  on   manual  training 
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is  the  best  brief  for  that  subject  that  has  come  to  our  attention.  Of  equal  im- 
portance is  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Donning  of  Long  Trousers,"  which  is  a 
wonderfully  sympathetic,  penetrating,  and  helpful  study  of  the  adolescent.  This 
chapter  is  a  message  for  every  grammar  grade  teacher  and  parent  in  the  land. 
Such  chapters  as  the  "Demand  for  Discipline,"  "The  True  Profession  of 
Teaching,"  "The  Demand  for  Efficient  Administration,"  make  a  strong  appeal 
for  detailed  comment,  but  it  must  content  us  to  say  that  readers  of  every  type 
and  condition  will  find  in  this  book  new  viewpoints  and  topics  provocative  of 
livelv  discussion.  We  predict  for  this  book,  what  it  fully  deserves,  wide  quota- 
tion and  wider   influence.  — V.   E.   Withey". 

A  Report  on  Vocational  Training  in  Chicago  and  in  Other  Cities.  By  a 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Education,  1910-11,  of  the  City  Club 
of  Chicago.  Published  by  the  City  Club  of  Chicago,  315  Plymouth  '  Court, 
February,  1912.     6^  x  9|4  in.;  pp.  xiii  +  315;  price,  $1.50. 

According  to  the  sub-title  this  report  is  "An  analysis  of  the  need  for  industrial 
and  commercial  training  in  Chicago,  and  a  study  of  present  provisions  therefor 
in  comparison  with  such  provisions  in  twenty-nine  other  cities,  together  with 
recommendations  as  to  the  best  form  in  which  such  training  may  be  given  in 
the  public  school  system  of  Chicago."  The  members  of  the  committee  formulating 
the  report  are:  Professor  George  H.  Mead,  University  of  Chicago,  chairman; 
Ernest  A.  Wreidt,  Fellow  in  Education,  University  of  Chicago;  and  William  J. 
Bogan,   principal.   Lane  Technical   High   School. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Education  of  the  City  Club  in  November,  1909, 
iiritiated  a  plan  for  the  study  of  the  problems  discussed  in  this  report.  The 
interest  and  generous  assistance  of  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  made  it  possible  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  necessary  investigations,  which  were  undertaken  by  three 
graduate  students  in  education  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Wreidt  made 
a  detailed  study  of  the  problem  of  industrial  education  in  Chicago  and  other 
cities,  personally  visiting  fifty-six  of  the  schools  described,  in  twenty-eight 
cities.  Walter  C.  Campbell  studied  the  problem  of  commercial  training  in 
Chicago,  and  the  commercial  schools  and  courses  in  Boston,  Cleveland,  and 
Saint  Louis.  Irving  M.  Ristine  investigated  the  results  of  the  schooling  of  a 
number  of  boys  engaged  in  Chicago's  industries,  who  had  left  school  at  diflrerent 
grades  from  the  fifth  up.  When  this  material  had  been  gathered  it  was  turned 
over  by  the  Club  to  the  Sub-Committee   named  above. 

Part  I  consists  of  a  general  summary  and  recommendations.  The  report 
recommends  the  following  provisions  for  vocational  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city:  (1)  A  two-year  vocational  school  admitting  boys  and  girls  who 
have  had  the  equivalent  of  a  six-grade  training,  at  least  half  the  time  to  be 
devoted  to  handwork  and  drawing.  (2)  In  at  least  three  centers,  ungraded 
industrial  schools  for  boys  and  girls  below  the  seventh  grade  who  are  twelve 
years  old  and  who  are  behind  in  the  regular  school  work,  at  least  half  the  time 
to  be  given  to  handwork  and  drawing.  (3)  Optional  industrial  and  commercial 
courses  in  grades  seven  and  eight  in  at  least  three  centers,  one-third  of  the  time 
to  be  given  to  vocational  work.  (4)  A  trade  school  for  boys,  sixteen  years  of 
age,  who  have  completed  the  sixth  grade.     (5)   A  trade  school  for  girls,  fourteen 
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years  of  age,  who  have  completed  the  sixth  grade.  (6)  Apprentice  schools  for 
trades  other  than  carpentry,  if  practicable.  (7)  State  legislation  for  day  con- 
tinuation schools.  (8)  Cooperation  with  employers  to  secure  day  continuation 
schools.  (9)  l.egislation  to  raise  the  compulsory  age  limit.  (10)  Technical  and 
trade  courses  in  the  high  schools.  (11)  Cooperative  courses  in  the  technical  high 
schools.  (12)  Industrial  courses  for  girls  in  the  high  schools.  (13)  A  central 
high  school  of  commerce.     (14)   Improvement  of  the  existing  commercial  courses. 

Part  II  deals  with  the  results  of  the  study  of  industrial  education  in  Chicago 
and  other  cities.  The  chapter  titles  are:  The  Need  of  Chicago  Schools  for 
Industrial  Education;  Conditions  in  the  Skilled  Industries  of  Chicago  and  the 
Attitude  of  Employers;  Attitude  of  Organized  Labor;  Industrial  Schools  and 
Courses   in    Chicago;    Industrial    Schools    and    Courses    in    Other    Cities. 

Part  III  discusses  commercial  education  in  Chicago  and  other  cities.  The 
topics  presented  are;  Summary  of  Results;  Schools  in  Other  Cities;  Solicitation 
by  Private  Commercial  Schools  in  Chicago;  Attitude  of  Business  Men;  Views 
of  Teachers  of  Commercial  Subjects  in  Chicago  High  Schools;  Reasons  Given 
by  Pupils  for  Leaving  School. 

Part  IV  describes  certain  educational  tests  given  to  boys  who  had  left  school 
for  work.  The  topics  are :  Purpose,  Method,  and  General  Results ;  The  Test 
in  Arithmetic;  The  Test  in  English;  The  Test  in  Civil  Government  and  History; 
Present  and  Desired  Occupations. 

The  report  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  material  in  the  way  of 
tables,  outlines  of  courses  of  study,  and  statements  of  aims  of  various  types  of 
school.  It  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  movement  and  deserves  a  wide  cir- 
culation. — William  T.  Bavvden. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  Part  I,  Industrial  Education;  Typical  Experiments  Described  and 
Illustrated:  Part  II,  Agricultural  Education  in  Secondary  Schools.  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  2  vols.,  6x9  in.;  pp.  124,  113;  price  each  7Sc  net. 

Those  interested  in  industrial  education  will  find  Part  I  a  useful  compendium 
of  information  regarding  the  various  types  of  vocational  schools.  The  first 
chapter  gives  a  classification  of  plans  for  industrial  training  by  Professor  Frank 
M.  Leavitt,  who  further  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  book  by  suggesting 
examples  of  the  various  types  of  schools,  and  the  names  of  the  men  best  fitted  to 
describe  the  different  examples.  Each  chapter  of  the  book,  therefore,  is  by  a 
different  author,  and  consists,  with  slight  variations,  of  a  description  of  the 
particular  example  of  the  given  type  with  which  the  author  is  connected,  a 
comparison  with  other  schools  of  the  same  type,  and,  lastly,  conclusions  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  particular  type  of  school  to  the  solution  of  the  industrial  education 
problem. 

Space  will  not  allow  detailed  comment  on  any  one  chapter  but  the  list  of 
the  titles  and  contributors  will  indicate  the  character  of  the  subject-matter:  Pre- 
Vocational  Industrial  Training  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades,  by  George 
A.  Mirick,  acting  superintendent  of  schools,  Indianapolis;  The  Separate  or  In- 
dependent Industrial  School,  by  M.  W.  Murray,  director  of  industrial  education. 
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Newton,  Massachusetts;  The  Vocational  High  School,  (a)  The  Separate  Techni- 
cal High  School,  by  James  F.  Barker,  principal  of  the  East  Technical  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  (b)  Industrial  Training  in  the  Cosmopolitan  High 
School,  by  H.  B.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Decatur,  Illinois;  The  Public 
Trade  School,  by  Charles  F.  Perrj',  supervisor  of  industrial  education,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin ;  The  Part-Time  Cooperative  Plan  of  Industrial  Education,  by 
Adelbert  F.  Safford,  superintendent  of  schools,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts;  The  Cin- 
cinnati Continuation  Schools,  by  Pliny  Johnston,  Woodward  High  School,  Cin- 
cinnati; V'ocational  Guidance,  by  Meyer  Bloomfield,  director  of  the  vocational 
guidance  bureau,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Industrial  Education  in  the  Northwest, 
by  Ben   W.   Johnston,   supervisor  of  industrial   education,   Seattle,   Washington. 

Educators  generally  will  be  grateful  to  the  society  for  bringing  together  in 
one  volume,  in  concise  form,  information  hitherto  more  or  less  scattered  and 
unavailable. 

The  second  part  of  the  yearbook  is  arranged  on  the  same  plan  as  Part  I,  with 
the  following  topics  and  contributors: 

The  Training  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Courses  in  Agriculture,  by  A.  C. 
Monahan,  specialist  in  agricultural  education.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  The  V'ocational  Agricultural  School,  by  Rufus  W.  Stimson,  Agent  for 
Agricultural  Education,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  State-Aided  Departments  of 
Agriculture  in  Public  High  Schools,  by  D.  J.  Crosby,  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ignton,  D.  C. ;  High-School  Agriculture  Without  State  Subsidy,  by  W.  H.  French, 
Michigan  Agricultural  College;  Short  Courses  and  Extension  Work  in  Agricul- 
ture for  High  Schools,  (a)  In  the  South,  by  H.  F.  Button,  Manassas,  Virginia, 
(b)  In  the  North,  by  F.  R.  Crane,  University  of  Wisconsin;  In  Public  High 
Schools  Should  Agriculture  Be  Taught  as  Agriculture  or  as  Applied  Science? 
(a)  William  R.  Hart,  iMassachusetts  Agricultural  College,  (b)  George  F.  War- 
ren,  Cornell   University. 

This  volume  also  contains  the  constitution  of  the  society,  minutes  of  the 
Mobile  meeting,  1911,  financial  report  of  the  secretary,  and  a  list  of  active  and 
honorary  members  of  the  society.  — V.  E.  Withey. 

Domestic  Art  in  Woman's  Education.  By  Anna  M.  Cooley,  B.  S.,  assistant 
professor  of  domestic  art.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  5  x  JYz  in.;  pp.  274;  price  $1.25. 

So  completely  is  this  book  fitted  to  the  service  of  school  officers  and  teachers 
of  domestic  art  that  it  seems  as  if  it  must  have  been  written  in  answer  to  a 
direct  appeal.  There  have  been  a  number  of  excellent  books  produced,  dealing 
with  courses  of  models  and  sewing  technique,  but  almost  none  dealing  with  the 
pedagogy  of  the  subject.  This  book  combined  a  broad,  general  discussion  of  the 
field,  aims,  and  possibilities  of  domestic  art,  with  definite  suggestions  as  to  equip- 
ment, methods,  and  lesson  outlines. 

Many  domestic-art  teachers  are,  year  after  year,  following  the  same  plan 
and  using  the  same  set  of  models  that  they  were  taught  in  their  school  of  train- 
ing. Their  courses  become  wooden,  ineffective,  unrelated  to  other  school  subjects, 
and  ill-adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  yet  they  do  not  know  how 
to  broaden  and  brighten  their  courses  even  if  they  are  awake  to  the  desirability 
of  so  doing.     For  them  this  book  will  be  a  great  help.     It  will  show  them  what 
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relation  their  work  has  to  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  and  to  the  general 
scheme  of  education ;  it  will  show  them  how  to  give  a  "thought-content"  to  their 
class-work ;  and  it  will  aid  them  in  discovering  means  of  adaptation  and  how 
to  proportion  their  courses  to  the  amount  of  supplies  furnished  and  the  expense 
limit.  The  book  contains,  for  example,  fift>-odd  pages  of  actual  course-outlines, 
touching  every  grade  of  work  in  every  sort  of  locality,  each  outline  embracing 
processes,  thought-content,  applications,  related  interests,  and  discussions. 

The  practical  features  of  the  book  must,  however,  share  honors  with  the  in- 
spirational portions,  which  will  give  to  the  inexperienced  teachers,  especially,  that 
broad,  comprehensive  view  of  the  relative  importance  and  scope  of  the  subject, 
which  is  such   an  essential   feature  of   a   teacher's  equipment. 

In  addition,  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  book-making,  and  the  subject  matter 
is  so  tabulated  and  grouped  as  to  make  any  topic  easy  of  access  with  little  loss 
of  time.  Well  conceived,  well  executed,  and  brimful  of  helpfulness,  such  a  book 
is  a  continued  source  of  satisfaction  to  author,  publisher,  and  the  reading  public. 

— V.   E.   WiTHEY. 

Commercial  Education.  By  Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  The  Macmillan  Company, 
5J4  X  8  in.;  pp.  378;   price  $1.25  net. 

The  vocational  education  movement,  whatever  its  ultimate  fate,  will  be 
deserving  of  the  praise  of  this  and  following  generations  for  bringing  into  the 
open  light  of  public  discussion  educational  facilities  of  every  kind  and  description. 
This  publicity  is  now  being  shared  by  commercial  education,  shown  by  such 
events  as  the  recent  investigation  made  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
into  the  adequacy  of  New  York's  means  of  preparation  for  a  business  career. 

This  new  awakening  to  the  needs  of  and  the  demands  for  commercial  edu- 
cation lends  especial  interest  at  this  time  to  Mr.  Herrick's  book  on  the  subject. 
What  this  branch  of  education  really  is,  its  possibilities,  its  values,  and  its  ideals, 
are  well  discussed  in  the  two  opening  chapters.  Then  follow  comprehensive 
descriptions  of  commercial  education  as  developed  in  the  leading  foreign  coun- 
tries. These  will  prove  of  great  value  for  comparative  purposes.  The  latter 
half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  various  phases  of  the  subject  in  the  United 
States,  beginning  with  an  historical  sketch.  The  possibilities  for  advancement 
in  this  field  are  pointed  out  in  the  concluding  chapter. 

Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  appendix,  containing  statistics 
of  institutions,   outlines  of  curricula,   and   a  select  bibliography. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  the  subject-matter  is  conveniently  arranged,  and 
as  a  whole  the  book  is  admirable  for  reference  use.  — V.  E.  WiTHEY. 

Applied  Physics  for  Secondary  'Schools.  By  V.  D.  Hawkins,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Science,  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  New  York,  5  x  lY^  in.;  pp.  199;  illustrated,  price  $1.00. 

One  is  not  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  applied  mathematics,  but  applied 
physics  serves  to  arouse  one's  curiosity.  The  raison  d'etre  is  explained  by  the 
author  thus:  "Physics  ought  to  be  a  live  subject,  a  reasonable  explanation  of 
the  everyday  events  of  life.  It  seems  to  the  author  of  this  textbook  that  in  recent 
years  the  attempt  to  include   in   physics  a   large   amount  of  mathematics   and   all 
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applications  of  the  principles  of  the  science  have  resulted  in  high  school  texts 
which  are  far  too  difficult  for  one  year  for  the  average  high  school  pupil.  'Ap- 
plied Physics'  is  a  result  of  an  attempt  to  select  the  fundamental  principles,  with 
barely  enough  common  applications  to  make  them  clear  to  the  pupil,  and  to 
bring  them  home  to  everyday  life,  leaving  plenty  of  time  for  the  teacher  to 
supplement  with  other  applications  from  the  pupil's  lives  which  are  of  local 
interest  and  which  must  differ  in  every  locality." 

The  author  suggests  that  pupils  be  held  responsible  for  the  brief  text  as 
presented  in  the  book,  and  that  local  applications  be  supplied  by  pupils  and 
teacher. 

A  rather  cursory  reading  indicates  that  the  author  has  succeeded  well  in  his 
selection  of  subject  matter  and  in  his  manner  of  connecting  this  with  the  un- 
organized information  the  pupils  have  in  their  possession  upon  coming  to  their 
first  study  of  the  science. 

There  is  a  need  for  textbooks  that  are  properly  organized  as  to  subject 
matter  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  are  so  planned  as  to  make  a  vital  connection 
with  the  pupil's  other  interests.  More  and  more  are  we  being  forced  to  see  that 
efficient  organization  of  subject  matter  in  any  branch  is  not  alone  sufficient ;  that 
there  must  be  provision  for  correlation  of  that  branch  with  other  school  subjects 
bj-  means  of  the  applications. 

Of  course,  a  master  teacher  can  take  any  reputable  text  and  by  selection  and 
elimination  find  time  to  add  applications  that  correlate  his  subject  matter  to  that 
of  other  activities  of  the  pupil.  As  long,  however,  as  there  are  teachers  who 
feel  they  must  have  their  pupils  digest  the  text  just  as  written,  a  text  such  as 
"Applied  Physics"  will  be  of  especial  value.  Then,  too,  it  is  much  more  satisfy- 
ing in  many  ways  to  have  in  a  text  only  the  amount  of  material  that  is  to  be 
given  the  pupils.     "Applied  Physics"   is  to  be  commended. 

— Ira  S.   Griffith. 

Practical  Botany.  By  J.  Y.  Bergen  and  O.  W.  Caldwell,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
1911,  5  X  lYz  in.;  pp.  VII  +  545,  price  $1.30. 

The  reputation  of  the  Bergen  texts  is  such  that  the  advent  of  a  new  one  is 
always  a  matter  of  interest.  In  the  present  text,  the  subject-matter  of  the  earlier 
botanies  has  been  entirely  recast  and  much  new  material  has  been  added.  This 
is  in  response  to  the  demand  that  the  subject  of  botany  shall  be  made  more 
vital,  more  closely  related  to  the  everyday  life  of  the  student;  who  in  the  high 
school  age  cares  but  little  about  a  subject  unless  he  can  see  something  practical 
in  it.  How  well  the  authors  have  succeeded  in  this  an  examination  of  the  text 
will   indicate: 

The  practical  side  of  botany  is  everywhere  predominant.  This  is  shown 
especially  in  the  increased  space  given  to  bacteria  and  plant  breeding.  The 
chapters  on  forestry  and  timber  and  plant  industries  keep  this  utility  aspect 
well  in  the  foreground.  While  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  thus  distinctly  in- 
dicated, the  scientific  side  of  botany  is  in  no  wise  neglected. 

The  text  is  designed  for  a  year's  work,  but  may  be  easily  adjusted  to  a 
half-year  course  by  a  proper  selection  of  chapters.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
subject  matter  which   can   be   assigned,   which   is   a   distinct   relief  to  the  teacher 
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who  so  often  finds  that  he  cannot  always  keep  his  laboratory  work  in  advance 
of  the  text.  An  abundance  of  material  for  collateral  reading  is  also  provided  in 
the  bibliographies  which  are  given  at  intervals.  The  laboratory  work  given  in 
the  earlier  texts,  has  in  this  text  been  entirely  omitted.  The  manner  of  laboratory 
presentation  is  thus  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  to  be  adapted  in 
accordance  with  local  needs  and  requirements. 

A  clear  and  simple  style  is  always  characteristic  of  the  Bergen  texts.  It  has 
been  well  maintained  in  the  present  text.  The  subject  matter  has  been  written 
with  great  clearness.  The  student  should  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  it. 
The  illustrations,  many  of  which  are  entirely  new,  are  a  splendid  feature  of  the 
book.  They  give  great  credit  to  the  authors  and  illustrators,  both  in  point  of 
selection  and  artistic  ability  shown.  Both  drawings  and  half-tones  are  well 
reproduced. 

"Practical  Botany"  appears  to  be  a  decided  advance  in  the  right  direction 
in  botanical  texts.  The  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their 
attempt  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  more  practical  treatment  of  science.  It  main- 
tains the  high  standard  already  set  by  the  Bergen  texts,  yet  modified  to  meet 
the  changing  conditions.  — W.  H.  Packard. 

RECEIVED 

The  Bartlett  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Youth,  Dalton, 
Missouri.  Bulletin  of  information  and  explanation  of  the  needs  of  the  school. 
The  name  of  Dr.  C.  M.  Woodward  is  noticed  in  the  list  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Child  Labor  Bulletin.  This  is  the  first  number  of  a  new  magazine, 
published  quarterly,  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York.  This 
number  discusses  various  phases  of  "Child  Labor  and  Education."  The  magazine 
gives  promise  of  great  helpfulness  in  its  field. 

A  Preliminary  List  of  Recent  Social  Investigations  in  Greater  Boston.  Bul- 
letin No.  1,  July,  1912,  of  the  Social  Research  Council  of  Boston.  Affiliated  with 
the  Department  of  Social  Ethics  of  Harvard  University.  Reference  list  of  125 
investigations,  classified  as  follows:  (1)  The  Population;  (2)  Community  Con- 
ditions and  Control;  (3)  Labor  and  Economic  Status;  (4)  Children.  6x9  in., 
42  pp. 

The  Newton  Independent  Industrial  School.  Newton,  Mass.  An  illustrated 
circular. 

An  Analysis  of  JVork.  By  Herman  Schneider,  Dean  of  College  of  En- 
gineering, University  of  Cincinnati.     Reprinted  from  "Lecture  Notes." 

Vocational  Guidance.  By  Ben  Blewett.  Extract  from  the  annual  report  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen.  Richard  F.  Davies, 
Secretary,  16-24  West  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  One  Hundred  and  twenty-sixth 
annual  report,  1911. 
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BULLETIN  No.  14 

The  Trade  Continuation  Schools  of  Munich,  comprising  a  Lecture 
by  Dr.  Georg  Kerschensteiner,  Director  of  Education,  Munich,  Bavaria,  a 
List  of  the  Industrial  Continuation  Schools  of  the  City  and  the  Translation 
of  the  Courses  of  Study  of  five  schools  taken  from  the  above  list. 

BULLETIN  No.  15 

An  exceedingly  valuable  report  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  Fifth  Annual 
Convention  has  been  issued  in  Bulletin  form  and  may  be  secured  for  the 
price  of  fifty  cents. 

This  Bulletin  contains  papers  dealing  with  the  following  subjects:  "Cincinnati's 
Experience  in  Industrial  Education,"  in  connection  with  which  are  presented  the  ad- 
dresses dealing  specifically  with  the  Cooperative  Plan  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
the  Vocational  Plans  in  the  High  School,  the  Part-Tinne  School  for  Apprentices  and  the 
Ohio   Mechanics   Institute. 

Other  subjects  treated  are  "How  Shall  the  Obligation  to  Provide  Industrial  Education 
be  Met?";  "What  Types  of  Continuation  Schools  are  Most  Needed  in  American  Con- 
ditions?", containing  a  discussion  of  Evening  Schools  and  Part-Time  Schools;  "What 
Can  be  Done  for  the  Factory  Worker  Through  Industrial  Education  ?",  "Industrial 
Education  Necessary  to  the  Economic  Development  of  the  United  States,"  and  concluding 
with  a  discussion  on  the  subject  "Should  Trade  Schools  for  Youth  Above  Sixteen  Years 
of  Age  be  Provided  at  Public  Expense?" 
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The   Membership  Fee   entitles   members  to  all  bulletins  published  by   the 
Society  and  other  valuable  publications  secured  by  the  Society  for  distribution. 
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ORR  &  LOCKETT 

Economical   Cupolas 

SAVE 

Time,  Labor,  Fuel  and  Expense 

They  are  simplest  in  construction  and  easiest  in  operation. 
For  demonstrating  and  testing  they  have  no  equal. 

The  Orr  &  Lockett  Economical  Cupola  will  melt  heats  of 
from  500  to  1500  lbs.  with  one-half  the  fuel  of  any  24-inch 
cupola  built.  It  is  neither  too  small  to  work  in  nor  too  large 
to  swing  conveniently. 

The  Economical  Cupola  has  a  22  diameter  of  shell;  16"  or 
18  inside  diameter  (according  to  thickness  of  lining).  Can  be 
made  in  any  length  desired  from  bottom  door  to  charging  door. 
It  has  a  vertical  expansion  joint.  Charging  platform  can  be 
supported  on  channel  frame  supporting  stack.  Lower  section 
of  cupola  can  be  made  to  hang  from  charging  platform  by  in- 
verted A-shape  frame,  doing  away  with  post  and  leaving  a  clear 
floor  space  underneath.  Lower  section  is  balanced  on  trunnions 
making  it  easy  for  one  man  to  handle.  Will  make  a  complete 
revolution. 

Economical  Cupolas 

have  sufHcient  capacity  for  school  or  university  foun- 
dries with  no  larger  cost  and  smaller  operation 
expense.  Small  cupolas  cut  down  the  cost  and 
labor  of  making  heats.  This  means  you  can  give 
students  more  furnace  practice  and  get  castings 
quickly.  Even  if  you  have  a  24-inch  cupola,  you 
can't  afford  to  be  without  the  Economical.  We 
will  gladly  furnish  complete  working  drawings,  speci- 
fications and  castings. 


WE  SUPPLY  EVERYTHING  FOR 

Wood,  Forge,  Foundry  and 
Machine  Shops  from  Single 
Tools  to  Complete  Equipments. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


HBR  Be  TOCKETT 

V  c,u..H..  .S7.  IJ  HARDWAKE  C9 

14-16  W.Randolph  St.         CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Ill 


BREVITIES 


Mrs.  Mary  Schenck  Woolman  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Woman's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union  of  Boston.  Mrs.  Woolman  is  the 
first  professionally  trained  and  salaried  president 
of  the  Union.  Boston  is  indeed  fortunate  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  leading  expert  of  the 
nation  on  trade  schools  for  girls.  Mrs.  Wool- 
man's  remarkable  success  in  developing  the  Man- 
hattan trade  school — a  new  type  in  this  country 
— will  cause  us  to  watch  with  special  interest 
whatever  she  undertakes  in  Boston. 

E.  H.  Harlacher  of  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin, 
has  been  appointed  state  supervisor  of  manual 
training  and  industrial  education  for  Maine. 
Mr.  Harlacher's  efforts  for  the  coming  year  will 
be  concentrated  largely  on  the  training  course 
for  teachers  of  industrial  subjects  at  the  Gorham 
State  Normal  School. 

Oregon  will  have  over  eighty-five  children's 
fairs  this  fall,  at  which  prizes  will  be  given  for 
agricultural,  manual  training,  and  domestic  art 
products.  State  Superintendent  Alderman  is 
giving  much  time  and  effort  to  the  work  of  en- 
listing the  children's  interest  in  practical  affairs. 

Warren  E.  Hicks  was  appointed  state  super- 
visor of  industrial  education  of  Wisconsin  in 
May.  Mr.  Hicks  has  been  assistant  superinten- 
dent of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  schools  for  six  years 
and  previous  to  that  time  had  broad  experience 
in  the  North  Dakota  schools. 

The  Girl's  High  School,  South  End,  Boston, 
Mass.,  will  have  a  vocational  course  this  year  in 
housework,  cooking,  dressmaking,  millinery,  and 
decorative   art. 

Japan  is  rapidly  pushing  industrial  education 
in  all  directions  in  Korea.  The  curricula  of  the 
older  schools  are  being  reorganized  on  the  basis 
of  technical  efficiency.  Industrial  work  in  the 
common  schools  is  compulsory.  Japan  believes 
that  the  uplift  of  Korea  will  depend  largely  upon 
growth   in   industrial   effectiveness. 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  College  at  Man- 
hattan had  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on  industrial 
journalism  as  one  feature  of  the  teachers'  train- 
ing courses  at  the  summer  school. 

(Continued 


The  summer  classes  at  the  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
State  Trade  School  were  so  crowded  that  it  was 
necessary  to  hold  two  sessions  of  five  weeks 
each.  Large  numbers  are  still  on  the  waiting 
list.  The  dressmaking  class  had  an  enrollment 
of  90  girls  from  the  public  schools. 

Industrial  work  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  was  exhibited  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  latter  part  of  May.  The  display  of 
embroideries  and  laces  was  especially  note- 
worthy. 

Sumner,  Washington,  is  to  have  a  four-years' 
course  in  agriculture  in  the  high  school.  A  new 
building  will  be  erected  to  accommodate  classes 
in  this  subject,  and  in  manual  training.  It  will 
also   contain    a    laboratory   greenhouse. 

A  sale  and  exhibit  of  products  of  the  mountain 
industries  and  cabin  crafts  was  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  Southern  Industrial 
Education  Association  last  year.  The  exhibit 
was  held  in  the  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A  Women's  Vocational  Conference  was  held 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  last  April.  Women, 
prominent  in  the  educational  and  industrial 
world,  came  to  this  unique  conference  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  discussions  centered 
on  the  various  fields  of  work  open  to  women  and 
the   possibilities  therein. 

The  University  of  Illinois  laid  the  cornerstom 
of  a  new  building  for  the  School  of  Commerce 
May  21st.  Addresses  were  given  by  Dean  Davie 
Kinley,  director  of  the  courses  in  business  ad 
ministration,  President  Edmund  J.  James,  B.  F 
Harris,  president  of  the  Illinois  State  Bankers 
Association,  and  others.  The  school  aims  at  th< 
training  of  the  business  executive,  to  mak< 
successful  business  men  and  successful  citizens  ii 
the  largest  sense,  and  to  provide  for  students  o 
law  and  technical  courses  such  work  as  has  t 
do  with  the  business  and  social  sides  of  thei 
respective  callings.  Courses  given  include  com 
mercial  geography,  political  economy,  banking, 
public  finance,  accountancy,  cost  systems,  rail 
way  organization  and  administration,  insuranci 
commercial  law,  and  courses  preparing  for  th  ' 
consular  service  and  journalism. 
on  p.  I'l.) 
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The  FrictionlcK  Sliding  Table  of  the 

'  TANNEWITZ"  Double  Revolving  Arbor  Saw  Bench 

The  Sliding  Table  of  this  machine  rests  upon  thirteen  hardened  Ball  Bear- 
ings. Imported  balls  and  ground  cones  and  rollers  are  used.  Consequently 
this  table  runs  as  smoothly  and  as  free  fro'm  friction  as  the  finest  workmanship 
can  make  it.  It  requires  the  least  possible  effort  to  start  in  motion  and  stop  it. 
The  ordinary  sliding  gauge  is  laborious  beside  it.  Being  supported  and  con- 
fined in  place  solely  by  these  Ball  Bearings,  it  may  be  tilted  to  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  and  used  in  that  position  with  as  little  effort  as  in  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion. A  student  can  use  this  table  with  perfect  ease  and  safety.  It  responds 
instantly  to  his  touch.  The  old  style  tables  were  a  hardship  to  use.  This 
new  table  makes  it  a  pleasure.  The  operator  can  give  his  entire  attention  to 
the  saw  passing  thru  the  stock.  There  is  no  resistance  or  appreciable  mo- 
memtum  to  overcome.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  carefully 
devised  features  of  this  our  latest  machine.  It  is  truly 
an  "up-to-the-minute' '  saw  bench.  Four  of  these 
machines  have  been  purchased  for  use  in  the 
local  Manual  Training  High  School  which 
shows  how  well  they  are  thought  of  at 
home.  We  illustrate  and  describe 
this  machine  in  detail  in  our 
new  literature.  May 
we  send    it    to 


you  i 
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Manchester,  Connecticut,  has  a  trade  school, 
established  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  which  is 
controlled,  supervised,  and  disciplined  by  the 
school  committee,  which  also  outlines  the  course 
of  study.  Cheney  Brothers,  of  the  textile  mills, 
furnish  the  building,  equipment,  heat  and  light, 
and  reimburse  the  school  committee  for  in- 
structors' salaries,  provided  the  instructors  are 
approved  by  the  firm. 

Shorter  courses  in  trade  subjects  will  be  a 
feature  of  the  evening  schools  of  New  York  this 
year.  Schedules  have  been  prepared  by  District 
Superintendent  Shiels  and  the  evening  school 
principals  showing  at  what  time  in  the  school 
year  certain  processes  in  each  trade  are  to  be 
studied.  This  will  enable  students  to  perfect 
themselves  in  that  branch  of  their  trade  in  which 
they  are  deficient  without  being  obliged  to  take 
the  whole  course.  Flexibility  of  courses  and  ad- 
mission make  evening  schools  doubly  valuable 
to  working-men.  These  new  schedules  are  being 
broadly  circulated. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  is  to  have  a  school 
of  household  industries  for  women.  Embroidery 
and  lace-making  will  be  the  first  courses  offered. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  has  been  set  aside  for  the 
establishment  of  this  school. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  high  school  will  give 
credit  this  fall  for  work  done  in  industrial  fields 
during  the  summer  vacation.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  employers  as  to  faithful  attendance  will 
be  considered   in  giving  the  credits. 

Various  forces  in  Pittsburg  are  combining  to 
push  the  industrial  education  movement.  The 
high  school  teachers  have  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  Superintendent  Heeter  is  active  in  ar- 
ranging possible  plans  for  the  schools  in  this 
work.  The  movement  is  given  support  and 
publicity  by  the  "Pittsburg  Dispatch."  That 
newspaper  recently  received  a  letter  of  com- 
mendation from  Paul  Kreuzpointner,  chairman  of 
the  industrial  education  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundrymen's  Association.  In  this  letter  Mr. 
Kreuzpointner  expressed  his  belief  in  the  social 
and  economic   necessity   for   industrial   education. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Lewin,  a  member  of  the  Pittsburg 
board  of  education,  will  make  a  third  trip  abroad 


for  the  purpose  of  studying  industrial  education 
in  Germany.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Lewin  is  doing 
this  at  his  own  expense  and  on  his  own  initiative 
indicates  in  some  degree  the  deep  interest  in  the 
subject  in  the  city. 

A  girl's  trade  school  has  been  established  at 
Hull  House,  Chicago.  Miss  Addams  saw  the 
necessity  for  this  school  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
foreign  families  of  the  district,  the  girls  are 
started  at  work  at  fourteen,  many  beginning  as 
helpers  in  sweat  shops  at  a  wage  of  one  dollar 
weekly.  The  course  established  covers  three 
months  and  the  first  class  graduated  were  able 
to  get  positions  paying  initial  wages  of  four  and 
five   dollars   a   week. 

The  vocational  bureau  of  New  York's  West 
Side  Y.  M.  C.  \.  has  a  consulting  vocational 
expert,  Gustave  A.  Blumenthal,  who  devotes  his 
time  to  the  service  of  misfit  men  and  women  and 
the  busy  employers  that  are  looking  for  the 
right  man  for  the  right  place.  "Know  Thyself" 
is  the  slogan  of  the  bureau,  and  the  expert 
wastes  no  time  or  words  in  showing  each  con- 
sultant just  the  value  of  his  abilities  and  what 
to  do  to  improve  them. 

A.  B.  O'Neil,  principal  of  the  Oshkosh,  Wis- 
consin, high  school,  maintained  an  employment 
bureau  for  the  high  school  boys  during  the 
summer. 

In   Massachusetts   the   State   Agricultural   Col- 
lege  and   the   Grange   cooperate   in   arousing   in- 
terest   in     agriculture    anwng    school    children. 
The    College    furnishes    seeds    and    potatoes    for  ' 
clubs  and  the  Grange  offers  prizes  to  be  given  i 
at  the  annual  county  fairs  held  for  the   purpose  i 
of  exhibiting  the  work  of  the  pupils. 

The  California  State  Teachers'  Association 
working  hard  to  secure  certain  amendments  to  I 
the  state  constitution,  among  which  is  one  pro-' 
viding  for  an  assistant  state  superintendent  tol 
take  charge  of  industrial  education. 

G.  Gould  Spofford,  who  was  assistant  director! 
of  the  Newton  Independent  Industrial  School,  isi 
now  director  of  vocational  education,  Quincy,' 
Massachusetts. 


(Continued   on   p.    VIII.) 
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We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  just  purchased  the  plant,  ma- 
chinery and  complete  organization  of  the  Atlas  Parlor  Furniture  Co.  at  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  a  plant  covering  2/^  acres  of  ground.  We  are  including  with  this  equip- 
ment that  of  our  own,  giving  us  what  we  believe  to  be  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete factory  in  the  world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  Appliances  for 
the  Industrial  School,  shop,  drawing  room  and  kitchen. 

This  plant,  being  located  at  the  very  source  of  our  lumber  supply  with  the 
most  favorable  water  and  rail  rates  and  splendid  labor  market,  gives  us  facilities 
which  we  believe  will  enable  us  to  eliminate  absolutely  and  for  all  time  a  repetition 
of  the  very  crowded  condition  of  our  business  during  the  past  few  years.  It  will 
further  enable  us  to  produce  a  much  higher  grade  product  in  such  volumes  that 
our  customers  in  future  can  be  assured  of  service  as  well  as  quality  to  a  degree 
that  has  never  heretofore  been  offered  to  this  trade. 

The  Michigan  hard-wood  belt,  from  which  we  draw  our  material,  produces 
the  finest  maple,  beach  and  birch  in  the  world.  The  splendid  harbor  at  Muskegon, 
enables  us  to  procure  this  material  at  low  rates.  The  very  favorable  shipping 
facilities  in  all  directions  from  Muskegon  makes  this  point,  one  from  which  our 
business  can  and  will  be  conducted  to  produce  the  very  latest  and  best  that  long 
experience  and  the  most  improved  facilities  can  produce  in  these  appliances,  and  at 
prices  that  are  made  possible  by  our  economical  manufacturing  and  selling  methods. 


E.  H.  SHELDON  &  CO. 


182  NIMS  STREET 


MUSKEGON,  MICH. 
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Friendship,  Wisconsin,  introduced  agriculture 
into  the  course  of  study  this  fall. 

Various  forces  are  at  work  in  Syracuse,  New 
York,  to  secure  vocational  training  for  the  young 
people  of  the  city.  The  educational  committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  recommended 
a  vocational  grammar  school.  A  vocational  high 
school    is   also   under   consideration. 

Part-time  classes  were  advocated  by  Carroll 
G.  Pearse,  before  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation meeting  at  Chicago,  in  July,  as  one 
means  of  adjusting  our  educational  system  to 
the  demands  of  the  times. 

Frank  H.  Ball,  who  has  been  identified  with 
the  Cincinnati  public  schools  as  supervisor  of 
industrial  education  for  some  years  was  this 
summer  appointed  to  a  corresponding  position 
in  the  Pittsburg  schools.  Mr.  Ball  went  to 
Pittsburg  in  July  to  get  things  in  shape  for  the 
opening  of  the  school  year.  The  city's  progres- 
sive attitude  toward  industrial  education  com- 
bined with  Mr.  Ball's  experience  in  the  city 
which  has  become  famous  for  its  system  of  in- 
dustrial education,  should  produce  results  which 
will  be  gratifying  to  Pittsburg  and  of  interest  to 
the   country   at   large. 

The  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
at  the  June  meeting,  in  Boston,  gave  a  large  share 
of  the  program  to  a  report  by  the  educational 
committee  on  industrial  education.  The  subject 
was  discussed  frcm  every  point  of  view,  and 
recommendations  for  the  promotion  of  industrial 
education   were   made. 

At  the  Vocational  School  for  Girls,  Rochester, 
New  York,  courses,  two  years  in  length,  are 
given  in  cooking,  dressmaking,  and  millinery. 
Pupils  are  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age  when 
they  enter  the  school,  and,  altho  not  full-fledged 
dressmakers  when  they  finish  the  course,  they  are 
fitted  to  step  into  higher  positions,  and  to  earn 
much  higher  wages  than  would  be  possible  with- 
out such  training.  In  addition  to  this  they  have 
had  two  years'  training  in  such  academic  subjects 
as  are  calculated  to  increase  their  breadth  of 
view   and   their  general   intelligence. 


The  International  Dry-Farming  Congress  will 
be  held  at  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada,  from 
Cctober  21st  to  26th.  This  includes  the  Congress 
of  Farm  Women.  One  of  the  nine  sectional  con- 
ferences will  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  agricul- 
tural education.  Plans  will  be  discussed  at  this 
conference  for  arranging  means  of  appeal  to 
governmental  bodies  to  secure  industrial  edu- 
cation  in   public   schools. 

The  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls,  of  which 
Miss  Florence  Leadbetter  is  director,  has  an- 
nounced new  courses  of  study  which  were  author- 
ized by  the  School  Committee  at  a  meeting  in 
April.  These  courses  attempt  to  meet  the  ex- 
pressed demands  of  both  educators,  who  wish 
more  academic  and  technical  work,  and  em- 
ployers  who  call   for   more   shop    practice. 

The  courses,  tho  planned  for  definite  time 
limits,  were  adopted  with  the  understanding 
that  individuals  will  be  advanced  as  rapidly  as 
their  ability,  application,  and  ambition  will  carry 
them,  and  that  each  girl  will  be  placed  in 
business  the  moment  she  is  ready,  whether  her 
stay  in  the  school  has  been  long  or  short. 

Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  graduated  from  the 
high  school,  the  last  of  June,  the  second  class 
from  the  cooperative  industrial  training  course, 
which  has  proved  so  successful  and  which  has 
brought  such  educational  prominence  to  Fitch- 
burg. Credit  for  the  success  of  the  experiment 
is  due  not  only  to  Superintendent  Edgerly  and 
the  Director,  William  B.  Hunter,  but  to  the 
manufacturers  of  Fitchburg  who  have  helped 
largely  to  make  the  course  possible. 

Pittsburg  has  a  vocational  guidance  bureau, 
located  in  a  downtown  office  building,  and  co- 
operating with  the  public  schools.  Dr.  John  A. 
Brashear  is  president  of  the  bureau  and  Miss 
Annie  E.  McCord  is  director.  She  is  assisted 
by  two  "visitors"  and  a  registrar.  The  work 
parallels  closely  the  work  in  Boston  and  else- 
where. 

The  Chattanooga  Institute  of  Technology, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  has  the  cooperative  plan 
of  engineering  instruction  in  operation.  The 
courses  require  five  years  of  twelve  months  each 
for  completion. 
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Manual  Arts  Instructors 

EVERYWHERE  ENDORSE 

JOHNSON'S 
WOOD    FINISHES 

WILL  YOU   TRY  THEM 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE? 

NSTRUCTORS  and  their  students  of  all  ages  have  greater  suc- 
cess in  finishing  their  models  with  Johnson's  Wood  Finishes 
than  with  any  other  materials  obtainable.  We  have  the  proof  in  letters  from 
leading  schools  everywhere.     Let  us  convince  yon  at  our  expense. 

Don't  spoil  models  with  ordinary  stain,  which  gites  only  a  surface  coating  and  hides  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  wood.  Use  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  which  is  more  easily  and  quickly  applied  and  sinks 
deep  into  the  wood,  and  brings  out  the  grain  to  the  best  advantage. 

JOHNSON'S  WOOD  DYE 


I 


is  made  in  15  attractive  shades  as  follows: 


No,  126  Lieht  Oak 
No.  123  Dark  Oak 
No.  130  iVeathered  Oak 
No.  110  Boz  Oak 


No.  12S  O'eht  Afa/to£:any 
No.  129  nark  Mahogany 
No.  172  Flemish  Oak 
No.  132  Green  Weathered  Oak 


No.  121  Moss  Green  No.  120  Fumed  Oak 

No.  122  Forest  Green  No.  125  Mission  Oak 

No   140  Early  English  No.  131  Broivn  IVeathered  Oak 

No.  nS  Brown  Flemish  Oak 


Johnson's  Wood  Dye  dries  in  a  few  minutes,  leaving  a  beautiful  surface  for 
a  bright  or  dull  finish.     For  a  rich,  subdued,  permanent  finish  that  will 
not  mar  or  show  scratches,  use  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax.     For  a  bright, 
glossy  finish,  superior  to  anything  varnish  or  shellac  can  produce, 
use  Johnson's  Under-Lac.     It  is  more  easily  applied  than  varnish  j 
6r  shellac.     Your  youngest  pupils  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
spreading  it  smootjily  and  evenly. 

Write    for    Samples,    Panels    and 
Instruction    Book — ALL    FREE 

Let  us  send  you  panels  of  tne  woods  you  use  in  your 
department,  showina  results  that  only  Johnson's  Wood 
Finishes  can  produce.  We  will  send  a  copy  of  our  Free 
Instruction  Book.  No.  V.  E.  9.  on  Wood  Finishes  for 
Manual  Arts.  Write  us  now  for  Panels  and  Book  and  Free, 
Samples  of  Wood  Dye.  Prepared  Wai  and  L'nder-Lac. 


S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 

RACINE,  WISCONSIN 

"The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 
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Summer  schools  of  trade  instruction  were  con- 
ducted in  the  following  places'.  Worcester, 
Mass.  (six  weeks,  both  boys  and  girls)  ;  Man- 
chester, Conn.;  Newark,  N.  J.  (six  weeks — draw- 
ing, woodwork,  metalwork,  printing,  foundry 
work)  ;  New  Britain,  Conn,  (from  July  1st  to 
September  1st,  both  boys  and  girls)  ;  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

The  platform  of  the  Socialist  party,  on  which 
Eugene  Debs  stands  as  presidential  candidate, 
includes  the  following  political  demand :  "The 
enactment  of  further  measures  for  general  edu- 
cation and  particularly  for  vocational  education 
in  useful  pursuits.  The  Bureau  of  Education 
to  be  made  a  department." 

The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  of  Boston,  conducted  a  six  weeks'  summer 
school,  having  two  courses,  a  normal  course  for 
trade  school  teachers,   and   a  course   in  millinery. 

In  Minneapolis,  interest  in  vocational  educa- 
tion has  been  steadily  growing.  This  interest, 
on  the  part  of  one  citizen,  has  taken  concrete 
form  in  a  contribution  to  be  used  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  committee  of  visitation  and  investiga- 
tion to  German  and  other  foreign  schools.  The 
committee  is  made  up  of  three  members  of  the 
board  of  education,  H.  N.  Leighton,  C.  S. 
Langdon,  and  Harrington  Beard,  and  the  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  schools,  B.  B.  Jackson, 
representing  the  superintendent's  office.  The 
public-spirited  citizen,  who  contributed  this  fund, 
declines   to   have   his   name   known. 

The  importance  of  this  project  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  Minneapolis,  with  its  immense 
industrial  plants  and  its  unique  position  as  the 
great  gateway  to  the  Northwest,  is  a  city  of 
wide  influence.  What  is  done  there  in  the  way 
of  establishing  a  system  of  industrial  education 
as  a  result  of  this  visit  of  inspection  to  European 
schools  will  have  much  more  than  local  interest 
and    significance. 

In  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  is  found  a  factory- 
school  of  shoe-making.  This  school  was  founded 
six  years  ago  and  is  conducted  by  R.  O.  Arnold, 
a  man  of  much  experience  in  the  shoe-manu- 
facturing business.     The  school  is  conducted  and 


equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  any  large  shoe 
manufacturing  concern,  and  is  provided  with  a 
corps  of  instructors  experienced  in  the  shoe 
business. 

The  Mechanics  Institute  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  will  try  the  cooperative  scheme  of  train- 
ing for  its  young  men  that  has  been  so  suc- 
cessfully worked  out  by  Dean  Schneider  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  A  beginning  has  al- 
ready been  made  with  a  few  manufacturers,  and 
a  new  technical  course  is  being  organized  which 
will  be  conducted  on  the  cooperative  basis. 
President  Gibson  of  the  Institute  is  conferring 
with  groups  of  manufacturers  and  business  men 
regarding  the  new  course,  and  the  outlook  is 
promising  for  successful  cooperation. 

The  school  board  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
has  appropriated  $35,000  for  the  addition  of  a 
new  building  to  the  Worcester  Trade  School. 
This  appropriation  is  to  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  gift  of  $25,000  from  the  heirs  of  Milton 
P.  Higgins,  and  $10,000  to  be  raised  by  the 
trustees  of  the  independent  schools.  An  up-to- 
date  gymnasium  is  planned  for  the  new  building. 

Over  five  hundred  students  were  given  cer- 
tificates from  the  Chicago  high  school  two-year 
vocational  courses  in  June. 

The  four  Massachusetts  cities,  Everett,  Mai- 
den, Medford,  and  Melrose  are  conferring  on  the 
subject  of  a  joint  vocational  school.  None  of 
the  four  feel  quite  able  to  undertake  the  expense 
of  a  first  class  industrial  school  but  all,  realizing 
the  growing  demand  for  the  industrial  work, 
think  that  a  much  better  school  could  be  built 
by  combined  effort  and  the  divided  expense. 

The  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  board  of  edu- 
cation voted  in  June  to  include  in  its  estimates 
for  next  year  $34,375  for  a  trade  school. 

Professor  Henry  F.  Sykes  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Columbia  University  School  of 
Practical   Arts. 

The  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  vocational 
school  graduated  its  first  class  from  the  three- 
year  course  the  last  week  of  June.  The  class 
numbered  twelve. 
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LOCK.PORT  LOOM-Wcaves  up  to  45  inches 

MADE  BY 


Hand  Looms 

Racks 

Reels 

Spinning  Wheels 

Loom  Supplies 

Weaver's  Materials 

Reed 

Raffia 

Binding  Materials 

Craft-  Books,  Etc. 

JOLIET 


HAND-CRAFT  APPLIANCES  CO.  ^lunSis 


RICHARDS 
-WILCOX 

Rapid  Acting  Vises 

for  manual  training  work  have  stood  the  all  important  test  of 

PRACTICAL   USE 

and  are  today  used   by  hundreds  of  schools  with  complete  satisfaction. 

Instantaneous  adjustment — continuous  in  action.  Phosphor  bronze  nut  engages  entire 
circumference  of  screw  and  operates  entire  length.  No  pawls,  raclcs  or  triggers  to  brealc 
or   wear. 

The  Richards-W'ilcox  Rapid-acting  Vise  is  the  most  perfect  operating  vise  made — Let 
us   prove  our   statement. 

Write  for  sample  and  detailed  information. 

We  also  make  a  select  line  of  benches  especially  equipped   for  manual   training  work. 


techafds-Wilcor 

|"t:sr'|    Manufacturing  Co.  p»l 

LiU  AURORAjLL.U.SA.teJ 
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STANLEY  CONCEALED  RATCHET  BIT  BRACES  are  of  the  highest  quality  as 
regards  workmanship,  material   and  finish. 

The  ratchet  gear  and  the  cam  sleeve  which  actuates  the  Clutch  are  in  line  with  the  Bit 
which  makes  it  much  more  convenient  in  handling  than  where  the  cam  sleeve  is  at  right 
angles.  There  are  no  projections  to  hurt  the  hand,  and  as  there  is  complete  protection  for 
the  working  mechanism,  it  is  always  free  from  dirt,  grit  and  moisture  and  retains  oil  for 
a  long  time. 

Particular  attention  ii  called  to  the  ratcliet  meclianism.  The  two  piece  clutch  is  made 
of  steel  forgings,  machined  and  hardened.  It  will  be  noted  that  five  teeth  are  in  engage- 
ment when  working  as  a  ratchet,  as  against  one  tooth  in  any  other  form  of  Ratchet  Brace. 

All  exposed  metal  parts  are  highly  nickled.  The  Heads  and  Handles  are  of  Cocobolo. 
Ball  bearing  Heads. 

Send    for    Catalogue    containing    complete    description. 


"New  Britain.Conn.U.SA. 
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TOOLS 


AND  BENCHES 

For  Carpenters 

Schools,  Colleges 

and  Home  and 

General  Use 


H&mmacher.Sckiefnmer  &C9. 

New  York,  «inc«    18^8 

4<i^Ava..nd  I3<J>St. 


HAVE  YOU  A  COPY 


We  have  just  issued  a  new  225-page  catalog  of 

MANUAL  TRAINING  TOOLS  AND  BENCHES 

Every  Supervisor,  Teacher  or  Disciple  of 
Manual  Training  should  have  a  copy.  Sent,  no 
charge,  to  those  specifying  Catalog  No.  3027. 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 

New  York,  Since  1848 

4th  AVE.  AND  13th  STREET 
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The  effect  of  vocational  subjects  in  the  rural 
schools  was  pointed  out  by  Herbert  S.  Quick, 
before  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Chicago.  He  told  of  one 
county  in  Iowa  where  three  years'  teaching  of 
vocational  subjects  had  so  changed  the  sentiment 
of  the  community  that  instead  of  the  pupils 
voting  forty  to  one  against  farming  as  a  life 
work  as  had  been  the  case  previously,  now  they 
voted  twenty  to  one  in  favor  of  it. 

At  the  Maine  conference  of  school  superinten- 
dents and  secondary  school  principals  in  July, 
industrial  education  and  the  necessity  for  modi- 
fying existing  curricula  occupied  much  space  on 
the  program.  In  fact,  vocational  education  seems 
to  have  been  first  choice  for  discussion  at  most 
of  the  educational  meetings  of  the  year,  the 
country  over. 

F.  B.  Dyer  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Boston  public  schools  at  a  salary  of 
$10,000.  Mr.  Dyer's  service  as  superintendent 
of  Cincinnati  schools  during  the  growth  of  its 
industrial  education  system  has  made  his  name 
widely  known  in  connection  with  the  industrial 
education   movement. 

F.  J.  Trinder  is  the  new  superintendent  of  the 
State  Trade  School,  New  Britain,  Connecticut, 
succeeding  C.  H.  Woolsey  who  resigned  some 
time  before  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Mr. 
Trinder  goes  to  New  Britain  from  Schenectady, 
New  York,  where  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
apprentice  school  of  the  General  Electric  Plant. 

The  Farm  and  Trades  School  of  Boston  re- 
ceived a  legacy  of  $2,000  in  the  will  of  Warren 
F.  Hall,  of  South  Boston. 

Texas  is  aiding  the  rural  schools  of  the  state 
in  the  establishment  of  courses  in  agriculture, 
manual  training,  and  domestic  science  to  the 
amount  of  $50,000  a  year. 

Paul  Kreuzpointner,  of  Altoona,  Pennsylvania, 
whose  interest  in  industrial  education  is  well 
known,  was  retired  on  pension  bv  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  in  March,  having  reached  the 
age-limit  of  70  years.  Mr.  Kreuzpointner  has  at- 
tained distinction  as  a  metallurgist  in  which 
capacity  he  was  employed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company. 
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The  Lowell  Textile  School  graduated  a  class 
of  seventy-four  the  25th  of  April. 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  in  Minnesota, 
conducted  intensive  summer  courses  in  agricul- 
ture and  farm  mechanics  for  900  rural  teachers. 
Practical  field  and  laboratory  work  was  the  order 
of  the  day  rather  than  theoretical  study. 

The  State  Education  Department  of  Iowa  has 
a  "better  schools  commission"  at  work  under  the 
direction  of  A.  M.  Deyoe,  state  superintendent. 
The  commission  has  sent  out  over  the  entire  state 
a  question-folder  touching  on  many  phases  of 
school  betterment.  Means  for  making  the  schools 
more  practical  and  improvement  of  the  rural 
school  are  important  topics  included  in  the 
questions. 

The  course  of  lectures  on  vocational  guidance 
at  the  Harvard  Summer  School  was  this  year 
increased  from  ten  to  thirty.  Meyer  Bloomfield 
of  Boston  was  again  in  charge. 

An    interesting   efficiency    test    was    applied    at 
the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  New  York 
City,   at  the  close  of  the  school  year.     The   last: 
three  weeks  of  the  term  the  girls  were  told  to' 
make  such  garments  as  they  chose  for  home  use,  , 
entirely  by  their  own   efforts,   from  the   purchase 
of    material    to    the    completed    garment.      This  i 
work   included    designing   the   garments.      In   the  f 
three  weeks  the  450  girls  made  a  thousand  gar- 
ments which  were  on  exhibition  the  last  week  in  i 
July. 

Lombard    College,    Galesburg,    Illinois,    is    re- 
organizing   its    curriculum    with    the    purpose   of  ' 
giving    vocational    content   to   the    subject-matter 
of  the   various   departments. 

In  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  is  a  clause  concerning 
vocational  education  which  reads  as  follows: 
"We  recognize  the  value  of  vocational  education 
and  urge  federal  appropriations  for  such  train- 
mg,  and  extension  teaching  in  agriculture,  in 
cooperation  with  the  several  states." 

It  has  been  stated  that  over  200,000  women  ^ 
wage-earners  in  New  York  alone  use  the  needlr 
as  the  tool  of  their  occupation. 
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BLUE  PRINTS 


BY 


Armstrong  &  Matteson 


DESIGNERS  OF 


Manual  Training  Models 

Detai'ed  working  drawings  in  the  blue  print  form,  plates  9.\12  inches, 
of  practically  all  of  the  best  designed  models  in  wood-working  for  manual 
training  classes,  have  you  seen  them?  Every  drawing  is  complete  in  detail 
and  design,  and  as  nearly  full  size  as  space  will  permit.  The  models  thus 
detailed  are  the  most  practical  types  now  in  general  use  where  manual 
training  has  been  systematized. 


This  Morris  Chair  was  made  by  high  school  students  using  the  Arm- 
strong &  Matteson  Blueprints.  Large  furniture  designs  have  been  given  the 
same  careful  attention  as  is  manifest  in  the  small  models  intended  for  begin- 
ners in  manual  training. 

Send  for  a  free  sample  and  further  information  regarding  our  blueprint 
system.  Blueprints  of  the  above  chair  will  be  mailed  to  those  wishing  it  as 
a  sample,  if  ten  cents  is  enclosed  with  the  request,  otherwise  we  will  send 
sample  prints  of  simpler  models. 

ARMSTROxNG  &   MATTESON 

773  East  Sfventh  Strekt  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 
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The  Louisiana  State  Teachers'  Association 
has  an  Art,  Industrial,  and  Manual  Training 
section.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  April,  this 
section  discussed  the  general  topic,  "Vocational 
Education  in  Louisiana."  The  vocational  needs 
of  girls  were  given  fully  as  much  attention  as 
other  phases  of  the  subject. 

In  Chicopee,  Massachusetts,  the  first  step  to- 
ward providing  Industrial  education  was  the 
investigation  of  the  industries  of  the  city  by  the 
school  committee,  cooperating  with  the  city  ad- 
visory committee  on  industrial  schools.  Next 
the  committees  will  visit  the  manual  training 
departments  of  the  public  schools  and  determine 
just  how  far  the  work  in  manual  training  is 
fitted  to  the  needs  for  Industrial  training.  This 
is  surely  a  commendable  method  of  procedure 
and  should  result  in  a  form  of  education  which 
really  supplies  a  demand. 

In  Oregon  the  teachers  of  the  state  have  been 
asked  by  the  state  education  authorities  to  co- 
operate in  emphasizing  and  encouraging  three 
lines  of  industrial  work,  cropgrowing,  domestic 
science,  and  poultry  raising.  Awards  of  prizes 
will  be  made  at  county  fairs  as  an  inducement 
to  the  boys  and  girls  in  starting  this  work. 

The  construction  of  a  trade  school  has  been 
begun,  in  connection  with  the  National  Jewish 
Hospital  at  Denver,  Colorado.  The  school  Is 
the  gift  of  the  Joseph  Shoenberg  estate.  It  will 
teach  light  trades  and  those  giving  outdoor  em- 
ployment to  patients  leaving  the  hospital,  who 
need  such  assistance  in  taking  up  again  the 
burden  of  earning  a  living. 

The  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  Industrial 
School  was  approved  by  the  state  agent  for  In- 
dustrial education  on  his  recent  tour.  The  school 
was  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
year   under  the   direction  of   B.   A.   Prince. 

The  industrial  school  at  Lawrence,  Massachu- 
setts, has  been  conducted  under  difficulties  this 
last  year,  but  the  authorities  In  charge  have  final- 
ly reached  an  agreement.  The  school  will  here- 
after be  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. It  will  probably  undergo  complete  re- 
organization and  will  be  made  an  Important 
part  of  the  city  school  system. 


The  first  year  of  work  at  the  Lowell  Industrial 
School,  in  Massachusetts,  closed  February  16th. 
The  school  had  been  In  session  since  October  1st, 
and  the  classes  have  been  overcrowded  all  of 
the  time,  showing  that  a  demand  certainly  exists 
for  this  type  of  school.  Special  Interest  has 
been  shown  In  the  housekeeping  classes  for  girls 
and  women.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
girls  and  women  have  received  instruction  at 
the  school  during  the  year. 

A  significant  fact  Indicating  the  need  for 
vocational  education  has  been  brought  out  In  the 
course  of  work  of  the  Central  Howard  Associa- 
tion of  New  Hampshire  which  finds  jobs  for 
ex-convicts  from  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
fact  is  that  592  ex -convicts  who  applied  for  work 
in  1911  were  without  a  trade  of  any  kind. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  has  agreed  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
cooperate  with  and  support  the  industrial  school 
for  boys,   which   was   recently  established. 

North  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  has  had  an 
evening  industrial  school  this  last  year.  The 
courses  offered  were  jewelry,  designing,  model- 
ing, rendering,  pattern-making,  estimating,  and 
vocational  English,  mathematics,  and  chemistry. 
The  department  for  foreigners  has  been  much 
appreciated   and   has  had   a   large   attendance. 

Minneapolis  Is  to  have  an  industrial  high  i 
school,  and  has  a  committee  in  the  east  studying  i 
the  matter  in  various  cities.  As  at  present  t 
planned  the  school  will  offer  work  which  will'l 
fit  the  students  to  enter  the  local   industries. 

The  Carnegie  Technical  Schools  of  Pittsburg 
will  offer  a  course  to  night  students  during  the 
coming  year  in  commercial  engineering.  This 
course  will  afford  training  for  the  business  side 
of  engineering. 

Evidence  of  the  cooperative  spirit  existing 
between  the  schools  and  organized  labor  Is  shown 
in  the  action  taken  by  the  Central  Labor  Union 
of  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  At  a  regular 
meeting  In  March,  the  Union  voted  to  endorse 
the  recommendation  of  the  school  board  to  raise 
the  pay  of  the  public  school  teachers,  and  also 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  its  approval  of 
the  manual  training  and  vocational  courses  con- 
ducted  at  one  of  the  city  school   buildings. 
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By  Mathewson  and  Stkvvart 

Is  More   Easily  Taught  —  Better  Understood  and  Provides 

for  Greater  Progress  than   any   other   course.     For   1st 

and  2nd  Year  Work  in  High  and  Evening  Schools. 

Filled  with  Practical  Problems.    Third  Edition. 

Shop  Mathematics 

By   HoLTOX 

A  textbook   filled  with  Practical   Problems   in  Shop  Work 

collected  by  an  Expert  Mechanic    and  Designer 

with  many  years  teaching  experience. 

Forge  Shop  Practice 

By     LlTTLKKlELD 

Containing   all    the   necessary   notes,   detailed  outlines  and 

working  drawings  for  a  series  of  practical  exercises. 

Also  Notes  on  Metals,  Tools  and  Processes. 

Perspective  Sketching  from  Working 

Drawings 

By  Mathewson 

A    necessary    adjunct    to    the    knowledge    of    Mechanical 

Drawing  is  the  Ability  to  Readily  Make  Freehand 

Sketches   either    in    the   form    of    working 

drawings  or  in  perspective. 

Notes  for  Mechanical  Drawing 

By   Mathewson 

Advanced  Problems  of  a  Practical  Nature.      10th  Edition. 

Used  in  hundreds  of  High,  Technical  and  Normal 

Schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Evening  Classes. 


All  above  books  sent  on  10  days  approval  for  examination. 
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TRADE   NOTES 
Orr  &  LocKETT  Hardware  Co. 

The  Orr  &  Lockett  Hardware  Company  of 
Chicago  celebrated  its  fortieth  anniversary  May 
27th.  Keeping  pace  with  the  city  of  its  birth, 
this  concern  has  grown  from  a  very  small  be- 
ginning to  be  one  of  the  foremost  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  No  firm  is  more  in- 
timately associated  with  Chicago's  wonderful 
progress,  or  holds  the  confidence  and  good  will 
of  architects  and  builders  to  a  greater  degree 
than   does   this  one. 

Today  when  every  detail  about  a  building  is 
given  such  careful  consideration,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  at  the  time  this  company  was  organ- 
ized practically  no  attention  was  being  paid  to 
the  ornamental  or  artistic  possibilities  of  build- 
ing hardware;  and  that  even  in  some  very 
costly  buildings  there  would  be  a  grotesque  con- 
trast between  the  expensive  wood  and  marble 
used   in  their  construction   and  the  hardware. 

The  influence  of  this  aggressive  firm  not  bound 
by  tradition  nor  hampered  by  prejudice,  was 
immediately  felt.  Designs  in  hardware  which 
compelled  attention  from  both  the  standpoint 
of  artistic  value  as  well  as  practical  worth  were 
submitted  to  the  building  fraternity.  The  pre- 
eminent merit  of  these  designs,  combining  beauty 
with  practicability  was  convincing;  and  their 
adoption  created  a  standard  which  has  made 
Chicago  famous  for  the  quality  of  hardware  used 
on  her  public  and  business  buildings  and  fine 
residences. 

Mr.  Lockett's  innovations,  as  shown  in  the 
following  well  known  Chicago  buildings,  mark 
dinstinct  periods  in  the  history  of  builders  hard- 
ware. Statuary  bronze  hardware  was  introduced 
when  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  building 
was  erected  in  1886.  Cast  iron  made  black  and 
rustless  by  what  is  known  as  the  Bower-Barff 
process  was  first  used  for  builders  hardware  on 
the  Rookery  Building  in  1887.  The  lower  floors 
of  the  Monadnock  Block  were  furnished  with  the 
first  aluminum  hardware  ever  manufactured. 
Hardware  made  of  solid  German  Silver  was 
first  used  on  the  Marquette  Building,  which  is 
the  most  expensively  furnished  office  building  in 
the  world. 

The  North  Western  Terminal  Station  was 
equipped  by  this  company  under  the  personal 
supervision    of    Mr.    Lockett,    who    gave    it    the 
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manufacturer,  organized  labor,  the  social  worker, 
and  the  educator,  and  a  discussion  of  the  relation 
of  this  training  to  existing  economy,  social  and 
educational  conditions.  The  operation  of  certain 
prominent  industrial  schools  is  reviewed  in  detail 
and  a  comprehensive  plan  suggested  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  school  system  to  bring  it  into 
closer  relation   with  industrial  training. 

FINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
75  cents 

By    Walter  Sargent.  Professor  of   Aesthetic   and   Industrial 

Education  in  the  School  of  Education, 

University  of  Chicajro. 

This  manual  discusses  clearly  the  educational 
and  practical  values  of  the  fine  and  industrial  arts 
in  the  schools  and  presents  a  survey  of  the  pro- 
gression of  the  work  through  all  the  grades. 
Based  on  this  survey  the  discussion  continues  in 
more  detailed  form  giving  work  particularly  adapt- 
ed for  various  stages  of  development,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  definite  standard  of  attainment  toward 
which  to  aim  in  the  teaching  of  the  manual  arts. 

The  various  subjects  treated  are  adequately  illus- 
trated with  drawings  and  with  photographs  of  the 
actual  work  of  children. 
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solution 
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an  individual  solution. 

*f  Probleirs  collected  thru  >ears  of  experience  in  teach- 
ins  the  subject  and  in  trainint^  others  to  teach  it. 

4  An  abundance  of  material  enables  the  instructor  to 
make  his  course  elastic  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  his  pupils. 
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(Continued  from  p.  XXI.) 
benefit  of  his  lifetime  experience.  Chicagoans 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  hardware  in  this 
building  is  superior  to  that  used  on  any  railway 
station  in  the  world.  It  is  all  of  a  special 
design,  made  extra  heavy  of  solid  brass  with  an 
antique  finish.  All  the  special  work  and  much 
of  the  hardware  was  made  in  the  Orr  &  Lockett 
shops. 

But  this  company  is  known  best  to  schoolmen 
because  of  the  fact  that  for  years  it  has  been 
the  leading  firm  in  the  middle  West  supplying 
tools,  benches  and  supplies  for  school  shops. 
Recently  it  has  enlarged  its  facilities  in  this 
direction  until  now  it  is  able  to  furnish  complete 
school  shop  equipments,  including  benches,  cases, 
forges,  furnaces,  and  machinery — everything 
from  a  nail-set  to  a  cupola  furnace,  from  a  screw 
driver  to  an  engine  lathe.  Some  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  stock  this  firm  carries  can  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  comprised  of  over  100,000 
different   articles. 

This  company  has  made  but  four  changes  in 
its  location  in  forty  years,  which,  in  a  rapidly 
growing  city  like  Chicago,  is  quite  remarkable. 
They  moved  to  their  present  location,  14-16  West 
Randolph   Street,   in    1893. 

The  L.  S.  Starrett  Co.,  of  Athol,  Mass.,  have 
a  Chicago  store  of  which  Al.  T.  Fletcher  i? 
manager.  The  store  is  at  17  N.  Jefferson  St. 
and  carries  a  large  and  complete  assortment  of 
Starrett  tools.  Many  purchasers  will  save  much 
in  freight  or  express  charges  by  dealing  with  the 
Chic3go  store,  and  will  also  secure  more  prompt 
service.  The  Chicago  store  is  thoroly  organized 
and  equipped  with  the  latest  labor-saving  de- 
vices, and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  handle 
all   details   intelligently,   accurately   and   speedily. 
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VOCATIONAL   ENDS 

By  Fred  D.  Crawshaw,  B.  S.,  M.  E. 

Professor  of  Manual  Arts,  University  of  Wisconsin. 


A  STRONG  and  convincing  plea  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  present  school  machinery 

to  serve  the  ends  of  vocational  education. 

'T*HE  author  sees  no  need  of  conflict  between 
manual   training   and    industrial    education. 

and  points  out  a  way  to  a  richer  and  brighter 

future  for  both. 

This  book  discusses  such  live  topics  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 


•IT  The  line  which  divides  manual 
training  and   vocational   education. 

1  The  time  and  place  for  speciali- 
zation. 

<lf  The  most  appropriate  form  of  lower 
grade  construction   work. 

^  How  the  manual  arts  in  the  lower 
grades  may  emphasize  the  economic 
and  industrial  in  life  and  still  re- 
tain  the  cultural   values. 

<f  The  grammar  grades  the  place  for 
prevocational    work. 

*ir    The   value   of   vocational    guidance. 


*ir  The  limitations  of  the  school  to  fur- 
nish a  complete  preparation  for 
life    and    for   making   a    living. 

€|f  Where  differentiation  between  the 
work  of  boys  and  girls  should  begin. 

«If  What  can  and  should  be  done  to 
vocationalize  the  manual  arts  in  the 
grammar   grades. 

1  The  organization  of  the  high  school 
to  give  the  greatest  possible  oppor- 
tunities   for    future    development. 

<f  What  training  manual  arts  teachers 
should   have. 

•J  What  the  manual  arts  teacher 
should  do  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times. 


TJniform  in  style  with  "Handwork  Instruction 
for  Boys,"  by  Pabst. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN  IN  SERVICE. 

W.  S.  Dakin 

PUBLIC  school  men  in  their  discussions  on  vocational  education 
and  training  seem  to  have  ignored  the  accomplishments  and  possi- 
bilities of  those  systems  which  aim  to  educate  men  thru  an  organi- 
zation of  their  regular  daily  work,  systems  in  which  the  student  is  a 
wage  earner  from  the  beginning  and  in  which  he  is  trained  under  actual 
working  conditions.  This  paper  will  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  present 
status  of  such  schemes  of  education  and  the  causes  that  have  led  to  their 
recent  extension.  It  will  describe  a  typical  school,  give  the  salient  feat- 
ures of  several  others,  and  endeavor  to  show  how  this  form  of  vocational 
training  may  be  utilized,  thru  intelligent  cooperation  to  help  solve  the 
problem  of  providing  an  efficient  industrial  education. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  bibliography  of  this  subject  in  educational 
papers  for  the  past  eight  years  yields  plenty  of  titles  on  manual  training; 
technical  education,  commercial  and  agricultural  schools,  but  almost 
none  on  the  subject  of  education  by  employers  or  part  time  schools. 
Poole's  Index,  for  the  years  1900  to  1908  inclusive,  mentions  twelve 
articles  on  the  subject  but  nine  of  them  are  from  engineering  journals 
and  only  three  from  popular  and  educational  papers.  All  this  time, 
however,  the  question  has  been  one  of  great  interest  to  business  men. 
The  technical  press  in  every  issue  contains  discussions,  descriptions,  and 
suggestions  for  the  education  and  improvement  of  employees.  To  show 
this  interest  and  its  steady  increase,  one  should  examine  the  Engineering 
Index  which  reviews  each  month  two  hundred  of  the  leading  technical 
and  trade  journals.     For  the  years  1896  to   1900  inclusive  this  index 
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reports  but  nine  formal  articles  on  the  subject,  for  the  years  1901  to 
1905,  twenty-one,  and  from  1906  to  1909  there  are  thirty-six  long  arti- 
cles by  manufacturers  and  engineers  treating  of  the  question  of  shop 
and  service  education.  The  last  four  years,  then,  have  yielded  more 
writings  on  the  subject  than  the  ten  years  that  preceded  1906.  May 
we  not  consider  this  a  fair  measure  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  subject? 
Vocational  education  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  employers  and 
their  discussions  have  been  full  and  practical  because  in  nearly  every 
instance  they  speak  from  actual  experience  in  the  training  of  their  men. 
Asking  no  favors  of  the  professional  educator,  they  have  evolved  a  mass 
of  method  and  developed  an  organization  that  gives  excellent  results. 

In  1887,  when  manual  training  was  but  a  subject  for  academic  dis- 
cussion among  school  men,  far-sighted  industrial  leaders  began  to  formu- 
late plans  to  provide  the  skilled  labor  so  necessary  to  the  success  of 
their  business.  The  National  Association  of  Builders  appointed  a 
committee  on  industrial  education  to  report  in  1888  on  the  best  methods 
for  vocational  training.  The  following  quotation  from  this  report 
gives  the  essentials  of  its  recommendations : 

The  first  step  should  be  a  mechanical  trade  school  to  give  the  preparatory 
instruction  or  technique  of  trades,  this  preparation  to  be  supplemented  and  fol- 
lowed and  the  education  completed  by  a  term  of  service  on  practical  vpork  under 
actual  employers  which  term  shall  be  of  shorter  duration  than  usual  on  account 
of,  and  by  virtue  of,  the  preparatory  course  in  the  trade  school.  These  practical, 
mechanical  trade  schools  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  but 
should  be  established  and  maintained  by  private  enterprise.  Such  schools  should 
not  be  maintained  by  any  distinct  association  of  builders  but  by  the  co-operation  of 
several ;  such  cooperation  is  necessary. 

One  school  under  the  auspices  of  the  Builders'  Exchange  of  Phila- 
delphia was  established  according  to  these  recommendations.  The  plan 
outlined  was  too  advanced  for  general  adoption  at  that  time  but  the 
adoption  and  publication  of  this  report  shows  the  attitude  of  employers. 
Note  that  they  insisted  on  training  in  service  under  actual  working 
conditions. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  active 
interest  in  vocational  education.  Prior  to  1850  the  industries  of  the 
United  States  were  principally  carried  on  in  small  shops  supplying  a 
local  demand.  The  business  of  a  shop  did  not  increase  any  faster  than 
the  requirements  of  the  immediate  community  that  it  supplied,  hence 
there  was  no  very  rapid  development.     Employers  did  not  drive  their 
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men  and  the  absence  of  automatic  machinery  required  considerable  skill 
on  the  part  of  each  employee  who  thus  acquired  the  entire  process  of 
manufacture  and  became  a  very  able  all-round  mechanic.  A  few  youths 
were  taken  in  from  time  to  time  to  learn  trades,  but  supply  and  demand 
for  labor  were  so  nicely  adjusted  that  there  was  little  thought  about  the 
need  for  vocational  training.  Even  the  apprenticeship  system  was 
allowed  to  wane  until  it  became  almost  obsolete. 

With  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  however,  came  the  real  beginning 
of  the  period  of  rapid  industrial  development.  Factories  sought  wider 
markets  and  produced  goods  in  enormous  quantities  out  of  ail  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  communities  wherein  they  existed.  Our  manufactured 
products  increased  in  value  five  hundred  per  cent,  between  1860  and 
1890.  But  still  the  question  of  vocational  education  was  almost  entirely 
neglected.  Why  this  apparently  short-sighted  policy?  It  was  due  to 
the  predominance  of  the  piece  system  and  the  increased  use  of  automatic 
machinery.  In  the  great  desire  to  standardize  work  and  machines,  the 
employee  stood  in  danger  of  becoming  a  piece  of  standard  mechanism 
himself.  Men  who  quickly  learned  to  operate  one  machine  or  to  handle 
one  small  part  of  the  completed  product  were  satisfied.  Their  wages 
seemed  so  good  when  compared  with  those  of  the  skilled  mechanic 
who  had  spent  years  at  his  trade  that  it  did  not  seem  worth  while 
to  take  the  necessary  time  to  acquire  all-round  skill.  The  manufacturers 
were  likewise  satisfied  to  keep  their  employees  as  mere  cogs  in  the 
machinery  of  production.  In  that  way  the  total  product  of  the 
factory  could  be  kept  at  the  highest  figure  and,  as  for  bothering  to 
train  employees,  what  was  the  use?  The  few  skilled  men  needed  to 
repair  the  machinery  could  be  hired  from  the  small  shops  that  yet  sur- 
vived in  some  remote  districts  and,  that  source  of  supply  failing,  skilled 
English  and  German  mechanics  could  be  found  among  the  immigrants 
arriving  daily  and  seeking  employment  here. 

APPRECIATION   OF  NEED  OF  TRAINING. 

Unforseen  changes  caused  this  laissez-faire  policy  to  become  no  longer 
endurable  either  to  the  workman  or  to  his  employer.  It  was  becoming 
evident  that  much  of  the  machinery  could  be  operated  by  unskilled 
immigrants,  by  women  and  by  children  and  at  much  lower  salaries  than 
the  men,  skilled  in  a  trade,  had  been  receiving.  Intelligent  workers,  no 
longer  satisfied  with  this  trend  in  afifairs  began  to  demand  education  of 
some  kind,  any  kind  that  would  place  them  and  their  children  above  the 
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hordes  of  cheap  labor.  The  manufacturers  and  industrial  leaders  now 
had  new  problems  to  meet  as  well.  The  great  development  of  their 
business  had  made  supervision  a  serious  matter.  The  proprietor  and  his 
superintendent  could  no  longer  know  all  of  their  employees.  More 
intelligent  foremen  were  needed  and  in  greater  numbers  than  could  be 
obtained.  Furthermore,  the  new  machinery  was  so  complicated  that 
highly  trained  men  were  required  to  care  for  it.  The  new  business  of 
sending  out  machinery  and  equipment  to  be  erected  at  distant  points 
all  over  the  world  had  created  another  demand  for  entire  gangs  of  skilful 
men  trained  in  all  the  processes  of  their  trades.  When  such  men  were 
sought  for  in  the  old  sources  they  were  unobtainable.  The  country 
shops  had  practically  vanished  and  the  immigrant  ships  came  mostly 
from  Southern  Europe  whence  they  brought  only  common  laborers.  In 
this  predicament,  the  employers  were  ready  to  agree  with  the  more  ambi- 
tious workmen  and  join  them  in  advocating  the  necessity  for  vocational 
training. 

Turning  first  to  the  public  schools,  it  was  found  that  there  was  but 
little  hope  in  that  quarter.  The  manual  training  introduced  as  a 
theoretical  or  general  culture  subject  excited  the  contempt  of  these 
seekers  for  practical  vocational  education.  The  following  quotations 
are  expressive  of  this  feeling.  "Neither  I  nor  any  other  manu- 
facturer would  lessen  an  apprenticeship  course  three  months  on  account 
of  a  boy's  having  taken  a  manual  training  course."  Another  says, 
"Manual  training  will  not,  I  think,  amount  to  much  when  the  boy  gets 
up  against  the  real  conditions."  Another  observer  remarks,  "Manual 
training  has  done  all  that  its  real  projectors  expected  but  nothing  of 
what  its  later  advocates  claimed."  "It  fails  in  teaching  a  trade  because 
it  uses  toy  equipment  and  manufactures  toys.  It  does  not  use  commer- 
cial methods  and  treats  its  work  as  problems,  not  as  jobs." 

The  colleges  were  found  to  give  excellent  technical  courses  that 
prepared  engineers.  There  were  plenty  of  young  captains  of  industry 
but  there  seemed  to  be  no  place  for  the  training  of  privates  who  must 
do  the  real  fighting  in  the  industrial  armies.  A  few  trade  schools  were 
established  to  meet  the  new  demand  but  their  lack  of  thoroness  and  the 
impractical  conditions  under  which  they  trained  students  disgusted  the 
employers  and  aroused  the  suspicion  of  labor  leaders  by  whom  such 
schools  were  given  the  expressive  but  unpleasant  name  of  "scab  hatch- 
eries." Philanthropists,  among  whom  were  Baron  de  Hirsch  and  Colonel 
Auchmuty,   did   succeed    in   establishing  some   very   good   trade   schools 
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which  are  still  in  existence.  A  few  of  the  more  progressive  cities  began 
to  offer  courses  that  approached  real  trade  training.  These  few  isolated 
schools  were  of  course  valuable  but  could  not  relieve  a  situation  which 
demanded  efforts  on  a  larger  and  more  systematic  scale.  Turned  back 
on  their  own  resources,  each  employer  has  sought  to  devise  some  plan 
that  would  meet  his  own  needs.  Two  methods  were  open.  One  was 
to  educate  the  employees  en  masse,  raise  the  general  level  of  the  working 
force;  the  other,  to  give  individual  instruction  to  the  most  promising 
young  men  employed. 

METHODS   OF   GENERAL   TRAINING. 

The  plan  of  general  education,  being  simpler,  has  been  the  one  most 
used.  Many  employers  have  no  other,  but  some  offer  both  a  general 
and  an  individual  education  to  their  workers.  Some  of  the  methods  of 
general  education  of  the  entire  force  will  be  described  first.  This  plan 
has  been  but  little  systematized  except  by  a  few  of  the  more  progressive 
railwaj's.  They  are  using  it  to  train  road  men  to  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  rules.  The  Chicago  and  Alton  railway  has  an  officer  detailed 
to  give  this  instruction,  and  a  special  car  equipped  with  all  kinds  of 
signals  is  placed  at  his  disposal.  He  is  also  provided  with  a  stereopticon 
to  illustrate  road  conditions.  This  school  on  wheels  is  continually 
moving  over  the  road  and  men  are  taught  in  groups  at  round-houses 
and  terminal  stations.  The  work  is  made  efficient  because  the  instructor 
has  the  power  of  suspension,  removal  or  promotion.  Tests  for  results 
are  made  under  the  most  exacting  conditions  by  the  superintendent  and 
trainmaster.  At  unexpected  times  they  travel  out  over  the  lines  and, 
altering  lights  or  displaying  signals  at  unusual  places,  conceal  themselves 
and  note  the  actions  of  enginemen  and  trainmen.  The  Pennsylvania 
railroad  conducted  several  thousand  such  surprise  tests  in  one  year.  If 
trainmen  failed  to  respond  promptly  and  correctly  under  such  tests  they 
were  ordered  before  their  superior  officers  and  reprimanded  or  dismissed 
according  to  the  gravity  of  their  offence. 

Nearly  every  road  now  maintains  one  or  more  air-brake  instruction 
cars  equipped  with  complete  air-brake  mechanism  such  as  would  be  found 
on  a  train  in  actual  service.  An  instructor  accompanies  these  cars  and 
lectures  to  the  men  on  the  construction  and  use  of  the  brakes. 

Railroads  and  many  other  large  corporations  provide  general  in- 
struction by  means  of  circulars  and  books  of  rules.  Many  companies 
have  utilized  the  established  correspondence  schools  by  urging  their  men 
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to  enroll  and,  in  making  promotions,  they  sometimes  give  credit  for  study 
completed  in  these  schools.  For  a  time  the  New  York  Central,  the 
New  Haven,  and  the  Lackawanna  railroads  conducted  a  correspondence 
school  solely  for  their  own  men.  Very  recently  the  Union  Pacific  rail- 
way opened  a  special  correspondence  school  for  its  employees  that  bids 
fair  to  be  very  successful.  Free  courses  are  given  for  its  men  and  a 
limited  number  of  outsiders.  The  course  begins  with  a  paper  on  how 
to  study.  This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  history  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  one  on  its  geography  and  then  a  general  course  which 
is  followed  by  special  lessons  on  signalling,  locomotive  running,  etc. 
The  company  already  has  more  than  five  hundred  students  enrolled. 

A  type  of  general  education  by  indirect  means  is  seen  in  the  so-called 
"welfare  work"  conducted  by  many  large  corporations.  This  work  is, 
briefly,  an  attempt  to  better  working  conditions  of  employees.  It  aims 
to  provide  them  with  means  for  enjoying  their  leisure  as  well.  The 
Santa  Fe  railroad  provides  recreation  buildings  at  its  principal  terminal 
points  where  men  have  free  library  and  reading-room  facilities  and,  for 
a  moderate  charge,  are  allowed  the  use  of  baths  and  dormitories.  The 
subway  and  elevated  lines  of  New  York  City  carry  out  a  similar  idea 
in  their  club  rooms  for  employees. 

Another  indirect  method  of  education  is  thru  the  publication  of 
papers  to  circulate  among  the  men  and  report  the  best  practice  in  all 
departments  and  the  newest  ideas  that  may  be  copied  from  other 
companies.  The  Erie,  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Rock  Island  railways 
publish  such  papers.  The  Union  Pacific  uses  its  accident  reports  for 
educational  purposes  and  publishes  the  findings  of  a  mixed  court  of 
railway  employees,  officials,  and  prominent  men  in  order  that  the  lessons 
to  be  learned  may  be  known  to  all  concerned. 

This  mass  education  has  but  limited  application  to  factories  and 
other  lines  of  business  apart  from  railways.  Some  of  the  insurance 
companies,  wholesale  houses,  and  department  stores  occasionally  call 
their  agents,  salesmen,  and  clerks  together  for  conferences  and  lectures 
but  such  education  can  hardly  be  called  systematic.  A  little  more 
practical  are  the  science  lectures  given  each  winter  by  the  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Boston  Edison  companies. 

TRAINING    FOR   THE    INDIVIDUAL. 

All  of  these  attempts  at  general  improvement  are  necessarily  super- 
ficial and  do  not  give  real  training.     They  may  increase  the  efficiency 
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of  a  few  men  and  broaden  the  appreciation  of  all,  but  they  do  not 
produce  skilled  labor.  To  secure  such  a  result,  men  must  be  educated  as 
individuals.  Employers  in  seeking  such  a  method  naturally  considered 
first  the  possibilities  of  the  apprenticeship  system  that  had  produced 
some  excellent  workmen  in  earlier  times.  A  few  of  the  old  shops,  as 
Brown  and  Sharpe,  of  Providence,  and  Hoe  and  Son  of  New  York,  still 
trained  apprentices  but  the  system  in  most  places  was  only  a  tradition. 
The  reason  was  not  far  to  seek.  Times  had  materially  changed  and 
young  men  could  not  be  found  who  would  consent  to  sign  an  ironclad 
contract  to  serve  seven  years  at  small  pay,  when  by  piece  work  on  auto- 
matic machinery  they  could  earn  fair  wages  at  once.  Note  this  quota- 
tion from  an  apprentice  contract  drawn  in  New  Jersey  sixty  years  ago. 

That  during  this  time  the  apprentice  his  master  faithfully  shall  serve,  his 
secrets  keep,  his  lawful  commands  obey.  He  shall  do  no  damage  to  his  master 
nor  consent  for  it  to  be  done  without  lettering  or  giving  notice  to  his  master,  he 
shall  not  embezzle  nor  waste  his  master's  goods,  nor  lend  them  without  consent. 
He  shall  not  play  at  cards,  dice,  nor  any  other  unlawful  game.  He  shall  not 
frequent  taverns  or  tippling  houses  nor  contract  matrimony,  but  shall,  in  all 
things,  behave  himself  as  a  good  and  faithful   apprentice  during  the  said  term. 

The  master  shall  endeavor  to  teach  or  cause  to  be  taught  said  apprentice  in 

the  art,  trade  and  occupation  of  lamp-maker  and  shall  provide  him  with  suf- 
ficient meat,  bunk,  and  lodging  and  pay  him  $25.00  per  year  and  furnish  his 
clothes. 

Evidently  some  adjustments  had  to  be  made  that  would  ofifer  re- 
strictions less  binding,  remuneration  more  satisfactory,  and  provisions 
for  training  more  definite.  After  much  discussion  in  which  the  labor 
unions  played  an  important  part,  a  new  system  of  apprenticeship  has 
been  evolved.  Adapted  to  modern  conditions  and  needs,  it  is  proving 
satisfactory  to  master  and  man.  It  concedes  fair  pay  from  the  start, 
shortens  the  term  of  service  from  seven  years  to  four  or  three,  provides 
for  systematic  instruction  and  eliminates  the  petty  personal  restrictions 
that  were  so  distasteful.  It  is  hardly  proper  to  use  the  term  "apprentice- 
ship" in  referring  to  the  modern  system  because  of  the  old  connotation 
that  still  clings  to  the  word ;  so  in  this  paper  the  word  will  be  used  in 
its  modern  signification  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Shop  education,  with  adaptions  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  has 
been  adopted  by  all  of  the  most  progressive  employers  of  skilled  labor. 
Each  has  organized  it  according  to  his  needs  and  today  some  companies 
have  schemes  as  carefully  graded  as  a  city  school  system. 
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All  modern  shop  education  includes  both  practice  and  theory,  hand 
work  and  head  work.  In  every  instance  the  practice  is  given  by  the 
employer  but  the  theoretical  side  is  sometimes  left  to  outside  agencies 
and  sometimes  given  in  the  shop.  The  latter  arrangement  represents 
the  highest  development  of  this  kind  of  education. 

The  New  York  Central  railway  now  has  over  four  hundred  ap- 
prentices employed  and  undergoing  training  in  nine  shops.  An  official 
entitled  "superintendent  of  apprentices"  is  detailed  to  give  his  entire 
time  to  the  supervision  of  this  work.  Assisting  this  man  there  is  an 
experienced  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  who 
prepares  text-books  and  correlates  the  practice  and  theory.  At  each 
shop  school  there  are  two  or  more  instructors  who  give  their  entire  time 
to  teaching  the  apprentices.  It  is  especially  provided  that  in  every  shop 
the  man  who  teaches  the  practical  side  of  the  work  shall  also  teach 
some  of  the  theory  in  order  that  the  two  sides  may  not  be  unrelated  as 
is  often  the  case  with  education  of  this  nature.  Below  are  given  the 
regulations  of  the  department  of  apprentices  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines. 

Boys  under  17  or  over  21  are  not  to  be  accepted  for  employment  as  appren- 
tices. 

Whenever  possible,   preference  sliall  be  given  to  sons  of  employees. 

Applicants  must  pass  a  medical  examination  before  the  local  medical  officer, 
proving  him  to  be  sound  physically  and  mentally.  Eyesight  not  less  than  20-30 
in  each  eye,  free  from  color  blindness,  and  hearing  not  less  than  20-20,  or  a 
similar  examination  in  accordance  with  regulations  that  may  be  adopted. 

Applicant  must  have  a  good  common  school  education  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  to  make  out  his  application  on  a  blank 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and  to  enable  him  to  make  the  ordinary  computations 
in  simple  arithmetic,  including  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 
of  numbers  of  four  figures,  and  must  have  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  common 
and  decimal  fractions. 

The  chief  officer  at  each  shop  shall  make  the  selection  of  apprentices  from 
the  applications  in  conjunction  with  a  representative  of  the  department  of  ap- 
prenticeship who  shall  sign  the  application  paper. 

Each  year  of  the  apprenticeship  shall  consist  of  300  working  days  worked ; 
no  allowance  will  be  made  for  overtime,  and  the  subject  of  time  lost  by  the  ap- 
prentices will  be  considered  in  each  case,  and  if  worthy,  the  applicant  will  be 
given  the  next  advance  in  rate  by  calendar  time.  In  computing  time  for  the 
next  advance  in  rate,  a  day  shall  be  allowed  for  each  day  or  part  of  day  worked, 
provided  that  it  is  not  less  than  the  hours  run  at  the  shop.  (It  should  be  understood 
that  this  refers  only  to  computing  time  for  date  of  next  advance  in  apprentice 
rate  and  has  no  reference  to,  or  bearing  on,  the  prevailing  system  of  computing 
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time  of  employees  on  the  hourly  basis  for  wages  paid.)  Credit  in  rate  and  time, 
not  to  exceed  two  years,  may  be  given  for  previous  work  of  the  same  class  as  that 
for  which  the  apprenticeship  course  is  served.  Such  credit  is  to  be  given  only 
after  written  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  apprentices. 

Applicants  not  showing  an  adaptability  for  the  work  should  be  dismissed  as 
apprentices  during  the  first  six  months,  and  may  be  transferred  to  other  employ- 
ment. Foremen  and  local  instructors  should  pay  particular  attention  and  re- 
port instances  of  this  kind. 

Apprentices  are  to  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  in  regard  to  discipline 
as  any  other  employee  of  the  company.  At  the  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship, 
those  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  their  term  shall  receive  certificates  signed 
by  the  proper  officials  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 

Apprentices  who  have  completed  their  courses  as  indicated  by  the  award  of 
the  above  mentioned  certificates,  may  continue  in  the  employment  of  the  company 
at  such  rates  as  their  services  are  worth.  They  will  be  encouraged  to  continue 
their  services  at  a  shop  other  than  the  one  in  which  they  have  served  their  ap- 
prenticeship. After  gaining  experience  in  another  shop,  they  may  be  transferred  lo 
their  home  shop  if  desired.  In  employing  mechanics  at  all  shops  preference  will 
be  given  to  those  holding  New  York  Central  Lines  certificates. 

The  only  extra  equipment  required  for  carrying  out  this  work  is 
the  drawing  and  study  room  erected  at  each  school.  At  present  these 
schools  are  established  in  connection  with  the  shops  at  West  Albany, 
Depew,  East  Buffalo,  Oswego,  New  York ;  Elkhart,  Indiana ;  CoUin- 
wood,  Ohio;  Brightwood  and  Jackson,  Michigan;  and  ]VIcKees  Rocks, 
Pennsylvania. 

For  his  practical  experience,  the  boy  works  in  the  shop  on  a  regular 
machine  and  at  commercial  jobs.  His  product  has  to  pass  the  shop 
inspector  as  well  as  the  instructor.  A  progressive  scheme  of  practice 
is  arranged  for  each  trade  but  there  are  no  classes,  each  boy  is  advanced 
according  to  his  ability.  The  following  schedule  for  machinists  shows 
the  plan  in  view. 

machinists'  schedule. 

Four  Years'  Course 

Helper    in    shop 3  months 

Bench  work   6-12  months 

Light  tool   work   3-  6  months 

Heavy  tool  work    3-12  months 

Tool   room,   air-brake  dept.  or  brass  room....  3-  6  months 

Erecting  shop    18-24  months 

This  plan  allows  some  time  beyond  the  minimum  which  can  be 
divided  among  those  departments  in  which  the  student  shows  the  most 
ability.    The  painters'  course  is  given  below. 
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painters'  schedule. 
Three  Years'  Course 

Helping    6  months 

Burning  oflF  and  sandpapering  and  truck  work..   6  months 

Rough  stuff  and  coating   6  months 

Staining,   graining  and  varnishing .• 6  months 

Striping,  lettering  and  designing  12  months 

There  are  equally  detailed  schedules  for  boiler-makers,  molders, 
pattern-makers,  tin  and  copper  workers,  planing-mill  operators,  and 
car  builders. 

The  theoretical  work  consists  in  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing, 
mathematics,  including  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  simple  trigonometry — 
also  the  elements  of  physics  and  mechanics.  The  method  of  teaching 
drawing  differs  from  that  ordinarily  used  in  the  public  schools  in  that 
no  preliminary  exercises  are  introduced.  Models  or  actual  parts  of 
machinery  are  drawn  from  the  first.  Another  departure  from  public 
school  methods  is  observed  in  the  instruction  in  mathematics  and  science. 
These  subjects  are  not  kept  apart  as  distinct  almost  unrelated  subjects 
but  are  merged  from  the  first  in  practical  problems  so  carefully  graded 
that  the  student  is  interested  and  is  easily  led  to  handle  difficult  examples 
involving  the  use  of  his  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  two  or  more 
branches  of  mathematics  at  the  same  time.  In  other  words  the  theory 
is  presented  in  concrete  terms  as  it  occurs  in  actual  practice,  not  as  a 
distinct  line  of  thought  with  many  sub-divisions  under  separate  titles. 
The  use  of  sketches  to  explain  problems  is  a  feature  of  the  instruction 
much  in  favor  with  the  teachers  and  required  of  the  students.  Four 
hours  a  week  of  the  company's  time  are  allowed  for  the  school  work  but 
there  is  a  series  of  home  problems  to  be  done  by  each  student. 

Unlike  the  old  apprenticeship,  students  are  paid  from  the  beginning. 
The  schedule  for  the  New  York  Central  is  not  available  but  that  of 
another  company  is  given. 

First   six   months 8       cents  per  hour 

Second  six  months 10       cents  per  hour 

Second   year    12      cents  per  hour 

Third    year     14       cents  per  hour 

Fourth   year    16%  cents  per  hour 

A  bonus  of  $100  is  given  to  apprentices  completing  the  above  course. 
The  Santa  Fe  railway  pays  wages  to  apprentices  on  a  somewhat  similar 
scale  and,  in  addition,  allows  50  per  cent,  increase  to  those  apprentices, 
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who,  on  piece  work,  attain  standard  time  records  during  the  first  and 
second  years  and  33  3^  per  cent,  to  those  who  attain  this  standard  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  their  service. 

PLANS  OF  OTHER  EMPLOYERS. 

Having  outlined  one  of  the  typical  systems,  it  would  be  well  to 
mention  some  others  which  are  similar,  but  which  differ  in  certain 
particulars.  The  General  Electric  Company  maintains  two  large  schools 
for  apprentices,  one  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  and  one  at  Schenectady, 
New  York.  The  company  has  in  all  several  hundred  students  enrolled. 
It  gives  six  hours  of  theoretical  work  each  week.  For  the  first  two 
years  all  courses  are  the  same.  There  is  divergence  in  the  third  year 
for  those  learning  special  trades.  During  the  first  two  years,  the 
boys  are  in  a  shop  apart  from  journeymen  and  directly  under  their 
instructors.  Their  jobs,  however,  are  on  commercial  work  and  must 
pass  the  same  inspection  as  that  of  the  regular  mechanics.  A  clever 
I  system  of  individual  instruction  is  practiced  in  these  shops.  Each  boy 
as  he  learns  to  operate  a  machine  is  required  to  teach  the  boy  next 
below  him.  The  instructor  once  having  his  boys  started  at  work 
can  easily  supervise  large  classes  and  do  it  well.  The  boys  as  teachers 
gain  valuable  experience  and  their  ability  is  well  tested.  The  pupil 
feels  free  to  ask  questions  and  is  stimulated  by  personal  pride  to  do 
his  best.  The  machines  are  studied  and  operated  in  a  regular  pre- 
determined progression  according  to  their  difficulty  and  the  students 
are  advanced  from  one  to  another  as  they  demonstrate  their  ability 
to  do  good  work.  Examinations  in  the  school  studies  are  given 
from  time  to  time  during  the  years  of  service  and  the  results  of  a  final 
examination  help  to  determine  what  wages  the  boy  shall  receive  as  a 
journeyman. 

The  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company,  makers  of  twine  and  bag- 
ging, near  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  is  doing  pioneer  work  in  this 
field  of  educating  employees  and  probably  offers  a  broader  course  of 
education  than  most  industrial  concerns.  It  has  fitted  up  a  special 
building  as  a  shop  and  school  and  appointed  a  technically  trained  man 
to  devote  his  entire  time  to  teaching.  Besides  courses  in  manual  training 
and  drawing  this  school  provides  instruction  in  English,  geography, 
history,  and  mathematics.  In  English  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
required  reading,  the  writing  of  business  letters,  study  of  business  forms. 
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and  the  writing  of  shop  specifications.  The  geography  deals  particularly 
with  the  United  States  and  those  countries  where  fibers  are  produced. 
In  history  there  is  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  textile  industry  from  its 
beginnings  among  primitive  men  to  its  latest  developments.  The  work 
in  physics  includes  the  weighing,  testing,  and  grading  of  fibers.  Three 
hours  of  each  day  are  allowed  for  this  school  instruction.  The  boys  are 
paid  only  for  the  time  they  spend  in  the  mill,  but  once  enrolled  in  the 
school,  attendance  is  compulsory.  This  system  is  not  quite  so  attractive 
in  that  wages  are  small  at  first  but  the  education  is  practical  as  well  as 
broad  and  the  chances  for  advancement  are  greatly  increased  for  those 
completing  the  course.  Thus  far  the  school  has  acted  as  a  selective 
agency.  The  more  ambitious  and  persistent  boys  have  remained  in  the 
classes,  the  lazy,  the  stupid,  and  the  inefficient  ones  soon  drop  out  for 
the  easier  but  monotonous  work  of  the  mill. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  works  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Company  of  Pittsburg  provide  three  grades  of  apprentice 
schools.  There  is  a  course  for  boys  having  only  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, one  for  high  school  graduates,  and  one  for  college  graduates. 

Another  interesting  system  of  school  and  shop  training  was  operated 
at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  previous  to  the  establishment  there  of  a  very 
practical  state  trade  school.  As  no  one  company  felt  able  to  operate  its 
own  school  a  number  of  manufacturers  formed  an  association.  Each 
employer  was  assessed  $20  for  every  apprentice  enrolled  in  the  schools. 
With  this  general  fund  an  instructor  was  engaged  and  classrooms  pro- 
vided at  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  The  apprentices  worked  in 
their  respective  shops  during  part  of  the  week  and  then  went  to  the 
school  for  special  instruction. 

The  North  End  Union  is  a  school  for  printing  run  on  somewhat 
the  same  lines  by  several  Boston  companies,  but  as  students  are  not  paid 
for  all  of  their  time,  its  description  does  not  strictly  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  paper. 

Still  another  plan  is  that  of  the  Harriman  lines  which  aims  to  train 
and  develop  administrative  talent  rather  than  technical  skill.  Only 
men  between  twenty-one  and  thirty  years  of  age  are  eligible  and  college 
graduates  are  preferred.  Credit  is  given  for  previous  training  and  ex- 
perience. Students  are  paid  $80  per  month  at  the  beginning  and  are 
advanced  to  $100  per  month  during  part  of  the  last  year.  The  course 
covers  three  and  one-half  years.  It  is  planned  to  advance  the  student 
systematically  thru  the  following  branches  of  the  service. 
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Station   service    6  months 

Maintenance   of   way    •• 9  months 

Master  mechanic's  oUice    6  months 

Student,  brakeman  and  conductor   5  months 

Signal   engineer's   office    2  months 

Store  department    2  months 

Accounting   department    , 4  months 

Trainmaster's   office    8  months 

With  each  assignment  to  service  there  is  a  list  of  required  readings 
pertaining  to  the  work.  Students  are  also  expected  to  subscribe  to  at 
least  one  railroad  publication  of  recognized  merit.  Below  is  given  an 
outline  of  the  topics  for  study  during  service  in  the  office  of  the  signal 
engineer. 

BLOCK   SIGNALLING. 

Fifth  Period,  Two  Months 

Manual  block  signals,  staff  system,  telegraph  system,  absolute,  permissive. 
Automatic  block  signals. 

Interlocking  plants,  mechanical,  electro-pneumatic,  hydro-pneumatic,  all  air, 
all  electric. 

On  single  track,  on  double  track. 
Protection  of  crossings. 
Mechanism,  maintenance,  and  installment. 
Cost  of  maintenance,  accounts,  and  records. 

Readings 

Raymond,  Chapter   10:     Elements  of  Railroad  Engineering. 

Webb,  Chapter  14:     Railroad  Construction. 

Adams:    Block  System. 

Dewsnup,  pp.  160-211:    Railway  Organization  and  Working. 

Standard  Book  of  Rules. 

For  definitions  and  illustrations,  see  Signal  Directory,  1908  edition. 

The  other  courses  are  equally  detailed  and  systematic. 


COOPERATIVE   PLANS. 

Having  described  those  systems  wherein  all  instruction  is  provided 
by  the  employers  it  remains  to  mention  another  interesting  arrangement, 
the  most  significant  of  all  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  school 
officer  and  of  the  public  generally.  It  is  that  plan  which  relies  on  the 
established   educational   agencies   to   furnish   the   theoretical    instruction 
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while  the  practical  side  is  given  in  the  shop  as  above  described  in  con- 
nection with  apprenticeship  education.  The  honor  of  organizing  the 
first  successful  school  on  this  plan  belongs  to  Dean  Schneider  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  In  1906  he  inaugurated  the  system  of  part 
time  education  now  so  well  known  as  the  "Cincinnati  plan."  Arrange- 
ments were  made  between  the  university  and  several  large  manufacturers 
in  Cincinnati  by  which  students  work  alternate  weeks  in  shops  during 
their  course  at  the  university.  To  prevent  interruptions  at  the  factory, 
the  boys  are  assigned  in  pairs  to  each  machine  or  job.  While  one  boy 
studies  a  week  at  the  university,  his  mate  works  in  the  shop.  Saturday 
noon  the  college  student  goes  to  the  shop  and  ascertains  what  his  com- 
panion is  doing  so  that  the  following  week  he  can  take  up  the  job  and 
carry  it  forward  while  the  man  who  has  been  at  work  takes  a  week  at 
the  university.  Six  years  are  allowed  to  complete  the  course.  At  the 
shops  students  are  under  exactly  the  same  rules  that  govern  the  regular 
employees.  They  work  on  commercial  jobs  and  are  paid  for  what  they 
do.  In  the  six  years  a  student's  wages  will  amount  to  two  thousand 
dollars  which  is  practically  enough  to  pay  most  of  his  necessary  expenses. 
At  the  university  these  students  are  treated  precisely  like  the  other 
men  as  to  attendance,  work,  and  examinations.  The  system  may,  at 
first  sight,  seem  complicated  but  it  has  been  found  to  work  out  splendidly. 
All  the  students  that  can  be  taken  in  these  courses  are  enrolled. 
Naturally  these  men  are  a  selected  group.  Their  college  standing  is 
well  above  the  ordinary  mark  and  they  actually  accomplish  more  than 
those  students  who  are  carrying  the  college  work  alone,— 25  per  cent, 
more,  it  is  estimated. 

A  successful  application  of  this  plan  for  high  school  students  has 
been  worked  out  at  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts.  The  enterprise  of  a 
manufacturer,  however,  and  not  of  the  school  authorities  secured  its 
introduction.  The  school,  which  was  to  be  the  least  inconvenienced  by 
the  arrangement,  was  slow  to  consent  to  its  adoption.  Mr.  Simmonds 
of  the  Simmonds  manufacturing  company  had  heard  Dean  Schneider 
explain  the  Cincinnati  system  and  was  quick  to  appreciate  its  value  and 
eager  to  put  it  in  practice.  The  Fitchburg  school  officials  are  now 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  plan  and  are  seeking  to  extend  its  usefulness. 
The  course  is  four  years  in  length.  The  first  year  is  spent  wholly  in 
school  but  during  the  other  three  years  the  boys  alternate  weekly  be- 
tween shop  and  school.  The  cooperative  industrial  course,  as  it  is 
called,  is  arranged  as  follows: 
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First  Year — All  School  Work.  Hours  per  Week. 

English   5 

Mathematics,   tables   and   simple   shop   problems 5 

Mechanism,  simple  machines   5 

Freehand   and   mechanical   drawing    2 

Current  events. 

Second  Year — School  and  Shop. 

English    4 

Shop   mathematics    5 

Physics    4 

Mechanism  and  Machines   4 

Freehand  and  mechanical  drawing 8 

Third  Year — School  and  Shop 

English 4 

Shop  mathematics    5 

Physics-Chemistry    3 

Mechanism  and  machines   4 

Commercial  geography  and  business  methods   1 

Freehand   and   mechanical   drawing 3 

Fourth  Year — School  and  Shop.' 

English    4 

Civics  and  American  History  2 

Shop  mathematics   S 

Electricity  and  heat    5 

Freehand   and  mechanical  drawing i 5 

Mechanism  of  machines    4 

The  number  of  young  men  in  the  United  States  who  are  now  en- 
joying the  benefits  of  shop  education  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  because  no 
comprehensive  census  has  been  taken  since  this  form  of  vocational  train- 
ing developed.  There  is  hardly  a  railway  in  the  country  which  has  not 
some  form  of  the  system  in  its  shops.  A  recent  investigation  shows 
7,053  railroad  apprentices  in  368  shops.  A  canvass  by  the  editor  of  the 
American  Machinist  in  which  replies  were  received  from  116  of  the 
leading  machine  makers  in  the  United  States  shows  that  73  per  cent, 
of  them  take  apprentices.  The  federal  census  of  1900  reports  81,482 
apprentices  in  the  sixteen  trades  examined.  This  number  must  be  far 
greater  now  since  nearly  all  of  the  seven  thousand  railway  apprentices 
have  been  enroled  within  the  last  decade.  Dr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in 
Bulletin  No.  6,  1908,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  said 
"But  the  conclusion  that  the  system  (apprenticeship)  does  prevail  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and,  under  varied  conditions,  to  an  extent 
that  has  not  been  realized,  is  thoroly  warranted." 
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Having  in  mind  the  systems  already  outlined,  it  would  perhaps  be 
well  to  note  those  principles  that  seem  most  essential  to  any  successful 
system  of  vocational  education. 

The  training  must  be  under  actual  working  conditions  and  on  real  work. 

There   must  be   a  careful   supervision  of   students. 

The  instruction  must  be  largely  individual. 

The  periods  for  practice  must  be  long  enough  to  secure  true  habits,  not 
merely  a  knowing  how. 

The  theoretical  work  must  be  clothed  in  concrete  terms  and  must  grow  natural- 
ly out  of  the  daily  needs. 

The  instructor  in  theory  must  be  a  man  who  has  learned  the  trade  he  is 
teaching  and  who  is  constantly  in  touch  with  the  students'  daily  work  in  the 
shops. 

Students  should  receive  some  pay  from  the  first. 

Theoretical  work  should  be  compulsory  but  given  during  the  regular  work- 
ing day  and  not  left  for  evening  hours  when  boys  are  tired  and  listless. 

Working  conditions  should  be  such  that  boys  will  be  contented  to  remain 
with  the  shop. 

The  success  of  this  education  when  observing  the  above  principles 
is  proved  by  its  widespread  adoption  and  by  the  fact  that  those  intro- 
ducing it  into  their  shops  become  its  warmest  supporters.  Some  of  the 
general  results  observed  are — 

A  better  class  of  boys  is  secured. 

Boys  take  a  greater  interest. 

System  even  reacts  on  the  journeymen  who  have,  in  many  cases,  organized 
evening  classes  for  their  own  advancement. 

The  injury  to  machinery  due  to  carelessness  and  ignorance  is  greatly  re- 
duced. (It  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent,  of  all  repairs  necessary  are  due  to 
careless  and  ignorant  operators.) 

To  be  judged  fairly  a  system  of  vocational  education  should  be 
considered  from  four  points  of  view ;  that  of  the  employer,  of  the  em- 
ployee, of  the  labor  unions,  and  of  the  public.  Manifestly,  a  system  of 
part  time  education  is  more  easily  organized  by  large  corporations  having 
extensive  shops  in  which  all  sorts  of  operations  are  carried  on.  To  such 
companies  there  is  a  clear  gain  in  numbers  of  skilled  workmen  and  for 
the  students  there  are  more  opportunities  to  master  all  sides  of  the 
various  trades.  The  men  trained  in  such  establishments  acquire  a  loyalty 
to  employer  and  to  shop  akin  to  the  college  boy's  love  for  his  alma  mater 
and  hence  become  a  contented  and  permanent  set  of  employees.  Once 
installed,  the  system  is  self-supporting.     It  may  even  be  profitable.     One 
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manufacturer  figured  the  costs  on  one  thousand  different  articles  made 
by  apprentices  and  found  that  they  were  less  than  on  work  of  journey- 
men. The  Santa  Fe  railway  offers  similar  testimony.  Its  apprentices 
cost,  on  the  average,  $1.35  per  day  for  wages  and  22  cents  per  day,  per 
student,  for  instruction  making  a  total  of  $1.57  per  day  and  it  is  found 
that  these  boys  do  70  per  cent,  as  much  work  as  regular  mechanics  who 
are  paid  $3.40  to  $3.60  per  day. 

In  the  small  shops  and  in  those  that  are  highly  specialized,  the 
problem  is  more  difficult  to  solve.  In  such  cases  cooperation  by  several 
shops  is  possible  with  a  further  arrangement  whereby  employees  may  be 
exchanged  among  several  shops.  This  is  done  at  Cincinnati  when  all 
sides  of  a  trade  cannot  be  taught  at  the  same  plant.  Of  course  some 
employers  will  hesitate  to  train  men  for  fear  of  losing  them  to  other 
shops.  Unless  working  conditions  in  their  own  factories  are  satisfactory 
they  will  invariably  lose  their  graduate  apprentices.  Employers  must 
accept  this  risk,  make  their  shops  comfortable,  the  work  progressive,  and 
trust  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  men.  In  one  large  factory  where 
records  have  been  kept,  80  per  cent,  of  the  apprentices  remain  on  the 
completion  of  their  training,  and,  of  those  who  leave,  one-half  return 
within  a  year. 

From  the  student's  point  of  view,  the  system  of  part  time  education 
is  eminently  satisfactory.  He  is  self-supporting,  or  nearly  so,  from  the 
start.  Individual  ability  is  recognized,  and  there  is  continued  employ- 
ment offered  at  the  completion  of  the  term  of  instruction.  There  is  no 
abrupt  break  between  learning  and  finding  a  position.  He  is  not  bound 
by  any  contract  so  strict  that  he  cannot  be  released  if  he  should  so  desire. 
He  is  protected  from  the  whims  and  jealousies  of  foremen.  He  is  ad- 
vanced regularly  and  secures  an  all-round  training  and  education  that  fit 
him  to  lead  the  less  ambitious,  machine-like  piece-workers.  It  is  true  that 
the  student  in  this  system  gets  but  little  of  the  so-called  cultural  education 
but  that  does  not  appeal  to  some  boys  anyway.  As  a  choice  between 
more  schooling  with  probable  habits  of  idleness  or  less  schooling  and  a 
good  trade  with  habits  of  industry,  the  latter  seems  preferable  for 
practical  minded  boys  with  no  taste  and  but  little  talent  for  bookish 
acquirements. 

ATTITUDE   OF  THE  WORKERS. 

Organized  labor  is  interested  in  vocational  education  for  two  reasons ; 
it  fears  an  over-supply  of  skilled  labor  in  some  or  all  trades  and  it  fears 
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that  boys  not  trained  under  actual  working  conditions  will  fail  to  ap- 
preciate and  subscribe  to  the  principles  of  organized  labor.  Such  fears 
are  not  ungrounded.  Trade  school  students  have  been  used  as  strike- 
breakers. And,  unless  there  were  some  restrictions,  many  employers 
would  hire  an  excessive  number  of  half-trained  apprentices  to  the 
exclusion  of  regular  mechanics.  There  is  also  reason  to  fear  that  the 
boy  who  soils  his  hands  only  a  few  hours  each  week  in  some  industrial 
school  will  have  but  little  understanding  and  less  appreciation  of  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  laboring  man.  The  modern  apprenticeship 
and  part  time  education  meet  these  objections  better  than  any  other  plan 
of  vocational  education  now  in  vogue.  Below  is  an  interesting  quotation 
from  a  report  of  the  president  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists. 

The  workshop  is  the  only  place  where  an  education  can  be  gained  that  is 
practical  and  thoro,  calculated  to  fill  all  the  requirements  that  go  to  make  up  a 
full-fledged  mechanic.  The  industrial  school  merely  supplies  a  veneer  of  educa- 
tion which  can  never  compete  with  the  solid  practicability  of  the  education  acquir- 
ed in  the  factory.  Its  well-rounded  thoroness  comes  from  observation,  from  in- 
tuition, from  absorption,  and  from  the  all-round  hard  work  that  comes  with 
everyday  application.  It  can  never  be  acquired  elsewhere  nor  gained  in  any  other 
way  than  in  the  hard  school  of  factory  experience.  The  factory  workshop  can  be 
depended  upon  for  practical  results  in  the  matter  of  supplying  fully  equipped 
mechanics,  which  can  never  be  expected  from  the  industrial  school  as  long  as  it 
is  depended  upon  for  it  alone. 

Labor  organizations  are  sometimes  reported  as  opposed  to  the  em- 
ployment of  apprentices  and  so  they  are  to  the  use  of  an  unlimited 
number.  At  present  there  is  no  danger  of  a  conflict  regarding  either 
excessive  restrictions  by  labor  unions  or  the  use  of  too  many  apprentices 
by  employers  as  the  following  figures  show.  According  to  a  recent 
investigation  of  48  trades  representing  five  hundred  thousand  men,  28 
unions  with  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  had  no  restrictions 
regarding  the  employment  of  apprentices.  By  a  recent  census  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  none  of  the  building  trades  were  there  one-half  as  many 
apprentices  employed  as  union  rules  permitted. 

In  considering  the  public  interest  in  vocational  education  it  will 
be  assumed  that  all  agree  on  the  necessity  but  difler  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  administration.  A  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  community  will  be 
the  cost  of  vocational  education.  It  is  bound  to  be  very  expensive, 
probably  ten  times  as  costly  per  pupil  as  the  present  elementary  public 
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schools.  And  if  we  accept  the  principle  of  free  vocational  education  for 
all  we  must  be  prepared  to  offer  training  in  any  trade  that  any  boy  may 
desire  and  show  fitness  for.  If  a  boy  wishes  to  become  a  jeweller,  or  an 
engraver,  or  designer  he  should  have  as  much  right  to  demand  free  in- 
struction at  the  public  expense  as  does  the  boy  who  wishes  to  be  a 
carpenter  or  an  office-clerk.  This  fact  is  often  ignored.  Wood  and 
metalworking  schools  and  business  colleges  are  easily  established. 
Their  equipment  is  simple  and  inexpensive  and  instructors  of  a  certain 
kind  are  readily  secured.  But  we  must  be  ready  to  offer  wider  privileges 
if  we  are  to  have  an  adequate  system  of  vocational  training.  To  force 
all  boys  who  desire  to  learn  a  trade  to  choose  between  a  few  of  the 
simpler  and  poorly  paid  ones  is  unfair  to  the  boys  and  unfair  to  the  men 
already  working  at  these  trades.  The  latter  see  their  vocation  crowded 
with  workers  beyond  all  actual  demands. 

Must  it  not  be  admitted  that  vocational  education,  on  the  broad, 
practical  lines  necessary  to  its  success  and  offering  instruction  in  all 
important  industries  as  it  should  do,  cannot  at  present  be  supported 
entirely  by  public  funds?  Many  doubt  the  ability  of  public  agencies 
ever  to  give  efficient  vocational  training  because  of  the  lack  of  economic 
motive  on  the  part  of  students,  and  the  lack  of  precision  required  when 
there  is  no  commercial  standard  to  which  the  product  must  measure  up. 
(A  few  public  trade  schools  are  now  manufacturing  some  articles  for  sale 
and  others  are  doing  repairing  and  jobbing,  but  such  practice  is  not  yet 
general  in  schools  wholly  supported  by  public  funds.)  There  is  danger 
too  that  the  number  of  young  men  graduated  will  have  no  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  trades  but  only  to  the  desires  of  the  boys  and  their 
parents. 

Is  there  not  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  in  the  part  time  schools  des- 
cribed in  this  paper  ?  Employers  of  skilled  labor  have  their  responsi- 
bilities in  this  matter  too.  They  can  hardly  claim,  for  some  time  at  least, 
that  the  community  shall,  at  great  expense,  supply  them  with  trained 
men.  There  is  now  an  opportunity  and  a  need  for  helpful  cooperation 
between  those  persons  directing  public  education  and  the  employers  of 
young  men  and  women.  It  would  seem  that  the  community  as  a  whole 
must  confine  its  efforts  to  the  support  of  schools  that  will  give  those 
elements  of  learning  common  to  practically  all  vocations,  but  each  em- 
ployer should  be  expected  to  furnish  the  technical  training  required  in 
his  special  line  of  industry.  The  community  might  thus  make  vocational 
education  less  burdensome  but  broader  and  more  thoro  by  offering,  free, 
the  theoretical  side  of  trade  training. 
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Cooperation  between  school  and  shop  is  working  well  at  Cincinnati, 
Fitchburg,  Beverly,  and  a  few  other  places.  As  in  other  fields  of 
education,  private  enterprise  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view  has  pre- 
ceeded  public  action  for  the  general  good,  so,  in  vocational  education, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  meager  results  thus  far  attained  under 
public  direction.  The  systems  of  vocational  education  already  established 
by  progressive  industrial  companies  are  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
study  by  all  interested  in  vocational  education.  The  next  step  would 
seem  to  be  an  alliance  between  public  and  private  agencies  for  the  train- 
ing of  young  men  and  young  women,  who,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  leave  the  public  schools  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  grades  and 
start  at  once,  without  any  special  preparation,  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world. 

If  such  an  alliance  is  desirable,  should  not  the  public  school  directors 
make  the  first  advance  and  ofier  to  the  industries  the  facilities  already  at 
hand,  teachers,  schoolrooms,  laboratories,  books,  and  materials,  in  so  far 
as  these  will  be  helpful  in  teaching  the  theoretical  side  of  vocational 
education  ?  Should  not  public  school  officers  even  urge  and  assist  em- 
ployers to  organize  their  young  workmen  and  apprentices  so  that  in- 
dustrial and  mercantile  employment  for  young  people  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  may  be  educative  and  result  in  systematic 
training  instead  of  aimless  time  serving  as  is  usually  the  case  at  present? 

Compulsory  education  now  usually  ends  at  the  age  of  fourteen  but 
is  it  not  to  be  hoped  that  the  state  may  in  the  future  deem  it  advisable 
to  maintain  some  control  over  young  persons  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
eighteen  ?  They  might  be  permitted  to  go  to  work  at  sixteen  but  some 
supervision  of  their  conditions  of  employment  could  be  maintained.  This 
supervision  might  deal  largely  with  the  conditions  under  which  young 
persons  work.  It  might  make  some  classes  and  conditions  of  unhealthful 
or  demoralizing  employment  impossible.  There  might  be  an  insistence 
that  boys  and  girls  be  given  opportunities  to  learn  thoroly  all  sides  of 
the  occupations  in  which  they  are  employed.  It  might  also  make  com- 
pulsory the  attendance  of  employed  boys  and  girls  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  for  a  few  hours,  during  the  daytime,  at  part  time 
schools  where  they  could  receive  instruction  in  civics,  English,  and  in 
some  special  subjects  pertaining  to  their  regular  occupation.  Perhaps 
during  this  period  they  could  be  assisted  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation. 
Already,  thru  voluntary  private  agencies,  the  bureau  of  vocational 
guidance  of  Boston  is  helping  young  people  in  the  choice  of  a  life  work. 
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Whatever  may  be  one's  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  lengthening 
the  period  of  compulsory  education,  the  fact  remains  that  much  can  be 
done  now  by  cooperation  between  public  and  private  educational  agencies 
to  build  up  an  inexpensive  but  efficient  system  of  vocational  education. 
In  most  cases  no  new  legislation  will  be  required — the  desire  to  do  and 
the  willingness  to  work  together  are  the  only  essentials. 

Those  persons  interested  in  what  progressive  companies  are  doing 
for  the  education  of  their  young  employees  are  referred  to  the  files  of  the 
American  Machinist,  the  Engineering  Magazine,  the  Industrial  En- 
gineer, the  American  Engineering  and  Railway  Journal,  Training 
Modern  Mechanics  published  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  6,  1908  and  Bulletin  No.  10, 
1 909 ;  also  reports  of  engineering  societies  and  the  reports  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 


IT  IS  AT  ALL  TIMES  TO  BE  KEPT  SHARPLY  IN 
MIND  THAT  THE  SCHOOLS  ARE  NOT  ONLY  TO  EDU- 
CATE PEOPLE  IN  ORDER  THAT  THEY  MAY  BE  EDU- 
CATED, BUT  ALSO  TO  EDUCATE  THEM  IN  ORDER  THAT 
THEY  MAY  DO  THINGS.  THEY  ARE  TO  BE  TRAINED 
FOR  LABOR  AND  FOR  EFFECTIVENESS.  THINGS  MUST 
BE    DONE,    AND    GREAT    MEN    AND    WOMEN    ARE    TO 

DEVELOP  THRU  DOING  THEM. — Andrew  S.  Draper. 


THE    SPECIALIZED    OR    VOCATIONAL    VERSUS    THE 
COMPOSITE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call 

COMPARED  with  the  Latin  schools  of  our  earlier  time,  schools 
typified  by  the  Boston  Latin  School  antedating  Harvard  College 
by  a  year,  by  the  Penn  Charter  starting  before  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  our  secondary  schools  of  today  represent  a  long 
wholesome  advance  in  American  thought  and  practice.  These  very 
pioneer  schools,  and  their  like,  represent  in  themselves  a  rich  and  sane 
evolution.  Our  secondary  educational  system,  like  our  other  human 
institutions,  is  not  perfect,  but  I  have  little  patience  with  most  of  the 
indiscriminate  destructive  criticism  of  our  public  high  schools.  They 
have  done,  they  are  doing,  they  will  continue  to  do  a  great  service 
toward  the  promotion  of  the  ideal  at  the  basis  of  our  democracy. 

And  after  all,  is  it  not  by  this  standard  that  we  must  measure  the 
results  which  we  think  we  accomplish  in  our  educational  endeavor, — 
this  standard  of  the  ideal  behind  our  democracy?  That  is  to  say,  does 
our  system  provide  a  full  and  free  opportunity  for  every  youth  of  what- 
ever section  or  station  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  to  promote  his  own 
enjoyment  in  the  service  of  th6  common  weal  ?  This,  I  take  it,  is  the 
great  aim  of  all  public  service,  to  provide  the  freest  possible  opportunity 
for  each  to  work  out  his  own  happiness  in  the  service  of  an  advancing 
democracy.  Any  adequate  discussion  of  an  educational  problem,  it  would 
seem,  must  start  and  end  in  this  proposition. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  difficulty  involved  in  the  word  "opportunity" 
as  used  in  this  relation.  "Opportunity"  for  what  in  detail  ?  And  how 
best  is  this  "opportunity"  to  be  provided? 

It  will  probably  be  granted  that  our  high  schools,  like  our  colleges, 
have  overemphasized  a  bit  their  duties  to  a  selected  few.  No  one  person 
is  to  blame  for  this,  no  one  set  of  persons.  It  has  grown  largely  out  of 
a  general  haziness  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  about  culture,  and  a  dense 
darkness  regarding  the  specific  needs  of  society.  We  have  seen  clearly 
that  doctors,  lawyers,  clergymen,  teachers,  must  be  provided.  So,  draw- 
ing upon  the  rich  stores  of  the  ancient  world  for  most  of  our  models, 
we  found  a  way  to  manufacture  these  desirable  persons  fairly  well,  at 
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least  to  the  a  bit  complaisant  satisfaction  of  the  doctors,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, teachers.  We  forgot,  or  ignored  if  we  remembered,  that  only 
four  per  cent  of  our  population  are  professionally  engaged.  Or,  if  we 
knew  the  facts,  we  assumed  rather  a  fortiori  that  the  training  which 
worked  so  well  for  the  professionally  inclined  was  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  all.  Our  great  law  giver,  the  General  Emeritus  in  our 
educational  army — Charles  Eliot — still  fervently  contends  that  the  best 
preparation  for  life  is  to  prepare  for  college. 

Now  this  theory  has  worked.  Let  us  confess  to  the  truth.  It  has 
worked  impressively  in  important  instances.  We  must  tread  softly  here, 
for  you  and  I  are  flowers  of  this  very  system.  It  should  not  be  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  when  we  find  opponents  to  innovators  in  this  sacred  field. 

And  yet  we  are  awakening  to  newer  connotations  in  the  word 
"opportunity."  We  can  agree  with  Great  Britain's  distinguished 
Professor  Murray  that  a  "deep  decay  has  eaten  into  the  study  of  classics 
in  America,"  and  thank  him  sincerely  for  recognizing  the  truth  which 
we  all  consciously  or  unconsciously  feel,  that  "the  time  has  come  which 
demands  a  deeper  and  more  solid — and  therefore,  a  slower — education. 
Great  insurgent  forces  are  at  work  in  the  United  States  and  citizenship 
will  require  in  the  future  a  finer  training  and  vision  than  in  the  past." 
In  short,  there  is  a  wide  area  of  genuine  loyalty  to  the  culture  of  the 
old  school.    This  is  quite  true,  and  hopefully  true. 

We  can  also  see,  however,  that  the  so  called  "practical  sense"  of 
our  people  is  very  strong.  The  demand  for  a  short,  cheap,  effective 
training  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  field,  shop,  conveyance,  trade,  home, 
is  a  real  demand.  Given  a  demand  we  are  disposed  in  America  to  meet 
it.  Hence  the  high  school,  deciding  never  to  give  up  all  that  made 
glorious  the  past,  is  struggling  to  do  its  share  to  meet  the  practical  situa- 
tion in  a  practical  way,  to  meet  the  need  of  the  36  per  cent  of  our  popu- 
lation engaged  in  agriculture,  the  24  per  cent  in  manufacturing  industries, 
the  10  per  cent  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  the  20  per  cent  in  domes- 
tic arts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  five  per  cent  in  our  high  school  who  go  to 
college.  And  so,  as  an  outgrowth  of  our  efforts  to  interpret  more  widely 
the  significance  of  the  word  "opportunity"  in  these  latter  days,  we  wit- 
ness the  growth  of  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  and  domestic  art 
courses  on  a  wondrously  increasing  scale.  We  explain  to  ourselves  that 
these  serious,  tho  often  ineffective  attempts,  aim  to  do  for  the  industrial 
what  we  have  been  doing  so  long,  and  for  the  most  part  so  well,  for  the 
professional  workers. 
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Granted  that  the  high  school  must  continue  to  meet  both  the  old 
and  the  new  demand,  one  immediate  question  to  be  answered  is,  Where 
shall  these  two  lines  of  educational  activity  be  carried  on  ?  To  be 
precise,  shall  we  have  separate,  special  schools  with  a  vocational  bent 
for  the  practical  courses,  or  shall  we  combine  all  secondary  activities  in 
one  composite  plant,  albeit  the  courses  be  kept  distinct?  Thus  our 
question  is  one  principally  of  organization. 

PRELIMINARY  THESES. 

There  are  arguments  on  both  sides.  Indeed,  both  systems  have  been 
pretty  thoroly  tried  in  various  and  differing  centers  of  our  land.  When 
I  was  asked  to  prepare  this  study,  I  at  once  settled  upon  certain  funda- 
mental theses — theses,  I  confess,  springing  from  a  pathetically  limited 
first  hand  experience  in  such  matters,  in  a  large  amount  of  a  priori 
speculation,  and  in  the  hypnotic  suggestions  from  a  few  men  whom  I 
greatly  respect.     The  theses  were: 

1.  The  tendency  towards  specialized  high  schools  has  gone  too  far 
in  some  quarters. 

2.  Economy  requires  less  speed  in  this  direction. 

3.  There  should  be  less  duplication  of  plant,  laboratories,  and  the 
like. 

4.  Pupils  should  not  be  asked  to  go  so  far  to  reach  the  "special" 
schools. 

5.  '  Many  facilities  are  now  practically  forbidden  a  large  number  of 
students  because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  "special"  schools. 

6.  The  "special"  school  removes  pupils  from  the  "composite"  school, 
hinders  the  promotion  of  democracy,  and  tends  to  promote  class  feeling, 
etc.,  etc. 

These  theses  have  given  me  some  interesting  experiences.  I  found, 
for  example,  that  they  meet  with  enthusiastic  support  from  the  small 
cities,  and  with  a  rather  generous  disapproval  from  the  large  cities.  In 
trying  to  analyze  the  reason  for  this  divergency  among  the  doctors,  the 
conclusion  seems  justifiable  that  the  larger  cities,  being  more  directly 
interested  because  more  acutely  in  need  of  industrial  schools,  and  having 
the  resources  with  which  to  act,  have  proceeded  along  the  one  shortest 
and  most  practical  way  and  begun  their  experiments  with  the  special 
schools.  These  schools  are  usually  centrally  located,  launched  with 
industrial  fervor,  but  of  very  little  significance  I  believe,  so  far  as  real 
vocational  training  is  concerned.     Of  course  this  last  is  not  true  of  the 
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trade  school,  but  it  is  true  of  the  industrial  work  in  high  schools.  Offi- 
cers of  the  large  cities  grant  that  most  of  the  theses  are  true  for  small 
cities.  I  venture  the  question,  If  they  are  true  for  a  small  unit,  are 
they  not  also  true  for  a  large  city  which  is  but  a  series  of  small  units? 
So  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  let  us  forbear  separating  the 
problem  into  large  and  small  city  phases. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  THE  SPECIAL  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  WITH  A 
VOCATIONAL    BENT. 

The  arguments  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  urged  in  favor  of 
the  separate  industrial  school  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows: 
It  permits  the  economical  concentration  of  equipment,  avoiding  unneces- 
sary duplication.  It  permits  the  concentration  of  the  teaching  force, 
enabling  the  work  to  be  done  with  fewer  instructors.  It  permits  the 
concentration  of  individuality  in  the  work,  such  as  enabling  the  school 
to  fit  the  English  to  the  industrial  pursuit  rather  than  to  preparation 
for  college.  The  administrators  of  the  regular  high  schools  have  not 
proved  to  be  willing  or  competent  to  administer  successfully  effective 
industrial  courses.  From  some  sources  I  gather  that  the  separate  indus- 
trial school  produces  better  results.  One  superintendent  from  a  large 
city  writes,  "The  kind  of  work  that  is  effective  in  industry  or  in  business 
is  not  possible  in  a  composite  school.  For  this  there  are  many  reasons. 
First,  it  is  impossible,  unless  the  administrator  in  the  building  knows 
the  field,  and  that  almost  never  happens,  because  principals  are  chosen 
according  to  traditional  ideals.  The  efficient  vocational  school  is  possible 
only  when  the  academic  and  vocational  studies  are  correlated  or  dove- 
tailed together.  The  student  who  is  taking  a  business  course  needs  a 
different  kind  of  English  in  part  and  in  practice  from  that  one  who  is 
headed  for  college.  Third,  the  effective  vocational  school  has  an  entity 
of  its  own,  for  it  must  establish  a  bureau  connecting  with  those  who 
employ  the  product.  These  seem  impossible  in  a  composite  school.  The 
fact  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  results  in  a  composite  school 
that  are  possible  in  a  separate  school." 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Massachusetts  believes  that  "The 
vocational  school  must  be  something  set  apart ;  that  a  vocational  school 
must  have  its  equipment,  location,  etc.,  determined  by  the  conditions  of 
the  vocation  for  which  it  prepares;  that  a  commercial  high  school  and 
a  high  school  for  machinists  should  not  be  in  the  same  building  and 
cannot  interchange  equipment."      He  urges  that  "A  school  for  tailors 
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would  not  use  the  same  equipment  as  a  school  for  carpenters  and  a  school 
for  carpenters  would  use  little  of  the  same  equipment  as  that  used  in  a 
school  for  machinists."  In  general,  Dr.  Snedden  doubts  the  element  of 
validity  in  what  might  be  called  "general  vocational  training."  He 
grants  that  every  general  or  liberal  high  school  should  have  opportunities 
for  manual  training  for  boys  and  household  arts  for  girls,  but  that  these 
should  be  simply  a  part  of  the  program  of  general  education,  and  that 
we  should  not  deceive  ourselves  into  thinking  of  it  as  "vocational."  The 
composite  high  school  is  rarely  going  to  give,  in  his  estimation,  vocational 
training. 

And  yet  Dr.  Snedden  agrees  to  the  objections  against  supporting 
different  "classes  of  pupils,"  and  "that  it  would  be  ideal  if  we  could 
have  all  of  our  schools  together."  "There  is  of  course,"  he  says,  "not 
the  slightest  reason  why  several  vocational  departments  should  not  be 
on  the  same  block  with  the  general  high  school.  There  would  be  som." 
economy  in  giving  such  studies  as  English.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
of  those  who  discuss  this  sort  of  organization  are  not  thinking  of  voca- 
tional education  at  all,  but  of  some  two-hour-a-day  scheme  of  shop 
training,  which,  as_  my  experience  indicates,  is  of  little  value  for  purposes 
of  vocational  education."  *  *  *  *  "The  question  of  the  location  of  the 
vocational  school  is  an  important  one.  It  will  probably  have  to  find  its 
location  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  industry  for  which  preparation 
is  being  made  is  carried  on.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  business  men  of 
Boston  that  the  High  School  of  Commerce  there  should  be  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  commercial  district,  altho  reasons  of  economy  have 
hitherto  prevented  that  consummation."  There  is  a  sense  in  which  we 
must  agree  with  Commissioner  Snedden's  feeling,  "that  this  question 
cannot  be  adequately  discussed  until  we  have  made  up  our  minds  as  to 
what  we  mean  by  the  'vocational  school.'  " 

ARGUMENTS    FOR   THE    COMPOSITE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  composite  high  school,  or,  as  it  is 
variously  called,  the  cosmopolitan  high  school,  the  general  high  school, 
or  the  university  high  school,  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 
It  promotes  economy  by  permitting  the  use  of  the  same  heating  plant, 
janitor  service,  study  halls,  social  service  rooms,  and  various  types  of 
equipment.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  pupils  in  all  courses  should  not 
use  the  same  library,  auditorium,  gymnasium,   lunch-room.     There  is 
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no  reason  why  all  the  schools  should  not  have  the  same  supply-room  and 
be  run  by  the  same  business  manager.  An  argument  which  has  often 
been  overlooked,  but  a  very  important  argument  in  favor  of  the  com- 
posite high  school,  is  that  because  of  its  accessibility  and  all  around  equip- 
ment, it  lends  itself  more  readily  to  the  use  of  the  evening  schools  with 
their  varying  demands.  The  composite  high  school  provides  articulated 
courses  which  enable  children  to  change  easily  from  one  course  to 
another.  The  composite  high  school  presents  various  life  preparing 
opportunities,  and  for  this  reason  is  more  attractive  to  boys  and  girls, 
promoting  a  larger  high  school  population  and  a  longer  attendance.  The 
composite  high  school  promotes  democracy  among  the  pupils  and  among 
the  teachers,  avoiding  cleavage  into  classes  and  the  unpleasant  results 
which  come  from  caste  distinctions.  Another  reason  for  rearing  schools 
of  the  composite  type  is  that  the  aims,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  the  two 
types  of  schools  are  practically  indistinguishable. 

In  presenting  my  theses  to  the  various  leaders  in  typical  cities  of  our 
country,  I  received  replies  producing  a  profound  hopelessness  in  my  mind 
of  getting  any  real  assistance  from  those  who  are  best  able  to  advise. 
The  leaders,  even  in  the  large  cities,  are  not  wholly  in  agreement  about 
these  theses.  The  comfortable  thing  about  this  is,  however,  doctors 
disagreeing,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  say  some  things  which  we  ourselves 
evolve  out  of  our  own  inner  consciousness.  At  this  stage  of  my  mental 
undevelopment,  I  am  convinced,  first,  that  boys  and  girls  do  not  usually 
follow  those  vocational  lines  that  are  preferred  by  them  at  the  time  of 
entrance  into  the  special  high  school.  Second,  I  am  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  the  high  school  teachers  are  able  to  detect  special  abilities 
and  to  promote  nascent  tendencies  as  the  pupils  go  thru  the  high  school 
course,  and  that  such  abilities  and  tendencies  are  made  manifest  more 
readily  in  the  composite  high  school.  Third,  as  one  connected  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Dr.  C.  D.  Kingsley,  writes :  "About 
three  years  ago,  while  a  teacher  in  the  Manual  Training  School,  Brook- 
lyn, I  made  a  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  high  school 
students  in  that  borough.  We  had  six  high  schools,  only  one  of  which 
offered  manual  training.  We  found  that  the  Brooklyn  high  school 
students  were  regularly  paying  over  $100,000  a  year  for  carfare  in  order 
to  reach  the  schools  of  their  choice.  The  Manual  Training  High 
School  draws  to  itself  a  very  high  proportion  of  the  boys  and  girls  on 
the  park  slope,  Brooklyn,  and  draws  students  who  desire  manual  training 
from  the  entire  borough.     Many  of  these  students  have  to  spend  three- 
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quarters  of  an  hour  or  more  upon  the  cars,  both  morning  and  evening, 
adding  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  cars  in  the  morning,  and  spending 
to  reach  our  school  alone,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000  or  $30,000 
a  year.  When  you  remember  that  many  of  these  are  young  girls  about 
14  years  of  age,  and  that  all  of  them  are  spending  time  on  the  street  cars 
that  should  be  spent  in  walking  and  getting  benefits  of  the  fresh  air,  you 
can  see  how  serious  a  matter  it  is.  The  carfare  item  is  a  serious  drain 
upon  the  income  of  many  of  the  families  that  find  it  a  difficulty,  at  best, 
to  keep  their  children  in  school."  To  this  Superintendent  Maxwell 
replies  that  it  is  "no  objection,"  that  "Education  is  too  cheap  and  easily 
obtained."  Another  adds  laconically:  "Maybe  it  is  better  to  go  farther 
than  to  get  a  'gold  brick'  near  by." 

In  St.  Louis,  they  have  four  white  and  one  colored  high  school,  in 
all  of  which  the  same  courses  are  offered.  All  have  an  equipment  of 
shops,  laboratories,  and  libraries  varying  only  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
number  of  students  in  each  school.  The  quality  of  the  teaching  corps 
in  all  of  the  schools  is  the  same,  thus  the  opportunities  offered  to  a  pupil 
in  one  high  school  are  identical  with  those  in  the  other  high  schools. 
The  city  is  divided  into  four  districts  for  white  children,  who  are  re- 
quired to  attend  the  high  school  in  whose  district  they  live.  Thus  the 
secondary  system  in  St.  Louis  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  com- 
posite high  school,  offering  all  opportunities  for  secondary  education  to 
all  pupils.  They  believe  that  this  is  preferable  to  a  sj'stem  of  specialized 
high  schools,  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  promoting  democratic 
ideas  thru  acquaintance  and  saner  judgments  which  this  system  en- 
courages. They  have  worked  out  with  considerable  detail  the  principles 
involved  in  the  theses  which  I  offer.  Philadelphia  has  just  moved  a  long 
way  in  this  direction.  Toledo  is  just  completing  two  new  composite 
high  schools,  each  with  a  capacity  of  about  1,200.  Each  is  the  "I"  shaped 
type,  the  central  portion  to  be  devoted  to  academical  work  and  the 
wings  to  industrial  laboratories,  fully  equipped.  Other  cities  leaning 
strongly  toward  the  composite  high  school  are:  Minneapolis,  Portland, 
Oregon,  St.  Paul,  Rochester,  Pittsburg,  Denver,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati. 

CONCLUSION. 

There  are  great  unsolved,  but  essential  things  which  industrial  educa- 
tion must  provide  and  promote,  such  as ;  the  favorable  admission  of  pupils 
to  the  industries ;  more  practical  experience  as  wage-earners ;  cooperation 
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between  the  school  and  shop ;  industrial  efficiency  developing  thru  definite 
steps  to  definite  occupations ;  that  personal  power  most  locally  demanded  ; 
recognition  by  the  colleges  of  high  school  work  in  household  economics 
and  mechanic  arts ;  reverence  for  our  social  institutions,  as  the  courts, 
the  law,  the  government,  the  church,  the  school,  the  home;  the  continu- 
ance of  the  educational  process  as  far  as  possible ;  applied  scholarship ;  a 
purposeful  life. 

Assuming  that  education  must  provide  and  promote  these  things, 
we  have  to  grant  that  our  educational  system  must  meet  the  needs  of 
those  large  sections  of  our  population  outside  the  so-called  professions. 
In  carrying  out  this  program,  we  have  come  to  grant  that  the  whole  of 
the  pupil  must  be  led  to  function,  body,  mind,  and  spirit ;  that  we  must 
cast  our  teaching  more  nearly  in  the  terms  of  real  life,  motivizing  as  well 
as  idealizing,  vitalizing  and  energizing  as  well  as  intellectualizing  and 
moralizing.  Thus  granting  the  importance  of  the  aims  of  the  older 
schopls,  we  are  finding  a  widening  place  for  industrial  education. 
Granting  that  the  language,  history,  and  number  facts  accumulated  and 
being  accumulated  must  be  preserved,  and  for  the  most  part  in  our  old 
line  schools,  yet  we  are  practically  a  unit  now  in  insisting  that  industrial 
training  must  be  likewise  provided  to  meet  the  practical  demands  of  our 
industrial  life.  Industrial  courses  have  therefore  become  our  fixed  and 
accepted  policy.  Indeed,  we  are  beginning  to  find  that  these  two  types 
of  training  are  not  of  that  ultimate  difference  which  we  at  first  supposed. 
We  insist  now  that  there  is  no  industrial  education  worthy  the  name 
which  does  not  end  in  a  richer  life  of  culture,  and  that  there  is  no 
cultural  education  worthy  the  name  which  does  not  end  in  practical 
service. 

But  we  have  not  in  our  practice,  been  able  to  fashion  a  single  course 
of  education  equally  adaptable  to  both  types  of  schools.  So  we  separate 
the  courses,  roughly,  into  cultural,  academical,  scientific,  classical,  and 
industrial.  In  the  organization  of  schools  for  the  promotion  of  the  best 
in  our  democracy,  I  believe  in  the  composite  high  school,  with  courses 
leading  to  college,  normal  school,  commercial  training  for  boys  and  girls, 
domestic  science  for  girls,  manual  and  mechanical  training  for  boys, 
each  of  these  departments  separate  and  under  the  direction  of  an  expert, 
but  all  under  one  head. 

So  I  am  convinced  after  all  that  my  tentative  theses  are  in  the  main 
sound,  namely  that  there  should  probably  be  fewer  specialized  high 
schools,  and  pretty  certainly  that  more  attention  should    be    given    to 
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developing  composite  high  schools  in  various  parts  of  urban  centers  as 
the  need  may  arise. 

It  is  true  that  high  school  pupils  are  problems  in  themselves.  They 
are  not  to  be  treated  according  to  a  psychology  of  adults.  There  is  no 
set  organized  psychology  of  childhood  or  adolescence.  The  teacher's 
most  practical  help  is  concrete  interpreting  experience,  with  real  boys 
and  girls.  Human  development  means  more  than  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge^ — it  is  a  growth  from  within.  The  teacher's  vital  concern  is 
to  remove  the  obstacles  from  the  way  and  to  provide  for  those  reactions 
which  best  promote  this  growth,  representing  the  whole  child  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  body,  mind,  spirit,  memory,  feeling,  or  will  of  him 
taken  separately.  Different  periods  of  child  development  present  differ- 
ent demands  upon  the  teacher's  resources,  but  the  demand  in  all  periods 
is  for  a  closer  transition  from  the  school  to  practical  life,  and  that  the 
child's  activities  shall  spring  primarily  from  his  own  past  and  be  a 
generous  expression  of  himself.  Better  physical  bases,  closer  relation 
to  vocations,  and  a  greater  harmony  between  school  and  real  life  are  the 
most  hopeful  educational  tendencies  toward  our  democratic  ideal  of 
personal  opportunity  for  all  in  a  progressive  society.  I  believe  that  the 
type  of  high  school  best  qualified  to  promote  education  in  the  light  of 
these  principles  is  the  composite  high  school. 


TO  USHER  THE  YOUNG  PERSON  INTO  ACTIVE  LIFE,  EQUIPPED  WITH  THE 
WHEREWITHAL  TO  LIVE,  CONCERNS  NOT  MERELY  THE  ECONOMIC  EFFICIENCY 
OF  OUR  WORKERS;  NOT  MERELY  THE  QUALITY  OF  PRODUCTION;  NOT  MERELY 
OUR   NATIONAL  SUPREMACY  IN   TRADE;    IT  CONCERNS  THE   MORAL  INTEGRITY 

OF  OUR  PEOPLE. — Ruth  Mary  Weeks. 


THE   SECONDARY   INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL,   COLUMBUS, 

GEORGIA. 

Roland  B.  Daniel. 

IN  the  year  1898  compulsory  elementary  courses  in  manual  training 
and  domestic  science  were  introduced  into  all  of  the  grammar 
schools  of  Columbus,  Georgia.  This  then  advanced  step  in  educa- 
tion in  this  section  was  taken  in  response  to  a  general  feeling  that  the 
school  work  of  this  city  was  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people.  The 
people,  of  course,  did  not  demand  in  so  many  words  practical  courses 
for  the  schools,  but  they  did  express  dissatisfaction  with  what  they  were 
offered ;  and  many  children  themselves  showed  their  disapproval  by 
leaving  school  as  early  as  their  parents  would  permit. 

A  little  later,  the  Primary  Industrial  School  was  established  in  a 
factory  district  for  the  children  of  mill  operatives.  In  order  to  carry 
on  some  settlement  work  as  well,  a  large  colonial  home  with  spacious 
grounds  was  purchased  and  the  teachers  were  required  to  live  in  the 
school  and  keep  open  house.  Elementary  courses  are  given  here  in 
manual  training,  sewing,  cooking,  gardening,  and  poultry  raising. 
Academic  work  is  done  in  this  school  in  the  morning  and  handwork  in 
the  afternoon.    No  children  in  this  school  go  beyond  the  sixth  grade. 

The  favorable  response  of  the  pupils  and  people  to  the  substitution 
of  this  practical  work  in  the  elementary  schools  for  so  much  work  little 
if  at  all  related  to  life,  suggested  another  step — namely,  the  establishment 
of  a  vocational  school  of  high  school  rank.  This  suggestion  was  re- 
inforced by  the  great  need  of  more  skilled  labor  in  this  industrial  com- 
munity. 

Columbus,  being  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Chattahoochee  river, 
enjoys  cheap  and  abundant  water  power.  This  fact,  together  with  its 
proximity  to  the  coal  and  iron  fields  of  Alabama,  makes  it  a  manufactur- 
ing and  industrial  center  of  some  importance  in  this  section.  There  are 
located  here  a  number  of  woodworking  industries,  factories,  iron  works, 
foundries,  cotton  mills,  etc. 

Accordingly,  in  1906,  largely  thru  the  generosity  of  wealthy  or  well- 
to-do  citizens  and  former  citizens  of  this  city,  the  Secondary  Industrial 
School  was  projected  as  a  part  of  the  local  public  school  system.  It  was 
the  first  school  of  this  character  In  the  United  States  so  established  and 
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maintained.  In  December,  1906,  the  school  was  formally  opened.  See 
Fig.  1.  At  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  building,  there  were  a 
number  of  distinguished  speakers,  and  in  the  light  of  subsequent  results 
in  this  school,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  note  the  prophetic  words  of  some 
of  the  speakers. 

Dean  James  E.  Russell  of  Teachers  College  said. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  developing  a  system  of  education  in  this  country 
for  about  three  hundred  years,  and  this  school  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  all  our 
history  to  be  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the  common  man,  as  well  as  his  more 
fortunate  brother,  is  entitled  to  vocational  training.  We  have  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  professional  schools  galore  for  those  who  can  go  to  them,  but  no- 
where in  this  country  can  the  boy  or  girl  who  must  earn  a  living  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  find  the  necessary  industrial  training  given  at  public  expense. 

■ -And  you  citizens  of   Columbus,   in   building  this  school,   are  entering   into   a 

solemn  obligation  to  make  it  a  success;  you  are  duty  bound  to  make  it  succeed, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  your  own  children,  but  because  you  are  voluntarily  taking 
upon  yourselves  the  task  of  leading  the  American  people  to  a  broader  conception 
of  public  education  than  they  have  ever  had  before. 

In  speaking  of  the  need  of  such  a  school  in  this  section  and  in  this 
city,  G.  Gunby  Jordan,  at  that  time  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  said  in  part. 

To  fill  positions  of  prominence  in  our  present  and  future  mills  and  institutions, 
and  to  provide  the  South  with  valuable  technical  skill,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Columbus  have  determined  that  our  school  system  shall  be  a 
perfect  one,  concluding  with  this  junior  school  of  technology,  this  secondary 
industrial  school,  this  trade  school  with  academic  department,  where  intimate 
reciprocity  shall  exist;  a  school  which  will  give  much  from  within  and  receive 
much  from  without.  In  its  halls  rich  and  poor  will  meet  on  equal  terms  as  learn- 
ers.    Its  departments  will  throb  with   life  and  grow  with  the  world   without. 

Carleton  B.  Gibson,  the  superintendent  of  schools  at  that  time,  said 
of  the  school. 

To  generously  maintain  such  a  school  will  be  giving  to  the  people,  the  com- 
mon people,  the  wealth  producing  people,  the  very  best  there  is  in  education.  It 
will  be  fitting  the  youth  for  immediate  honorable  service  to  mankind,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  functions  of  education ;  and  for  remunerative  employment  where 
their  skill  and  efficiency  will  make  themselves  successful  and  will  combine  to  the 
greater  industrial  work  of  the  South. 
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The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  give  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  com- 
munity and  contiguous  territory,  an  opportunity  to  make  some  definite 
preparation  for  life's  work  as  well  as  to  give  them  the  culture  that  obtains 
from  the  study  of  the  ordinary  high  school  branches,  except  the  languages. 
It  was  not,  and  is  not,  our  purpose  to  make  journeymen,  but  we  do  so 
prepare  pupils  that  they  may  begin  life  upon  a  higher  level  than  those 
who  have  not  had  their  activities  so  directed ;  and  we  intend  that  there 
shall  be  absolutely  no  limitations  placed  upon  the  pupil's  advancement 
in  his  vocation  in  after  years. 

The  school  appeals  strongly  to  that  class  of  young  people  who  are  so 
industrially  inclined  that  they  leave  school  and  accept  positions  as  un- 
skilled laborers  at  meager  salaries,  rather  than  pursue  meaningless  and 
uninteresting  courses.  While  it  was  not  so  intended  particularly,  young 
people  are  finding  the  work  of  this  school  a  fine  preparation  for  the 
higher  technical  institutions,  such  as  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology 
and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  About  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  graduates  of  the  school  continue  their  studies  in  higher  technical  in- 
stitutions. Credit  is  given  hour  for  hour  for  work  done  in  the  industrial 
as  well  as  in  the  academic  departments  of  the  school. 

CONDITIONS  GOVERNING  ADMISSION. 

Pupils  are  not  admitted  to  this  school  until  they  are  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Except  in  cases  of  retarded  pupils,  we  do  not  take  them  until 
they  have  completed  the  seventh  year  of  the  grammar  school  course,  and 
in  no  case  are  they  admitted  before  the  sixth  year  has  been  completed. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  school  takes  them  just  at  that  period  of 
life  when  so  many  drop  out  of  school  altogether,  and  prepares  them  for 
remunerative  positions  which  in  the  past  they  have  been  unable  to  secure. 

There  is  no  prejudice  against  attending  this  school.  We  have  here 
the  sons  of  the  well-to-do  and  the  sons  of  the  less  fortunate,  plying  their 
work  side  by  side  in  their  overalls.  The  school  is  maintained  by  the 
people  in  the  interest  of  no  class,  but  its  doors  are  open  to  all  alike. 

The  school  day  begins  at  8:00  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  closes  at 
4:00  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  five  days  in  the  week.  For  the  first 
three  years  Saturday  work  was  required  of  all  pupils  but  now  only  those 
are  required  to  return  on  Saturday  who  have  been  deficient  or  who  have 
not  maintained  the  required  standard  during  the  week.  Many,  however, 
do    voluntarily    return    and    work    in    the    industrial    departments    on 
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Saturday.    This  practice  is  found  to  be  more  satisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  results,  than  to  force  all  pupils  to  work  six  days  out  of  the  week. 
The  school  year  begins  the  first  Monday  in  September  and  closes  the 
middle  of  July.      Formerly  the  school   was   in  session  eleven  calendar 


FIG.    2.      CLASS    I.S    DRESS.VI.\KING. 


months  in  the  year,  but  experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  better  to  give 
a  vacation  of  six  weeks  in  place  of  a  month.  The  old  custom  of  having 
a  three-months'  vacation  between  sessions  was  hard  to  overcome,  but  this 
vacation  of  six  weeks  at  the  time  when  the  people  of  this  community  are 
accustomed  to  going  to  the  mountains  or  seashore  for  an  outing,  has  met 
with  popular  favor. 

All  pupils  are  required  to  take  academic  work  of  high  school  grade 
in  mathematics,  history,  English,  and  science.  This  work  is  related  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  trades  courses.  Every  pupil,  besides  being  re- 
quired to  take  the  full  academic  course,  must  choose  one  of  the  trades 
courses.  One-half  of  each  school  day  is  devoted  to  the  industrial  work, 
the  other  to  the  academic  studies.  Pupils  under  the  direction  of  teachers 
make  frequent  excursions  to  the  mills,  foundries,  and  machine-shops. 
In  no  other  way  could  the  work  be  made  practical  and  kept  up-to-date. 

The  school  offers  for  girls,  trades  courses  in  millinery,  dressmaking, 
and  business  training,  and  every  girl  is  required  to  take  the  course  in 
home  economics;  for  boys,  trades  courses  in  carpentry,  pattern-making. 
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business  training,  machinery,  and  textile  work,  and  ail  boys  taking  the 
courses  offered  in  the  mechanical  and  textile  departments  are  required 
to  take  a  three-years'  course  in  mechanical  drawing  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  make  working  drawings  of  machines  and  to  build 
machines  from  blueprints  down  to  scale. 

To  follow  the  course  in  dressmaking,  the  training  aims  to  fit  a  girl 
not  only  to  be  able  to  save  pennies  and  dollars  by  making  her  own 
clothes,  but  to  be  her  support  when  she  enters  life's  school.  She  is  given 
practice  in  both  hand  and  machine  work,  beginning  with  simple  under- 
garments, on  up  to  more  difficult  work  such  as  dresses  and  fine  hand- 
work. See  Fig.  2.  The  equipment  in  this  department  consists  of  six 
machines  (of  two  different  kinds),  six  adjustable  dress  forms,  two  cut- 
ting tables,  and  the  necessary  cabinets  for  keeping  the  work ;  and  an 
electric  motor  shows  how  electricity  saves  both  time  and  girl  power, 
while  an  electric  iron  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  equipment. 

In  the  third  year  the  pupil  is  trained  in  millinery.  This  has  a  value 
for  the  girl  who  needs  to  make  her  own  hats  as  well  as  for  the  girl  who 
desires  to  use  her  education  as  her  means  of  support. 

In  cookery,  there  is  individual  equipment  for  twenty-two  pupils,  see 
Fig.  3.  Each  girl  has  a  drawer  in  which  are  all  the  utensils  necessary 
for  ordinary  cooking,  and  a  store  room  furnishes  a  reserve  supply  for 
extra  occasions.  Each  desk  is  supplied  with  a  gas  plate  with  two  burners; 
for  baking  there  are  two  gas  ranges  and  a  wood  stove,  while  an  electric 
toaster  and  percolater  give  training  in  the  use  of  electricity  as  a  means 
of  cooking;  and  a  fireless  cooker  also  plays  its  part  in  the  equipment. 

This  course  includes  practical  cooking,  digestion  of  food,  food  values, 
cost  of  products  and  their  preparation,  and  proper  combinations  for  the 
child,  the  adult,  and  the  invalid.  In  addition  to  the  regular  classes, 
practical  work  is  done  each  day  in  the  preparation  of  the  school  lunches, 
which  are  sold  to  the  pupils  of  the  school  at  a  nominal  price^ — just  the 
bare  cost  of  the  materials  used  in  this  work.  This  also  gives  valuable 
experience  in  large  quantity  cooking  to  be  completed  at  a  definite  time. 
These  school  hmches  are  served  in  the  general  lunch  room,  but  in  ad- 
dition there  is  a  model  dining  room  in  which  formal  lunches  are  served 
from  time  to  time ;  and  this  is  required  as  part  of  the  course.  A  course 
dinner  for  as  many  as  forty  people  has  been  served  here  by  the  girls. 
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COURSE   OF    STUDY. 

The  tabulated  course  of  study  in  this  department  is  as  follows: 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Term                      Periods  per  Wk.      Second  Term  Periods  per  Wk. 

Cookery    3  Cookery    1% 

Sewing    2  '                    Sewing    2 

Arithmetic    5  Arithmetic    5 

Grammar  and   Classics 5  Grammar  and  Classics 5 

Physics     5  Physics     5 

U.  S.  History 5  Algebra  5 

Physiology    1  Physiology    2 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Cookery    3  Cookery     3 

Sewing    2  Sewing    2 

Rhetoric  and  Classics 5  Rhetoric  and   Classics 5 

Algebra    S  Plane   Geometry    5 

Chemistry    5  Chemistry    5 

Civics    5  Hist.   W.   Europe 5 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Cookery     3  Cookery    3 

Sewing    3  Millinery    3 

Solid    Geometry    5  Trigonometry     5 

Physics    5  English  Lit 5 

Hist.  W.  Europe S  Economics     5 

Chemistry    5  Chemistry     5 

In  the  mechanic  arts  department,  the  students  spend  the  first  year  in 
the  woodworking  shop,  this  time  being  about  equally  divided  between 
carpentry,  wood-turning,  pattern-making,  and  cabinet-making.  This 
preliminary  course  is  very  general  and  most  stress  is  laid  upon  teaching 
principles  which  are  applicable  to  all  the  trades.  To  the  machinist, 
pattern-maker  or  draftsman  it  gives  elementary  but  definite  ideas  as  to 
the  use  and  construction  of  patterns ;  to  the  carpenter  it  is  but  a  stepping 
stone;  and  to  the  worker  at  the  forge  it  gives  skill  in  working  to  dimen- 
sions and  in  forming  pieces. 

No  work  is  done  in  any  department  with  the  purpose  of  consigning 
it  to  the  scrap  heap  as  soon  as  the  work  is  finished  and  graded.  In  other 
words,  students  make  from  the  very  beginning  articles  of  intrinsic  value, 
much  of  this  work  consisting  of  apparatus,  tools,  and  fixtures  for  use  in 
the  school.  See  Fig.  4.  Among  other  things  that  they  have  made  for 
their  own  school,  are  120  lockers,  25  desks  for  the  business  training  de- 
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partment,  and  the  entire  equipment  of  the  mechanical  drawing  depart- 
ment, consisting  of  50  drawing-tables,  50  drawing-boards,  50  stools,  T- 
squares,  etc.  All  work  of  whatever  kind  is  done  to  working  drawings, 
and  in  most  cases  the  student  works  from  his  own  blueprints. 

There  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  drawing-room  and  each 


FIG.   +.      GASOLINE    ENGINE    MADE    IN    THE    MACHINE-SHOP. 


of  the  shops,  and  students  in  the  various  courses  are  given  drafting  which 
conforms  to  the  needs  of  the  shop  in  which  he  is  working.  Especial 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  acquiring  the  methods  of  the  modern  shop.  Not 
only  the  "how"  and  "why"  are  taught,  but  the  student  is  given  as  much 
skill  as  he  is  capable  of  gaining. 
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The  wood  shop  equipment  consists  of  one  planer,  one  jointer,  one 
shaper,  one  band-saw,  one  circular  saw,  six  lathes  that  will  turn  anything 
from  a  penstai?  to  a  porch  column,  one  post-borer,  also  a  power  grind- 
stone and  emery  wheel.  The  twelve  work  benches,  see  Fig.  5,  are  each 
equipped  with  a  full  set  of  ordinary  tools,  and  a  large  number  of  general 
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FIG.    6.      A    PART    OF    THE    FORGE-SHOP. 


tools  is  kept  in  a  tool-room  and  can  be  obtained  by  the  student  upon 
deposit  of  a  tool-check  with  the  tool-keeper. 

The  forge-shop,  see  Fig.  6,  has  twelve  fully  equipped  BufiFalo  forges 
of  the  down-draft  t\pe.  The  anvils  are  one  hundred  pounds  in  weight 
and  are  mounted  on  heavy  wooden  blocks. 

The  machine-shop  equipment,  see  Fig.  7,  consists  of  one  Blaisdell- 
Whitcomb  14-inch  lathe,  one  Bradford  .Machine  Co.'s  16-inch  lathe, 
one  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine,  one  Steptoe  shaper,  one  drill-press, 
also  a  universal  grinder  and  power  hack-saw.  A  long  work  bench  is 
built  half  way  around  the  shop  against  the  wall  and  is  equipped  with 
eight  heavy  machinist's  vises.  F]ach  boy  is  furnished  a  pair  of  inside 
and  outside  calipers,  a  hammer,  and  a  scale,  and  the  other  necessary 
tools  are  furnished  from  the  tool-room  upon  deposit  of  a  tool-check. 
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The  tabulated  course  of  study  for  this  department  is  as  follows : 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Term  Periods  per  Wk        Second  Term  Periods  per  \Vk. 

Carpentry,  half  term IS  Pattern-making,    half    term. 15 

Lathe-turning,   half  term...  15  Cabinet-making,    half   term.  15 

Drawing    6  Drawing    6 

Arithmetic    5  Arithmetic    5 

Grammar  and  Classics 5  Grammar   and    Classics 5 

Physics    5  Physics    5 

History    5  History    5 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Forging    15  Machine  Shop  Practice 15 

Drawing     6  Drawing    5 

Rhetoric   and   Classics 5  Rhetoric   and   Classics 5 

Algebra    5  Plane   Geometry 5 

Chemistry    5  Chemistry    5 

Civics    5  Hist.    W.    Europe 5 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Machine  Shop  Practice 15  Machine  Shop  Practice 15 

Drawing    5  Drawing    5 

Solid   Geometry    5  Trigonometry    5 

Physics    5  English  Literature    5 

Hist.   W.    Europe 5  Economics    5 

Chemistry    5  Chemistry    5 

THE  TEXTILE  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  te.xtile  department  the  three-years'  course  has  been  so  arranged 
as  to  give  the  student  a  very  thoro  and  practical  knowledge  of  all  the 
processes  used  in  converting  raw  cotton  into  yarn  and  into  fabrics  of 
plain  and  elaborate  design.  However,  the  graduate  is  given  a  sound 
foundation  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  English,  and  drawing, 
in  addition  to  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  designing.  Much 
practical  work  is  assigned  in  order  that  the  student  may  meet  with  and 
learn  to  surmount  all  the  difficulties  that  cotton  mill  men  have  to 
contend  with.  The  yarn  and  cloth  made  by  the  students  are  required  to 
be  of  standard  grade  and  are  afterwards  put  on  the  market  and  sold. 
The  products  of  this  department  find  a  ready  sale,  and  the  department 
is  practically  self-supporting. 

The  equipment,  which  consists  of  machinery  of  the  best  make  and 
latest  models,  has  been  carefully  installed  with  the  idea  of  making  it  as 
near  as  possible   in   accordance   with   the   plans   followed   in   mill   con- 
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struction  in  the  South.  See  Figs.  8  and  9.  The  rooms  are  all  supplied 
with  humidifiers,  made  by  the  American  Moistening  Co.,  enabling  the 
degree  of  humidity  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  demand  of  the  goods 
being  manufactured.  Ample  fire  protection  is  afiforded  by  a  complete 
set  of  automatic  sprinklers  installed  in  all  departments. 


FIG.    10.      BUSINESS  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT — BOOKKEEPING. 

The  carding  equipment  is  as  follows:  one  Kitson  automatic  feeder, 
one  Kitson  combination  breaker  and  intermediate  lapper,  one  Saco-Pettee 
revolving  flat  card,  one  Howard  and  BuUough  revolving  flat  card,  one 
Lowell  railway  head  and  drawing  frame,  one  Saco-Pettee  slubber,  44 
spindles,  one  Saco-Pettee  speeder,  72  spindles,  grinding,  stripping,  and 
burnishing  rolls ;  set  of  carders,  tools,  and  change  gears. 

The  spinning  equipment  consists  of  one  Fales  &  Jencks  combination 
warp  and  filling  frame,  80  spindles,  individual  drive;  one  Whitin 
combination  warp  and  filling  frame,  80  spindles;  one  Draper  twister, 
60  spindles ;  one  Draper  spooler,  60  spindles ;  one  Oswald  lever  quiller ; 
one  Tompkins  reel ;  one  6-spindle  universal  winder. 

The  weaving  equipment  consists  of  one  Entwistle  beam  warper; 
hand  weaving  loom  with  complete  equipment  of  6  30-harness  dobby  hand 
looms  with  shuttles;  harness,  beams,  hecks,  etc.;  one  Crompton  & 
Knowles  dobby  loom ;  one  Lowell  4-harness  loom ;  one  Draper  Northrop 
loom;  one  Crompton  &  Knowles  plain  loom;  one  416  hook  Crompton 
&  Knowles  Jacquard  machine;  one  42-inch  Lowell  plain  loom;  one 
complete  set  of  Jencks  hosiery  knitting  machines ;  one  Standard  knitting 
machine;  one  Wildman  ribber;  one  Brinson  ribber. 
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The  dyeing  equipment  consists  of  one  Tolhurst  hydro-extractor ;  one 
Elauder-Weldon  skein  dyeing  machine;  one  skein  mercerizing  machine. 

The  tabulated   course  of  study  for  the  Textile   Department   is  as 
follows : 

FIRST  YEAR. 


First  Term 


Periods  per  Wk.       Second  Term 


Periods  per  Wk. 


Designing    7 

Weaving   4 

Carding  and   Spinning 4 

Drawing    6 

Arithmetic    5 

Grammar    5 

Physics    5 

H  istorv    5 


Designing    7 

Weaving    4 

Carding  and   Spinning 4 

Drawing    6 

Arithmetic    5 

Grammar    5 

Physics    5 

H  istorv    5 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Designing    4 

Weaving    6 

Carding  and  Spinning 6 

Drawing    6 

Rhetoric    5 

Algebra     5 

Chemistry    5 

Civics     5 


Designing    4 

Weaving     8 

Carding  and   Spinning 4 

Drawing    6 

Rhetoric    5 

Plane   Geometry    5 

Chemistry   5 

Hist.   W.  Europe    5 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Designing    4 

Fabric   Analysis    2 

Weaving    6 

Carding  and  Spinning   ....  6 

Dyeing    2 

Drawing    6 

Solid  Geometry   5 

Physics    5 

Hist.  W.  Europe    5 

Chemistry    5 


Designing    4 

Fabric   Analysis    2 

Weaving    6 

Carding  and   Spinning 6 

Dyeing    2 

Drawing    6 

Trigonometry    5 

English  Literature   5 

Economics    5 

Chemistry    5 


In  the  Business  Training  Department  the  three-years'  course  (which 
is  open  to  both  boys  and  girls)  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  include:  first, 
the  academic  work  of  the  school ;  second,  the  various  commercial  subjects 
found  in  the  courses  of  our  best  commercial  schools;  third,  typewriting, 
shorthand,  and  bookkeeping. 

In  the  typewriting  department  the  student  is  taught  to  use  the  touch 
method  and  is  given  work  in  writing  from  plain  print  copy,  shorthand 
notes,  and  dictation.     Speed,  accuracy,  neatness,  and  form  of  work  are 
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stressed.  The  pupil  is  given  thoro  instruction  in  manifolding,  tabulating, 
cleaning,  adjusting,  and  oiling  the  machine. 

After  the  student  has  mastered  the  principles  of  shorthand,  he  is 
given  dictation  from  various  kinds  of  businesses ;  letters,  legal  documents, 
and  court  work  have  been  gathered  and  properly  tabulated  from  the 
various  business  concerns,  law  offices,  and  the  courts  of  the  city.  In 
this  way  the  pupil  is  made  familiar  with  business  forms  and  customs, 
learns  to  tabulate  and  properly  file  letters,  business  and  legal  docurrients. 

In  the  bookkeeping  department,  Fig.  10,  the  pupil  is  given  both 
single  and  double  entry  bookkeeping,  the  first  part  of  the  course  being 
devotetl  to  theory  bookkeeping  especially,  and  later  various  business 
papers  are  used,  such  as  notes,  drafts,  checks,  contracts,  insurance  policies, 
leases,  and  mortgages.  A  system  of  business  practice  pads  is  used  for 
this  purpose.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  the  work  is  entirely  actual 
business ;  that  is,  the  pupils  trade  with  each  other,  deposit  money  in  the 
bank,  transact  business  with  the  retail  and  wholesale  houses,  freight  and 
jobbing  offices.  During  this  time  the  pupil  learns  to  organize  and  con- 
duct a  business  of  his  own,  and  is  required  to  run  the  various  offices  and 
banks  of  the  department.  He  is  taught  how  to  organize  and  dissolve 
partnerships,  joint  stock  concerns,  and  corporations. 

This  department  is  thoroly  equipped  with  desks  made  for  this 
particular  work,  also  with  filing  cases,  comptometer,  adding  machines, 
a  complete  list  of  typewriters ;  and  in  the  actual  business  department 
proper  are  to  be  found  well  regulated  freight,  retail  and  wholesale 
offices,  jobbing  houses,  and  banks.  The  books  of  these  various  offices 
are  similar  to  those  used  in  like  concerns  in  the  city.  The  equipment  of 
this  department  is  very  complete  and  up-to-date  and  the  course  of  study 
is  no  doubt  as  thoro  and  extensive  as  that  of  the  best  schools. 

A  tabulated  course  of  study  in  this  department  is  as  follows : 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Term                       Periods  per  Wk.  Second  Term                    Periods  per  Wk. 

Arithmetic    5  Arithmetic    5 

Eng.  Gram,  and  Classics...    5  Eng.  Gram,  and  Classics...  5 

American  History 5  Algebra    5 

Physics    5  Physics    5 

Spelling,  Orthoepy  and  Spelling,  Orthoepy  and 

Etymology   5  Etymology    5 

Rapid   Calculation,  Rapid  Calculation, 

one-half    period 5  one-half  period    5 

Penmanship     5  Theory  Bookkeeping  and 

Theory   Bookkeeping    8  Business   Practice    8 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

Algebra    5  Actual  Business  Book'p'g.  .  .  8 

Rhetoric  and  Classics 5  Plane   Geometry    5 

Civics    5  Rhetoric  and  Classics 5 

Chemistry    5  Chemistry    5 

Commercial    Geography....    5  European  History   5 

Shorthand    3  Typewriting     5 

Typewriting   S  Shorthand   3 

Actual  Business  Book'p'g...  8 


THIRD 

Chemistry    5 

Physics    5 

European  History   5 

Solid   Geometry    5 

Commercial   Law    5 

Shorthand    3 

Typewriting    5 


Business  Customs 

and 
Office   Practice 
Letter  Filing 
Manifolding 


1 

I     Along 


with  other 
work 


YEAR. 

Chemistry    5 

Trigonometry    5 

Economics  and  In- 
dustrial History 5 

English   Readings  and 

Literature    5 

Parliamentary  Law    5 

Letter   Writing    5 

Shorthand  3 

Letter  Filing  1    Along 

Mimeograph  Work    I   with   other 
Letter  Press  \    work 


Before  a  pupil  can  graduate,  he  must  not  only  complete  the  three- 
years'  course  in  the  academic  subjects  and  trades  courses,  but  he  must 
take  a  position  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  his  graduation  and  must 
'make  good,"  so  to  speak,  under  ordinary  commercial  and  industrial 
conditions.  Suitable  work  is  secured  for  the  pupils  regardless  of  the 
compensation,  and  reports  are  secured  daily  on  the  efficiency  of  their 
labor. 

The  enrolment  this  year  reached  160,  while  the  attendance  is  about 
140;  and  the  cost  per  capita  is  about  $60  per  annum.  There  have  been 
to  date  62  graduates  and  with  two  exceptions  they  are  pursuing  lines  of 
work  begun  in  this  school.  At  first  they  do  not  receive  high  salaries, 
but  promotion  has  been  certain  and  rapid.  The  class  of  16  last  year 
found  places  to  work  immediately  at  salaries  ranging  from  $35  to  $50 
per  month.  The  members  of  the  class  of  8  who  were  graduated  four 
years  ago  are  receiving  salaries  ranging  from  $75  to  $110  per  month. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  not  one  of  these  is  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  combined  salaries  of  the  last  class  to  graduate 
would  maintain  the  school  for  the  present  year.     There  are  many  who 
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received  partial  training  in  this  school  who  are  doing  manly  work  in 
their  respective  lines  of  training. 

Teachers  are  selected  both  from  the  profession  and  from  practical 
life.  After  all,  it  must  be  said  that  the  character  and  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher  has  much  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  any  school.  A  cold,  pre- 
scribed course,  however  meritorious,  will  not  and  can  not  hold  pupils ; 
but  with  a  course  that  in  itself  appeals  to  the  child,  the  warm,  big- 
hearted  teacher  may  accomplish  results  far  in  excess  of  the  teacher  who 
proceeds  purely  along  mechanical  lines. 

Some  days  ago  one  of  the  students  of  this  school  that  I  have  de- 
scribed, had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg  on  the  athletic  field  and  for 
several  weeks  he  was  detained  at  home  with  his  limb  in  a  plaster  cast. 
The  principal  of  that  school  called  his  faculty  together  and  suggested 
that  the  work  of  this  member  of  the  graduating  class  should  be  kept 
up,  and  his  several  teachers  immediately  made  appointments  with  the 
pupil  at  his  home  after  school  and  on  Saturdays,  when  he  was  given  the 
work  that  was  done  by  the  class  during  the  school  day  in  so  far  as  this 
was  possible.  Such  exhibition  of  helpfulness  has  made  an  everlasting 
impression  on  the  boy,  and  the  parents  are  profoundly  grateful.  It  is 
just  this  spirit  that  takes  deep  hold  upon  the  youthful  mind  and  heart, 
and  gives  character  to  the  man  as  well  as  skill  to  the  laborer. 


REMEMBERING  ALWAYS  THAT  EVERY  KIND 
OF  PRODUCTIVE  WORK  IS  SOCIAL  SERVICE,  WE 
NEED  HAVE  NO  DIFFICULTY  IN  SEEING  THAT 
THE  FIRST  DUTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  TO  FIT 
ITS    STUDENTS    FOR     INDIVIDUAL    SUCCESS    IN 

SOME  LINE  OF  PRODUCTION. — Thomas  Nixon 
Carver. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION   IN  EUROPE, 
by  E.  G.  COOLEY:     A  REVIEW.' 

C.  A.  Prosser. 

AMONG  many  indications  of  the  wide-spread  interest  in  voca- 
tional education  in  this  country,  are  the  active  efforts  of  commer- 
cial organizations  to  promote  the  work.  Notable  among  these 
have  been  the  contributions  which  the  Commerical  Club  of  Chicago  has 
in  various  ways  made  from  time  to  time,  the  latest  of  which  is  Mr. 
Cooley's  exceedingly  interesting  report  on  Vocational  Education  in 
Europe. 

In  1910,  the  Commercial  Club  employed  Mr.  Cooley,  former  Super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago  Schools,  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  voca- 
tional schools  of  Europe,  devoting  special  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
German  systems.  Mr.  Cooley  spent  about  a  year  in  Europe  and  presents 
in  this  report  the  results  of  his  investigations.  The  Foreword  to  the 
book,  after  reciting  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Club  had  previously 
helped  the  cause  of  practical  education,  states  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
report  to  afiford  some  assistance  to  the  movement  for  supplying  more 
direct  and  more  practical  schools  for  the  betterment  of  our  youth, 
especially  taking  into  consideration  those  who  at  fourteen  years  of  age 
are  compelled  to  undertake  the  burden  of  self-support.  While  interested 
in  all  forms  of  practical  education,  the  Club  desires  more  particularly 
thru  this  latest  publication,  to  bring  about  a  better  education  largely 
thru  part-time  and  continuation  schools  for  "the  boy  and  girl  of  fourteen 
who  must  become  wage-earners  before  they  have  attained  their  full 
physical,  mental  and  moral  development." 

Mr.  Cooley's  report  is  the  most  comprehensive  yet  made  on  the 
subject  of  practical  education  in  European  countries.  All  those  interested 
in  the  subject  from  any  angle  will  find  valuable  information  and  helpful 
comment  and  suggestion  to  aid  them  in  dealing  with  the  task  of  getting 
good  laws  and  good  schools  for  the  training  of  our  wage-workers  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  About  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  typical  vocational  schools  observed  by  the  author  during  his  year 
in  Europe.  The  major  part  of  this  attention  is  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Germany.     The  report  does  not  profess  to  be  a 

'  Published  by  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago.  Trade  supplied  by  The 
Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  50  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  and  A.  C.  McClurg 
and   Company,   Chicago,   III. 
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complete  study  of  the  school  systems  visited  but  merely  a  sketch  with 
some  mention  of  such  institutions  as  seem  to  be  of  interest  to  students 
of  the  problems  in  America.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  write  a 
criticism  of  German  institutions  but  "merely  to  record  experiences  and 
observations  that  seem  likely  to  be  helpful."  In  the  interesting  running 
description  of  the  individual  schools  and  school  systems  studied,  the 
layman  as  well  as  the  educator  can  gain  much  from  the  way  in  which 
Germans  especially,  have,  as  the  result  of  thirty  years  of  experience, 
come  to  organize  and  administer  their  schools,  adapt  their  training  to 
meet  the  various  ^eeds  of  the  wage-earner,  and  cooperate  with  the  em- 
ployer in  carrying  on  the  work  of  part-time  and  continuation  classes. 
While  a  thoro-going  believer  in  the  worth  of  vocational  education 
as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  welfare  of  any  modern  nation,  Mr.  Cooley 
has  not  made  the  mistake  of  giving  German  industrial  schools  the 
entire  credit  for  the  astonishing  material  prosperity  which  the  fatherland 
has  achieved  in  the  last  decade,  and  which  so  many  of  the  enthusiastic 
friends  of  industrial  training  have  made.  As  an  impartial  observer,  he 
has  not  failed  to  point  out  other  sources  of  Germany's  commercial  and 
industrial   progress : 

The  development  of  technical  education  has  not  been  the  only  cause  for 
Germany's  progress.  Other  factors  have  contributed ;  the  muhiplication  of 
railways;  the  opening  up  of  the  German  ports,  making  communication  with  the 
interior  of  the  country  easier;  the  improvement  of  the  canals  and  rivers;  the 
encouragement  given  to  the  merchant  marine;  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
transportation;  the  better  utilization  of  their  natural  resources;  the  legislation 
protecting  and  stimulating  industrial  enterprise. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  Hrmly  convinced  as  are  all  those  who  have  given 
careful  consideration  to  the  matter,  that  the  German  system  of  education 
which  fits  workers,  as  well  as  its  doctors,  lawyers,  and  teachers,  for 
efficient  service  is  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  proud 
place  which  the  land  of  the  far-seeing  Bismarck  and  Wilhelm  has  won 
in  commerce  and  industry. 

The  German  technical  schools,  however,  have  taken  a  principal  part  in 
the  marvelous  extension  of  that  country.  These  schools  have  called  out  improve- 
ments of  all  sorts,  answering  to  the  needs  of  the  public,  and  have  made  it 
possible  for  those  other  agencies  to  operate  successfully.  It  may  be  hard  to 
separate  cause  from  effect  in  this  matter.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  there 
is  a  close  connection  between  the  enormous  development  of  Germany's  ap- 
plication of  science  and  art  to  industry,  and  her  astonishing  industrial  and 
commercial  prosperity. 
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CONSERVATION  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES. 

All  those  well-meaning  but  short-sighted  persons  who  still  oppose 
vocational  education  at  public  expense  and  contend  that  it  is  the  sole 
mission  of  the  schools  to  prepare  pupils  to  live  well  rather  than  to  work 
well  in  addition,  should  read  the  strong  presentation  of  the  urgent 
reasons  why  this  country  should  enter  immediately  upon  a  wide-spread 
development  of  practical  education  of  all  kinds  as  given  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  Report.  Conservation  of  our  natural  resources  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  public  of  late.  We  have  recognized  to  some 
extent  at  least,  that  we  have  been  wasting  our  natural  resources  but  we 
are  only  beginning  to  realize  how  we  are  wasting  our  human  resources. 

Professor  Carver  says  truly  that  no  nation  ever  did  prosper  as  com- 
pared with  other  nations  except  by  reason  of  its  superior  conservation 
of  the  human  factor  in  production  and  that  the  most  destructive  form 
of  waste  is  the  one  of  labor  power.  Vocational  education  will  reduce 
the  waste  of  labor  power  directly  by  removing  the  imperfect  employment 
due  to  lack  of  proper  training  and  indirectly  by  removing  involuntary 
idleness  thru  increasing  a  demand  for  the  service  of  the  involuntary 
idle.  Mr.  Cooley  quotes,  with  approval,  Professor  Carver's  convincing 
arguments  on  this  point:  "If  by  means  of  training  'you  can  transfer 
unskilled  labor  into  the  scarcer  and  more  needed  work  of  management, 
you  provide  a  demand  for  the  army  of  unemployed  and  increase  the 
productive  power  of  the  community.  Upon  the  re-distribution  of  labor 
power  upward  from  the  unskilled  and  overcrowded  occupation  toward 
and  into  remunerative  occupation  depends,  more  than  anything  else, 
the  expansion  of  our  industries.  It  takes  no  miracle  to  see  this ;  it 
requires  only  education.'  " 

Only  two  countries  in  the  world,  Germany  and  Scotland,  have  shown 
by*their  works  that  "they  really  believe  in  education  as  a  factor  in  human 
efficiency  and  human  happiness.  Both  carry  on  commerce  and  industry 
as  a  science  and  art  and  not  by  rule-of-thumb."  The  Germans  more 
than  any  other  people  have  made  provisions  for  training  their  workers. 

In  no  country  will  you  find  the  problem  taken  up  in  so  thoro-going  a 
manner;  in  no  country  will  you  find  an  attempt  made  to  cover,  by  means  of 
industrial  schools,  the  occupations  of  everyone  from  the  lowly  laborer  to  the 
director  of  the  great  manufacturing  establishment.  As  has  been  stated:  "The 
state  provides  industrial  training  for  every  person  who  will  be  better  oflF  with 
it  than  without  it.  No  occupation  is  too  humble  to  receive  the  attention  of  the 
German  authorities;  and  the  opinion  prevails  there  that  science  and  art  have 
a  place  in  every  occupation  known  to  man." 
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It  may  be  a  shock  to  our  characteristic  American  jingoism  to  be 
told,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  with  the  most  intelligent  body  of 
workers  in  the  world  and  the  most  efficient  if  properly  trained,  we  are 
"little  else  than  a  huge  stevedore,  bearing  down  to  the  ships  of  the  sea 
crude  and  semi-crude  materials  for  the  employment  of  the  capital,  labor 
and  intellect  of  foreign  nations,"  and  that  "those  who  are  best  informed 
see  within  a  period,  which  to  the  farsighted  is  only  a  day,  our  wonderful 
country  importing  these  same  materials,  and  our  producers  handicapped 
by  excessive  cost."  The  battles  of  the  future  between  nations  will  be 
fought  not  with  "Dreadnaughts"  but  with  the  products  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  The  nation  will  be  victor,  with  all  that  such  a  victory 
means  to  the  life  of  its  people,  which  is  able  to  put  the  greatest  amount 
of  brains  and  skill  into  its  product.  The  great  commercial  nations  of 
the  world  have  already  -entered  upon  extensive  schemes  of  practical 
education.  Germany  boasts  that  within  ten  years  there  will  be  no  such 
thing  as  an  untrained  workman,  from  chimney  sweep  to  high-grade 
artisan,  in  the  empire.  Of  the  20,000,000  workers  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  25,000  have  any  opportunity  to  secure  proper 
education  of  the  kind  that  Germany  gives  for  their  callings.  We  have 
practically  no  schools  to  meet  their  needs.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union  at  least,  the  only  way  in  which  a  boy 
or  girl  can  secure  an  industrial  training  is  to  be  born  feeble-minded 
or  commit  a  crime! 

It  will  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  review  of  the  Report, 
to  even  point  out,  much  less  give  adequate  consideration  to,  the  many 
interesting  and,  for  our  task  in  this  country,  pertinent  subjects  which 
it  covers.  Two  of  these,  however,  are  particularly  opportune  at  the 
present  time — the  training  of  teachers  in  practical  education,  and  t\\i 
part  which  the  layman  should  play  in  the  control  and  administration 
of  vocational  schools.  If  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  lamp  of  experience, 
we  need  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the  lessons  which  the  Germans 
have  learned  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  dealing  with  these  two 
problems. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  great  need  in  Germany,  as  it  is  now  in  this  country,  is  to  get 
teachers  for  the  vocational  schools,  who  are  both  skilled  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  and  familiar  with  the  practical  side  of  industrial 
life.      Both  these  qualifications  are  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  best 
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results  in  vocational  education.  Persons  possessing  both  are  practically 
not  to  be  found  in  the  country  at  the  present  time.  When  those  having 
successful  experience  in  the  industries  try  to  teach  they  lack  the  knowl- 
edge of  an  administrative  and  teaching  side  of  the  work  which  they 
should  have  to  do  it  properly.  When  those  trained  in  the  theory  of 
teaching  attempt  to  fit  children  for  trades  and  occupations,  they  fail 
signally  because  they  know  neither  the  requirements  of  the  work  for 
which  they  are  preparing  the  pupil  nor  are  they  able  to  give  him  an 
insight  or  skill  which  they  do  not  themselves  possess.  At  the  present 
time,  familiarity  with  the  practical  side  of  industrial  life  and  successful 
experience  in  the  trade  or  occupation  itself  are  much  more  important 
parts  of  the  preparation  of  the  instructor  in  technical  and  shop  subjects 
than  mere  academic  preparation  alone.  It  is  a  rule  of  psychologj'  that 
no  man  can  give  another  successfully  an  experience  which  he  himself  has 
never  had.  If  I  want  to  learn  to  ride  a  bicycle  I  should  have  someone  to 
teach  me  who  is  a  successful  bicycle  rider.  If  I  want  to  learn  to  sail  a 
boat,  I  need  someone  to  teach  me  who  knows  how  to  sail  a  boat  properly. 
If  we  want  a  boy  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  machine-shop, 
we  must  have  him  adjusted  to  its  demands  by  someone  who  has  had 
successful  machine-shop  experience. 

Recognizing  the  great  importance  of  properly  trained  teachers,  some 
of  the  German  states,  notably  Wiirttemberg,  refused  to  establish  voca- 
tional schools  of  any  kind  until  a  body  of  teachers  had  been  previously 
prepared  for  the  work.  It  is  all  too  apparent  that  such  schools  are 
being  established  in  this  country  much  more  rapidly  than  teachers  are 
being  properly  prepared  for  service  in  them.  Most  of  these  schools  are 
forced  to  train  their  own  teachers  after  they  have  begun  their  work — 
a  very  good  way  but  one  that  is  so  highly  injurious  to  the  pupil  as  to 
make  it  very  objectionable.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  does  not  exist 
in  this  country  today,  a  body  of  properly  prepared  teachers  sufficient  to 
fill  ten  per  cent  of  the  positions  already  created  in  industrial  and  house- 
hold arts  schools.  Nor,  so  far  as  positions  as  instructors  in  the  practical 
or  shop  subjects  is  concerned,  have  we  any  training  school  which  is 
either  getting  hold  of  the  successful  journeyman  or  artisan  and  fitting 
him  for  its  work,  or  giving  or  requiring  from  academic  students  the 
kind  of  experience  they  need  to  meet  its  real  requirements. 

In  the  optimistic  way  in  which  the  American  people  approach  too 
many  questions  we  are  engaged  in  the  time-honored  process  of  setting 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  by  providing  thru  national  or  state-wide  legis- 
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lation  for  vocational  education,  and  setting  up  all  kinds  of  vocational 
schools,  without  stopping  to  think  that  many  of  them  will  have  lack 
of  the  right  kind  of  teachers  and  fail  to  accomplish  their  purpose  success- 
fully and  thru  their  failure  will  throw  undeserved  discredit  upon  the 
whole  movement.  One  of  the  wisest  provisions  of  the  Page  Bill  now 
before  Congress  is  the  fund  to  stimulate  and  encourage  states  to  begin 
the  work  of  preparing  teachers  of  vocational  subjects,  two  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  receipt  of  federal  grants  for  schools  which  will  require  their 
services.  One  of  the  most  vital  and  most  neglected  questions  of  the 
promotion  of  practical  education  in  the  United  States  today,  is  that  of 
securing  now  the  machinery  with  which  to  get  proper  teachers  ready 
for  the  large  demand  soon  to  be  created  by  the  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  vocational  schools  of  many  different  kinds  sure  to  come  in  the  near 

future. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  in  part  the  problem  of  getting  and 
fitting  such  teachers  is  an  economic  one.  The  schools  must  be  equipped 
with  adequate  resources  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  pay  a  wage  large 
enough  to  attract  the  successful  artisan  to  the  training  school  and  the 
service,  and  to  encourage  students  equipped  with  academic  and  technical 
knowledge  to  acquire  the  practical  knowledge  necessary  to  their  success. 

INTEREST  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CITIZEN. 

One  of  the  questions  with  which  we  are  now  struggling  in  the 
United  States  and  which  seems  likely  to  perplex  us  for  some  time  to 
come  is  that  of  how  far  and  in  which  way  the  layman  as  employer  and 
citizen  shall  participate  in  the  affairs  of  our  vocational  schools.  It  is 
admitted  almost  without  debate  that  the  schoolmaster  alone  cannot  dis- 
charge the  task  of  giving  practical  education  thru  the  schools  and  that 
only  by  closest  possible  cooperation  between  him  and  the  practical  men 
of  affairs,  who  have  had  actual  experience  in  the  trade  or  occupation  for 
which  the  school  prepares,  can  we  hope  to  meet  the  vocational  needs  of 
our  young  people.  Mr.  Cooley  points  out  three  of  the  many  problems 
relating  to  industrial  schools  which  are  questions  for  the  man  of  affairs: 
"What  branches  of  industry  are  to  be  promoted  by  industrial  schools; 
what  aims  these  schools  shall  strive  for,  taking  into  consideration  the 
entire  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  and  where  such  schools  are  to 
be  located."  The  debatable  question  is  as  to  how  this  team  play  between 
school,  and  shop,  and  home,  and  office,  and  farm  can  be  best  accomplished. 
Germany's  experience  is  illuminating,  particularly  for  the  few  who  still 
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hope  to  see  the  movement  here  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  professional 
educator  and  the  usual  administrative  machinery  of  the  regular  schools. 
"At  one  time  or  other,  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  had  charge  of  the 
industrial  schools  in  every  State  in  Germany." 

This  arrangement  proved  unsatisfactory  from  the  German  point  of 
view  at  least  for  "At  the  present  time  the  customary  way  of  managing 
this  matter  seems  to  be  to  put  them  in  charge  of  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  or  of  the  Interior,  or  else  under  a  standing  com- 
mission representing  one  of  these  Ministries  and  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation." In  other  words,  the  Germans  have,  as  the  result  of  careful 
experiment,  decided  that  the  state  board  of  control  should  be  a  lay  rather 
than  a  professional  body.  Everywhere  in  Germany  the  tendency,  if  not 
usually  the  universal  practice,  of  the  states  is  "to  utilize  the  services  of 
men  who  know  education  and  who  know  industries"  in  controlling  and 
supervising  the  state  systems.  What  we  need  here  for  the  administration 
of  our  state-aided  vocational  schools  and  what  should  be  insisted  upon 
in  every  state,  which,  following  in  the  wake  of  Massachusetts,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  New  Jersey,  creates  by  legislation  a  state  system  of  vocational 
schools,  is  that  the  state  board  of  control  should  be  a  lay  body  made  up 
of  representative  educators  and  laymen  who  in  turn  shall  come  from  the 
ranks  of  employers,  employes,  and  other  citizens. 

PROBLEM  OF  LOCAL  CONTROL. 

Not  less  significant  is  the  final  judgment  of  the  Fatherland  in  the 
matter  of  local  control  of  industrial  schools  of  every  kind.  In  Prussia 
the  whole  drift,  particularly  in  the  case  of  part-time  and  continuation 
classes,  seems  to  be  towards  the  placing  of  the  management  of  the  voca- 
tional schools  in  the  hands  of  a  board  which  is  made  up  from  different 
commercial  and  industrial  organizations,  and  is  independent  of  the  regu- 
lar school  board  or  committee.  The  general  tendency  among  German 
states  is  to  surround  the  local  school  authorities  with  an  advisory  council 
or  board  of  directors  to  give  aid  in  the  supervision  and  management 
of  the  local  industrial  schools.  "Councils  of  this  nature  exist  now  in 
Prussia,  Wiirttemberg,  Baden  and  Hesse." 

Vocational  schools  must  be  administered  by  practical  men  from  the  vocations 
and  educators.  Without  the  practical  men  they  will  not  keep  in  touch  with 
actual  life  conditions;  without  the  educators  they  will  waste  the  time  and 
strength  of  the  pupils  by  ill-considered  methods  of  instruction,  and  will  be 
dominated  too  completely  by  the  vocational  aim.  We  require  men  and  citizens 
as  well  as  workmen,  and  we  cannot  secure  them  without  the  united  effort  of 
both  the  practical  men  and  the  educators. 
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Whether  this  is  to  be  brought  about  by  the  creation  of  separate  and 
independent  local  boards  of  control  for  vocational  education,  parallel  to 
and  coequal  to  the  regular  school  board  or  committee  in  its  powers  iind 
responsibilities,  or  whether  it  should  be  an  advisory  committee  of  laymen 
with  large  powers  of  initiative  and  recommendation,  is  a  question  which 
we  must  soon  face  in  the  legislation  for  state-aided  vocational  schools 
yet  to  be  passed  by  forty-four  states. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  its  comprehensive  recommendations  at  the  close  of  the  report,  Mr. 
Cooley  sets  up  a  final  goal  for  the  movement  of  vocational  education,  to 
which  its  friends  must  heartily  subscribe.  "The  period  of  childhood 
between  the  years  of  six  and  fourteen  should  be  preserved  for  general 
cultural  education  with  adequate  attention  to  the  training  of  hand  and 
eye;  it  is  worth  our  while  to  revive  and  reorganize  the  system  of  appren- 
ticeship and  to  regulate  in  connection  with  it  the  labor  of  minors  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen."  We  must  have  "a  system  of  voca- 
tional schools  which  will  demand  from  six  to  ten  hours  a  week  of  the 
time  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen."  There  should 
be  a  system  of  secondary  vocational  schools  fitting  students  able  to  give 
their  entire  time  to  preparation  for  a  life  work  before  entering  it.  Vo- 
cational education  and  vocational  guidance  must  be  brought  to  comple- 
ment and  supplement  each  other.  Vocational  schools  must  be  admin- 
istered by  practical  men  from  the  vocations  and  educators.  These  con- 
stitute a  declaration  of  faith  and  a  program  worthy  of  our  allegience." 

All  of  us  agree  with  Mr.  Cooley's  belief  that  "no  system  of  voca- 
tional schools  should  be  instituted  that  will  hurry  boys  and  girls  out  of 
the  elementary  school  into  the  vocational  schools."  This  is  but  saying 
in  other  words,  that  the  absolute  dead  line  between  general  and  voca- 
tional education  should  never  be  allowed  to  go  below  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Many  of  us  would  disagree  strongly  with  the  dictum,  if  it  should  be 
interpreted  as  a  criticism  on  the  attempt  to  add  to  the  time-honored 
training  in  the  things  of  the  books  rich  courses  for  children  between 
twelve  and  fourteen,  in  the  practical  arts  which  will  enable  them  by 
coming  into  actual  contact  in  an  elementary  way  with  activities  or 
experience  from  different  arts,  such  as  woodworking,  metalworking, 
electrical  working,  printing,  bookbinding,  and  gardening,  to  find  what 
they  would  like  to  do,  and  what  they  are  best  fitted  to  do.  In  the  past, 
the  elementary  school  has  selected  for  life  work  or  future  training  by 
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elimination;  in  the  future  it  will  select  by  differentiation  and  training, 
by  discovering  taste  and  ability  and  giving  it  the  largest  possible  oppor- 
tunity, as  the  youth  matures,  to  realize  it.  Only  by  such  service  to 
childhood  can  vocational  guidance  be  made  intelligible  or  successful. 

Running  through  the  entire  Report  is  a  fine  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  adolescent,  whose  right  to  proper  preparation  for  his  life 
and  service  we  have  so  shamefully  neglected,  partly  because  we  have 
just  become  conscious  of  his  needs  and  largely  because  we  have  not 
known  how  to  meet  them.  "Not  everyone,  however,  seems  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  the  great  masses  who  leave  school  at  fourteen — 
either  from  choice  or  from  necessity — to  enter  into  vocational  life  are 
entitled  to  as  careful  consideration  in  our  educational  plans  as  their  more 
fortunate  brothers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  great  ninety  per  cent  need 
vocational  training,  and  have  as  good  a  right  to  expect  it  at  the  hands 
of  the  public  as  their  brothers  who  enter  the  so-called  'higher  vocations.'  " 

Not  the  least  among  the  many  readable  and  quotable  sentences  in 
the  Report  is  the  one  which  terminates  it,  and  which  every  advocate  of 
vocational  education  will  find  occasion  to  use.  "If  men  can  be  trained 
to  perform  their  daily  work  efficiently,  and,  therefore,  with  satisfaction 
and  joy,  by  a  well-considered  system  of  education  which  makes  them 
more  efficient  and  consequently  better  satisfied  with  themselves  and  the 
world,  we  shall  take  a  long  step  towards  the  millenium." 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  HAS  BEEN  THE  CURE 
METED  OUT  FOR  THE  DEFORMED,  THE  UNDESIRABLE, 
THE  DEFICIENT.  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  SHOULD 
BE  THE  PREVENTIVE.  THE  CURE  IS  DOUBTFUL;  THE 
PREVENTION   IS  SURE. — Raymond   Riordon. 
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WE  consider  it  unnecessary  and  even  undesirable  to  attempt  to 
draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarkation  between  the  manual  arts 
for  vocational  ends  and  the  manual  arts  for  general  educa- 
tional ends.  We  recognize  a  dual  end  in  education,  but  we  would  not 
sever  the  whole  educational  system  by  a  social  line  as  Europe  has  done, 
and  we  would  not  start  on  that  road  by  trying  to  separate  the  practical 
from  the  cultural  in  the  subjects  of  instruction.  With  reference  to  this 
matter  we  believe  that  the  layman  who  views  school  work  from  the 
outside  and  calls  all  handwork  by  the  same  name — all  manual  training 
or  all  industrial  training  or  all  vocational  training,  whichever  word 
may  have  come  into  his  vocabulary — is  nearer  the  big  truth  than  the 
educational  expert  who  tries  to  divide  what  is  and,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  should  be  fundamentally  an  indivisible  unit.  The  expert  can 
point  out  different  aspects  of  this  unit  and  give  them  names  but  he 
cannot  make  clear  to  the  layman  or  the  practical  workman  who  thinks 
for  himself,  just  where  lines  can  reasonably  be  drawn  between  the  two. 
Why,  then,  should  we  try  to  emphasize  such  differences? 

No  Lines  Kut  let  us  see ;  let  us  consider  the  matter.     And  in  order 

of  to  do  this  in  a  reasonable  way  let  us  first  eliminate  all 

Demarkation  manual  training  that  is  not  practical — that  does  not  help 
m  the  formation  of  good  habits  in  the  use  of  tools  and  train  for  intel- 
ligent workmanship,  and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  all  vocational  work 
that  makes  a  man  a  mere  machine — leads  him  into  a  narrow  alley  of 
thought  and  effort.  This  will  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  trash  that  by 
sufferance  still  passes  under  the  name  of  manual  training,  but  ought 
not  to  much  longer  because  something  better  is  here  to  take  its  place. 
It  will  also  eliminate  much  repressive  work  now  done  under  apprentice- 
ship agreements,  and  some  done  by  part-time  and  cooperative  schools ; 
but  this  also  ought  not  to  continue  because  a  better  way  for  all  con- 
cerned has  already  been  pointed  out.  After  eliminating  these,  what  is 
left  has  more  likenesses  than  differences.  The  differences  are  no  greater 
than  between  arithmetic  and  shop  arithmetic ;  both  are  arithmetic,  but 
the  approach  or  the  selection  or  the  application  is  different.     In  both  the 
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same  eternal  fundamentals  are  taught.  Just  so  in  woodworking  or 
metalworking;  the  fundamentals  that  are  at  the  basis  of  any  good 
work  in  either  manual  training  or  vocational  training  in  these  subjects 
are  identical.  This  fact  is  so  easily  recognizable  by  every  man  who  has 
been  both  a  practical  workman  and  a  teacher  that  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  instance  the  early  history  of  manual  training  when  the  fundamentals 
— the  elements  of  instruction  were  obtained  by  subjecting  the  best 
practice  in  the  mechanic  arts  to  a  process  of  analysis  with  reference  to 
teaching,  or  to  the  fact  that  in  the  best  trade  courses  today  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe — those  which  have  become  well  established  and 
are  turning  out  skilful  men — base  their  instruction  on  these  same  funda- 
mental elements.  So  far  as  the  fundamentals  of  hand-tool  instruction 
are  concerned  the  main  difference  between  good  manual  training  and 
good  vocational  training  is  in  the  amount  of  time  and  the  age  of  students, 
and  not  in  the  fundamental  elements  themselves. 

A  This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  story.    There  is  a  notable 

New  difference   between    arithmetic   and    shop   arithmetic   and 

Formula  j|^gj.  j^  j^  j^g  application  to  modern  shop  problems.     Like- 

wise there  is  a  difference  between  manual  training  woodworking  and 
vocational  school  woodworking  and  that  difference  is  its  application  to 
modern  shop  conditions.  In  other  words,  vocational  woodworking  is 
good  manual  training  plus  the  factory  system.  This  formula  seems  too 
simple  a  one  in  which  to  state  the  complex  situation  we  sometimes  hear 
about  in  educational  meetings  and  in  the  educational  press,  but  we 
believe  it  to  be  true.  And  if  it  is  true  for  woodworking  it  is  likely  to 
.be  just  as  true  in  other  manual  arts  that  have  come  under  the  modern 
Mactory  system. 

By  this  formula,  however,  we  do  not  attempt  to  solve  all  the 
problems  of  external  and  internal  organization  nor  of  method,  tho  it 
may  help  in  many  of  these.  The  addition  indicated  in  the  formula  may 
be  performed  in  a  physical  sense,  as  by  fusion,  or  in  a  biological  sense 
as  by  natural  selection  thru  a  process  of  growth,  and  using  the  best 
available  means.  We  seem  to  be  able  to  recognize  both  of  these  pro- 
cesses going  on  in  vocational  school  experiments.  And  whichever  way 
the  addition  is  being  performed  there  is  always  on  the  inside  a  unity 
in  the  art  that  is  being  taught  that  is  far  more  vital  for  the  future  of 
all  this  great  modern  movement  in  education  than  are  the  superficial 
and  organization  differences. 
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Unity  When  we  analyze  the  situation  for  ourselves,  instead  of 

of  the  accepting  somebody's  dictum,  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 

Manual  Arts  elusion  that  there  is  no  sharp  fundamental  line  of  de- 
markation  that  should  be  drawn  between  the  manual  arts  for  vocational 
ends  and  the  manual  arts  for  general  educational  ends.  The  factory 
system  which  has  been  a  distinctive  element  in  vocational  schools  has 
seemed  to  suggest  the  most  reasonable  line  of  demarkation,  but,  as  has 
been  shown,  pedagogically  speaking,  that  is  essentially  a  means  of  ap- 
plying fundamentals  which  are  the  very  essence  of  manual  training 
work.  In  the  interests  of  future  development  let  this  unity  be  main- 
tained and  let  it  be  strengthened  by  bringing  up  the  standard  at  both 
ends.  — C.  A.  Bennett. 

A  Distinction  No  matter  how  well  or  how  poorly  the  private  schools 
Between  operated  in  manufacturing  plants  do  their  work  in  com- 

,  p  ...  parison  with  the  work  of  public  trade  instruction,  there 
Teciinical  's  an  important  distinction  between  the  modern  ap- 
Instruction  prenticeship  system  and  an  educational  institution.  The 
former  has  as  an  end  the  feeding  of  certain  industries  and  the  training 
of  the  individual  economically  only.  The  function  of  the  latter  is 
sociological.  We  must  reckon  with  the  results  of  individual  reactions 
in  character  products;  that  is,  in  habits  of  thought  and  in  standards  of 
living  and  conduct. 

Private  enterprises  of  trade  instruction  in  factories  are  organized 
with  regard  to  an  immediate  future ;  intentionally  or  otherwise,  the 
commercial  point  of  view  is  cultivated.  This  statement  is  not  intended 
as  a  slur  upon  apprenticeship  systems.  Rather  it  is  made  to  point  out  a 
fundamental  difference  between  the  private  enterprise  which  looks  to 
an  immediate  solution  of  the  industrial  difficulties  of  the  moment,  and 
the  public  school  spirit  and  method  which  should  look  to  the  responsi- 
bilities which  rest  upon  a  state  towards  its  youth. 


These  have  been   well  stated  by  Edith   Cary  Hammond 
in  the  preface  of  a  most  valuable  little  book  "Industrial 


The 

Conditions 

to  be  Met  by  . 

Public  Trade    Urawmg  for  girls. 

Instruction  1.      Preference  should  be  given  to  those  trades  whose 

underlying  principles  are  capable  of  wide  application,  for  otherwise  the 

pupil's  chances  for  regular  employment  will  be  lessened  by  limiting  the 

scope  of  his  trained  activities.     The  fact  that  a  person  is  trained  in  a 
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specific  line  makes  him  less  likely  to  attempt  to  secure  work  in  other 
occupations. 

2.  There  should  be  a  general  and  fairly  regular  demand  for  the 
output  of  the  trade. 

3.  The  trade  should  ensure  a  living  wage  to  workers  of  average 
ability. 

4.  Trades  which,  either  because  of  their  intrinsic  nature  or  of 
prevailing  working  conditions,  are  injurious  to  the  workers,  should  be 
excluded. 

5.  No  trade  should  be  chosen  which  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest. 

Too  Impor-  These  principles  are  too  important  to  ignore.  The 
tant  to  Ignore  employer  may  say  that  he  needs  machine  operatives  but 
In  a  Public  j^^g  ^^^  ^^^j  ^  ^^lo  can  make  a  drawing— that  he 
School  System        ,  ^  ,       ,  , 

needs  cutters  of  leather  and  not  students  of  shoe  designs 

— that  he  needs  pressmen  and  not  boys  who  know  how  to  set  up  artistic 
forms.  Well !  if  so,  let  him  train  them.  He  has  that  right.  But  the 
public  school  has  a  better  task  and  more  difficult.  It  is  to  train  the 
units  comprising  the  body  politic,  first  as  desirable  human  beings,  and 
second  as  social  assets.  It  must  consider  the  sort  of  men  and  women 
that  trade  training  will  tend  to  produce. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  following:  ^ 

Learning  to  Do. 
Doing  to  Earn. 
Earning  to  Live. 
Living  to  Serve. 

For  all  knowledge  and  all  training  is  for  use  and  for  service  and  all 
public  trade  training  is  to  prepare  youth  for  the  vocation  of  living  and 
living  well — that  education  must  make  for  better  health,  for  greater 
happiness,  for  more  contentment,  for  better  homes,  for  finer  citizenship 
and  for  a  larger  pay  envelope.  It  must  find  its  expression  in  not  only 
a  better  job  but  a  better  man.  — ARTHUR  D.  Dean. 

In  presenting  as  the  frontispiece  in  this  number  the  por- 
Peter  Cooper  trait  of  Peter  Cooper  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  emphasize 

the  fact  that  industrial  training  is  not  a  new  ideal  in 
education.    As  certain  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  have  been  pointing 
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out  recently,  much  of  our  present  thought  on  these  problems,  both  in 
its  subject  matter  and  in  its  philosophy,  closely  parallels  some  of  the 
thinking  of  other  days.  Mr.  Cooper  was  by  no  means  the  first  exponent 
of  industrial  education  in  America,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there 
is  any  system  or  scheme  of  work  that  is  known  by  his  name.  Neverthe- 
less, the  broad  foundations  that  he  laid,  the  stimulating  example  that 
he  set,  and  the  practical  utility  of  the  contribution  that  he  made  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  educational  needs  of  young  people,  more  than  justify 
the  eminent  place  that  has  been  accorded  him  historically.  Perhaps 
his  most  significant  contribution  lies  in  his  recognition  of,  and  emphasis 
upon,  the  need  of  providing  supplementary  instruction  in  science  and 
drawing  for  apprentices. 

Peter  Cooper  was  born  February  12th,  1791,  in  New  York,  and 
died,  in  the  same  city,  April  4,  1883.  From  early  childhood  he  was 
possessed  of  the  belief  that  he  was  "destined  to  be  of  great  good  in  the 
world  in  some  way."  Of  school  advantages  he  had  very  little — "three 
or  four  'quarters,'  of  which  period  probably  half  was  occupied  by  'half- 
day'  school."  At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  for  four 
years  to  a  coach-builder,  receiving  his  board  and  $25  per  year.  He 
"worked  successively  as  a  hatter,  a  coach-builder,  a  machinist,  a  machine- 
maker,  a  grocer,  and  iron-worker,  and  a  glue  manufacturer,  achieving 
success  in  every  occupation,  but  abandoning  each  for  something  more 
promising,  and  learning  in  each  something  which  promoted  his  success 
in  the  next." 

In  early  manhood  he  conceived  the  idea  of  developing  some  kind 
of  institution  that  should  provide  "for  the  proper  education  for  the 
young  mechanics  and  citizens  of  his  native  city,  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
the  reception  of  new  ideas,  social,  mechanical,  and  scientific — -hoping 
thus  to  economize  and  expand  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  physical 
forces,  and  provide  a  larger  fund  for  distribution  among  the  various 
classes  which  necessarily  make  up  the  total  of  society."  One  of  his 
biographers,  Raymond,  quotes  Mr.  Cooper  as  saying  that,  guided  by  the 
inspiration  of  this  idea  and  hope,  he  labored  for  thirty  years  to  ac- 
cumulate the  means  that  should  make  its  realization  possible.  Finally, 
in  1859,  the  building  was  completed  at  a  cost  (including  the  land)  of 
over  $630,000,  the  charter  of  the  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  and  Art  was  adopted  by  the  legislature,  and  a  deed  of  trust 
conveyed  to  the  board  of  trustees  the  title  to  "all  that  piece  and  parcel 
of  land  bounded  on  the  west  by  Fourth  Avenue,  on  the  north  by  Astor 
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Place,  on  the  east  by  Third  Avenue,  and  on  the  south  by  Seventh 
Street,  *  *  *  *  to  be  forever  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  science 
and  art,  in  their  application  to  the  varied  and  useful  purposes  of  life." 
The  following  sentences  are  taken  from  the  letter  accompanying  the 
transfer: 

The  great  object  I  desire  to  accomplish  by  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
stitution devoted  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  art  is  to  open  the  volume 
of  nature  by  the  light  of  truth — so  unveiling  the  laws  and  methods  of  Deity 
that  the  young  may  see  the  beauties  of  creation,  enjoy  its  blessings,  and  learn 
to  love  the  Being  "from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift."  »  *  •  • 
In  order  most  effectually  to  aid  and  encourage  the  efforts  of  youth  to  obtain 
useful  knowledge,  I  have  provided  the  main  floor  of  the  large  hall  on  the  third 
story  for  a  reading-room,  literary  exchange,  and  scientific  collections.  »  •  »  • 
In  the  window  spaces  I  propose  to  arrange  such  cosmoramic  and  other  views 
as  will  exhibit  in  the  clearest  and  most  forcible  light  the  true  philosophy  of  life. 

In  summing  up  the  conception  that  actuated  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr. 
Raymond  says,  in  his  little  book : 

But  it  remains  forever  true  that  •  *  *  knowledge  is  power,  and  the 
bestowal  of  it  is  the  one  gift  which  neither  pauperizes  the  recipient  nor  injures 
the  community.  As  a  struggling  young  apprentice,  Peter  Cooper  regarded  with 
intense  sympathy  the  needs  and  limitations  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged. 
But  his  notion  of  a  remedy  was  not  that  of  paternal  legislation,  or  belligerent 
organization,  or  social  reconstruction.  To  his  conception  the  atmosphere  of 
personal  liberty  and  responsibility  furnished  by  the  new  democratic  republic, 
offering  free  scope  to  individual  endeavor  and  rewarding  individual  merit,  was 
the  best  that  could  be  asked. 

What  he  dreamed  of  doing  was  simply  to  assist  these  social  conditions  by 
providing  for  those  who  were  handicapped  by  circumstances  the  means  of  power 
and  opportunity,  to  be   utilized  by  their  own   assiduity. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  one  or  two  circumstances  typically 
illustrative  of  Mr.  Cooper's  mechanical  genius  and  foresight.  The 
building  that  he  erected  for  Cooper  Union  was  the  first  one  in  America 
to  be  equipped  with  an  elevator  shaft.  There  were  no  such  things  as 
elevators  then,  for  they  did  not  come  into  use  until  a  later  period,  but 
Mr.  Cooper  believed  that  the  day  would  come  when  some  device  would 
be  developed  to  meet  this  need,  and  so  he  provided  a  space  for  an 
elevator  shaft  in  the  building. 

This  building  also  was  the  first  in  America  in  which  were  used 
iron  floor-beams  rolled  in  America.  For  the  manufacture  of  the  beams 
he  built,  at  his  iron  works  in  Trenton,  the  first  three-high  rolling  mills. 
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The  decision  to  build  these  mills  was  preceded  by  much  thought  and 
calculation,  and  many  family  conferences. 

It  is  impossible  within  available  limits  even  to  touch  upon  the  many 
interesting  and  significant  events  in  this  useful  life,  or  to  refer  to  the 
splendid  history  of  the  Institution  that  bears  his  name.  It  is  sufficient 
to  signalize  Peter  Cooper's  love  for  his  fellow  men  and  the  very  practical 
means  he  employed  for  expressing  it,  his  faith  in  human  nature,  and 
Indeed  his  originality,  for  he  wrought  without  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  what  others,  seeking  similar  ends,  had  thought  or  accomplished. 

— William  T.  Bawden. 


OF  CURRENT  INTEREST 

The  demand  for  skilled  labor  is  becoming  more  insistent  every  day. 
In  attempting  to  meet  that  demand  employers  of  labor  have  themselves 
established  apprenticeship  schools  and  cooperative  courses,  the  latter 
arranged  in  agreement  with  schools  of  general  education.  From  the 
manufacturing  and  trade  point  of  view  the  apprenticeship  school  is  al- 
most ideal,  but  such  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  possible  only  for  concerns 
operating  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  is  possible  that  one  of  these  two 
forms  of  vocational  education  will  prove  to  be  that  ideal  form  which 
the  public  is  seeking — the  form  which  shall  conserve  the  best  interests 
of  each  individual  and  of  all  classes  of  people.  Therefore,  as  having 
part  in  the  broad  scheme  of  general  education  and  as  having  bearing 
on  the  solution  of  the  industrial  efficiency  problem,  the  facts  given  in 
the  following  pages  may  be  studied  and  compared. 

Altho  the  much-bewailed  old-time  apprenticeship  system,  by  which 
an  apprentice  learned  a  trade  from  bottom  to  top  in  a  comparatively 
small  shop,  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  apprenticeship  has  never 
entirely  died  out,  but  it  has  become  almost  a  dead  letter,  since  appren- 
tices in  actual  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  have  been  restricted  to  work 
involving  only  one  or  two  operations  for  long  periods  instead  of  learning 
a  trade  as  a  whole.  This  condition  was  due  to  the  rapid  development 
of  industry  in  an  era  of  specialization.  Now,  however,  manufacturers 
find  that  young  men  of  the  new  generation  are  unprepared  for  advance- 
ment in  their  trade,  and  unprepared  to  become  foremen.  They  are 
therefore  changing  their  policy  of  extreme  specialization  and  are  revising 
their  apprenticeship  systems  so  that  the  apprentice  may  receive  a  com- 
plete trade  training,  and  with  it  such  academic  instruction  as  will  further 
his  advancement. 

In  planning  systems  of  instruction  it  has  been  found  that  evening 
continuation  classes,  while  practicable  for  the  older  men,  are  not  advis- 
able for  the  younger  employes  from  the  health  standpoint.  For  them 
day  schools  have  been  provided. 

Such  apprenticeship  schools  differ  in  time  allowances,  in  supervision 
and  methods  of  instruction,  in  subject-matter,  and  in  compensation  for 
class  time.  Schools  which  typify  the  various  systems  have  been  selected 
for  description  from  among  the  schools  maintained  by  railroad  companies 
and  manufacturing  corporations. 
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RAILROAD  APPRENTICE  SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  railroads,  the  Grand  Trunk  was  the  pioneer  in  opening 
a  school  for  apprentices.  This  school  was  established  in  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  in  1902.  It  was  not  until  1905,  however,  that  apprentice- 
ship schools  were  established  by  other  roads.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Railway  Mechanics  Association,  in  that  year,  the  imperative  need  for 
something  of  the  kind  was  discussed  and  a  plan  of  instruction  outlined. 
Soon  the  New  York  Central  lines  established  a  system  based  on  the 
plan  outlined  at  the  meeting,  and  other  roads  followed,  modifying  the 
plan  to  suit  the  needs  of  each  road. 

The  purposes  of  the  railway  schools  are  in  the  main  the  same, — 
"to  produce  many  well-trained  and  educated  workmen,  some  foiemen, 
and  a  few  superintendents."  The  school  work  in  every  case  is  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  motive  power  department,  and  usually  the 
superintendent  of  motive  power  has  the  final  decision  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  school.  Mechanical  drawing  and  shop  mathematics  are  the 
leading  subjects  of  instruction.  During  the  time  spent  in  the  school- 
room, varying  from  one  to  five  hours  a  week,  the  apprentice  learns  what 
may  be  called  the  "language  of  the  trade"  but  actual  practice  in  trade 
operations  is  gained  in  the  shop  under  regular  shop  conditions.  The 
apprentice  is  not  treated  as  an  experimenting  student  in  the  shop  but 
as  a  workman  assisting  to  turn  out  a  commercial  product.  An  infringe- 
ment of  the  rules  in  the  school  is  dealt  with  by  the  shop  officials  exactly 
as  are  breaches  of  discipline  in  the  shop. 

The  majority  of  the  graduate  apprentices  remain  in  the  shop  as 
skilled  workmen,  but  when  vacancies  occur  in  the  more  responsible 
positions  they  are  considered  for  the  vacancies,  and  in  some  companies, 
they  are  given  the  preference  in  filling  such  positions. 

Since  these  apprenticeship  schools  have  been  established,  the  railroad 
companies  have  seen  a  large  increase  in  the  percentage  of  American  born 
apprentices,  and  they  now  have  waiting  lists  in  a  number  of  the  trades. 
The  opportunities  for  advancement  offered  by  these  schools  are  an  in- 
ducement to  ambitious  American  boys  which  was  lacking  under  the 
old  system. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE   NEW   YORK  CENTRAL    LINES. 

The  schools  maintained  by  the  New  York  Central  Lines  are  here 
described   in  some  detail  as  the  basis  of  comparison.     The  apprentice- 
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ship  department  is  in  two  branches.  Schools  east  of  Buffalo  are  in  the 
eastern  branch  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Gardner,  with  an  office 
at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City.  All  schools  west 
of  Buffalo,  in  the  western  branch,  are  under  the  supervision  of  C.  W. 
Cross,  with  an  office  at  the  LaSalle  Street  Station,  Chicago.  Mr.  Cross 
formerly  was  in  charge  of  all  of  the  schools  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines,  but  division  of  the  work  became  necessary.  The  two  branches 
total  a  list  of  fourteen  schools  with  about  700  apprentices.  In  the  two 
offices  the  educational  policy  of  the  schools  is  determined  and  courses 
and  lesson  sheets  in  mechanical  drawing  and  shop  arithmetic  are  pre- 
pared and  distributed  to  the  various  schools. 

Boys  between  17  and  21  years  of  age  (preference  being  given  to 
sons  of  employees)  are  apprenticed  to  all  trades  of  the  shops  for  a  period 
of  three  or  four  years,  and  are  obliged  to  attend  school  thruout  the 
period.  There  are  no  entrance  requirements,  excepting  physical  fitness 
and  mental  ability  sufficient  for  the  school  work,  determined  by  an  inter- 
view with  the  school  instructor.  No  examinations  are  ever  given,  the 
instructor  being  expected  to  know  the  capability  of  each  pupil  at  any 
time,  and  promotions  being  made  on  the  basis  of  actual  work  done. 

In  the  matter  of  time,  the  schools  are  in  session  48  weeks  in  the 
year,  with  a  daily  session  of  two  hours  from  7  to  9  a.  m.  Each  appren- 
tice must  attend  two  days  a  week  devoting  three  of  the  four  hours  to 
mechanical  drawing  and  one  to  shop  arithmetic.  The  apprentices  "ring 
in"  at  the  shop  in  the  morning,  then  proceed  to  the  schoolroom. 

About  two  years  are  spent  in  general  study  applicable  to  all  the 
trades  of  the  shops,  then  each  boy  specializes  in  his  school  work  in  a 
course  adapted  to  his  particular  trade.  The  problems  assigned  become 
correspondingly  specific.  In  addition  to  the  two  main  subjects,  in- 
cidental instruction  is  given  in  some  shops  in  spelling  and  business 
lettervvriting.  In  some  cases  home  study  is  required.  The  boys  hear 
lectures,  also,  from  time  to  time,  on  shop  management,  air  brakes, 
chemistry,  first  aid,  etc.,  delivered  by  company  officials. 

The  work  in  mechanical  drawing  is  not  aimed  to  train  draftsmen, 
but  to  equip  the  boy  to  make  ordinary  blueprints,  to  read  any  blueprint, 
and  to  lay  out  work  from  blueprints.  The  boys  purchase  their  own 
sets  of  drawing  instruments.  In  mathematics  the  instruction  is  very 
informal  and  the  course  flexible.  The  lessons  are  supplemented  by 
models  and  machine  parts.  Reversing  the  usual  order,  the  boy  first 
studies  the  mechanism  itself,  and   later  draws  ^'ts  parts  and ,  calculates 
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its  strength,  power,  and  efficiency.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  practical,  com- 
mercial side  of  mathematical  instruction.  He  learns  geometry,  algebra, 
physics  and  practical  mechanics,  all  under  the  head  of  shop  arithmetic. 

In  the  shop  the  schedules  are  so  arranged  that  the  boys  rotate  on 
the  machines  and  therefore  the  work  is  hindered  very  slightly  by  absence 
for  schoolroom  work.  A  minimum  time  for  practice  in  each  trade  is 
scheduled  and  time  over  that  may  be  so  assigned  that  the  apprentice 
gets  special  practice  in  that  branch  or  trade  for  which  he  shows  a  marked 
aptitude.  Care  is  taken,  however,  to  insure  all-round  development  in 
each  case. 

There  are  two  instructors  at  each  point  where  a  school  is  maintained, 
a  school  instructor  and  a  shop  supervisor.  The  school  instructor  is 
usually  the  chief  draftsman  of  the  shop.  The  shop  supervisor,  a  practical 
shop  workman,  devotes  his  entire  time  to  supervising  the  shopwork  of 
the  apprentices,  giving  necessary  instruction  as  to  the  performance  of 
the  job  in  hand,  directing  the  rotation  on  the  machines,  and  making 
assignments  to  different  departments.  Whenever  possible  the  school 
instructor  is  a  technical  graduate,  tho  this  is  not  insisted  upon,  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  and  his  qualifications  for  leadership  being  the 
first  consideration.  Both  school  and  shop  instructors  must  be  men  who 
understand  boys  and  whose  influence  is  such  as  to  create  a  wholesome 
atmosphere. 

Housing  and  equipment  for  the  schools  afe  still  other  problems.  In 
some  cases  separate  schoolrooms  have  been  built,  again  rooms  in  the 
shops  have  been  fitted  up  for  school  purposes.  The  equipment  consists 
of  models  and  such  machine  parts  as  are  necessary  in  introducing  trade  ' 

problems.     While  no  textbooks  are  used,  each  boy  is  furnished  with  a  f 

copy  of   a   machine-shop   arithmetic,   and   a   book   on    link    motion    for  \ 

reference  use.  Catalogs  of  interest  to  the  pupils  are  kept  on  file,  and  in 
some  schools  pamphlets,  which  describe  some  special  piece  of  machinery 
in  use  on  a  certain  road,  are  given  the  pupils. 

Night  classes  for  the  men  are  maintained  at  several  points  and  many 
apprentices  enter  these  classes  also,  or  continue  their  studies  in  them 
after  finishing  their  apprenticeship  period. 

THE    SANTA    FE    SCHOOLS. 

The  Santa  Fe  railway  system  has  schools  in  thirty-three  localities, 
with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  an  enrolment  of  712.     The 
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schools  differ  from  those  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  in  but  a  few 
points.  The  candidates  for  apprenticeship  must  be  from  16  to  22  years 
of  age  (except  in  California,  where  the  minimum  age  is  18),  and  must 
pass  an  examination  which  requires  schooling  to  at  least  the  fifth  grade. 

The  time  of  instruction  varies,  tho  each  pupil  is  required  to  attend 
school  four  hours  a  week,  thru  a  period  of  four  years.  No  home  work 
is  required. 

The  teaching  arrangements  vary  in  the  different  shops.  In  some 
cases  a  resident  instructor  gives  his  entire  time  to  teaching;  in  others 
the  instructor  conducts  both  the  school  and  the  shopwork,  in  still  others 
two  instructors  are  employed,  one  for  school  and  one  for  shop.  At  the 
other  extreme  is  the  itinerant  instructor  with  two  or  more  schools  under 
his  direction.  Schools  are  maintained  in  some  places  for  only  three  or 
four  apprentices. 

The  company  furnishes  the  pupils  with  school  supplies,  including 
drawing  sets,  which  become  their  property  when  they  complete  the 
course.  The  apprentices  share  in  the  benefits  of  a  bonus  system  in 
operation  in  the  shops,  whereby  a  workman  who  finishes  a  piece  of  work 
in  specified  time  receives  a  bonus  in  addition  to  his  regular  wage,  the 
bonus  frequently  equalling  or  exceeding  the  wage.  Another  special 
feature  is  a  scholarship  in  Armour  Institute,  provided  by  the  "Santa  Fe 
Employees'  Magazine,"  and  awarded  to  the  apprentice  who  has  served 
three  years  and  ranks  first  in  an  average  of  school  and  shop  grades,  in 
bonus,  and  in  general  efficiency.  Boys  who  do  not  keep  up  to  the 
standard  in  the  Topeka  school  are  obliged  to  attend  an  evening  school 
maintained  by  the  company. 

THE    GRAND   TRUNK. 

As  before  noted,  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  was  the  pioneer  in 
schooling  apprentices,  and  its  system  is  quite  different  from  the  others. 
The  schools  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  and  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  are 
maintained  from  7  to  9  in  the  evening,  from  October  1st  to  June  30th. 
The  apprentices  do  not  receive  pay  for  the  time  spent  in  school.  At- 
tendance is  required  two  evenings  a  week  for  four  years,  and  in  the 
case  of  machinists  for  five  years.  An  examination  system  is  used,  with 
an  annual  competitive  test,  and  with  annual  prizes  for  highest  class 
averages. 
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THE    ERIE    SYSTEM. 

The  schools  of  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  are  conducted  in  school- 
rooms especially  constructed  for  the  purpose  in  each  of  the  large  shops. 
The  school  in  each  case  is  under  the  direct  management  of  the  master 
mechanic  of  the  plant. 

Apprentices  are  required  to  spend  four  hours  a  week  in  school — 
two  hours  on  two  different  days,  for  four  years,  forty  weeks  a  year,  and 
receive  full  pay  for  the  time  spent  in  school. 

The  instructors  are  technically  trained  men  who  have  also  a  thoro 
practical  knowledge  of  locomotive  construction  and  repairs.  The  in- 
structors spend  half  the  day  in  the  classroom  and  the  other  half  of  the 
day  in  showing  the  apprentices  the  quickest  and  best  way  of  performing 
the  work  in  the  shop. 

The  class  textbooks  are  made  up  of  loose  sheets,  large,  well-arranged, 
and  finely  printed  on  heavy  coated  paper.  They  might  be  examined 
with  much  profit  by  makers  and  users  of  textbooks  for  public  schools. 


THE    PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD    SCHOOLS. 

The  educational  system  of  the  Pennsylvania  Road,  in  its  school  at 
the  Altoona  shops,  is  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  others  described, 
altho  all  apprentices  follow  the  same  course  regardless  of  their  trades. 
The  object  of  the  instruction  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  artisans 
rather  than  the  development  of  foremen  or  superintendents.  Ap- 
prentices are  first  placed  in  a  preparatory  class  where  their  educational 
qualifications  are  determined.  According  to  the  result  they  are  then 
placed  in  one  of  two  groups  for  instruction,  the  work  of  the  two  group;- 
differing  in  difficulty  rather  than  in  subject  matter.  The  subjeirts 
which  were  included  under  the  head  of  shop  mathematics  in  the  New 
York  Central  schools  are  in  the  Altoona  schools  treated  as  separate  sub- 
jects,— algebra,  geometry,  chemistry,  etc. 

The  instructors  in  school  work  are  professors  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  and  the  course  of  instruction  is  directed  by  the  college. 
No  shop  instructors  are  employed  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  shop  foremen 
to  give  the  necessary  instruction  to  apprentices.  Rotation  on  machines 
and  assignments  to  different  departments  is  managed  by  the  supervisor 
of  apprentices,  an  official  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  each  apprentice 
receives  a  thoro,  allround  training. 
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The  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western  Railway  secures  in- 
struction for  its  apprentices  thru  cooperation  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  Kingsland,  New  Jersey,  and  East  Buffalo, 
New  York.     Home  work  is  required. 

The  apprentices  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  must  at- 
tend school  five  hours  a  week,  fifty-two  weeks  a  year,  for  four  years. 
The  superintendent  of  tests  is  the  supervisor  of  apprentices,  and  plans 
the  lesson  sheets  and  blueprints.  There  is  but  one  regular  instructor 
for  the  three  schools  maintained  by  this  company,  the  class  hours  being 
so  arranged  that  he  can  devote  part  of  his  time  to  each  school.  At  each 
shop  is  a  senior  apprentice  who  acts  as  assistant  instructor.  The  shop- 
work  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the  regular  shop  foremen,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association. 

In  the  Chicago  Great  Western  school  at  Oelwein,  Iowa,  one  teacher 
devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  apprentices,  having  charge  of  both  class 
and  shopwork.  The  mechanical  engineer  assists  in  planning  and  pre- 
paring lesson  sheets. 

The  Southern  Railway,  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  and 
the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Railway  secure  instruction  for  their  ap- 
prentices by  cooperation  with  the  International  Correspondence  School. 
The  railroads  furnish  the  schoolrooms  and  equipment  and  the  corres- 
pondence school  furnishes  the  teachers  and  courses.  Each  apprentice, 
who  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  attends  school  one  half  hour 
daily.  Apprentices  are  not  required  to  attend  the  school  unless  they 
choose. 

The  Union  Pacific  Lines,  including  the  Illinois  Central,  are  very 
active  in  providing  apprenticeship  instruction  but  since  they  cooperate 
in  many  cases  with  the  public  schools,  their  system  will  be  outlined  in  a 
later  issue  under  the  head  of  Cooperative  Agreements. 


CORPORATION  APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS 

Schools  maintained  by  the  large  corporations  are  conducted  in  two 
ways,   as  shop  schools  managed   entirely   by   the  companies,   or   by  co- 
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operative  arrangements  with  the  public  schools,  or  other  institution?. 
The  schools  managed  by  the  companies  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
railroad  apprenticeship  schools.  The  following  corporations  are  among 
those  having  such  schools:  the  General  Electric  Co.,  West  Lynn,  Mas- 
sachusetts; the  Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania; 
the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  Wilmerding  Pennsylvania;  Browne 
and  Sharpe,  Providence,  Rhode  Island ;  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois;  the  Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing 
Company,  Stamford,  Connecticut;  R.  Hoe  and  Co.,  New  York  City; 
Geo.  V.  Cresson  Co.,  Philadelphia;  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Quincy,  Massachusetts;  the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  Dunkirk,  New 
York;  the  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit;  the  Lakeside  Press, 
Chicago ;  the  North  End  Union,  Boston ;  the  Solvay  Process  Co., 
Solvay,  New  York. 

THE    BROWNE    AND   SHARPE    SCHOOL   OF    FROVIDEXCE. 

The  Browne  and  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  has  had  an  apprenticeship  system  in  its  shops  for  over 
fifty  years,  and  considers  it  "one  of  the  very  cornerstones  on  which  its 
prosperity  and  permanence  rest."  The  aim  of  this  apprenticeship  system, 
with  its  school  of  instruction,  is  to  make  skilled  machinists,  and  while 
the  course  fits  also  for  foremanships  and  other  lines  of  advancement, 
the  company  feels  that  the  greatest  need  of  today  is  for  skilled  workmen, 
and  that  any  course  of  instruction  leading  away  from  the  supplying  of 
this  need  is  not  rightly  directed.  Many  officials  of  the  company,  how- 
ever, have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  apprentices,  forty  officials,  in  1904, 
being  former  apprentices. 

A  foreman,  or  supervisor,  of  apprentices  gives  the  school  instruction 
and  assists  the  shop  foremen  in  giving  the  shop  practice.  In  addition 
he  looks  after  the  general  welfare  of  the  boys  in  a  very  intimate  and 
personal  way.  He  keeps  in  touch  with  the  apprentices  outside  of  work- 
ing hours,  and  looks  after  their  social  and  moral  life.  Lectures,  clubs, 
evening  classes,  and  social  features  are  arranged  for  their  benefit. 

The  company's  requirements  for  candidates  for  apprenticeship  are 
higher  than  in  the  railroad  shops  previously  noted.  The  boys  must  be 
grammar  school  graduates  and  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 
They  must  pay  fifty  dollars  to  the  company  at  the  beginning  of  their 
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apprenticeship  period  for  the  privilege  of  learning  the  trade.  At  the 
close  of  the  period,  in  consideration  of  faithful  service,  the  apprentices 
receive  $150  each. 

The  apprenticeship  school  has  been  in  operation  for  four  years.  The 
150  apprentices  in  attendance  are  divided  into  groups  of  18  for  classwork. 
As  in  the  New  York  Central  schools,  the  instruction  is  conducted 
without  textbooks  and  by  direct  means,  working  from  the  object  up  to 
the  principle.  Problems  are  taken  up  as  they  would  occur  in  the  shops. 
Such  reference  books  and  tables  are  at  hand  as  any  progressive  mechanic 
would  have,  and  the  students  are  taught  to  use  them  in  solving  the 
problems.  These  problems  are  worked  out  in  blueprint  form  and  the 
sheets  are  preserved  by  the  boys  in  suitable  covers.  At  the  close  of  their 
term  they  have  a  reference  book  for  future  use.  The  blueprints  show 
careful  graduation  in  the  difficulty  of  the  problems,  and  the  directions 
on  them  are  explicit. 

SCHOOL   OF   THE    FORE    RIVER   SHIPBUILDING    COMPANY. 

The  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company  takes  apprentices  in  fourteen 
trades.  First  year  machinist  and  joiner  apprentices  attend  the  part-time 
course  at  the  Quincy  Industrial  School.  Other  apprentices  are  taught 
in  the  school  maintained  in  the  yard. 

This  company  requires  grammar  school  graduation  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  of  its  apprentices.  The  first  forty-eight  days  of  service  are  a 
trial  period.  The  full  term  of  apprenticeship  for  those  with  no  previous 
experience  is  four  years,  of  2,725  hours  of  actual  service  each.  Shorter 
periods  are  allowed  in  the  chipping,  caulking,  and  riveting  trades,  and 
in  others  where  previous  experience  can  be  shown.  A  bonus  system  is 
in  vogue,  the  bonus  being  paid  at  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship  period. 
The  only  feature  in  which  the  instruction  varies  from  that  of  most  other 
schools,  is  in  the  teaching  of  freehand  drawing.  The  student  is  first 
taught  to  make  freehand  sketches,  with  dimensions,  then  mechanical 
drawings  of  the  various  parts  he  is  working  on  in  the  shops,  and  is 
afterward  taught  to  select  the  various  parts  on  blueprints.  He  thus 
learns  gradually  to  make  and  read  drawings. 

THE   INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER  SCHOOLS. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  has  apprenticeship  schools 
in  connection  with  the  McCormick  and  Deering  works.    The  beginning 
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of  school  instruction  dates  back  to  1903,  when  evening  classes  for  boys 
and  men  were  started  at  the  McCormick  works.  In  1908  a  regular 
apprenticeship  school  was  organized  for  boys  in  the  tool  room.  They 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  elementary  and  advanced,  and  met  twice 
a  week  for  two  hours,  on  company  time.  They  studied  arithmetic,  and 
later  algebra.  The  work  proved  so  satisfactory  and  of  such  value  to 
the  company  that  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Advisory  Board 
on  Welfare  consisting  of  the  superintendents  of  all  the  company  plants. 
A  committee  of  the  board  worked  out  the  plan  in  force  at  the  McCor- 
mick and  Deering  works.  The  following  subjects  are  taught  in  the 
schools:  reading  (using  the  1.  H.  C.  catalog  as  textbook),  writing,  spel- 
ling, mathematics,  freehand  drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  reading  of 
blueprints,  writing  compositions  on  shop  experiences  and  conditions. 
Lectures  and  practical  talks  and  stereopticon  talks  vary  the  school  work. 
The  work  in  each  shop  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  superintendents.  In- 
structors and  lecturers  are  practical  men  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
company,  who  have  a  special  interest  in  this  type  of  work. 

THE    WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC    COMPANY    SCHOOLS. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  is  active 
in  several  educational  enterprises,  a  training  course  for  apprentices,  a 
technical  night  school,  and  a  course  of  training  for  technical  graduates. 

The  training  course  for  apprentices  includes  instruction  in  the  fol- 
lowing trades ;  machinist,  pattern-maker,  tool-maker,  and  electrician. 
The  length  of  the  course  is  four  years.  The  requirements  for  admission 
are  the  ability  to  pass  an  examination  in  simple  arithmetic,  good  physique, 
and  a  strong  personal  desire  for  the  chosen  trade.  The  boys  must  be 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one. 

The  pay  of  apprentices  is  eleven,  twelve,  fifteen,  and  eighteen  cents 
an  hour  for  the  four  years  respectively,  and  $100  cash  upon  completion 
of  the  course.  The  school  maintains  a  special  training  shop  for  begin- 
ners, the  balance  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  regular  shop.  The 
schedule  of  time  is  alternated  between  the  classes  of  work  to  suit  in- 
dividual development. 

The  special  shopwork  is  supervised  by  a  shop  instructor  with  several 
assistants.  The  apprentices  who  have  gone  into  the  regular  factory  are 
supervised  by  another  shop  instructor  who  has  joint  power  with  the 
respective  foremen.  The  classwork  is  supervised  by  one  instructor, 
giving  his  whole  time  to  the  work,  and  fourteen  assistants,  each  giving 
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only  a  part  of  his  time  to  this  work.  These  instructors  are  regularly 
employed  as  engineers,  draftsmen,  etc. 

No  textbooks  are  used.  All  problems  in  both  mathematics  and  draw- 
ing are  made  from  the  experience  of  the  boys  in  their  factory  work.  A 
definite  system  of  grading  is  followed  and  promotions  made  three  times 
per  j'ear.  There  are  three  terms  of  four  months  each  per  year — a  total 
of  twelve  terms  and  no  vacations. 

The  course  for  electricians  leads  to  several  dififerent  ends,  depending 
largely  upon  the  individual,  and  is  open  only  to  boys  of  high  school 
training  or  its  equivalent. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY. 

•  The  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  had 
an  apprenticeship  school  since  1907.  Several  changes  in  the  school  have 
been  made  recently.  Last  January  a  mechanically  equipped  training 
room  was  arranged,  the  equipment  being  valued  at  $6,000,  approxi- 
mately. The  students  enter  the  training  room  first,  then  work  back  and 
forth  from  the  training  room  to  the  factory  shop,  receiving  special  in- 
struction in  both  places  during  the  two-years'  course.  One  feature  which 
the  company  considers  especially  beneficial  is  that  of  allowing  advanced 
students  to  act  as  foremen  in  the  training  room,  giving  out  the  work 
and  keeping  the  boys  busy.  The  students  are,  of  course,  assisted  by 
mechanical  engineers,  but  the  responsibility  of  the  room  is  placed  upon 
the  student,   thereby  giving  him  executive  ability. 

Another  feature  which  will  be  put  into  operation  soon  is  the  award- 
ing of  cash  prizes  to  students  for  special  fidelity.  One  hundred  dollars 
aside  from  the  regular  $100  bonus,  will  be  given  to  all  students  who 
will  work  the  full  two-years'  course  without  being  late  or  without  losing 
time.  Fifteen  dollars  will  be  awarded  for  like  attendance  for  six  months. 
A  tool  valued  at  $1  will  be  awarded  for  a  one  month  period.  At  six 
months  intervals,  examinations  will  be  held  covering  class  and  shopwork, 
and  one  $50  first  prize,  three  $25  second  prizes,  and  five  $10  third 
prizes  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  results. 

A  day  class,  of  one  hour,  is  held  in  the  subjects  of  automobile  con- 
struction and  shop  mathematics.  An  evening  class  is  devoted  to  tool 
and  jig  drawing  and  designing  for  advanced  students. 

The  school  now  has  125  students,  and  of  the  62  graduated  students, 
.^0  are  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 
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THE  PIONEER  SCHOOL  OF  R.   HOE  AND  COMPANY. 

The  firm  of  R.  Hoe  and  Company,  of  New  York  City,  manu- 
facturers of  printing  presses,  machinery  and  saws,  long  ago  realized  that 
the  average  mechanic  was  obliged  to  start  learning  his  trade  before  he 
had  received  the  education  necessary  to  make  a  skilled  mechanic  most 
efficient.  They  therefore  founded  a  school  for  apprentices  with  the 
object  of  developing  a  staff  of  skilful  and  intelligent  employes.  Most  of 
the  boys  learn  the  trade  of  machinist,  tho  the  company  also  has  ap- 
prentices in  pattern-making,  molding,  core-making,  electricial  work  and 
saw-smithing.  The  majority  of  the  machinist  apprentices  are  taught 
to  become  expert  erecting  men,  as  it  is  in  that  branch  of  the  work 
particularly,  that  trained  specialists  are  required. 

Each  boy  attends  the  school  an  hour  and  a  half  three  evenings  a 
week,  from  5:15  to  6:45,  during  the  school  year  of  eight  months,  be- 
ginning about  October  1st.  The  boys  are  graded  according  to  their 
rating  in  the  entrance  examinations,  and  attendance  is  required  by  agree- 
ment. The  work  is  so  arranged  that  the  average  apprentice  completes 
the  course  by  the  time  his  term  of  apprenticeship  is  served.  During  the 
four  years'  course,  the  boys  study  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  English, 
mensuration,  geometry,  mechanics,  descriptive  geometry,  thread  com- 
putations, and  mechanical  drawing.  Every  apprentice  who  completes 
the  course  has  a  good  foundation  in  the  mechanics  of  his  trade,  and  is, 
besides,  a  practical  draftsman,  able  to  make  and  read  drawings  such  as 
are  used  in  the  shops.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  exercises  are  held, 
and  diplomas  are  awarded  graduates,  and  prizes  given  to  those  boys 
who  rank  highest  in  their  class. 

As  the  school  has  been  maintained  continuously  for  forty  years,  it 
is  plain  that  it  long  since  ceased  to  be  an  experiment,  and  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  company,  it  has  proven  a  successful  feature  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship system.  The  results  show  that  carefully  selected  boys, 
given  proper  instruction  under  suitable  conditions,  will  develop  into 
good  workmen  and  satisfactory  employes. 

THE   LAKESIDE   PRESS  SCHOOL  OF   PRINTING. 

The  apprenticeship  school  of  the  Lakeside  Press,  of  the  firm  of  R. 
R.  Donnelley  and  Sons  Company,  of  Chicago,  was  organized  in  1908 
and  now  has  an  enrolment  of  125  boys  and  young  men.  The  entire 
time  of  three  teachers  is  required  for  their  instruction. 
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The  firm  has  a  preapprenticeship  course  of  two  years,  which  enables 
the  managers  to  determine  the  line  of  work  best  suited  to  each  ap- 
prentice and  also  lays  a  foundation  for  the  regular  apprenticeship.  At 
the  end  of  this  period,  if  the  boy  has  given  satisfaction,  he  contracts 
with  the  firm  for  five  additional  years  as  a  full  apprentice  in  whatever 
department  the  firm  considers  best  suited  to  the  ability  and  adaptability 
of  the  boy.  The  boys  receive  wages  during  the  preapprenticeship  period 
as  well  as  for  the  regular  period.  A  bonus  is  paid  for  excellent  standing 
to  preapprentices,  but  the  bonus  for  regular  apprentices  takes  the  form 
of  a  savings  account  in  the  Lakeside  Press  Mutual  Savings  Association. 
Vacations  are  allowed  as  a  reward  for  special  excellence  in  standing. 

The  candidates  for  admission  to  apprenticeship  must  be  grammar 
school  graduates  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  A  special 
room  is  provided  for  the  school,  consisting  of  two  parts, — a  regular 
schoolroom,  and  a  model  composing  room.  The  students  are  in  school 
three  and  one-half  hours  daily  during  the  preapprenticeship  course,  and 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  being  ranked  according  to  scholarship.  One- 
half  the  time  is  devoted  to  trade  instruction  and  one-half  to  academic 
instruction.  They  also  work  four  and  one-half  hours  daily  in  the  shops 
or  at  other  work  connected  with  the  factory  or  counting  room.  After 
the  preapprenticeship  period  the  boys  work  the  regular  shop  hours  in 
the  factory,  excepting  two  or  three  hours  per  week  devoted  to  school 
work. 

The  academic  instruction  is  similar  to  that  of  the  first  two  years  of 
a  high  school  course.  The  training  in  English  is  thoro,  and  in 
connection  with  the  work  in  typesetting  and  proofreading  furnishes  an 
ideal  course  in  the  subject.  Each  student  is  required  to  keep  a  notebook, 
for  samples  of  all  work  done,  both  trade  and  academic.  During  the 
year  six  volumes  of  standard  literature  must  be  read  and  reported  upon. 
Naturally  a  very  important  part  of  a  printer's  education  is  the  study  of 
design.  The  students  of  this  school  are  given  continual  practice  in  the 
elements  of  construction  and  design,  under  the  direction  of  artists  of  the 
art  department.  The  aim  of  the  course  of  study  is  not  only  to  prepare 
a  first-class  workman  but  to  give  him  a  general  education,  intended  to 
broaden  his  outlook  as  a  citizen. 

Three  teachers  are  employed :  the  supervisor  who  teaches  the 
academic  subjects  and  oversees  the  work  of  the  apprentices  in  the  shop, 
the  teacher  of  design,  and  the  instructor  in  printing. 

A  special  feature  of  the  work  of  the  school  is  the  attention  being 
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given  to  the  time  element.  Reports  are  made  on  a  time  record.  E.  E. 
Sheldon,  the  supervisor,  says,  "The  marked  improvement  in  both  quality 
and  quantity  of  work,  both  trade  and  purely  academic,  that  has  resulted 
from  our  time  studies  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  a  necessary  part  of 
vocational  training  is  in  the  value  of  time."  A  time  report  envelope  is 
used  for  each  boy's  work  on  any  job,  with  space  for  each  day's  time. 
A  monthly  report  is  sent  to  parents,  which  includes  standings  in  trade 
and  academic  work,  deportment,  and  attendance.  The  following  ex- 
planation of  standing  is  given  on  the  report  card: 

All  standings  are  based  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  done. 
Time-limits  are  set  on  each  job  or  assigned  task  according  to  past  experience. 
If  the  jobs  are  performed  within  the  time-limits  set,  and  the  quality  of  the 
work  is  up  to  the  standard  of  the  department,  a  credit  of  100  .is  given,  which 
means  satisfactory  work,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  The  quality-  must  be 
standard,  hence  the  standing  becomes  largely  a  time-basis  record.  Above  100 
indicates  excellent  work, — standard  quality  in  less  than  the  time-limit  set. 
Ninety-five  is  the  bonus  standard.  Ninety  indicates  fair  work;  eighty-five  or 
less,  failure.  Standings  less  than  100  indicate  that  more  than  the  time-limit  was 
taken  to  perform  the  job.  In  determining  the  average  performance,  trade, 
academic,  and  deportment  have  the  relative  value  of  5,  3,  and  2,  in  the  order 
given. 

With  this  report  is  sent  an  information  sheet  giving  the  shop  report 
in  the  form  of  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  he  prompt? 

•    2.  Is  he  careful  with  tools  and  machinery,  and  of  materials? 

3.  Does  he  apply  himself  to  a  job  until  it  is  completed? 

4.  Is  he  adapted  to  and  prepared  for  the  work  he  is  doing? 

5.  Does  he  work  well  without  supervision? 

6.  Does  he  work  for  results? 

7.  Has  he  energy  in   going  ahead  and   doing  things? 

8.  Has  he  ability  to  meet  emergencies? 

9.  Does  he  get  along  well   with  others? 

10.  Is   he   improving? 

11.  Has  he  any  serious  faults?     Specify. 

12.  Has  he  any  bad  habits?     Specify. 

Academic  and  shopwork  efficiency  percentages  are  also  given.  This 
report  aims  at  securing  the  cooperation  of  parents  or  guardians,  the  in- 
structor, the  overseer,  and  the  shop  foreman;  it  is  signed  by  each. 

The  object  of  the  school,  as  a  whole,  is  to  train  competent  workmen 
for  the  several  departments  of  the  establishment, — workmen  who  will 
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have  a  thoroh'  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  business,  some 
of  whom,  by  careful  selection,  will  be  able  to  fill  responsible  positions  in 
the  factory  or  counting  room. 

THE  WESTINGHOUSE  AIR  BRAKE  COMPANY,  WILMERDING,  PENN. 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  has  three  classes  of  regularly 
indentured  apprentices.  In  the  first  class  there  are  two  kinds  of  ap- 
prentices, namely,  apprenticed  machinists  and  apprenticed  pattern- 
makers, each  of  which  are  indentured  for  a  period  of  four  years.  In  the 
second  class,  or  special  course  in  mechanics,  the  apprentices  are  in- 
dentured for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  third  class,  or  special  ap- 
prentices who  are  graduates  of  approved  technical  schools,  are  indentured 
for  a  period  of  two  years. 

The  first  class,  or  regularly  indentured  apprentices,  are  required  to 
be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  good  reputation  and  physically 
suited  to  follow  the  trade.  They  are  required  to  take  an  examination 
in  advanced  arithmetic,  English,  composition,  and  spelling,  and  algebra, 
thru  factoring,  and  must  have  a  mark  of  at  least  seventy  per  cent 
efficiency  in  each  study.  In  addition  to  wages  the  apprentice  receives 
bonuses  as  follows,  provided  his  shop  and  class  work  records  are  seventy 
per  cent  or  above:- — -First  year,  $25.00;  second  year,  $40.00;  third  year, 
$75.00;  fourth  year,  $100.00,  or  a  total  of  $240.00  in  bonuses  for  thf 
four  years. 

The  company  instituted  a  day  school  educational  department  in  con- 
nection with  the  apprenticeship  system,  which  has  been  in  force  since 
September,  1906,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  school  work  is 
conducted  in  the  Wilmerding  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
amounts  to  approximately  eight  hours  per  week  for  each  apprentice 
running  nine  months  of  each  year  of  the  four  years  (September  to  July). 
The  educational  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  assisted  in  the  school 
work  by  an  engineer  from  the  engineering  department  of  the  company. 
The  course  of  study  includes  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  machine  design, 
trigonometry,  and  grammar  and  composition,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
arithmetic    and    mechanical    drawing.       Regular    textbooks    are    used. 

In  the  shop  the  apprentices  are  under  the  care  of  the  foreman  of 
apprentices,  also  under  the  foreman  of  the  department  in  which  the 
young  men  may  be  working,  but  the  foreman  of  apprentices  has  general 
supervision  of  all  the  apprentices  and  if  they  have  difficulties  to  overcome 
they  feel  free  to  go  to  him  for  help  and  instruction. 
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The  second  class  of  apprentices,  who  take  the  special  course  in 
mechanics,  must  have  had  at  least  two  years  general  machine-shop  ex- 
perience and  must  pass  satisfactory  written  examinations  in  all  the  studies 
covered  in  the  school  work  of  the  first  class  of  apprentices,  just  described. 
Six  hours  a  week  are  spent  in  class  on  such  subjects  as  chemistry,  differ 
ential  calculus,  descriptive  geometry,  applied  mechanics,  mechanics  of 
materials,  and  mechanics  of  air  machinery.  A  rather  elaborate  system 
of  bonuses  is  in  effect. 

The  third  class  apprentices,  technical  school  and  university  graduates, 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves  in  a  general  way  with 
the  manufacturing  processes  and  operations  and  the  working  of  sp?cial 
apparatus.  They  are  paid  on  a  proportionately  larger  scale  than  othei 
apprentices,  but  in  other  ways  are  under  practically  the  same  regulations 
and  in  the  same  relation  to  the  company. 

.At, 

Colebrook  Academy,  in  a  rural  district  of  New  Hampshire,  has  been 
cited  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  as  an  example  of  a  high 
school  which  really  serves  community  needs.  Agriculture  and  domestic 
science  were  introduced  into  the  school  last  year,  with  a  green-house,  a 
dairy  laboratory,  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops,  and  domestic  economy 
rooms  as  part  of  the  school  equipment.  These  new  courses  exist  side  by 
side  with  the  traditional  high  school  subjects,  and  with  the  purpose  of 
developing  happy  men  and  women,  capable  of  handling  material  things 
in  an  intelligent  way.  The  cultural  value  of  the  new  subjects  is  em- 
phasized. The  school  hopes  to  educate  the  strongest  young  people  of 
the  community  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  find  their  best  interest  and 
highest  good  in  staying  in  their  native  communities  and  taking  up  the 
industries  that  are  found  there.  It  thus  becomes  part  of  that  larger 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  rural  life  and  for  keeping  the  boy  on 
the  farm.  The  New  England  States  have  especially  suffered  from  the 
depletion  of  their  rural  districts  and  it  would  appear  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  their  academies  is  a  wise  step  in  the  direction  of  rural  betterment. 

At. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has  an  elementary  industrial  school  whose 
plan  is  to  provide  a  school  where  boys  and  girls  may  devote  more  time 
to  the  industrial  feature  of  education  and  thus  prepare  a  way  for  voca- 
tional education  in  the  future. 

Boys  and  girls  thirteen  )'ears  of  age  or  over  and  not  below  the  fifth 
grade  are  admitted  to  the  school,  where  half  of  the  day  Is  spent  in  manual 
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work  and  half  in  book  or  academic  work.  School  begins  at  9 :00  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  the  time  from  then  until  1 1 :45  is  divided  into  two 
periods,  one  of  which  is  spent  in  the  class  room  and  one  in  the  shop. 
Forty-five  minutes  for  noon  intermission  follow,  then  the  time  from 
12:30  to  3  :00  is  also  divided  into  two  periods  as  in  the  forenoon.  School 
is  dismissed  at  three  o'clock. 

As  far  as  possible  the  academic  work  is  done  without  the  use  of  text- 
books. Drill  in  practical  English  takes  the  place  of  technical  grammar; 
arithmetic  problems  are  taken  from  business  and  industrial  life;  history, 
geography,  and  civics  are  taught  as  one  subject,  beginning  with  Kansas 
City,  itself.  Spelling,  writing,  and  music  are  also  taught.  The  shop- 
work  consists  of  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing,  and  benchwork  for 
the  boys;  and  cooking  and  sewing  for  the  girls.  Within  a  few  weeks 
sheetmetal  work  will  be  taught,  and  printing  will  be  introduced  later 
in  the  year.      Millinery  will  soon  be  added   to  the  girls'   department. 

The  teaching  force  consists  of  three  manual  training  teachers,  three 
.    academic    teachers,    and    one    domestic    science    teacher.      Clarence    A. 
Blocher  is  director. 

Altho  new  the  school  already  has  an  enrolment  of  100  boys  and  11 
girls.  Altho  the  school  is  intended  for  those  who  do  not  e.xpect  to  go 
to  high  school,  several  pupils  decided  that  they  do  not  "hate  school"  after 
all,  and  are  going  on  thru  high  school  and  to  college. 

■JJL 

Quincy,  Massachusetts,  has  made  a  beginning  in  vocational  education 
this  year  from  vihich  it  is  planned  to  develop  a  thoro  system  of  industrial 
education  as  time  goes  on.  The  school  committee  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  part-time  classes  in  machine-shop  work,  plumbing,  carpenter- 
ing, pattern-making,  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing  for  boys,  and 
dressmaking,  millinery,  and  cooking  for  girls.  All  pupils  above  the 
seventh  grade  are  eligible  to  these  classes.  The  students  will  spend  one- 
half  of  the  week  in  the  shop  and  the  other  half  in  school.  The  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  Company  and  the  Boston  Gear  Works  are  co- 
operating with  the  school  committee  in  the  part-time  work. 

Another  step  in  the  industrial  work  is  the  segregation  of  a  small 
group  of  backward  and  indolent  boys  from  each  school,  who  are  now 
to  be  sent  to  one  building,  where  lessons  are  given  them  in  the  practical 
workings  of  carpentry,  painting,  and  printing.    These  boys  will  be  given 

twork  in  these  directions  for  the  schools,  for  which  they  will  be  paid  a 
small  sum. 
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BRIDGEPORT   HOUSE-BUILDING. 

Considerable  interest  has  attached  to  the  building  of  a  house  by 
the  boys  of  the  State  Trade  School,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  Thru 
the  courtesy  of  Frank  L.  Glynn,  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  we  are 
able  to  give  the  following  facts  regarding  this  project. 

The  order  for  building  the  house  was  taken  from  a  contractor  of 
very  high  business  standing  and  high  reputation  in  the  city  of  Bridge- 


HOUSE    UNDER    COXSTRUCl  ION     l!1     IRADK    SCHOOL    BOYS. 


port.  He  has  a  large  number  of  men  working  for  him,  and  his  special 
line  of  building  consists  of  the  type  of  house  which  the  school  wished  to 
erect.  The  first  step  was  to  interest  this  contractor  in  the  proposition 
from  both  a  monetary  and  an  educational  viewpoint.  He  was  found  to 
be  interested  and  approachable,  and  was  pleased  to- give  the  school  depart- 
ment an  opportunity  to  experiment. 

The  entire  building  of  the  house  was  analyzed  on  the  basis  of  the 
building  trades,  and  the  contractor  sublet  the,  masonry  work,  the 
electrical  work,  the  plumbing,  etc.     He  sublet  the  carpentry  work  to  our 
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department.  The  apprentices  in  the  carpentry  course  were  then  supplied 
with  suggestive  blueprints,  their  drafting  and  mathematics  dealing  en- 
tirely with  the  planning  and  estimating  of  the  house. 

The  carpentry  contract  was  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  the  market 
valuation  for  labor  in  terms  of  the  number  of  journeymen's  hours  it 
would  take  to  do  the  work  and  paid  for  at  the  local  journeymen's  rate. 
The  boys  were  placed  on  the  job  as  soon  as  the  foundation  was 
completed.  The  floor  framing,  the  studding,  siding,  roofing,  etc., 
window-frames,  door-frames  and  casings  were  milled  from  rough  lumber 
and  made  in  the  school  shop.  In  some  cases  knocked  down  window - 
frames  were  put  together  by  the  apprentices  and  shipped  to  the  building. 
While  the  plastering  was  being  done  the  apprentices  were  again 
transferred  to  the  school  shop  where  the  pillars  were  made  for  the 
veranda  and  the  stair  casings  and  stairway  for  the  interior  of  the  house 
built.  At  present  they  are  on  the  interior  finishing  and  have  practically 
completed  their  course  of  the  contract.  A  foreman  was  placed  on  the 
job  directly  with  the  boys  and  they  would  report  there  at  eight  in  the 
morning  instead  of  in  the  regular  school  building.  They  worked  each 
day  from  six  and  one-half  to  seven  and  one-half  hours.  The  remainder 
of  the  time,  filling  out  a  nine  hour  day,  being  given  to  applied  mathe- 
matics as  related  with  their  experiences  of  the  day  and  lectures  from 
the   foreman. 

Plans  are  under  way  in  New  \  ork  City  for  an  evening  school  of 
industrial  arts  which  will  be  part  of  the  city  public  school  system.  It 
will  afford  to  the  many  artisans  of  the  city  an  opportunity  for  continua- 
tion instruction  in  applied  arts.  Such  subjects  as  lettering,  commercial 
design,  pattern-making,  wall  paper  designing,  jewelry,  embroidery,  pot- 
tery, and  modeling  will  be  offered.  The  school  will  be  open  to  both 
men  and  women.  All  of  the  evening  high  school  classes  in  art  will  be 
brought  together  in  the  new  school,  which  will  not  be  used  during  the 
day,  thus  making  it  possible  to  leave  art  materials  and  work  in  progress 
undisturbed  from  lesson  to  lesson,  an  important  essential  in  art  school 
work. 

In  order  that  the  proposed  school  may  be  established  on  sure  founda- 
tions, the  Board  of  Education  asked  Dr.  James  P.  Haney  to  extend 
his  stay  in  Europe  after  the  Dresden  Art  Congress  until  November,  the 
time  to  be  spent  in  studying  the  industrial  art  schools  of  Germany, 
Austria,  France  and  England.  The  information  so  gained,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  of  service  in  establishing  the  New  York  school. 


REVIEWS 

Examples  of  Industrial  Education.  By  Frank  Mitchell  Leavitt,  Associate 
Professor  of  Industrial  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Ginn  and  Co.,  5x7J/2 
in.;  pp.  330;  price  $1.25. 

On  the  title  page  the  author  has  this  quotation  from  Gladstone:  "One 
example  is  worth  a  thousand  arguments."  Not  alone  has  the  author  given 
descriptions  of  established  schools  for  industrial  education  but  with  these  he 
has  given  interpretations  which  are  illumining  and  which  assist  greatly  in 
enabling  one  to  discover  the  deeper  significance  of  the  present  movement  for 
industrial   education. 

The  chapter  arrangement  is  fortunate,  the  language  is  clear,  forceful  and 
well  considered,  the  types  selected  are  peculiarly  fitting,  and  the  quotations, 
while  numerous,  are  skillfully  woven  into  the  text  proper  and  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  book. 

The  chapter  headings  indicate  a  well  considered  plan  and  are  as  follows: 
Significance  of  the  Movement  for  Industrial  Education,  Manual  Training  and 
Industrial  Education,  The  Demand — An  Analysis,  The  Demand  of  Organized 
Labor,  The  Demand  of  Educators,  The  Demand  of  Social  Workers,  The  Re- 
vision of  Educational  Ideals  Involved  in  the  Movement  for  Industrial  Training, 
A  Plan  for  Immediate  Reorganization,  Examples  of  More  Fundamental 
Reorganization,  Pre- Vocational  Work  in  Grades,  The  Intermediate  or  Separate 
Industrial  School,  Vocational  High  Schools,  The  Trade  School,  Part-Time  Co- 
operative Schools,  The  Continuation  School,  Vocational  Guidance,  State  Legis- 
lation, Concerning  Agricultural   Education. 

The  book  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  educational  literature,  and 
especially  to  that  phase  of  it  which  has  to  do  with  industrial  education.  It 
is  constructive  in  a  broad  sense.  All  of  the  various  types  have  been  considered 
in  the  formulation  of  a  plan  for  immediate  reorganization  and  with  good  effect. 
The  book  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  social, 
economic  and  educational  advancement.  — Ira  S.  Griffith. 

The  Peoples'  School,  A  Study  in  Vocational  Training.  By  Ruth  Mary  Weeks, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  4^x7  in.;  pp.  207;  price  60  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  Riverside  Educational  Monographs  which  have  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  trend  of  modern  educational  thought.  This  new 
volume  on  vocational  training  deserves  its  place  in  the  list  by  virtue  of  its 
keen  analysis  of  American  conditions  and  of  its  wholesome  advice  to  proceed 
carefully  in  this  newest  field  of  educational  endeavor.  The  author  shows  the 
fallacy  in  the  wholesale  adoption  of  foreign  schemes  of  vocational  training 
without  regard  to  their  adaptability  to  American  life,  and  without  due  regard 
to  their  real  success  or  failure  in  the  country  from  which  they  were  copied. 

No  special  kind  of  vocational  school  is  advocated  in  this  book,  tho  a  leaning 
toward  an  American  adaptation  of  the  Munich  plan  is  plainly  seen.  The  author 
however  rests  content  with  pointing  out  the  salient  facts  in  the  situation  and 
with  urging  deliberation  which  shalf  finally  evolve  a  real  people's  school,  a 
school  which  promotes  social  welfare  rather  than  the  good  of  a  small  group  or 
clique  of  men. 
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In  the  chapter  on  "American  Experiments,"  the  crisply  brief  characteriza- 
tion of  certain  pet  schemes  of  vocational  education  now  in  operation,  while  likely 
to  prove  unpalatable  to  the  originators,  will  give  pause  to  that  headlong  en- 
thusiasm  for   novelty   which   is   America's   besetting   sin. 

We  recommend  especially  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  problems  of  education 
in  the  country,  and  to  trade  education  and  labor.  The  objections,  sometimes 
made  by  organized  labor  to  certain  types  of  trade  education,  here  receive  a 
definite  and  impartial  explanation  and  are  seen  to  have  a  very  important  bearing 
on   the   subject. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  the  author  brings  together  the  various  threads 
of  argument  into  a  few  paragraphs  full  of  vital  meaning  and  wide  significance, 
deserving  the  consideration  of  economists,  business  men  and  the  directors  of 
educational   activity   in  the  country   at  large.  — V.   E.   WiTHEY. 

A  Manual  of  Shoemaking.  By  William  H.  Dooley;  Little,  Brown  and 
Company,  754x5^   in.;   pp.  287;   price  $1.50  net. 

A  book  of  this  type  can  best  be  described  by  outlining  its  contents.  The 
opening  chapter  defines  the  fundamental  shoe  terms;  next  hides  and  their 
treatment  are  discussed ;  then  the  processes  of  tanning.  With  chapter  four 
begins  the  discussion  of  shoemaking  including  chapters  on  "The  Anatomy  of  the 
Foot,"  "How  Shoe  Styles  are  Made,"  "Departments  of  a  Shoe  Factory,"  "McKay 
and  Turned  Shoes,"  and  "Old-Fashioned  Shoemaking  and  Repairing."  In 
chapter  nine  leather  and  shoemaking  terms  are  defined,  and  chapter  ten  describes 
leather  products  manufacture.  A  chapter  is  also  devoted  to  rubber  shoe  manu- 
facture and  the  special  terms  in  connection.  The  last  chapter  gives  a  history  of 
footwear. 

The  book  is  fully  indexed  and  has  an  abundance  of  interesting  illustrations. 

Laboratory  Instruction  Sheets  in  Elementary  Applied  Mec/ianies.  By  Arthur 
Morley,  M.  Sc,  M.  I.  Mech.  E.  and  William  Inchley,  B.  Sc,  A.  M.  I.  Mech.  E. 
Longmans,   Green   and   Co.,   London,   New   York.     5}/2x8'/2   in.;   pp.   50. 

This  book  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  series  of  instruction  sheets  for  use  in 
laboratory  work  in  elementary  applied  mechanics.  These  sheets  are  selected  by 
Mr.  Morley  from  those  of  his  regular  manual  and  are  intended  especially  for 
use  in  evening  classes.  The  subjects  treated  are  well  selected  and  the  method 
is  simple,  direct  and  clear.  They  are  as  follows:  To  Determine  Approximately 
the  Area  of  an  Irregular  Figure,  The  Vernier,  Vernier  Callipers,  Triangle  of 
Forces,  Polygon  of  Forces,  The  Incline  Plane,  Forces  in  Braced  Structures, 
Forces  in  Members  of  a  Roof  Truss,  Law  of  Moments,  Parallel  Forces — Sup- 
porting Forces  of  A  Beam,  Efficiency  of  Lifting  Machines,  Experiments  o-i 
Friction,  Brake  Horse  Power,  Center  of  Gravity  of  an  Irregular  Area,  Height 
of  the  C.  G.  of  a  Solid,  Stretching  a  Rubber  Cord,  Wire  Testing,  Vibrations 
of  a  Spring,  Tests  of  Beams,  Twisting  of  Wires  or  Thin  Rods,  Simple  Pendulum, 
To  Find  the  Acceleration  Due  to  Gravity,  The  Flywheel,  Experiments  on  Orifices. 

It  is  intended  that  these  sheets  shall  be  used  in  connection  with  a  text, 
Elementary  Applied  Mechanics. 

If  any  criticism  were  to  be  made,  it  would  be  that  the  authors  fail  to  give 
as   much   to  the   applications   of   these   principles   in   the   various   trades   as   could 
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be  desired.     It  is  highly  probable  they  point  the  student  to  these   applications  in 
the  textbook  which  is  supposed  to  acdompan)'  these   laboratory  sheets. 

— Ira  S.  Griffith. 

In  the  September  issue  of  the  Elementary  School  Teacher  the  editor,  Professor 
Charles  H.  Judd  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  gives  the  first  installment  of  an 
editorial  review  of  current  educational  events  that  has  long  been  needed  in 
American  educational  journalism.  That  a  man  of  Dr.  Judd's  standing  should 
be  willing  to  personally  undertake  such  a  task  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the 
times.  Hereafter  we  cannot  afford  to  miss  a  single  number  of  the  Elementary 
School  Teacher. 

RECEIVED. 

National  Metal  Trades  Association.  Synopsis  of  Proceedings  of  the  four- 
teenth annual  convention,  held  in  New  York  City,  April,  1912.  Received  from 
Robert  Wuest,  New  England  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  volume  of  nearly 
150  pages  contains  the  report  of  the  committee  on  industrial  education,  of  which 
Fred  A.  Grier  of  Cincinnati  is  chairman.  It  contains,  also,  an  address  on  in- 
dustrial education  by  Arthur  A.  Hammerschlag,  director  of  Carnegie  Technical 
Schools. 

Bulletins  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Industrial  Education.  Madison. 
Wisconsin.  No.  1. — Laws  of  Wisconsin  relating  to  Employment  of  Women  and 
Children,  Industrial  Education  and  Truancy.  No.  2. — Wisconsin  Legislation 
Governing  Industrial  and  Continuation  Education,  by  H.  E.  Miles.  No.  3. — 
Industrial  Education  the  Impending  Step  in  American  Educational  Policy,  by 
H.  E.  Miles.  No.  4.— The  Education  of  the  Girl,  by  L.  D.  Harvey.  No.  5.— 
Industrial  and  Continuation  Schools;  their  foundation,  organization,  and  ad- 
justment to  the  life  of  the  community,  by  Louis  E.  Reber.  No.  6. — Public  School 
Manual   Arts  an   Agency   for   Vocational   Education,  by   Fred  D.   Crawshaw. 

The  Readjustment  of  the  Rural  High  School  to  the  Needs  of  the  Community. 
By  H.  A.  Brown.  Bulletin  No.  20,  1912,  published  by  the  V.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  describes  the  changes  that  lia- e  taken  place 
in  the  Academy   at  Colebrook,   N.   H. 

Vocational  Education.  Published  by  the  Vocational  Schools  of  Buffalo,  N. 
v..  May,  1912.  Price,  15  cents.  This  admirably  printed  and  illustrated  volume 
contains  an  article  on  "Vocational  Schools  in  New  York  State"  by  Arthur  D. 
Dean;  one  on  "Normal  Vocational  Training  at  the  Buffalo  State  Normal  School" 
by  Daniel  I'ptcn,  and  one  on  the  "Culture  Possibilities  in  a  School  of  Printing," 
by  William  B.  Ramprath.  It  also  includes  "Buffalo's  Examination  Re<|uirements 
for  Vocational  School  Teachers,"  by  Charles  A.  M'Mahon;  "Apprenticeship 
System  in  the  Printing  Trades,"  by  Edward  T.  Welsh;  "Municipal  C5ardening 
Schools  for  Buffalo  and  Other  American  Cities,"  by  Francis  H.  Wing;  and 
"Buffalo's  Latest  Step  in   Vocational   Education,"  by  William  W.   Miller. 

The  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-sixth  annual  report.  Richard  T.  Davies,  secretary,  Louis  Rouillion, 
director,  K-24  West  44th  St.,  New  \mV.  City.  This  tells  of  a  school,  remarkable 
for  its  age  and  efficiency. 

Carnegie  Technical  Schools.  Catalogue  for  1912.  .Arthur  A.  Hammerschlai: 
director,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Dec.  3 — Morning— The  Next  Step  Forward  in  Pennsylvania. 

Afternoon  —  Round  Table — The  Training  of  Teachers   for   Voca- 
tional Education. 

Evening — Banquet.     Symposium  on  Federal  Aid  for  Vocational 
Education. 

Dec.  6 — Morning— Opening  the  Way  for  Vocational  Education  in  State 
and   Local  Community. 

Afternoon — Symposium   on   Debatable    Issues   in   Vocational   Edu- 
cation. 

Evening  — Symposium — Vocational  Education  as  a  Means  of  Pro- 
tecting, Equipping  and  Conserving  Childhood. 

Dec    7 — Morning— The  Co-operation  of  the  Schoolmaster  and  the  Layman 
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By  using  our  patent  locking  system, 
the  partitions  lietween  the  drawers  are 
eliminated,  thus  using  all  the  space  for 
depth.  Each  pupil  has  his  own  key  and 
has  access  to  his  own  drawer.  There  is 
a  stop  on  the  drawer  so  he  cannot  remove 
from  the  bench  and  get  tools  from  the 
I  rawer  below.  The  teacher  can,  by  re- 
moving the  strip,  open  any  drawer,  and, 
if  necessary,  remove  it  from  the  bench. 
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lock  the  whole  system  to  the  exclusion  of 
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locking  system  is  assured.  In  addition  to  the  special  locking  feature  the  drawers  in  this 
bench  are  made  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  tools  and  material  needed  by  the 
student.  This  saves  running  about  after  tools  and  eliminates  the  need  of  special  lockers 
for  tools  and  materials. 

No.  155  bench,  shown  above,  is  48  x  31  x  32  inches  high;  made  of  tine  white  maple 
2^2  inches  thick,  equipped  with  Roller  Nut  Continuous  Screw,  Rapid  Action  Vise  and 
weighs  300  pounds;  ready  to  ship,  price  $40.00.  Our  patent  locking  system  is  also 
furnished  on  benches  of  3  other  sizes.     No.   152,  $30.00;   No.   153,  $35.00;   No.   154,  $45.00. 
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Meyer  BloomHeld  of  Boston  has  been  speaking 
on  vocational  guidance  to  audiences  of  earnest 
listeners  in  California  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  Chicopee,  Mass.,  evening  industrial 
school  is  this  winter  offering  courses  in  mechani- 
cal and  architectural  drawing,  machine  work, 
automobile  construction,  and  woodwork.  The 
classes  are  open  to  residents  of  Chicopee  over 
seventeen  years  of  age  who  are  engaged  in 
woodworking  and   metalworking  trades. 

New  courses  in  the  Quincy,  Mass.,  evening 
industrial  school  include  monument  design, 
sheet-metal  work,  shop  mathematics  for  machin- 
ists, and  a  course  for  firemen   and  engineers. 

The  Iowa  Better  Schools  Commission  has 
made  its  report  which  recommends  among  other 
things  the  extension  of  industrial  education,  the 
encouragement  of  country  schools  and  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  communities  with  special 
courses. 

The  Illinois  State  Bankers  Association  has  a 
committee  whose  work  is  the  drafting  of  legis- 
lative bills  to  provide  aid  in  giving  the  lower 
schools   agricultural   and   vocational   education. 

Frank  H.  Glynn,  principal  of  the  Bridgeport 
State  Trade  School,  has  gone  abroad  under  a 
double  commission.  He  is  to  act  as  special  in- 
vestigator for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  is 
to  represent  the  Federal  Education  Department 
with  the  purpose  of  writing  a  bulletin  for  the 
Government  in  the  nature  of  a  report.  The 
purpose  of  the  European  investigation  is  to  study 
the  executive  phases  of  trade  school  development 
and  its  application  and  articulation  with  labor, 
manufacturing,  and  governmental  interests. 
The  solution  of  problems,  rather  than  the  justi- 
fication of  trade  school  development  in  .America, 
is  the  object.  The  itinerary  covers  Ireland, 
Scotland,  England,  France,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany,    Austria,    Switzerland,    and    Italy. 

R.  L.  Cooley  has  been  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  continuation  schools  in  Milwaukee.  Mr. 
Cooley  was  principal  of  one  of  the  large  public 
schools  of  the  city. 

The  Milwaukee  Trade  School  for  Girls  has  an 
attendance  of  350  and  a  waiting  list  of  150. 
This  indicates  the  need  of  another  trade  school 
for  girls  in  the  city. 

(Continued  on  p.  VI) 
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Mellen  and  New  Richmond,  Wisconsin,  have 
new  four-year  courses  in  agriculture  in  the  high 
school. 

New  courses  in  the  educational  department 
of  the  Minneapolis  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  show-card 
writing,  drafting  and  designing  for  stone-cutters, 
a  similar  course  for  sheet-metal  workers,  and  a 
course  in  credit  management. 

The  Worcester,  Ma?s.,  trade  school  has  a 
course  this  winter  in  gasoline  engine  practice 
which  includes  a  study  of  operating  engines  for 
automobiles,  aeroplanes,  and  motor-boats.  In 
the  lecture  room  for  this  department  are  types 
of  coils  and  carburetors,  seven  working  engine 
models,  and  various  engine  and  motor  parts. 
On  the  practice  floor  are  found  eight  auto- 
engines,  a  two-cylinder  marine  engine,  and  a 
Curtis  aeroplane  engine  with  aero  propeller. 

Boys  of  the  trade  school  frequently  visit  the 
city  art  museum,  their  interest  in  art  having 
been  aroused  by  studying  its  industrial  applica- 
tion. 

New  courses  in  plan  and  blue-print  reading, 
and  painting  and  decorating  have  been  opened 
in  the  evening  school  maintained  at  the  trade 
school. 

Two  short  term  courses  for  farmers  is  a  new 
feature  of  the  work  at  Bradley  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Peoria,  Illinois,  this  year.  One  of  these 
courses  is  in  building,  including  carpentry, 
cement  construction,  drawing  and  mathematics; 
the  other  is  a  course  in  machinery,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  mechanism  and  repair  of  farm 
machinery  and  the  study  of  gasoline  engines. 
One  room  has  been  set  apart  for  cement  con- 
struction and  another  for  engine  testing  labora- 
tory. The  woodworking,  blacksmithing  and 
machine  shops  used  by  other  students  will  be 
available  for  the  farmers.  The  implement 
factories  of  the  city  have  promised  whatever 
help  they  can  give. 

R.  W.  Tarbell,  of  Chicago,  is  superintending 
industrial  education  in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 
Plans  are  under  way  for  educating  the  boys  and 
girls   in  the   Kenosha   factories. 

The  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  high  school  has  a  voca- 
tional guidance  committee  of  four  members. 
This  committee  is  busy  listing  all  vocations  open 
to  boys  and  girls,  preparing  personal  data  sheets. 
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The  Frictionleit  Slidinf  TabU  of  the 

"TANNEWITZ"  Double  Revolving  Arbor  Sav\r  Bench 

The  Sliding  Table  of  this  machine  rests  upon  thirteen  hardened  Ball  Bear- 
ings. Imported  balls  and  ground  cones  and  rollers  are  used.  Consequently 
this  table  runs  as  smoothly  and  as  free  fro'm  friction  as  the  finest  workmanship 
can  make  it.  It  requires  the  least  possible  effort  to  start  in  motion  and  stop  it. 
The  ordinary  sliding  gauge  is  laborious  beside  it.  Being  supported  and  con- 
fined in  place  solely  by  these  Ball  Bearings,  it  may  be  tilted  to  an  angle  of  45 
degrees  and  used  in  that  position  with  as  little  effort  as  in  the  horizontal  posi- 
tion. A  student  can  use  this  table  with  perfect  ease  and  safety.  It  responds 
instantly  to  his  touch.  The  old  style  tables  were  a  hardship  to  use.  This 
new  table  makes  it  a  pleasure.  The  operator  can  give  his  entire  attention  to 
the  saw  passing  thru  the  stock.  There  is  no  resistance  or  appreciable  mo- 
^^^_^  memtum  to  overcome.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  carefully 
^^  devised  features  of  this  our  latest  machine.    It  is  truly 

an  '  'up-to-the-minute' '  saw  bench.    Four  of  these 
,   .     _~    ^^^    o-  machines  have  been  purchased  for  use  in  the 

^^^^  local  Manual  Training  High  School  which 

shows  how  well  they  are  thought  of  at 
home.    We  illustrate  and  describe 
this  machine  in  detail  in  our 
new  literature.     May 
we  send   it   to 
you? 
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and  planning  shop  and  store  trips  of  investiga- 
tion. A  corner  of  the  school  library  is  to  be 
hereafter  devoted  to  books  on  vocations.  The 
aim  of  the  committee's  work  is  to  stimulate  the 
pupil's  interest  in  his  life  work,  and  to  assist 
him   in   making   a   wise  choice. 

A  national  conference  on  vocational  guid- 
ance will  be  held  at  the  public  library  in  New 
York  City  from  October  23d  to  26th.  An  ex- 
hibit of  vocational  guidance  material  is  being 
arranged    as    a    feature   of    the    conference. 

An  investigation  made  recently  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  for  the  Goodrich  House  cooperative  em- 
ployment bureau  brought  out  some  interesting 
points.  The  investigation  was  made  by  three 
teachers  who  went  to  the  homes  of  132  girls  who 
had  applied  for  working  permits  after  the  close 
of  school  last  June.  It  was  found  that  about 
83  per  cent  left  because  they  were  "tired  of 
school,"  or  felt  that  they  were  old  enough  to 
work,  not  because  their  parents  needed  their 
wages.  Among  the  reasons  given  for  leaving 
were  that  they  had  not  been  promoted,  that  their 
parents  had  begun  work  at  that  age,  and  that 
their  wages  were  needed  to  help  support  the 
family. 

From  these  points  the  committee  made  the 
following  deductions:  that  the  parents  are  unable 
to  judge  what  is  good  for  the  girl;  that  the 
parents  are  ignorant  of  the  real  school  life;  that 
practical  education  for  such  girls,  found  largely 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  shoul^l  be  added 
to  school  courses;  and  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous for  such  girls  to  be  forced  to  remain  in 
school   until   a  more  mature  age. 

Pittsburgh  opened,  on  September  30th,  it* 
newly  organized  system  of  free  evening  schools. 
There  are  two  evening  high  schools  and  fifteen 
elementary  evening  schools  offering  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  including  shop  work  in  wood 
and  metal,  and  the  household  arts  for  women 
and  girls. 

St.  Paul  now  has  a  "peoples'  evening  univer- 
sity" thanks  to  the  efforts  of  three  educational 
forces,  the  public  schools,  the  St.  Paul  Institute, 
and  the  State  University.  The  regular  evening 
classes  of  the  St.  Paul  Institute  will  this  year  be 
conducted    in    the    Mechanic    Arts    High    School 
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building  by  Institute  instructors.  In  addition, 
classes  will  be  conducted  there  in  any  of  the 
subjects  given  by  the  University  in  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years.  These  university 
classes  will  be  taught  by  regular  university  in- 
structors. 

The  institute  classes  include  the  elementary 
and  high  school  branches,  and  industrial  course* 
in  machine  shop  practice,  mechanical  drawing, 
sheet  metalwork,  electricity,  plumbing  and  vent- 
ilating, architectural  drawing,  and  similar  sub- 
jects. Vocational  subjects  included  in  the  uni- 
versity courses  are  accounting,  advertising, 
salesmanship,   and   commercial   credit. 


The  International  Union  of  Bookbinders,  at 
the  recent  annual  convention,  took  steps  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  technical  training  school 
and  correspondence  courses  for  members  of  the 
union  and  apprentices  to  the  trade.  A  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  work  out  plans  for 
such  institutions.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the 
Pacific  coast  cities  will  be  selected  for  the 
location   of   the   school. 

On  September  10th,  the  Lowell  Industrial 
School  had  a  total  registration  just  double  that 
of  last  year.  Two  hundred  boys  and  112  girh, 
enrolled    the   first   day. 

The  school  has  a  new  Saturday  afternooih 
class  for  boys  between  fourteen  and  seventeerv 
years  of  age.  Training  will  be  given  in  acade- 
mic branches  and  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles. 

The  New  York  City  committee  on  textbooks 
and  studies  in  the  public  schools  has  decided  to 
recommend  to  the  board  of  education  that  the 
pupils  in  elementary  schools  be  allowed  to  take 
special  work  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  school  year 
which  will  fit  them  for  some  definite  vocatioiv 
later.  The  pre-vocational  center  plan  of  Boston 
will  probably  be  adopted  for  this  purpose. 
Academic  instruction  will  be  continued  so  that 
at  any  time  the  pupils  may  shift  back  to  the 
regular  school   program  if  they  so  desire. 

Improving  agriculture  was  a  topic  which 
amused  great  interest  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  in  Detroit  in 
September.  A  year  ago  a  special  committee  on 
agricultural  and  financial  development  and  edu- 
cation was  appointed,  with  Joseph  Chapman,  Jr. 
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BENCHES,  RAPID  ACTING  VISES 


Our  new  plant  for  the  exclusive  production  of  the  above 
appliances  at  Muskegon,  Michigan,  covers  two  and  a  half  acres 
and  combines  our  original  Chicago  equipment  with  that  of  the 
former  Atlas  Parlor  Furniture  Co.  The  combination  has  enabled 
;  us  to  more  than  treble  our  output,  to  develop  in  our  products  not 
[only  the  indestructible  qualities  essential  to  this  class  of  furniture, 
but  to  incorporate  into  our  construction  exceptionally  artistic  de- 
signs and  a  grade  of  finish  never  heretofore  expected  in  this  class 
of  furniture.  We  make  styles  and  sizes  to  meet  all  requirements 
and  pocke  -books  and  ship  samples  on  terms  that  are  most  ad- 
vantageous to  prospective  buyers.  Write  for  our  catalogs  and 
permit  us  to  quote  you  on  your  requirements. 


E.  H.  SHELDON  &  CO. 


182  NIMS  STREET 


MUSKEGON,  MICH. 
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as  chairman.  In  his  report  at  the  recent  con- 
vention, Mr.  Chapman  said  that  the  state  associa- 
tions of  thirty  states  were  cooperating  with  the 
general  association  in  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture. He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  greater 
majority  of  school  children  were  being  educated 
to  be  consumers.  In  Minnesota,  for  example, 
only  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  are  being  edu- 
cated to  be  producers.  This  means,  he  said,  that 
the  question  of  vocational  training,  especially 
agricultural  training,  is  the  most  important 
question  before   the   American    people  today. 

Educating  the  country  boys  thru  corn  clubs 
and  thru  giving  agricultural  content  to  school 
studies  was  favorably  commented  upon  by  Dr. 
Bradford  Knapp,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  cotton 
states.  Leslie  Butler,  of  Oregon,  reported  to  the 
convention  that  75,000  school  children  in  that 
state  were  at  work  with  farm  studies  and  farm 
practice. 

Cincinnati,  among  school  improvements  of  the 
new  year,  has  a  vocational  guidance  conference 
composed  of  eighth  grade  and  high  school 
teachers  and  all  the  principals.  Frank  T.  Good- 
win, of  Woodward  high  school  has  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  conference.  It  is  planned 
to  have  one  teacher  in  each  elementary  school 
to  assist  the  children  with  advice  and  suggestions 
as  to  their  futures.  The  conference  will  also 
make  a  study  of  the  business  world  both  in  and 
outside  of  Cincinnati.  Meyer  Bloomfield  and 
Miss  Edith  Campbell  are  assisting  in  organizing 
the  work  of  the  conference. 


The  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  have  orticially  de- 
cided to  establish  a  vocational  institute,  in  the 
spring  of  1913,  in  or  near  Chicago.  The  school 
which  will  cost  $1,500,000  will  accommodate 
2,000  students  when  completed  and  will  be  con- 
ducted with  the  aim  of  fitting  the  young  people 
of  the  order  for  industrial,  commercial,  or 
domestic  life. 

The  attempt  made  to  establish  vocational  edu- 
cation on  the  cooperative  plan  of  certain  New 
England  cities  was  not  successful  in  Moline, 
Illinois.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  well  suited  to 
conditions  in  that  city,  but  a  new  movement  this 
year  promises  to  be  successful.  The  apprentices 
of  machinists  and   pattern-makers   are  coming  to 
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a  public  school  building  one-half  day  each  week 
for  special  instruction  to  suit  their  needs. 
Mechanical  drawing,  shop  mathematics  and 
"shop  English"  are  being  taught  by  a  man  who 
devotes  his  entire  time  to  their  interests.  He 
takes  them  in  small  classes  from  8  to  12  a.  m. 
and  1  to  5  p.  ra.  He  spends  his  Saturday  morn- 
ings in  visiting  the  shops  where  the  boys  work, 
in  order  to  find  practical  problems  to  give  them 
during  the  following  week. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  a  bureau  whose  purpose 
will  be  to  teach  boys  what  aptitudes  and  qualities 
are  necessary  for  success  in  various  vocations. 
The  bureau  was  organized  by  the  Cleveland 
Engineering  Society,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  is  to  have  a  trade 
school.  After  much  deliberation  the  city  has 
decided  to  establish  the  school  without  state  aid. 
Funds  for  building  not  being  available,  the 
school  will  occupy  rented  quarters  for  the 
present.  Five  thousand  dollars  has  been  voted 
for  the  purposes  of  the  school   for  the  first  year 

Thirty-six  cities  in  Wisconsin  are  eligible  for 
state  industrial  schools  under  the  industrial  edu- 
cation law.  At  least  thirty  of  these  will  organ- 
ize continuation,  industrial,  and  evening  schools 
during  the  present  year. 

Teaching  the  use  of  safety  appliances  will 
be  a  feature  of  the  industrial  school  at  Superior, 
Wisconsin. 

W.  W.  Reitz,  teaches  agriculture  in  the  high 
school  at  Jarrettsville,  Md.  Earl  C.  Baity,  the 
former  instructor,  is  teaching  that  subject  in  ihe 
Highland   high  school. 


At  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Military 
Tract  Teachers  Association,  in  Illinois,  which 
took  place  October  18th  in  Galesburg,  addresses 
nf  special  interest  were  delivered  by  Edwin  G. 
Cooley  of  Chicago  on  "The  proposed  legislation 
in  Illinois  on  vocational  education"  and  by 
Professor  Frank  M.  Leavitt  on  "How  may  our 
high  schools  be  organized  to  better  meet  in- 
dustrial conditions."  A  round  table  discussion 
of  means  for  more  closely  relating  drawing, 
domestic  science  and  manual  training  in  the 
grades  was  conducted  by  Charles  A.   Bennett. 
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Manual  Arts  Instructors 

EVERYWHERE  ENDORSE 

JOHNSON'S 
WOOD    FINISHES 

WILL  YOU  TRY  THEM 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE? 

NSTRUCTORS  and  their  students  of  all  ages  have  greater  suc- 
cess in  finishing  their  models  with  Johnson's  Wood  Finishes 
than  with  any  other  materials  obtainable.  We  have  the  proof  in  letters  from 
leading  schools  everywhere.     Let  us  convince  you  at  our  expense. 

Don't  spoil  models  with  ordinary  stain,  which  gives  only  a  surface  coating  and  hides  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  wood.  Use  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  which  is  more  easily  and  quickly  applied  and  sinks 
deep  mto  the  wood,  and  brings  out  the  grain  to  the  best  advantage. 

JOHNSON'S  WOOD  DYE 
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is  made  in  IS  attractive  shades  as  follows: 


No.  126  Light  Oak 
No.  123  Dark  Oak 
No.  ISO  Weathrred  Oak 
No.  110  Bog  Oak 


No.  128  Light  Mahogany 
No.  129  Dark  Mahogany 
No.  172  Flemish  Oak 
No.  132  Green  Weathered  Oak 


No.  121  Moss  Green  No.  120  Fumed  Oak 

No.  122  Forest  Green  No.  12.^  Mission  Oak 

No.  140  Early  English  No.  131  Hroivn  Weathered  Oak 

No.  US  Brown  Flemish  Oak 


Johnson's  Wood  Dye  dries  in  a  few  minutes,  leaving  a  beautiful  surface  for 
a  bright  or  dull  finish.     For  a  rich,  subdued,  permanent  finish  that  will 
not  mar  or  show  scratches,  use  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax.     For  a  bright, 
flossy  finish,  superior  to  anything  varnish  or  shellac  can  produce, 
use  Johnson's  Under-Lac.     It  is  more  easily  applied  than  varnish 
Df  shellac.     Your  youngest  pupils  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
ipreading  it  smoothly  and  evenly. 

Write    for   Samples,    Panels   and 
Instruction    Book— ALL   FREE 

Let  us  send  tou  panels  of  tne  woods  you  use  in  your 
kpartmeni,  showing  results  tha!  only  Johnson's  Wooa 
•'inishes  can  produce.  We  will  ^<nd  a  copy  of  our  Free 
nstniction  Book,  No.  V.  E.  -11  on  Wood  Finishes  for 
'Tanial  Arts.  Write  us  now  (or  Paaelsand  Book  and  Free 
amples  of  Wood  Dye,  Prepared  Wax  and  Under-Lac. 


§.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 


RACINE,  WISCONSIN 

"  Th€  Wood  Finishing  Authortiies" 
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A  cooperative  course  for  both  boys  and  girls 
is  in  force  at  the  Sparrows  Point  public  school,  in 
Baltimore   County,    Maryland. 

At  the  last  Phillipine  exposition  in  Manila  in 
February,  1912,  the  Bureau  of  Education  was 
assigned  1,S00  square  meters  of  floor  space,  and 
exhibited  over  16,000  articles  made  in  the  in- 
dustrial schools,  ranging  from  mats,  hats,  and 
baskets,  to  sets  of  dining-room  furniture,  valued 
at  $250  each.  Over  350,000  pupils  are  enrolled 
in  vocational  courses,  the  completion  of  which 
in  from  two  to  four  years  will  make  them  self- 
supporting  members  of  the  community. 

At  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  in 
New  York  City,  a  new  influence  is  being  used  to 
maintain  discipline.  The  girls  are  reminded 
that  one's  personal  record  is  what  counts  in  get- 
ting a  position,  and  that  loyalty,  promptness,  and 
reliability  are  essential  qualities  in  making  a 
success  in  the  industrial  world.  Infringements 
of  rules,  when  duly  proved,  are  reported  to  the 
school  employment  bureau,  as  are  records  of 
unusual   excellence   in   behavior,    also. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education,  in  its  efforts  to  help  the 
school  authorities  of  the  country  in  establishing 
practical  forms  of  education,  has  as  its  latest 
activity  evolved  a  teachers'  bureau  or  agency. 
This  bureau  will  place  school  authorities  in 
touch  with  teachers  who  are  prepared  thru  edu- 
cation and  experience  to  teach  vocational  sub- 
jects. It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
find  such  teachers  and  the  Society  is  performing 
a  real  service  in  establishing  this  agency.  The 
registration  is  limited  to  members  of  the  Society, 
but  joining  the  organization  will  hereafter  in- 
clude  the   privilege  of   registering. 

The  Massachusetts  state  board  of  education 
has  recently  appointed  a  special  agent  for  smal- 
ler high  schools.  Clarence  D.  Kingsley  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  was  the  choice  of  the 
board  for  this  position.  He  will  engage  in  a 
constructive  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  of 
the  smaller  high  schools  of  the  state,  making 
them  more  practical,  with  more  stress  on  voca- 
tional training,  and  adapting  them  to  local  con- 
ditions. He  will  also  attempt  to  get  the  colleges 
to  consent  to  more  liberal  entrance  requirements. 


giving  equal  credit  for  vocational   work  doi>c  in 
the  high  school. 

The  State  Trade  School  at  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut, has  a  class  in  engraving  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  intend  to  work  in  the  jewelry 
business,   or    at   copper-plate   engraving. 

State  Superintendent  C.  P.  Cary  of  Wiscon- 
sin believes  that  continuation  school  work  for 
girls  will  do  much  to  better  moral  and  social 
conditions.  It  is  one  solution  of  the  girl  problem 
which  is  occupying  so  much  attention  in  the 
cities.  Any  interest  which  will  keep  the  girls 
who  have  left  school  early  off  the  street  and 
busv  learning  to  become  useful  members  of 
society   is  to  be  heartily  encouraged. 

The  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  New 
York  City,  has  a  new  feature  in  its  salesroom 
where  children's  dresses,  millinery,  underwear, 
kimonas,  fancy  boxes,  and  other  products  of  the 
trade  instruction  are  for  sale  every  Saturday 
from  9   a.  m.   to  5   p.  m. 

A  course  in  salesmanship  was  conducted  in 
the  high  school  at  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  last  year, 
with  interest  and  profit.  Salesmanship,  adver- 
tising, and  business  management  were  studied 
and  demonstrated  by  the  class.  A  local  repre-, 
sentative  of  the  universit)'  extension  work  con- 
ducted the  class  with  the  assistance  of  salesmen 
from  different  industries.  Six  members  of  the 
class  were  at  work  the  past  summer  selling  goods 
of  various  kinds. 

The  board  of  education  of  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
has  decided  to  establish  a  two-year  vocational 
course  in  the  high  school.  The  course  is  de- 
signed to  give  those  who  cannot  complete  the 
full  four  years  of  high  school  a  more  direct 
preparation  for  a  vocation  than  has  heretofore 
been  possible.  The  course  will  be  adjusted 
closely  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  con- 
ditions of  the  city. 

Instruction  in  scientific  farming  for  boys  and 
housekeeping  for  girls  is  given  in  the  Smarts- 
burg  high  school  in  Indiana.  In  the  animal 
husbandry  work  the  pupils  tested  forty-five  cows 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  have  had  practical 
experience  judging  horses  and  poultry.  Local 
grains  are  compared  with  specimens  from  other 
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"Red  Devil" 


Stamped  on  a  glass  cutter  (and  we  make  over  40  styles)  identifies  that  <flass  cutter  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect  tools  made  lor  cutting  glass.  Experienced  glaziers  throughout  the  world  use  "RED 
DEVIL"  Glass  Cutters  exclusively.  Hardware  stores  everywhere  have  them  on  sale.  Just  ask  for 
them — "RED  DEVIL."  Beware  of  imitations  and  substitutes.  If  you  cut  glass  of  any  kind,  we 
want  you  to  use  a  "RED  DEVIL"  glass  cutter.  Once  used,  always  used. 
_^^^^_^^__^^__^^^___^.^^_^         Send  us  five  2c  stamps  and  one  sample  only  No.  023 

"RED  DEVIL"  will  be  sent  vou  postpaid. 

SMITH  &  HEMENWAY  CO.,151-153  Ctiamliers  St.,  N.y. 

(SMIIH  HARDWARE  CO.,  MONTRlAl,  CANADA) 
WE  MAKE  U  STYLES  OF  "RED  DEVIL"  HACK  SAW  FRAMES 


Let  Us  Send  You  This  Rapid  Act- 
ing Vise  on  Trial  Free  of  Charge 

It  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  to  try  the  improved 
Richards-Wilcox  Rapid  Acting  Vise. 

For  we  will  gladly  send  you  one  on  trial  free  of 
chargre  just  to  convince  you  that  it  is  far  better  than 
any  Rapid  Acting  Vise  you  ever  saw  before.  That's 
a  fair  proposition,  isn't  it? 

Then  why  not  accept  it? 

Why  not  let  us  prove  the  claim  that  "no  other 
Rapid  .Acting  Vise  boasts  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  Richards-Wilcox?" 

Why  not  put  one  right  in  your  school's  work  room 
and  see  how  nicely  it  operates— How  the  phosphor 
Bronze  Nut  that  engages  the  entire  circumference 
and  operates  the  full  length  of  the  screw,  is  instantly 
released  by  a  slight  reverse  movement  of  the  handle 
—How  the  nut  locks  and  holds  the  screw  in  position 
when  pressure  is  applied — How  the  sharp  pitched 
threads,  cut  four  to  an  inch,  give  the  Richards- 
Wilco.x  Rapid  Acting  Vise  twicethe  pressure  of 
vises  equipped  with  ordinary  "dcubie  thread" 
screws.  Why  not  give  it  a  trial  at  our  risk  and 
expense. 

May  we  send  yon  eur  latest  Vise  and  Manual 
Training  Bench  Catalogue,  and  tell  you  more  about 
the  free  trial  offer? 

RICHARDS-WILCOX  MFG.  CO. 

122  Third  Street  AURORA.  ILL. 


NO  PAWLS,  RACKS 
OR  TRIGGERS  TO 
BREAK  OR  WEAR 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED 

IN  THE  LITERATURE  OK  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION? 
Check  the  subjects  you  are  interested  in,  fill  in  the  blanks,  clip  and  mail  and  a  catalog  listing 
and  describing  260  of  the  best  books  dealing  with  the  manual  arts  will  be  mailed  to  your  address. 

No  cost  to  you  and  no  obligation. 


O  Agriculture 
O  Building  Arts 

8  Drawing,  Mechanical 
Household  Arts 
O^Ietal  and  Metalworking 
O  Plastic  Arts 


OArt  Crafts 
(J  Decorative  Arts 
U Drawing,  Machine 
UManual  Training 
O  Pattern-Making 
03  Vocational  Training 
O  Woodworking 

Name Position 

Street City,  State. 

THE  MANUAL  ARTS  PRESS 
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OArt  and  Design 
O  Drawing,  Architectural 
U  Elementary  Handwork 
O  -Mathematics 
OPr'fting  Arts 
OWood  and  Trees 


PEORIA,  ILL. 


JStanlex)1^0ls 


STANLEY  MITRE  BOXES  are  constructed  on  entirely  novel  lines  and 
embody  exclusive  and  important  features  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  mitre 
box.  They  are  thoroughly  mechanical  in  design,  have  all  parts  made  by  jig 
and  template,  and  are  interchangeable. 

They  are  compact,  strong  and  durable,  arc  quickly  and  easily  put  together 
or  taken  apart  for  ease  in  carrying,  have  the  greatest  strength  with  the  least 
weight,  and  will  do  the  widest  range  of  work  of  any  mitre  box  made. 

The  Back  and  Frame,  Graduated  Quadrant,  and  Swivel  Arm  Bearing  are 
in  one  piece  and  accurately  machined. 

The  Quadrant  is  accurately  graduated  in  Degrees  as  well  as  being  marked 
for  cutting  multi-sided  pieces  and  will  remain  mathematically  correct.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  this  to  be  a  more  accurate  and  far  superior  form  of  construc- 
tion to  a  built  up  or  riveted  frame. 

These  Boxes  have  many  other  valuable  mechanical  features,  all  of  which 
are  fully  described  in  our  catalog,  a  copy  of  which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
to  any  one  who  so  desires. 


"New  Brixain.Conn.U.SA 
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WHEN  YOU  DO  CARVE 

you  may  as  well  use  the  best  tools;  every  good  wood 
carver  knows  the  genuine 

S.  J.  Addis  London  Made  Tools 

and  he  knows  from  experience  their  superiority  over 
all  other  makes. 

We  have  a  comprehensive  catalog  covering  all 
Tools  and  Accessories  and  which  also  contains  a 
black  and  white  chart  showing  the  sweep  of  all  tools. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  3068. 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 
4th  AVE.  AND  1 3th  STREET  NcW  Yofk,    SillCe     1848 
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sections  of  the  country,  received  from  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  at  Washington,  Field 
and  farm  excursions  form  an  important  part  of 
the  course. 


The  Evening  schools  of  Superior,  Wisconsin, 
are  an  example  of  the  working  out  of  the  new 
industrial  education  law  enacted  last  year. 
Evening  schools  are  maintained  at  two  of  the 
city  high  schools,  three  evenings  each  week, 
from  7:30  to  9:30.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents 
of  Superior,  who  must  be  over  sixteen  years  of 
age  to  attend.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  board  of 
industrial  education  to  give  instruction  in  every 
line  of  industrial  work  for  which  there  is  a 
demand,  and  which  will  be  helpful  in  improving 
the  individual  in  his  special  work.  Twenty-two 
subjects  are  announced  of  which  eighteen  are 
purely  vocational.  Classes  will  be  formed  in 
any  subject  not  listed  if  ten  or  more  persons 
request  the  work,  and  efficient  teachers  can  be 
secured.  As  far  as  possible  practical  men  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  are  employed  to  teach  the 
trade  subjects,  for  instance,  the  class  in  tele- 
graphy is  taught  by  the  local  manager  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  Courses 
in  household  industries  and  the  needle  crafts 
are  provided  for  women,  and  classes  in  English 
and  citizenship   for   foreigners. 

These  schools  are  maintained  by  means  of 
local    taxation    and    generous   state    aid. 


The  twelfth  annual  Vocational  and  Industrial 
Art  Congress  was  held  in  Chicago  the  last  week 
of  September.  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Milwaukee,  in  an  address  before  the 
congress,  advocated  vocational  guidance  bureaus, 
among  other  features  of  vocational   education. 

A  law  was  enacted  this  year  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  known  as  the  "Adolescent  School 
Attendance  Act."  By  this  law  a  school  board 
of  any  kind  in  a  city,  town,  or  village,  may  pass 
by-laws  requiring  the  attendance  of  boys  and 
girls,  who  are  not  less  than  fourteen  or  over 
seventeen  years  of  age,  at  day  or  evening  classes 
to  be  established  by  the  board,  or  at  some  al- 
ready established  school  or  classes  in  the  munici- 
pality. Authority  is  invested  in  the  local  board 
to  decide  upon  the  seasons,  number  of  hours,  and 
the  course  of  study.     The   latter   and   the   quali- 
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ffcations   of    teachers    must    be    approved    by    the 
Minister   of   Education. 

Provision  is  made  for  submitting  the  by-law 
to  a  vote  of  the  electors  and  in  case  it  is  not 
assented  to  it  may  not  be  in  force  and  may  not 
be  passed  for  at  least  another  year.  Where- 
ever  there  are  advisory  industrial  committees  or 
advisory  commercial  committees,  organized  under 
the  Industrial  Education  Act,  such  committees| 
are  to  have  control  and  management  of  classes' 
established  by  them.  Special  exemptions  are 
provided  by  the  law,  such  as  physical  infirmity, 
or   possession   of   a  Junior   high   school   diploma. 

The  young  men  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
are  showing  greater  interest  every  year  in  those 
courses  which  prepare  them  for  more  efficient 
service  in  banking,  accounting,  insurance,  rail- 
way administration,  merchandising,  and  journal- 
ism. The  best  evidence  of  such  interest  is  the 
steadily  increasing  attendance  upon  these  courses. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  young 
man  will  no  more  think  of  entering  on  such  a 
life  work  without  the  best  available  preparation 
than  he  would  think  of  attempting  the  practice 
of  medicine  or  law   without  college  preparation. 

Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  a  city  of  13,000,  carried 
on  a  night  continuation  school  during  the  winter 
months  of  191 1-1912,  with  an  enrolment  of  over 
250  pupils.  Stenography,  bookkeeping,  mechani- 
cal drawing  and  the  common  branches  were 
taught.  The  school  will  be  continued  this  win- 
ter, and  it  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  day 
continuation  school  under  the  state  law,  which 
will  open  November  first.  All  children  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16,  not  enrolled  in  the  schools 
of  the  city,  will  be  compelled  to  attend  five  hours 
each  week  at  the  expense  of  their  employers. 
I,.  C.  Dewey,  director  of  manual  arts  in  the  high 
school,  and  Wm.  Segerstrom,  supervisor  of  grade 
work  in  the  manual  arts,  will  introduce  courses 
in  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing  in  the 
night  school  and  will  help  with  the  technical 
work  of  the  day  continuation  school. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  educational  facilities 
of  New  York's  West  Side  V.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  class 
for  instruction  in  multigraph  operating.  This 
class  was  organized  in  response  to  a  pressing 
demand. 


APPLIED  MECHANICAL  DRAWING 
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Is  a  clear,  concise,  progressive  course  for  1st  and  2nd 
year  classes. 

It  has  a  Broad  Usefulness  that  nnakes  it  Desirable 
to  Examine  It  in  order  to  Appreciate  It. 

It  develops  a  close  relationship  between  mechanical 
drawing,  mathematics  and  shop  work.  The  problems  de- 
mand some  mathematical  calculation  before  the  pupil  can 
proceed  with  the  drawing. 

An  important  feature  is  the  development  of  funda- 
mental ideas  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  work  at  the 
drawing  board  and  work  in  the  shop. 

It  awakens  the  sense  of  proportion. 

Adapted  and  used  in  many  large  and  small  school 
systems. 
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Filled  with  PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS  that  arise  in  actual 
shop  work. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  shop  equipment  to  teach 
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Used  in  many  apprentice,  trade  and  technical  schools, 
evening  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  classes. 
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Dr.  F.  W.  Merchant,  director  of  technical  and 
Industrial  education  for  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  has  left  for  a  tour  of  England  and  the 
Continent  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of 
courses,  organization,  equipment,  and  manage- 
ment of  foreign  industrial  and  technical  schools. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  Ontario 
since  the  passing  of  the  industrial  education  act. 
Night  classes  are  in  operation  in  Toronto,  Ham- 
ilton, Guelph,  London,  Stratford,  Gait,  Berlin, 
Brantford,  Owen  Sound  and  Thorold.  Day  in- 
dustrial and  technical  classes  are  being  held  in 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  and  Brantford. 
Sault  St.  Marie  has  a  cooperative  class,  and 
London  is  considering  the  establishment  of  such 
a  class.  The  Ontario  department  of  education 
is  looking  to  the  Dominion  government  for 
federal  aid  to  complete  its  scheme  of  industrial 
education. 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  offers 
vocational  courses  in  the  educational  classes  of 
the  boys'  department.  Telegraphy,  electrical 
work,  and  bookkeeping  are  the  subjects  so  far 
planned   for. 

Short  term  courses  will  hereafter  be  offered 
at  two  shop  schools  in  Rochester,  New  York. 
These  are  for  the  benefit  of  mechanics  working 
at  their  trades  who  are  desirous  of  adding  to 
their  knowledge  of  their  own  and  allied  trades. 
The  following  subjects  will  be  taught:  cabinet- 
work, carpentry,  electrical  work,  plumbing, 
printing,  drawing  for  carpenters,  and  sheet 
metal  working. 

Macalester  College  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  has 
a  board  of  vocational  advisers,  made  up  of  six 
members  of  the  faculty,  who  will  assist  the 
students  in  deciding  upon  a  life  work  and  the 
best  course  of  study  to  pursue  to  fit  thera  for 
their   chosen   careers. 

The  Southern  Commercial  Congress  has  a 
vocational  education  committee  whose  object  is 
to  assist  in  the  nation  wide  movement  for  voca- 
tional education,  by  means  of  political  activity 
and  in  other  ways.  The  Congress  was  respon- 
sible for  the  placing  of  an  endorsement  of  voca- 
tional education  in  the  Democratic  platform  at 
the   Baltimore   convention. 

A.   \.   Storm,  of  the  Minnesota   State  College 
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of  Agriculture,  has  been  appointed  by  the  state 
board  as  supervisor  of  teachers  of  agriculture  in 
rural  schools.  This  includes  teachers  in  the 
state-aided  rural  high  schools  and  consolidated 
schools.  Thirty  high  schools  receive  aid  under 
the  Putnam  act  for  maintaining  a  complete  agri- 
cultural course,  and  fifty-six  high  and  graded 
schools  receive  aid  under  the  Benson-Lee  act  for 
encouragement  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
training.  Mr.  Storm  will  devote  half  his  time 
to   visiting  these  schools. 

The  West  Technical  High  School  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  is  being  utilized  for  an  evening 
school,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  s-t 
that  students  may  come  directly  to  the  school 
from  their  work.  Lockers  have  been  provided 
and  gymnasium  privileges  extended  to  the  even- 
ing school  students.  Supper  is  served  to  those 
who  wish  it,  at  cost,  by  the  girls  of  the  domestic 
science  department.  All  forms  of  trade  drawing 
are  taught,  together  with  foundry  practice, 
forging,  electrical  construction,  automobile  re- 
pairing, shop  mathematics,  cooking,  sewing  and 
applied   art  and   design. 

Cooking  as  a  profession  is  pne  of  the  new 
subjects  in  the  night  schools  of  Minneapolis. 
This  course  will  prepare  women  and  girls  to 
cook  for  restaurants,  hotels,  clubs,  and  homes. 
It  is  distinctly  a  trade  course,  other  classes  in 
cooking  being  provided  for  those  who  wish 
merely  to  take  the  subject  for  use  in  their  own 
homes. 


The  Portland,  Oregon,  School  of  Trades  begaii 
the  new  school  year  with  a  remodeled  building 
and  enlarged  facilities.  The  capacity  of  the 
woodworking  department  has  been  nearly 
doubled  and  more  space  has  been  given  to  the 
work  in  engineering.  A  course  in  the  cost  of 
living  has  been  added  to  the  girls'  department, 
also  one  in  applied  mathematics. 

The  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, has  announced  several  new  classes  in  the 
educational  department  for  this  winter.  These 
new  subjects  are  advertising,  salesmanship, 
public  speaking,  and  credit  work.  Organizations 
of  business  men  will  assist  in  the  instruction  of 
the  classes,  for  instance,  the  Ad  Men's  League 
will  furnish  weeklv  lectures  to  the  class  in  adver- 
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tising.  Members  of  the  St.  Louis  Credit  Men's 
Association  will  instruct  the  pupils  in  the  credit 
course.  This  kind  of  instruction  and  the  contact 
with  men  of  successful  experience  in  each  line 
of   work   should    prove   extremely   valuable. 

Tile  state  education  department  in  Michigan 
has  added  agriculture  to  the  course  of  study  for 
the  eighth  grade  in   the  rural  schools. 

At  the  request  of  the  bricklayers'  union,  the 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  board  of  education,  has  estab- 
lished an  evening  class  for  apprentices  of  that 
trade.  Plan  reading  aiid  general  construction 
are   the   subjects  of   instruction. 

An  innovation  at  the  State  Normal  School, 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  is  the  interviewing  of  every 
student  who  enrolls  by  the  president  George  H 
Black.  He  will  discuss  witli  each  one  the  voca- 
tion the  student  expects  to  follow,  and  will 
outline  the  best  course  for  preparing  for  that 
vocation. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education  will  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  December  5th,  6th,  and  7th. 
Among  the  topics  to  be  discussed  are  federal 
aid  for  vocational  education,  debatable  issues  in 
vocational  education,  means  of  opening  the  way 
for  vocational  education  in  states  and  local  com- 
munities, and  the  securing  of  teachers  for  voca- 
tional schools.  A  strong  list  of  speakers  has 
been  provided  for  the  program,  including  Albert 
J.  Beveridge,  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Carroll  S.  Page, 
W.  B.  Wilson,  H.  E.  Miles,  F.  A.  Geier, 
Florence  M.  Marshall,  Mrs.  Mary  Schenck 
Woolman,  and  Clarence  J.  t)wens,  all  known  to 
readers  of  this  magazine. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 

Arthur  D.  Dean. 

THIS  is  an  important  day  in  Buffalo.  It  marks  a  step  forward 
in  democratic  education.  This  school  is  to  be  a  prophecy  and 
not  a  tradition.  It  is  to  do  what  is  going  to  be  needed  in  the 
future,  and  is  not  going  to  spend  its  time  about  those  things  which 
have  been  done  in  the  past  unless  those  things  have  value  for  the  future. 
This  school  is  to  be  a  part  of  a  new  conception  of  educational  practice — 
a  practice  which  will  include  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.  It  is 
to  assist  in  modifying  present  educational  practice  in  terms  of  present 
and  future  industrial  needs.  It  is  not  to  pursue  facts  for  information's 
sake.  Rather  it  is  to  pursue  knowledge  for  the  great  vocation  of  living. 
It  believes  that  knowledge  is  wisdom  only  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
service  of  the  up-lift  of  our  American  Democracy. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  culture  refers  to  the  power  to  feel  and  that 
training  refers  to  the  power  to  do.  Educators  and  the  general  public 
are  apt  to  divide  into  two  camps ;  those  who  believe  in  culture  and 
those  who  believe  in  training.  The  former  will  say  that  the  intro- 
duction of  vocational  subjects  is  a  menace  to  the  liberal  arts.  They 
will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  statesmen  are  more  needed  to-day  than 
carpenters,  and  when  they  do  concede  that  there  is  a  need  for  vocational 
training,  they  would  limit  its  field  of  usefulness  to  those  who  can  not 
hold  to  the  pace  of  the  scholarly  elect.  The  professional  educator  in 
making  an  appeal  for  cultural  training  and  in  decrying  vocational 
training  makes,  generally  speaking,  a  bit  of  play  to  the  galleries  when 
he  says  "We  must  make  men,  not  mechanics:  lives,  not  livelihoods. 
It  is  the  man  we  must  think  of,  not  the  job."  Less  eloquently,  but 
more   impressively,   the  staid,   complacent   captain   of   industry   argues 

1  Address  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Technical  High  School, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  November  14,   1912. 
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for  the  necessity  of  industrial  schools  and  tells  us  that  from  his  own 
experience  in  employing  graduates  that  the  public  schools  are  inefficient. 
Very  entertainingly  the  muck-raking  pen  informs  us  that  the  public 
schools  are  stupid  in  method,  impractical  in  plan,  and  absolutely  in- 
effective in  results. 

The  city  of  Buffalo,  thru  this  Technical  High  School  has  rather 
definitely  settled  some  of  the  points  which  are  raised  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  whether  we  should  train  people  to  feel  or  train 
people  to  do.  It  has  been  said  that  this  school  should  do  both.  The 
city  of  Buffalo  assumes  that  it  needs  both  statesmen  and  carpenters. 
It  assumes  that  people  need  culture  and  that  people  need  training.  It 
assumes  that  all  of  us  should  have  the  power  to  feel  and  all  of  us 
should  have  the  power  to  do.  It  definitely  asserts  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  which  it  shall  train — thinkers  or  workers.  It  considers 
that  it  is  its  business  to  train  thinkers  and  workers.  It  believes  that  it 
is  no  longer  cultural  versus  vocational  training.  It  is  liberal  and 
vocational  training  and  both  under  one  roof  at  that. 

Long  ago,  the  good  son  of  Sirach  stated,  "The  wisdom  of  the 
scribe  cometh  by  opportunity  of  leisure,  and  he  that  hath  little  business 
shall  become  wise."  And  in  the  next  breath  he  asks,  "How  shall  he 
become  wise  that  holdeth  a  plow,  that  glorieth  in  the  shaft  of  the  goad, 
that  driveth  oxen  *  *  *  ^nd  whose  discourse  is  that  of  the  stock 
of  bulls?"  Like  a  good  educational  stand-patter,  the  son  of  Sirach 
answered,  "He  will  set  his  heart  upon  turning  his  furrows  and  his 
wakefulness  is  to  give  his  heifers  their  fodder." 

But  it  is  no  longer  wisdom  thru  leisure.  It  is  knowledge  thru 
work.  Furthermore,  the  measure  of  man  is  what  he  does  with  that 
which  he  knows  as  well  as  knowing  well  what  he  does.  One  can  not 
separate  his  life  from  the  business  of  the  world.  Farming  to-day  is 
something  more  than  turning  furrows  or  giving  heifers  their  fodder. 
The  learning  of  the  alchemist  has  gone  out  of  the  world  of  philosophy 
arid  magic  into  the  larger  laboratory  of  the  shop  and  the  field.  If  we 
were  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  son  of  Sirach  we  should  have  had  a 
few  people  doing  our  thinking  and  a  larger  number  would  have  been 
doing  the  work.  We  need  as  never  before  men  who  can  think  and 
who  can  work.  Our  industrial  problems  will  never  be  solved  by  the 
"leisure  scholar"  class  who  would  sit  in  their  library  before  the  fire 
and  tell  the  world  how  it  should  be  run.  The  problems  facing  our 
democracy  require  more  than  the  exercise  of  statesmanship  on  the  part 
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of  a  few  and  more  than  the  possession  of  mechanical  skill  by  the  many. 
The  success  of  the  democracy  to  come  will  come  out  of  leaders  and 
supporters,  not  leaders  and  followers.  The  world  has  need  of  a  states- 
manship which  leads  by  reason  of  its  quality  and  not  by  mere  chance 
of  birth  or  fortune.  What  prevails  if  leadership  has  divine  rights  of 
kings,  the  blood  of  Puritans,  the  fortune  of  a  Carnegie,  if  there  is  not 
bred  into  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water  the  talent  of 
recognition  of  wise  leadership? 

UNIVERSAL    EDUCATION. 

The  education  of  the  mass  of  our  people  is  the  hope  of  a  democracy. 
Men  must  learn  not  only  to  serve  because  they  must  live,  but  also  to 
live  that  they  may  serve.  The  coming  century  will  see  marvels  in  the 
development  of  social  justice  as  well  as  the  marvels  of  industrial  enter- 
prise that  crowned  the  last  century.  Educating  the  workers  will  be  a 
part  of  this  justice.  The  son  of  Sirach  granted  that  these  men  main- 
tained the  fabric  of  the  world  when  he  said,  "Without  these  shall 
not  a  city  be  inhabitated  and  men  shall  not  sojourn  or  walk  up  and 
down  therein."  But  he  would  not  grant  that  they  would  ever  be  sought 
for  in  our  councils — "They  shall  not  be  sought  for  in  the  council  of  the 
people,  they  shall  not  mount  on  high,  they  shall  not  sit  on  the  seat  of 
the  judge  and  where  parables  are  they  shall  not  be  found." 

The  son  of  Sirach  wanted  one  man  to  be  always  thinking  and  the 
other  always  working.  He  would  have  called  one  a  gentleman  of 
leisure  and  the  other  a  machine  hand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  worker 
ought  always  to  be  a  thinker  and  the  thinker  always  a  worker ;  both 
should  be  gentlemen,  out  of  leisure,  in  leisure;  but  never  because  of 
leisure. 

Vocational  training  goes  further  than  making  the  man  fit  the  job. 
It  would  do  what  it  could  to  help  make  the  job  fit  the  man.  This  is 
no  idle  play  on  words  for  we  find  that  the  status  of  the  job  itself  is 
always  changing.  Scientific  applications  enter  into  it.  New  fields  of 
science  open  up.  New  questions  of  economics  arise.  When  a  man 
takes  only  a  job,  he  may  be  a  farmer.  When  he  trains  himself  for  the 
job,  he  is  likely  to  become  an  agriculturist.  A  man  may  be  either  a 
horse  doctor  or  a  veterinarian ;  a  plumber  or  a  sanitary  engineer ;  a 
machine  hand  or  a  machinist ;  a  politician  or  a  statesman.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  simple  question — Has  he  fitted  himself  to  the  lowest  level  of 
the  job,  or  has  he  brought  his  job  to  the  highest  level  of  the  man? 
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Some  professional  educators  and  some  so-called  practical  men  would 
attempt  to  confuse  us.  The  former  would  have  the  educative  process 
revolve  around  the  man.  The  other  would  have  it  revolve  around  the 
job;  but  Superintendent  Emerson  and  his  efficient  co-workers  in  all 
their  work  in  vocational  training  have  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  all 
knowledge  taught  in  the  schools  and  all  training  given  is  for  use  and 
not  for  service,  and  all  education  is  to  prepare  one  for  the  vocation 
of  living  and  living  well,  and  it  is  to  find  its  expression  in  a  better 
Man  and  a  better  Job. 

This  is  to  be  a  splendid  building.  It  is  said  to  be  fittingly  adapted 
to  its  purpose.  The  city  is  to  spend  a  goodly  sum  on  it.  Next  fall  there 
will  come  the  revolving  of  machine  tools,  the  flying  sparks  from  the 
forges,  the  fragrant  odors  from  the  food  laboratories,  the  pungent 
smells  from  chemical  reactions,  and  the  hurrying  footsteps  of  ambitious 
youth  as  it  passes  from  classroom  to  laboratory  and  to  shop. 

THE    HIGHEST  SERVICE  OF   THE   SCHOOL. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  pause  and  to  note  the  full  significance  of  these 
activities.  Are  we  simply  to  admire  the  building  itself?  Are  we  to 
look  only  at  the  dollars  it  represents  and  fail  to  see  the  dividends  to  be 
declared?  Are  we  to  admire  the  exterior  of  material  wealth  and  know 
nothing  of  the  interior  human  wealth?  Are  we  simply  to  count  the 
number  of  pupils  who  enter  its  doors  and  estimate  the  per  capita  cost 
of  instruction  and  learn  nothing  of  the  range  and  possibilities  of  the 
courses  of  instruction? 

Your  city  is  a  manufacturing  center.  It  produces  nearly  everything 
under  the  heavens.  May  she  continue  to  touch  thru  her  rails  of  iron 
and  her  pathways  of  water  the  markets  of  the  world.  But  in  her 
desire  to  produce  things  let  her  not  forget  to  produce  people.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  this  school  is  to  do  its  share  towards  making  the  city 
of  Buffalo  have  a  more  intelligent,  happy,  and  worthy  citizenship,  more 
productively  efficient,  more  filled  with  a  sense  of  that  social  and  in- 
dustrial justice  which  works  for  the  common  good  of  a  common  citizen- 
ship. 

I  see  a  Buffalo  of  the  future  filled  with  material  and  human  wealth, 
with  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  make  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow ; 
so  trained  that  they  will  do  the  world's  work  well  and  will  be  happy 
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in  the  doing  of  it ;  so  adapted  by  their  tastes  and  inclinations  to  the 
tasks  they  have  chosen  that  they  will  live  contented  lives;  so  prepared 
thru  citizenship  studies  that  they  will  be  ready  to  offer  as  one  man  their 
best  selves  for  the  preservation  of  social,  industrial  and  civic  decency. 

I  take  it  that  this  school  is  to  keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  health, 
character,  and  general  intelligence;  that  it  will  do  an  important  work 
in  training  people  to  exercise  skill  in  production  and  to  have  industrial 
intelligence  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  considerable  capacity  for 
personal  advancement  in  their  craft  or  vocation. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  quite  easy  to  teach  boys  to  saw  boards — 
to  teach  girls  to  mix  food  materials — to  teach  men  and  women  to  talk 
to  the  ballot  box — to  teach  them  how  to  build  fine  houses;  but  to  saw 
boards  with  a  love  for  the  job,  and  the  boss;  to  cook  foods  with  economy 
and  delight ;  to  vote  intelligently  when  once  inside  the  booth ;  to 
establish  a  truly  American  home,  are  not  quite  so  easy. 

One  might  even  go  further — to  have  to  work  under  a  boss  that  has 
no  industrial  sense  of  rights  of  labor;  to  be  obliged  to  buy  and  cook 
food  materials  adulterated  by  unscrupulous  manufacturers;  to  vote  a 
ticket  whose  nominees  are  but  the  puppets  of  a  political  boss;  and  to 
attempt  to  establish  a  home  in  an  environment  of  vice,  uncleanliness, 
and  disease  are  mighty  stiff  propositions. 

I  would  have  those  who  have  charge  of  this  school  think  of  the 
great  social  and  industrial  problems  which  this  school  is  to  help  its 
graduates  to  meet.  I  would  have  them  think  of  the  tremendous  social 
significance  of  industry  upon  the  complex  life  of  the  city,  of  the  un- 
solved problems  involved  in  relationship  between  capital  and  labor; 
of  the  awakening  of  the  people  to  a  new  realization  of  a  government 
for  and  by  the  people,  of  the  new  position  women  are  taking  in  the 
economic  and  political  world,  and  of  the  establishment  of  a  truly 
American  home  in  the  midst  of  the  city  congestion. 

These  are  questions  which  the  boys  and  girls  must  face  when  to- 
morrow they  walk  forth  into  the  world.  These  industrial  problems 
can  never  be  solved  by  those  who  believe  that  they  are  ordained  to  do 
all  the  heavy  thinking  for  the  so-called  masses,  that  they  are  the  chosen 
few  to  be  culturized  by  one  system  of  education  in  contrast  to  another 
system  for  those  who  in  the  minds  of  these  people  are  always  to  toil 
with  their  hands  and  do  no  thinking. 

I  congratulate  the  city  of  Buffalo  on  the  building  now  being  erected, 
on   the  broad   and   liberal   attitude  of   the   people  who   are   willing  to 
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support  the  institution,  but  even  more,  I  congratulate  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  about  to  attend  this  school,  for  after  all,  it  is  for  them 
that  it  is  built  and  for  them  it  is  to  be  managed. 

EDUCATION   FOR  A   FULL  LIFE. 

Just  a  word  as  to  some  of  the  specific  things  the  school  must 
do.  It  must  demonstrate  the  social  necessity  of  each  worker's  task 
by  showing  him  the  intimate  relation  of  his  personal  toil  to  all  other 
great  expressions  of  human  activity.  Feeding  a  machine  with  a  material 
of  which  he  has  no  knowledge,  producing  a  product  totally  unrelated 
to  the  rest  of  his  life  without  in  the  least  knowing  what  becomes 
of  it  is  unquestionably  deadening  to  his  intellectual  and  moral  life. 
If  the  shop  constantly  tends  to  make  a  specialist,  then  the  school 
must  offset  the  over-specialization  of  his  daily  work.  It  must  make 
it  possible  for  our  industrial  workers  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  cultural 
education  by  providing  means  for  it  to  rest  upon  an  economic  basis. 
It  will  be  a  grave  error  to  set  vocational  training  and  liberal  training 
in  sharp  antagonism  to  each  other.  The  purpose  of  the  former  is 
to  pave  the  way  to  some  appreciation  of  the  latter  and  to  provide  an 
economic  basis  for  it  to  rest  upon.  It  must  provide  vocational  training 
that  will  make  for  the  young  worker's  promotion  after  he  has  started 
on  his  industrial  career. 

It  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  providing  such  an  education 
as  will  assist  the  child  to  determine  properly  what  line  of  human  activity 
he  would  like  to  follow  or  at  which  he  has  the  requisite  ability  to 
succeed.  The  choice  of  occupations  has  been  left  to  chance.  No  one 
familiar  with  the  spirit  and  methods  of  vocational  training  will  presume 
to  say  that  this  training  is  to  fix  the  child,  inexorably,  in  one  groove 
for  life.  We  must  remember,  nevertheless,  that  children  do  make  their 
choice  of  occupations  and  leave  school  for  the  mill,  the  store,  or  the 
office  without  any  knowledge  of  their  fitness  for  work  or  any  special 
work  or  any  preparation  which  will  give  them  a  broad  outlook  on  the 
chosen  vocation. 

It  must  serve  the  interests  of  those  who  work  by  providing  evening 
courses.  We  refer  to  the  trade  schools  of  Germany  as  being  ideal ;  but 
we  forget  that  the  majority  of  these  schools  are  evening  schools  where 
a  portion  of  the  day  school  equipment  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  those 
already  engaged  in  the  trades.  This  school  will  open  all  its  shops,  its 
laboratories,   and   its   courses   in   science,   mathematics,   and   mechanical 
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drawing  to  those  who  have  the  greatest  need  for  the  instruction  which 
these  facilities  are  designed  to  give.  To  most  of  those  engaged  in 
industrial  occupations,  who  have  experienced  the  lack  of  opportunity 
in  the  modern  shop,  such  instruction  as  this  school  can  give  will  be  a 
liberal  education.  To  every  earnest  workman  such  a  plan  will  mean 
a  certain  degree  of  breadth  in  place  of  narrowness,  increased  power, 
greater  self-respect,  greater  value  to  himself  and  those  dependent  upon 
him.  Moreover,  the  young  man  who  has  been  stationed  for  five  years 
at  the  same  machine  and  m<ay  otherwise  remain  there  ten  years  longer, 
will  be  set  free  to  range  among  a  large  number  of  machines  and  become 
familiar  with  them  all. 

This  school  must  open  its  doors  to  those  who  can  attend  but  a  few 
hours  a  week.  I  refer  to  continuation  schools.  Germany  has  given  us 
the  word.  The  dull  monotony  of  the  factory  grind  will  be  broken  by 
attendance  upon  a  public  day  school  for  a  few  hours  a  week  in  order 
that  the  boy  may  receive  instruction  in  the  science  of  his  trade  and  in 
those  liberal  studies  which  will  make  for  joy  in  work. 

I  have  hardly  mentioned  the  problem  of  the  technical  education  of 
the  girl.  It  would  seem  that  the  greatest  field  offered  to  her  is  the 
elevation  of  the  home  to  its  place  in  American  life.  She  may  choose 
the  home  as  her  career,  not  because  she  can  have  no  other,  not  because 
she  can  in  no  other  way  support  herself,  but  because  she  believes  in  it 
as  the  place  and  means  of  education  and  perfecting  the  ideal  human 
being,  because  she  believes  that  it  is  worth  while  to  give  her  energy, 
skill,  and  thought  to  the  service  of  her  country  and  her  age. 

A  study  in  this  school  of  the  dignity  and  magnitude  of  the  relation- 
ships existing  between  the  household  and  world  industries  ought  to 
result  in  an  elevation  in  the  standard  of  nutrition ;  a  saner,  more 
appropriate  and  artistic  «tyle  of  clothing;  more  comfortable  and  at- 
tractive homes ;  the  attainment  of  the  maximum  efficiency  in  women's 
activities  at  the  minimum  cost  of  energy,  time,  and  money. 

The  aim  of  the  vocational  and  trade  courses  for  girls  is  two-fold : 
First,  to  enable  them  thru  the  right  sort  of  home-making  training,  to 
enter  homes  of  their  own  and  assume  household  duties  intelligently, 
perpetuating  the  type  of  home  that  will  bring  about  the  highest  standard 
of  health  and  morals,  second,  to  train  by  means  of  courses  of  trade 
instruction  for  work  in  distinctly  feminine  occupations. 

In  this  day  of  rejoicing  and  of  speech-making,  we  must  not  forget 
those   who   have   contributed    to   this   auspicious   occasion.      Little    did 
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Daniel  Upton  realize  when  he  entered  upon  his  work  in  this  city  eighteen 
years  ago,  as  a  teacher  of  drawing  and  manual  training,  that  the  seed 
which  he  dropped  would  bring  forth  this  great  tree  of  possible  knowledge 
and  training.  His  work  so  well  begun  has  extended  to  represent  every 
plan  of  industrial  education — intermediate  vocational  schools — evening 
trade  courses — home-making  courses,  and  girls'  industrial  schools.  Archi- 
tects and  builders  have  done  well  their  work  and  they  are  in  the  material 
order  of  events  to  be  well  paid  for  it.  But  other  men — for  example, 
your  principal,  Arthur  S.  Hurrell,  and  his  associates  have  given  hours 
of  their  time  outside  of  school — holidays,  vacations,  yea,  even  Sundays 
— to  furthering  the  plans  and  specifications  in  order  that  this  school 
plant  might  be  efficient  in  its  running  and  adapted  to  classroom  needs. 
Furthermore,  other  school  men  in  this  city,  those  having  charge  of  big 
educational  interests  peculiarly  their  own  have  given  their  support  in 
those  days,  which  we  may  now  well  forget,  when  this  building  propo- 
sition had  its  ups  and  downs.  They  might  easily  have  been  selfish  and 
emphasized  the  importance  of  their  own  needs,  but  they  gave  way  to  a 
school  need  which  has  proved  its  necessity  by  years  of  habitation  in 
absolutely  inadequate  quarters. 

Beginning  with  a  staff  of  four  teachers  offering  courses  of  instruction 
in  joinery,  pattern-making,  drawing,  English,  history,  and  mathematics, 
and  utilizing  a  few  spare  rooms  in  Grammar  School  No.  1 1 ,  the 
technical  and  academic  work,  as  well  as  the  facilities  for  instruction 
therein,  have  been  gradually  extended.  However,  this  expansion  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasingly  popular  demands 
for  technical  instruction  and  training,  for  the  school  during  the  past 
four  years  has  been  unable  to  add  materially  to  its  capacity  or  the  scope 
of  its  work  due  to  its  hampered  quarters  and  other  limitations. 

Last  and  most  of  all  we  do  honor  to  Superintendent  Emerson — 
patient,  earnest,  scholarly,  and  tactful  guardian  of  the  best  interests  of 
children  whether  the  question  be  one  of  better  public  health,  of  increased 
skill  of  hand,  of  thoro  proficiency  in  home-making,  of  clean-cut  citizen- 
ship training,  or  of  a  revival  of  purely  classical  study.  Mr.  Emerson 
wrote  on  October  22d,  1906  to  the  Common  Council — -"Every  large 
city  in  the  country  and  many  smaller  cities  already  have  one  or  more 
technical  high  schools  in  operation.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  there 
is  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  developing  a  high  school  of  this 
character  in  Buffalo,  and  that  many  friends  of  the  movement  consider 
it  all  important  that  the  Common  Council  should  take  steps  to  devote 
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the  Broadway  site  to  this  purpose."  Today  we  see  the  result  of  that 
letter,  and  let  me  assure  you  that  one  letter  of  eight  lines  did  not  build 
this  building.  It  took  many  committee  meetings,  lots  of  figuring,  and 
plenty  of  hard  work.  The  members  of  the  Common  Council  who  have 
given  freely  of  their  time  and  of  their  judgment  have  played  no  small 
part  in  bringing  about  the  result  which  stands  before  us  to-day.  Serving 
without  pay,  often  criticized  for  their  public  action,  they  have  given 
their  best  individual  effort  that  we  might  see  to-day  the  future  home 
of  this  school. 

THE    VISION. 

But  there  is  a  task  which  is  never  done:  This  school  has  only 
started  on  its  career.  The  shell  is  here;  the  equipment  is  soon  to  be 
placed;  and  then  comes  the  real  job.  In  September,  1913,  the  doors 
are  opened  and  in  stream  the  boys  and  girls  in  whose  faces  there  is  the 
light  of  God's  blessing,  in  whose  eyes  there  is  a  burning  desire  to  succeed, 
in  whose  hearts  there  is  devotion  to  the  Country's  needs.  Within  the 
doors  to  welcome  them,  there  are  teachers  who  are  artists  and  not  merely 
machine  hands.  They  are  to  take  this  human  clay  and  fashion  it  into 
the  various  shapes,  rather  than  dump  it  into  a  common  mold  between 
the  levers  of  tradition  and  of  uniformity.  They  are  to  remember  that 
they  work  in  a  studio,  and  not  in  a  brick  yard.  They  have  before  them 
as  their  model  the  image  of  the  perfect  man  of  to-morrow — sound, 
accomplished,  and  beautiful  in  body;  intelligent  and  sympathetic  in 
mind;  reverent  in  spirit;  and  productively  efficient.  The  teacher  and 
man-to-be  pupil  will  be  ready  to  place  these  qualities  at  the  service  of 
the  social  purpose  of  to-morrow. 

You  ask  what  is  this  social  purpose.  It  is  the  increase  not  alone  of 
material,  but  of  human  wealth. 


That  the  present  trend  toward  vocational  education — 
technical,  commercial,  agricultural,  domestic,  and  even  vo- 
cational in  the  narrow  sense — will  undoubtedly  force  a 
more  general  acceptance  of  new  definitions  of  what  con- 
stitutes liberal  culture  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  it 
will  do  aught  to  decrease  the  number,  either  actual  or  pro- 
portional, of  persons  possessed  of  a  good  sound  education  may 
WELL  BE  DOUBTED. — Elvvood  P.  Cubberly. 


UNITY  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 
Eugene  Davenport. 

THINKING  men  everywhere  now  agree  as  to  the  need  of  voca- 
tional education.  They  also  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  provided 
by  public  schools.  They  differ  mainly  in  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure,— the  machinery  that  ought  to  be  installed.  They  are  in  sub- 
stantial agreement,  I  think,  that  this  vocational  education  should  not 
be  limited  to  those  actually  in  school,  but  that  its  benefits  should 
be  extended  to  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  have  entered  the 
occupations,  especially  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen. 

The  writer  is  a  partisan  of  vocational  training.  He  would  have 
every  student  in  the  public  high  schools  devote  at  least  a  fourth  of  his 
time  to  vocational  studies  and  practice.  He  would  have  evening  schools, 
part-time  schools,  pre-apprentice  schools,  and  every  other  device  which 
would  help  the  large  class  of  the  younger  population,  in  business  or  out 
of  it,  technically  or  non-technically.  But  he  would  have  all  this  in- 
struction offered  in  the  form  of  definite  courses  to  be  administered  by 
a  single  board  under  a  single  system  of  education,  rather  than  in  the 
form  of  separate  schools  under  different  administrative  boards. 

Upon  this  point  agriculture  has  had  some  experience  worth  relating. 
The  Federal  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862  founded  a  national  system  of 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges.  It  was  left  optional  with  the 
states  whether  these  new  colleges  should  be  established  separately  or  in 
connection  with  existing  colleges  or  universities.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
both  systems  were  followed,  some  states  choosing  one  extreme  of  the 
alternative,  others  the  other. 

For  forty  years  it  looked  as  if  the  only  colleges  that  could  succeed 
were  those  organized  on  the  separate  basis ;  but  as  science  developed  in 
the  universities;  as  the  idea  of  agricultural  education  slowly  made  its 
way,  and  as  the  experiment  stations  extended  the  science  of  farming, 
the  time  came  when  agriculture  won  a  respectable  standing  as  a  uni- 
versity subject,  and  today  the  very  best  work  in  agriculture  is  done 
in  the  state  universities. 

Agriculture  prospers  best  in  connection  with  other  subjects  of  in- 
struction and  research,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  leads  inevitably 
to  educational  confusion  if  not  to  actual  contest.  The  truth  of  this 
observation  can  be  verified  almost  anywhere:     just  now  it  is  especially 
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evident  in  Iowa,  where  the  board  of  education  has  done  violence  to 
two  institutions  in  order  to  live  with  the  situation  that  has  developed 
on  their  hands  by  reason  of  the  organization  of  agriculture  and 
domestic  science  in  one  institution  with  all  other  subjects  in  another. 

We  have  had  within  our  own  affairs  some  experience  also  upon  the 
fundamental  mistake  of  too  much  separation  in  educational  organization. 
Originally  we  had  only  the  agricultural  college,  organized  for  in- 
struction. Then  came  the  evident  need  for  research  in  agriculture, 
and  instead  of  endowing  the  colleges  with  funds  for  investigation. 
Congress  established  an  entirely  new  organization, — the  experiment 
station.  Wherever  the  states  have  organized  the  college  and  the  station 
substantially  as  one  institution,  matters  have  progressed  much  more 
favorably  for  agriculture  than  where  the  college  is  organized  as  one 
institution  and  the  station  as  another. 

With  the  increasing  interest  in  agriculture,  the  need  of  a  much 
greater  extension  service  than  heretofore  has  become  apparent.  Profit- 
ing by  past  experience,  the  colleges  everywhere  agree  that  this  service 
should  be  organized  as  a  definite  department  of  the  agricultural  college 
and  not  as  a  separate  institution.  Wherever  it  has  been  tried  to  any 
extent  on  the  separate  plan,  even  in  a  small  way,  it  has  led  at  once 
to  confusion  and  tended  powerfully  to  the  destruction  of  the  university 
departments  of  agriculture. 

The  standard  objection  to  the  introduction  of  vocational  courses 
in  existing  schools  is  this :  that  the  schools  at  the  present  time  are 
decidedly  non- technical,  and  if  provided  with  funds  for  the  introduction 
of  vocational  courses,  they  would  in  some  cases  divert  them  to  other 
purposes,  and  in  all  cases  be  unable  to  administer  the  kind  of  education 
that  vocational  needs  demand. 

I  propose  as  an  antidote  to  this  condition,  which  only  partially 
exists,  the  so-called  system  of  advisory  boards,  one  for  each  vocational 
course,  such  advisory  board  to  be  chosen  largely  from  the  vocation 
concerned  and  to  cooperate  with  the  board  of  education  as  to  the  detail 
plans  for  instruction. 

We  are  not  without  experiences  at  this  point.  The  Experiment 
Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois  has  been  working  under  a  system 
of  advisory  boards,  seven  in  number,  for  the  last  ten  years.  They  are 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  farmers,  are  mostly  college  graduates,  and 
are  found  to  be  most  helpful  in  their  suggestions.  Indeed,  their  recom- 
mendations constitute  about  the  best  advice  which  the  trustees  of  the 
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University  can  secure  as  to  methods  of  administering  certain  funds  so 
as  to  insure  the  results  intended.  From  my  experience  I  am  sure  that 
the  plan  of  the  advisory  boards  is  entirely  feasible. 

If  such  a  system  of  advisory  boards  is  organized,  one  condition  is 
absolutely  necessary;  namely,  that  their  action  go  up  to  the  board  of 
education  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation  and  that  the  funds  involved 
cannot  be  spent  except  upon  this  recommendation.  I  would  not  give 
the  advisory  boards  the  veto  power,  because  that  puts  them  over  the 
board  of  education,  nor  would  I  give  the  board  of  education  the  power 
to  spend  money  except  upon  the  recommendation  of  these  boards.  This 
provision  puts  the  initiative  with  the  advisory  boards,  effectively  protects 
the  funds,  and  insures  their  use  for  the  general  purposes  intended ;  while 
it  does  not  impair  the  authority  of  the  board  of  education  nor  destroy 
the  unity  of  the  public  school  system. 


The  broad  fields  east  and  west  are  calling  for  young 

PEOPLE  WHO  are  IN  LOVE  WITH  THE  GREAT  OUTDOORS.  IDEAL- 
ISTS, ABOVE  ALL,  ARE  WANTED,  FOR  THE  TRUE  IDEALISTS  ARE 
THE  ONES  WHO  CAN  "TOIL  TERRIBLY."  THEY  ARE  THOSE 
WHO,  IN  ORDER  TO  MAKE  THEIR  DREAMS  COME  TRUE,  CAN 
HARNESS  THEMSELVES  UP  AND  TUG  AND  PULL.  OUR  COUNTRY 
NEEDS,  MOREOVER,  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  SO  KEENLY  WANT  TO 
GET  AT  THE  TRUTH  THAT  THEY  WILL  TEASE  NATURE  WITH 
THEIR  QUESTIONS  AND  NEVER  STOP  TILL  THEY  GET  THE  RIGHT 
ANSWERS,  WITH  ALL  THE  PROOFS.  ESPECIALLY  DOES  IT  NEED 
THOSE  RARE  PERSONS  WHO  KNOW  HOW  TO  INTENSIFY  THEIR 
OWN  WORKING  POWER  BY  JOINING  WITH  OTHERS  IN  A  COM- 
MON ciusE.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  new  agriculture. 

— Dora  Williams. 


FACILITIES  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Charles  A.   Prosser. 

IN  the  discussion  of  the  topic  "Facilities  for  Industrial  Education," 
the  term  "industrial  education"  as  distinguished  from  manual 
training  will  be  used  as  meaning  a  course  of  instruction  for  boys 
and  girls  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  who,  while  being 
trained  for  good  citizenship  as  well,  are  at  the  same  time  being  prepared 
for  successful  service  as  wage-earners  in  agriculture,  household  arts,  or 
industry.  Wherever  facilities  for  manual  training  or  training  in  the 
practical  arts  as  a  part  of  a  general  education  are  discussed,  this  will  be 
indicated. 

Those  who  are  attempting  to  bring  about  industrial  training  in  their 
communities  find  themselves  confronted  with  two  great  difficulties:  the 
lack  of  funds,  and  the  lack  of  knowledge,  in  this  new  field  where  the 
work  is  to  a  considerable  extent  yet  experimental,  as  to  the  kind  of  train- 
ing which  is  necessary  in  order  to  fit  boys  and  girls  properly  for  wage- 
earning  careers.  School  authorities  find  it  almost  impossible  to  secure 
funds  which  they  need  in  order  to  meet  the  new  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities in  the  general  education  of  the  child  which  our  day  is  thrusting 
upon  them.  This  not  only  requires  state  and  national  aid  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  local  communities  everywhere  to  take  up  practical  educa- 
tion, but  makes  it  necessary  also  that  the  work  should  be  begun  on  a  small 
scale  and,  unfortunately,  many  times  without  proper  facilities  for  carry- 
ing it  on  successfully. 

The  course  of  study  and  the  method  of  instruction  in  the  work 
cannot  be  arrived  at  by  the  theory  of  the  schoolmaster  from  within  the 
school  but  must  be  determined  as  the  result  of  the  study  of  the  particular 
industry  for  which  the  school  attempts  to  prepare  the  child.  In  many 
lines  of  Industrial  education  today  we  do  not  know  with  sufficient 
clearness  what  should  be  given  the  child  to  justify  us  in  carrying  on  the 
work  on  a  large  scale.  We  do  know,  in  part  at  least,  what  should  be 
done  in  training  girls  in  millinery,  dress-making,  machine  operating,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  for  home-making.  We  do  know  what 
we  should  do  in  training  boys  for  woodworking  and  metalworking.  We 
do  not  know,  for  example,  what  we  ought  to  do  as  yet  in  training  chil- 
dren for  textile  working  and  shoe  working. 
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These  considerations  make  it  necessary  that  school  systems  should 
proceed  on  an  experimental  basis  in  dealing  with  different  new  groups 
of  children  who  are  to  be  trained  and  with  new  lines  of  industry  which 
we  have  not  yet  entered  with  practical  education.  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  school  learn  the  kind  of  plant  and  equipment  necessary  in  order 
to  deal  with  the  problem  on  a  larger  scale. 

THE   QUESTION    OF   THE    PLANT    FOR   INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION. 

Sometimes  the  training  is  given  in  a  separate  school  and  sometimes 
in  a  department  of  the  regular  high  school.  Where  the  work  is  given 
in  a  separate  school,  three  kinds  of  plant  are  to  be  found  in  this  country: 
— the  special  building  erected  for  the  purpose  usually  by  an  issue  of 
bonds;  the  old  factory  building  remodeled  for  the  purpose;  and  the 
abandoned  schoolhouse  which  has  outlived  its  usefulness  for  general 
education  and  is  remodeled  to  serve  temporarily  for  industrial  training. 

The  Williamson  Trade  School  near  Philadelphia,  and  the  Wentworth 
Institute  at  Boston,  which  are  private  endowed  schools,  the  Worcester, 
Massachusetts  Trade  School  for  Boys,  and  the  Milwaukee  Trade  School 
for  Boys,  which  are  publicly  supported,  are  quartered  in  special  build- 
ings planned  for  the  purpose.  See  Fig.  1.  This  seems  to  be  a  wise  and 
safe  course  to  pursue  in  cases  where  the  local  authorities  are  certain  that 
they  know  just  what  kind  of  building  is  needed  to  meet  the  local  situa- 
tion. It  insures  proper  conditions  for  doing  the  work  from  the  start. 
There  is  danger  that  the  building  will  not  meet  the  changing  conception 
of  the  service  which  the  school  should  give  its  pupils.  Experience  seems 
to  show  that  where  a  special  building  is  erected  for  giving  industrial 
education  it  is  advisable  to  build  it  one  wing  at  a  time,  each  wing  being 
devoted  to  some  one  feature  of  the  work,  and  wings  being  added  from 
time  to  time  which  are  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school. 

The  New  Bedford  and  Springfield,  Massachusetts  Independent  In- 
dustrial Schools  and  the  Industrial  School  at  Rochester,  New  York, 
occupy  old  factory  buildings  which  have  been  remodeled  so  as  to  provide 
for  a  time  at  least  fairly  adequate  accommodations  for  the  school.  See 
Fig.  2.  This  method  of  housing  the  work  is  one  which  can  be  resorted 
to  successfully  in  communities  which  are  not  yet  ready  to  issue  bonds  in 
order  to  provide  a  special  building,  or  the  school  authorities  of  which 
have  not  yet  determined  just  the  kind  of  plant  they  need  to  meet  their 
changing  ideas  of  what  the  school  should  do.     The  plan  has  some  excel- 
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2.      MACHINE  SHOP,  NEW   BEDFORD,  MASS.,  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS.      AN 
OLD    FACTORY    BUILDING    HAS    BEEN    MADE    TO    SERVE    AS    A    SCHOOL. 
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lent  features  to  commend  it.  The  rent  for  the  old  factory  is  small. 
Plenty  of  floor  space  is  usually  secured.  The  school  has  from  the  start 
an  air  of  reality  and  commercialism  that  appeals  to  many  children  who 
desire  to  go  to  work.  Alterations  in  the  building  are  readily  and  cheaply 
made.  Changes  and  additions  to  the  building  and  the  installation 
of  fixtures  and  equipment  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  productive 
work  of  a  kind  not  offered  by  the  special  industrial  school  building. 
See  also  Fig.  3. 

The  factory  building,  however,  is  usually  poorly  adapted  for  school 
purposes.  Sometimes  the  location  is  bad ;  usually  the  lighting  is  poor 
and  the  heating  ararngements  inadequate.  Such  buildings  should  proba- 
bly be  regarded  as  a  makeshift  or  device  to  be  used  for  a  period  of,  let 
us  say,  from  three  to  five  years  as  the  first  step  in  the  introduction  of 
industrial  education  in  the  community. 

The  Newton,  Lowell,  and  Somerville  Independent  Industrial  Schools, 
of  Massachusetts,  are  quartered  in  old  schoolhouses  which  have  been 
remodeled.  See  Fig.  4.  This  method  of  introducing  industrial  educa- 
tion is  good  when  the  community  is  carrying  on  a  small  experiment  or 
beginning  in  the  work.  The  expense  for  rent  of  the  factory  or  issue  of 
bonds  at  a  time  when  this  might  be  burdensome  to  the  community  is 
avoided.  School  authorities  are  able  to  find  out  thru  this  kind  of  small 
beginning  what  should  be  done  on  a  larger  scale  with  any  kind  of  train- 
ing. An  opportunity  is  given  to  prove  the  worth  of  the  work  before 
larger  public  funds  are  asked  for.  Public  sentiment  is  created  in  favor 
of  the  new  kind  of  education  and  the  public  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
presence  of  the  new  kind  of  education  and  the  need  of  its  adequate 
support  by  the  community. 

Abandoned  schoolhouses,  however,  are  poorly  adapted  to  the  work. 
The  lighting  is  always  poor;  the  rooms  are  not  the  right  shape  and  size; 
the  construction  of  the  building  is  not  adapted  to  the  use  of  machinery; 
the  building  does  not  appeal  to  the  children  from  any  standpoint.  See 
Fig.  5. 

Experience  shows  that,  on  the  whole,  the  best  methods  of  establish- 
ing a  school,  in  the  order  of  their  desirability,  are: 

( 1 )  The  special  school  fully  equipped ; 

(2)  The  old  factory  building  remodeled; 

(3)  The  abandoned  schoolhouse  remodeled. 

The  chances  are  that  some  of  the  states  will  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  of  industrial  education  in  separate  departments  of  the  regular 
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high  school.  The  Page  Bill,  providing  federal  aid  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, leaves  it  optional  with  the  states  in  the  exercise  of  their  autonomy 
to  use  federal  money  for  industrial  training  in  separate  schools  or  in  de- 
partments of  the  regular  high  schools,  or  in  both.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time,  because  of  the  academic  tra- 
ditions of  the  regular  high  school,  the  chances  for  effective  work  in 
practical  education  are  much  better  when  it  is  given  in  a  separate  school 
with  a  separate  principal,  separate  teachers,  separate  courses  of  study 
and  equipment.  It  is  probable  that  twenty-five  years  from  now,  as  the 
result  of  the  experiments  that  are  now  being  carried  on  whereby  stan- 
dards in  effective  training  are  being  worked  out,  many  high  schools  will 
be  able  to  do  good  work  in  fitting  boys  and  girls  for  useful  employment 
that  would  not  do  so  now.  At  any  rate,  there  is  great  need  for  the  de- 
velopment of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  regular  high  school  in  dealing 
with  this  problem  and  for  the  approach  to  it  always  in  the  experimen- 
tal spirit. 

Where  vocational  training  is  attempted  by  the  regular  high  school, 
certain  conditions  need  to  be  created  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  success- 
fullj'.  The  door  of  the  industrial  education  department  should  be  open 
to  the  fourteen-year-old  boy  able  to  take  the  course  even  if  he  has  not 
graduated  from  the  elementary  school.  He  is  the  boy  who  usually  is 
going  into  the  industries  to  be  a  machinist,  a  carpenter,  an  electrical 
worker  or  a  printer.  In  the  development  of  the  service  to  these 
wage-earners,  the  high  school  must  learn  to  follow  the  boy  to  the  in- 
dustry and  thru  a  part-time  arrangement  with  the  employer  bring  him 
back  for  a  portion  of  his  working  week  for  the  training  he  needs. 

In  most  places,  at  least,  the  teachers  who  give  the  instruction  in  such  a 
department  of  the  high  school  must  be  teachers  with  preparation,  ex- 
perience, and  sympathetic  point  of  view  different  from  the  equipment 
of  those  who  teach  in  the  regular  academic  departments  of  the  school. 
Teachers  of  industrial  or  trade  work  should  have  had  successful  ex- 
perience in  the  occupations  taught.  Teachers  of  the  technical  and  aca- 
demic work  should  have  had  sufficient  contact  with  the  industries  for 
which  the  children  are  being  fitted  to  enable  them  to  understand  and 
to  deal  successfully  with  the  kind  of  boys  and  girls  they  must  handle. 
The  academic  work  must  be  of  a  kind  entirely  different  from  that  which 
is  given  to  those  who  are  fitting  for  college. 

There  should  be  an  absolute  differentiation  in  the  industrial  or  voca- 
tional training  from  that  of  the  regular  high  school  in  all  practical  and 
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technical  work  at  least.  The  departments  of  industrial  education  should 
be  under  a  separate  department  head  who  is  an  expert  in  the  work.  He 
should  be  regarded  as  an  expert  by  the  principal  of  the  high  school  and 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  under  him  there  should  be  a  corps  of 
teachers  especially  adapted  for  the  kind  of  instruction  which  needs  to  be 
given. 

While  the  children  of  the  department  of  industrial  education  might 
well  participate  in  the  social  activities  of  the  school,  the  best  results  will 
be  secured  where  their  training  is  given  in  a  distinct  wing  of  the  building 
erected  or  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  The  difference  in  the  character 
of  the  work  which  they  are  carrying  on  requires  such  a  separation  for 
much  of  the  day. 

i  THE  QUESTION   OF   EQUIPMENT   FOR  THE  WORK. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  for  an  industrial  school  to  have  a  complete 
building  and  equipment  turned  over  to  it  at  the  outset.  If  the  pupil 
is  to  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  industry,  his  training  must 
be  real.  If  it  is  real,  it  must  be  given  in  a  productive  shop,  making 
useful  things  that  can  be  utilized  in  the  school  system  or  sold  on  the 
open  market  at  or  above  the  market  price.  See  Fig.  6.  Schools  giving 
training  in  such  subjects  as  woodworking,  metalworking,  electrical 
working,  can  readily  find  use  for  the  work  of  the  pupils  either  in  the 
building  itself  or  in  the  school  system.  Every  school  should  make  a 
part  of  its  own  equipment.  This  has  been  done  by  most  of  the  industrial 
and  trade  schools.  See  Fig.  7.  Enough  equipment  ought  to  be  bought 
at  the  outset  to  start  the  work.  Sometimes  an  equipment  sufficient  to 
give  the  first  year's  training  is  bought,  after  which  the  pupils  are  able 
to  make  most  at  least  of  the  tools  and  machines  and  facilities  necessary 
for  their  further  training  in  the  following  years. 

Where  schools  find  themselves  with  limited  resources  at  the  start, 
much  secondhand  equipment  for  use  in  the  first  year  of  the  work  at 
least,  can  be  bought  that  will  serve  its  purpose  well.  In  the  other  years 
of  the  course,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  very  latest  and  best  machinery 
so  that  when  the  boy  leaves  the  school  he  will  be  familiar  with  it  and  can 
take  his  place  in  the  shop  successfully. 

One  of  the  handicaps  under  which  the  school  shop  must  always  labor 
is  that  of  keeping  its  machinery  from  time  to  time  fully  abreast  of  the 
best  equipment  of  the  commercial  shop.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
can  be  done  altogether  successfully.     Under  the  stress  of  competition, 
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the  commercial  shop  changes  its  equipment  from  time  to  time.  The 
school  without  such  competition  is  very  likely  to  remain  content  with 
machinery  that  is  behind  the  times.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
why  the  part-time  scheme  of  education  that  enables  a  boy  to  get  the  most 
of  his  practical  training  in  the  industry  itself  promises  to  be  most  effec- 
tive in  dealing  with  the  great  body  Of^wage-earners  between  fourteen 
and  eighteen  years  of  age.  '" 

Many  enthusiastic  supporters  of  part-time  education  have  been  led 
to  claim  that  all  the  equipment  the  school  needs  in  dealing  with  the 
wage-earner  for  the  time  which  it  demands  away  from  the  shopwork  is 
a  teacher,  a  textbook,  a  blackboard,  and  some  desks.  In  their  enthusiasm 
they  fail  to  recognize  the  conditions  under  which  most  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  industries  labor.  Large  scale  production,  extreme  di- 
vision of  labor,  and  the  specialized  machine  have  supplanted  the  artisan 
or  tradesman  with  the  machine-worker.  The  old  trades  in  which  men 
were  able  to  get  experience  with  all  the  different  tools,  machines,  and 
processes  of  their  callings  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Modern  industry 
does  not  give  the  worker  a  chance  to  get  a  broad  experience  in  working 
with  different  machines.  The  typical  boy  who  comes  to  the  part-time 
school  will  be  one  who  is  spending  his  entire  time  at  one  machine  making 
one  small  part  or  portion  of  the  final  output  of  the  factory. 

The  schools  must  always  take  the  boy  as  it  finds  him  and  give  to 
him  the  training  he  needs.  In  giving  part-time  instruction  to  the  worker 
at  the  specialized  machine,  the  school  must  provide  under  the  school  root, 
if  it  is  to  meet  modern  industrial  conditions,  a  sufficient  amount  of 
equipment  to  enable  the  boy  to  get  the  elementary  practice  and  experience 
at  the  machines,  with  the  tools  and  in  the  process  which  the  shop 
denies  him  and  which  is  necessary  to  his  insight,  interest,  and  growth 
in  the  occupation.  Every  experience  goes  to  show  that  a  minimum 
amount  of  equipment  under  the  school  roof  is  necessary  as  a  teaching 
device  which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  closely  correlate 
or  connect  the  instruction  which  he  is  giving  with  the  shop  processes  as 
they  can  be  illustrated  on  the  machines. 

One  great  mistake  which  many  manual  training  and  technical  high 
schools  have  made,  and  which  industrial  schools  are  in  danger  of  making, 
is  that  of  providing  a  large  number  of  tools  and  machines  of  one  kind 
rather  that  a  smaller  number  of  different  tools  and  machines.  There 
are  manual  training  and  technical  high  schools  in  this  country  where  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  teaching  of  pupils  in  groups  enough  metal  lathes 
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have  been  secured  to  provide  one  for  each  pupil  in  the  largest  section 
which  the  school  handles.  This  policy  requires  both  an  enormous  build- 
ing with  many  different  shop  rooms  and  a  large  outlay  of  money  for 
equipment  for  the  work,  much  of  which  is  unnecessary  and  dooms  the 
school  forever  to  a  system  of  training  where  the  pupil  is  taught  by  the 
exercise  rather  than  the  job  method,  where  individual  instruction  has  no 
place,  and  where  the  pupils  are  handled  entirely  in  groups.  The  same 
amount  of  money  put  into  a  more  varied  equipment  would  enable  the 
school,  whether  it  be  a  manual  training  school  or  industrial  or  trade 
school,  to  deal  with  the  pupils  individually  so  as  to  give  each  a  wider 
range  of  experience  with  different  machines,  substitute  the  individual 
for  the  group  method  of  instruction,  and  to  approach  more  nearly  the 
conditions  of  real  shopwork  so  necessary  in  the  proper  training  for  success 
in  the  industries. 

Many  are  coming  to  believe  that  training  in  the  practical  arts  for 
boys  and  girls  between  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age  in  order  to 
uncover  taste  and  ability  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  program  of  vocational- 
guidance  and  direction.  If  children  are  to  find  out  what  they  would 
like  to  do,  and  what  they  are  fitted  to  do,  this  training  in  the  practical 
arts  should,  during  the  two  years  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  bring  the  chil- 
dren in  contact  with  experiences  drawn  from  many  different  callings. 
A  course  in  woodworking  alone  only  determines  whether  or  not  the  boy 
would  like  to  follow  woodworking  and  whether  he  could  do  it  success- 
fully. The  same  is  true  of  a  course  in  metalworking  alone.  The  school  day 
should  be  lengthened  and  not  less  than  three  hours  per  day  given  to 
training  in  the  practical  arts  in  which  the  boy  is  subjected  to  a  series 
of  jobs,  projects,  enterprises,  or  experiences  drawn  from  woodworking, 
metalworking,  electrical  working,  printing,  bookbinding,  gardening, 
leather  working,  clay  modeling,  etc.  This  work  should  be  given  not 
with  the  expectation  that  it  is  to  meet  trade  standards  but  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  boy  an  insight  into  the  occupations  among  which  he  might 
choose  a  life  work. 

If  such  a  scheme  as  this  were  carried  out,  instead  of  having  a  car- 
penter shop  filled  with  carpenter  benches  and  a  printing  shop  full  of 
printer's  cases,  the  school  shop  would  be  equipped  with  a  small  number 
of  tools  and  machines  necessary  to  give  in  an  elementary  way  experiences 
in  different  occupations,  and  the  progress  of  the  boy  thru  the  work 
would  be  stated  in  terms  of  experiences  which  he  would  carry  on  indi- 
vidually, drawn  from  these  different  lines  of  employment.    Such  a  varied 
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equipment  would  not  take  any  more  room  than  that  now  occupied  for 
straight  courses  in  wood  or  metal  and  would  cost  no  more  than  the 
amount  which  is  now  devoted  by  school  authorities  to  the  purchase  of 
duplications  of  the  same  kind  of  equipment  for  some  one  line  of  work 
which  does  not  provide  any  test  of  the  pupil  outside  of  that  one  line 
and  which  does  not  afford  any  data  upon  which  an  intelligent  choice 
or  advice  could  be  given  to  him  at  the  age  of  fourteen  when  he  is  facing 
the  question  of  what  he  shall  do. 

Doubtless  in  these  early  years  of  its  growth  industrial  education  will 
have  a  difficult  time  to  secure  its  fair  share  of  money  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  the  proper  plant  and  equipment.  If  the  public  wants  schools 
that  will  better  serve  the  needs  of  its  children,  it  must  give  more  money 
by  taxation  for  their  support.  When  the  public  comes  to  feel,  as  it  is 
coming  to  feel  strongly,  that  it  is  not  only  as  wise  but  as  equitable  to 
train  the  many  for  successful  service  in  life  as  it  is  to  train  the  few  for 
professional  and  technical  leadership,  it  will  find  the  way  and  the  means 
by  which  vocational  education  will  receive  at  least  as  liberal  support  as 
that  which  has  been  given  to  the  general  education  of  those  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  college  and  professional 
careers.  It  is  probably  fortunate  at  the  present  time,  when  industrial 
education  is  finding  its  field  and  the  kind  of  training  it  is  to  give  for 
different  callings,  that  it  is  being  checked  in  a  too  rapid  development, 
which  would  be  fatal  to  its  final  success,  by  the  lack  of  large  resources 
with  which  to  carry  on  work  that  now  needs  to  be  approached  carefully, 
cautiously,  and  experimentally. 


The  sure  basis  of  a  nation's  strength  is  in  industry  as  much 
as  in  intellect,  and  in  skill  as  much  as  in  resources.    the 

assurance  of  a  nation's  GREATNESS  IS  IN  THE  EQUIPOISE  OF  MENTAL 

AND  MANUAL  ACTIVITIES. — Andrew   S.  Draper. 


DEVELOPMENT   OF   AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION    IN 
THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  OHIO. 

Fannie  Ragland. 

THE  development  of  agricultural  education  in  Ohio  may  be  divided 
into  four  periods:  (1)  The  period  during  which  the  subject 
was  discussed  and  agitated  thru  the  Farmers'  Institutes;  (2) 
The  period  of  the  agricultural  club  movement;  (3)  The  period  during 
which  agriculture  was  introduced  into  the  schools;  (4)  The  period  of 
legislation. 

The  desirability  of  introducing  agriculture  into  the  rural  schools 
was  recognized  as  early  as  1882. 

In  1882,  in  my  annual  address  as  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, I  recommended  that  the  convention  request  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law 
requiring  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  state.' 

Reasons  given  for  its  introduction  were  based  largely  upon  practices  in 
Europe.  Later  discussions  in  the  Institutes  were  based  more  directly  on 
conditions  of  country  life  in  Ohio.  It  was  noted  that  the  rural  popu- 
lation of  the  state  was  diminishing.  A  few  progressive  thinkers  felt 
that  the  schools  were  not  doing  what  they  should  to  unite  the  thought 
of  the  country  boy  with  the  life  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  Senti- 
ments to  this  effect  appeared  in  the  discussions  at  the  Farmers'  Institutes. 

The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  minister,  the  teacher,  the  merchant,  the  success- 
ful business  man  are  the  ideals  for  which  the  courses  of  study  are  usually 
prepared.  Farmers  pay  their  taxes  and  then  wonder  why  the  graduates  of  the 
high  school  never  stay  on  the  farm.  The  country  school  has  been  a  mighty 
factor  in  the  exodus  from  the  farms  to  the  villages  and  cities.^ 

Thru  these  Institutes  it  was  recommended  that  the  problems  of  the 
arithmetic  class,  the  literature  of  the  reading  class,  and  the  application 
of  principles  in  chemistry  and  physics  center  around  the  experiences  of 
the  boy.  Beautifying  school  grounds  by  means  of  trees  and  flower  beds 
was  also  suggested.  These  suggestions  probably  found  an  expression  in 
school  practice  in  various  localities  long  before  they  received  any  public 
notice. 

'Ohio  Agricultural  Report  for   1896,  p.  463. 

'  Ohio  Agricultural  Report  of  1903,  pp.  600-604. 
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Among  the  first  accounts  of  work  done  in  agriculture  in  the  rural 
schools  of  Ohio  is  the  account  of  the  work  done  by  A.  B.  Graham  in  the 
schools  of  Springfield  Township,  Clark  County,  Ohio. 

Six  years  ago  there  worked  with  me a  teacher 

who  was  able  to  have  his  pupils  do  some  manual  work  with  tools.  This  work 
was  successful  and  I  had  about  decided  to  take  up  this  work  in  Springfield 
Township.  But  I  still  believed  that  something  of  agriculture  was  the  natural 
manual  work  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  rural  districts.  Something  was  known 
about  the  agricultural  experiment  work  for  boys  in  Illinois.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  written  to  for  information  on  the  use  of  school  gardens  for 
rural  schools.  He  called  my  attention  to  three  or  four  counties  in  Illinois  where 
work  is  being  done  on  the  farms  by  boys  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  Illinois.  Inquiry  was  made  of  you  some  time  in  the 
last  of  January  as  to  what  might  be  done  for  our  boys;  you  referred  me  to 
N.  H.  Goddard  of  the  Agricultural  Student  Union;  he  suggested  that  experi- 
menting with  four  varieties  of  corn— Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  Riley's  Lavonte, 
Clarage  and  Boone  County  White— would  be  interesting  work  for  boys. 

I  thought  if  twenty-five  boys  could  be  secured  our  teachers  would  be  doing 
well.  When  the  list  was  completed  on  the  first  of  March,  it  had  eighty-one 
names  .  .  .  Each  district  in  our  township  was  represented.  The  most  of 
the  teachers  showed  great  interest  in  the  work.  .  .  .  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  parents  are  interested  in  the  work.  .  .  .  It  is  especially  interesting 
to  them  to  know  that  agricultural  work  is  looked  upon  with  favor  by  our  own 
university  faculty  and  all  well  informed  persons.' 

The  success  of  this  club  aroused  such  interest  and  enthusiasm  that 
when  the  Ohio  State  University  decided  to  establish  an  Agricultural 
Extension  Department  in  1904,  Mr.  Graham  was  asked  to  be  Superin- 
tendent of  Agricultural  Extension  Work  in  Ohio.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
practice  the  work  done  by  this  department  was  for  a  time  confined 
mainly  to  work  with  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  rural  schools.  This 
was  carried  on  in  two  ways:  (1)  Thru  the  agricultural  club;  (2) 
Thru  a  campaign  for  the  centralized  rural  school. 

To  accomplish  this  work  the  department  kept  in  touch  with  and 
helped  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  several  ways.  ( 1 )  The  superintendent 
of  the  department  addressed  teachers'  institutes,  gatherings  of  pupils, 
and  farmers'  institutes  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  (2)  Thru  the 
Extension  Office  suggestions  were  made  for  the  organization  of  clubs. 
Pupils  and  teachers  were  encouraged  to  keep  this  office  in  close  touch 

'  From  a  letter  written  by  A.  B.  Graham  to  Thomas  F.  Hunt.  In  Thomas 
F.  Hunt's  "Rural  School  Agriculture."  Ohio  State  University  Bulletin,  Series 
7,  Number  22,  pp.  6-8. 
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with  the  work  of  such  clubs.  (3)  Beginning  with  1905,  Extension  Bul- 
letins were  published.  Ten  such  bulletins  have  been  published  each  year 
since,  except  in  1911  when  a  bulletin  was  published  each  month.  Each 
bulletin  was  composed  of  one  or  two  rather  detailed  accounts  of  possible 
work  for  the  clubs  or  schools.  The  work  consisted  of  a  study  of  such 
topics  as :  corn,  soil,  trees,  insects,  and  milk.  Thru  these  bulletins  Mr. 
Graham  also  incited  much  enthusiasm  by  giving  accounts  of  work  ac- 
complished by  various  clubs.  (4)  This  department  also . furnished  the 
members  of  the  clubs  such  material  as  corn  and  litmus  paper  for  their 
experimental  work,  and  record  blanks  on  which  accurate  records  could 
be  kept  and  sent  to  the  Extension  Department. 

About  the  time  that  the  extension  work  was  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Graham  there  were  in  Ohio  at  least  16  clubs  with  a  membership  of  700.* 
In  1910  the  membership  was  approximately  5000."  It  is  difficult  to 
gather  information  on  this  subject,  j'et  the  membership  for  1910  does  not 
in  all  probability  represent  the  maximum  membership,  for  the  schools 
had  begun  the  work  formerly  carried  on  by  the  clubs.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  1908  the  announcements  made  in  the  extension  bul- 
letins were  addressed  to  the  boys  and  girls  rather  than  to  the  members 
of  the  clubs  as  formerly. 

Not  only  were  the  club  activities  taken  over  by  the  school  but  the 
subject  of  agriculture  was  made  a  school  subject  in  many  schools.  In 
the  extension  bulletins  of  1906  and  1907  it  was  reported  that  agriculture 
was  being  taught  in  many  of  the  centralized  schools.  The  school  report 
for  1907  announced  that  the  subject  had  been  introduced  into  500  schools 
of  the  state."  In  1908  it  was  reported  thru  the  extension  bulletins  that 
the  consolidated  school  at  New  Holland,  Ohio,  had  made  agriculture  a 
required  subject.  When  the  subject  became  a  part  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum, as  was  above  suggested,  the  informal  work  of  the  club  became 
unnecessary. 

Thus  in  Ohio  the  state  superintendent  of  agricultural  extension  work  writes 
that  most  boys'  and  girls'  club  activities  are  now  conducted  as  a  part  of  the 
school  work  and  that  agricultural  clubs  as  such  are  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past,  so  that  no  separate  records  or  statistics  are  now  generally  kept  in  the  state.'^ 

'"Boys  Agricultural  Clubs."  Dick  J.  Crosby.  Yearbook  of  United  States- 
Department  of  Agriculture,   1904,   p.  493. 

""Boys'  and  Girls'  Agricultural  Clubs,"  by  F.  W.  Howe.  United  States. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  385,  p.  23. 

"Ohio  School  Report,  1907,  p.  10. 

'"Boys'  and  Girls'  Agricultural  Clubs,"  by  F.  W.  Howe.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  385    (1910),  p.  23. 
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As  this  work  was  taken  over  by  the  schools,  the  attention  of  the  ex- 
tension department  was  directed  more  and  more  to  the  work  with 
adults.  The  evidence  of  the  teachers'  interest  in  agriculture  as  a 
school  subject  was  shown  in  1906  by  the  adoption  of  James'  Practical 
Agriculture  by  the  teachers'  reading  circle.  During  1906  over  ten 
thousand  teachers  were  reading  this  book  on  agriculture.  The  same  year 
the  Ohio  State  Normal  College  of  Miami  University  commenced  train- 
ing teachers  of  agriculture. 

By  1910  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  agriculture 
into  the  schools  had  become  so  strong  that  a  law  was  enacted  which  reads 
in  part  as  follows: 

Any  Board  of  Education  may  establish  and  maintain agricultural 

schools in   connection   with   the   public   school   system   and 

pay  the  expense  of  establishing  and  maintaining  such  schools  from  the  public 
school  funds,  as  other  expenses  are  paid.' 

An  investigation  was  made  by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
to  find  out  the  attitude  of  the  farmers,  in  the  various  parts  of  the  state, 
toward  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  the  schools  of  the  state.  The 
replies  seemed  to  justify  the  presentation  of  the  Cahill  bill  which  became 
law  in  1911. 

Section  I  of  this  act  •provides,  "that  agriculture  be  added  to  and  made  one 
of  the  branches  of  education  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  said  state 
of  Ohio,  which  schools  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  state;  in  any 
village,  township  or  special  school  district;  provided,  however,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  city  school  districts  of  said  state."  Section 
II  provides,  "that  the  state  of  Ohio  be  divided  into  four  districts  to  be  mapped 
out,  located,  and  defined  by  the  state  commissioner  of  common  schools  of  said 
state   of   Ohio."      Section   III   provides,    "that   the   state   commissioner   of   common 

schools  shall  superintend  all  such  agricultural  education  in  Ohio and 

shall    appoint    in    each of    said    agricultural    districts a    person 

known    as    a   district   supervisor   of    agriculture   whose   duty   it   shall   be   to   visit 

and  cooperate  with  the  several  boards  of  education mapping  out  such  a 

course  of  study  in  agriculture  as  they  may  think  best  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  respective  school  districts;  to  visit  the  county  teachers' 
institutes  in  every  county  of  this  district  and  give  public  instruction  in  the 
teaching   of   agriculture    :   to  encourage   county   agriculture   societies." 

Following  this  act  was  another,  amending  Section  7830  of  the 
general  code  to  read  in  part  as  follows: 

Sec.  7830.  No  person  shall  be  employed  or  enter  upon  the  performance  of 
his  duties  as  teacher   in   any  elementary  school   supported   wholly  or   in    part   by 

'School  Laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio.     1910,  Section  7722. 
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the  state  in  any  village,  township  or  special  school  district,  who  has  not  obtained 

from  a  board  of  school  examiners  having  legal  jurisdiction  a  certificate ; 

that  he  or  she  is  qualified  to  teach on  or  after  September  first,  1912, 

elementary  agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  suggested  by  Section  III  of  the  Act, 
introducing  agriculture  into  the  rural  schools,  the  teachers  have  been 
further  assisted  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  by  the  publication 
of  two  bulletins  describing  in  some  detail  possible  work  for  the  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
teachers  are  receiving  assistance  from  the  state  universities,  private 
colleges,  educational  magazines,  and  the  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agricultural  Education.  Of  the  state  universities,  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  Ohio  State  University  continues  the  publication  of  bul- 
letins and  has  transferred  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Education  to 
the  College  of  Education;  the  work  in  Miami  University  referred  to 
above,  has  developed  into  two  courses  for  the  training  of  teachers,  two 
years  and  four  years  in  length,  respectively;  similar  work  is  being  carried 
on  at  Ohio  University.  Since  agricultural  education  has  become  man- 
datory in  the  rural  schools  of  the  state,  nine  private  colleges  have  intro- 
duced the  subject.  In  August,  1911,  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly 
and  the  Ohio  Teacher  opened  departments  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject 
of  agriculture.  The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural 
Education,  founded  during  the  summer  of  1911,  announces  that  begin- 
ning with  February,  1912,  it  will  publish  a  Supplement  to  School 
Agriculture.' 

'A  semi-monthly  paper  devoted  to  agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  manual 
training,  published  at  Springfield,  Mass.  First  publication  appeared  Oct.  1, 
1910. 


Education   for  the   farmer   must   not  lead 

HIM    away    from    the    FARM,   BUT   TEACH    HIM    TO 
BRING    THE    BEST    FROM    THE    OUTSIDE    WORLD    INTO 

FARM  LIFE. — Ruth  Mary  Weeks. 


SECOND  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  VOCATIONAL 

GUIDANCE. 

William  T.  Bawden. 

THE  individual  who  has  not  kept  in  touch  with  the  progress  of 
events  in  this  field  will  hardly  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
extent  of  the  recent  development  of  the  idea  of  vocational 
guidance.  Not  many  years  ago  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  there  was 
any  such  thing  as  vocational  guidance  as  a  conscious  social  aim.  At  any 
rate,  it  did  not  exist  in  any  organized  and  efficient  form. 

There  has,  of  course,  been  vocational  guidance  since  the  beginning 
of  human  relationship,  in  the  sense  that  older  individuals  have  advised 
with  younger  ones  with  reference  to  their  future  activities,  and  have 
more  or  less  consciously  influenced  their  choice  of  life  work.  For 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  years  there  has  certainly  been  uncon- 
scious vocational  guidance  in  the  sense  that  society,  by  its  stratification 
and  by  its  natural  cleavage  into  groups  determined  by  the  occupations 
of  the  older  members  of  these  groups,  has  assisted  in  determining,  and 
has  in  innumerable  cases  definitely  prescribed,  the  choice  of  vocation  for 
the  individual. 

But  when  one  talks  about  vocational  guidance  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year  1912,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  define  somewhat  specifically 
what  aspect  of  a  great  movement  he  is  talking  about. 

A  good  idea  of  the  comprehensive  character  of  vocational  guidance, 
as  it  now  lies  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  at  work  upon  its  problems, 
may  be  gained  by  noting  the  main  divisions  of  the  program  of  the  Second 
National  Conference  on  Vocational  Guidance,  which  was  held  in  New 
York,  October  23  to  26,  1912.  Each  of  the  following  topics  served  as 
a  means  of  determining  the  discussion  at  one  of  the  sessions:  Placement; 
Follow-up;  Study  of  Occupations;  Scholarships;  Vocational  Analysis; 
Opportunities  for  Vocational  Training;  Methods  of  Vocational  Direc- 
tion ;  Relation  of  Vocational  Guidance  to  the  Employer. 

FINDING  JOBS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

One  of  the  liveliest  discussions  was  that  precipitated  at  the  first 
session  of  the  Conference  by  a  consideration  of  the  means  used  in  the 
effort  to  find  employment  for  boys  and  girls  who  drop  out  of  school. 
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A  few  years  ago  this  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  main  business  of 
vocational  guidance,  but  this  discussion  succeeded  in  raising  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  those  present  a  very  serious  question  as  to  whether  it  is  in 
place  at  all. 

The  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  those  taking  part  in  the  discussion 
was  evidently  in  favor  of  making  every  effort  to  retain  children  under 
sixteen  in  school,  in  order  to  train  them  for  more  skilled  occupations. 
Full  appreciation  was  expressed  for  the  personal  helpfulness  of  all 
those  individuals  and  institutions  who  have  aided  children  in  finding 
positions  when  absolutely  necessary,  but  it  seemed  to  be  agreed  that  the 
real  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  an  extension  of  vocational  training 
opportunities  for  immature  children  who  have  lost  interest  in  academic 
instruction.  While  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  advisability  of  raising  the  compulsory  school  age  to  sixteen  years  at 
the  present  time,  there  seemed  to  be  general  agreement  as  to  the  necessity 
of  cooperating  with  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  choosing  of  their  life 
careers,  and  in  opening  up  for  them  the  possibility  of  a  larger  variety 
of  opportunities  for  training.  Emphatic  approval  of  the  continuation 
school  plan,  as  developed  in  several  cities,  was  expressed. 

Supervision  of  the  working  child  demands  an  extension  of  the 
service  to  be  rendered  by  the  school  which  is  made  necessary  by  modern 
social  conditions.  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  editor  of  the  "Survey," 
expressed  a  thought  that  was  subsequently  developed  by  other  speakers 
thruout  the  Conference,  that  "The  school  must  follow  the  child  into 
industry."  Miss  Alice  P.  Barrows,  director  of  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Survey,  New  York,  presented  the  results  of  a  year's  study  of  a  group 
of  children  on  the  lower  west  side  and  the  upper  east  side  of  the  city. 
The  large  majority  of  those  who  had  dropped  out  of  the  grades  to  go 
to  work  were  found  in  poorly  paid,  unskilled,  and  unpromising  employ- 
ments. She  explained  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  work  lies  not 
so  much  in  discovering  facts  as  they  exist,  but  in  determining  what 
advice  to  give  to  the  individual  boy  when  he  asks,  "What  kind  of  work 
am  I  fitted  for?"  Miss  Barrows  insisted  that  it  is  far  better  to  give 
no  advice  than  to  give  a  haphazard  answer  simply  for  the  sake  of  reply. 

"A  large  number  of  the  children  who  leave  school,"  she  said,  "are 
not  prepared  to  go  to  work.  Teachers  and  others  often  advise  them  at 
random  because  in  America  the  first  instinct  is  to  do  something  quickly 
— then  think  afterward  whether  you  have  done  right." 

Dr.    Helen    T.    Woolley,    director    of    the    Cincinnati    Vocational 
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Bureau,  described  the  interesting  work  undertaken  in  that  city,  and 
showed  that  a  large  number  of  the  children  who  drop  out  of  the 
grades  in  Cincinnati  are  retarded  children,  and  she  pointed  out  the 
need  for  special  prevocational  classes  for  such  groups.  Experience 
has  shown  that  such  classes  appeal  to  such  children  and  hold  their 
interest  in  the  school  long  enough  to  give  them  a  better  start  in  life 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

STUDY  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  topic  it  was  pointed  out  that  occupations 
must  be  studied  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  health,  safety,  wages, 
hours,  and  moral  conditions,  but  also  of  their  educative  possibilities. 
Professor  Charles  R.  Richards,  of  Cooper  Union,  presented  a  carefully 
prepared  list  of  questions,  the  answers  to  which  would  place  a  vocational 
bureau  in  position  to  discuss  intelligently  with  children  the  possibilities 
of  employment.  It  is  impossible  to  go  into  details  at  this  point,  but 
some  of  the  significant  questions  deal  with  such  matters  as:  the  health 
conditions  of  the  occupation ;  moral  conditions ;  the  educative  value  of 
the  work  itself;  etc. 

Associate  Superintendent  Edward  L.  Stevens,  New  York,  referred 
to  the  experience  of  an  employer  of  girls  and  young  women  who  reported 
that  in  the  course  of  the  year,  with  a  nominal  payroll  of  350  workers, 
he  would  have  employed  approximately  1,200  different  individuals.  If 
this  instability  is  at  all  typical  of  the  industrial  world  it  is  certainly 
necessary  for  our  knowledge  of  conditions  to  be  greatly  extended  before 
help  in  the  finding  of  employment  can  be  afforded  on  a  scientific  basis. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Woolman,  president  of  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  Boston,  in  discussing  the  need  and  value  of  investiga- 
tion of  industries  employing  girls  and  young  women,  stated  that  the 
thing  most  needed  now  is  a  careful  study  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
individuals  about  to  enter  the  industries,  and  in  detail  the  demands  on 
the  physical  nature  made  by  the  industries. 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One  interesting  method  of  enabling  boys  and  girls  to  remain  in 
school  for  the  training  they  need,  instead  of  entering  into  unpromising 
employment,  is  the  use  of  the  so-called  scholarships,  or  subsidies,  to  the 
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families  which  are  in  need  of  the  children's  earnings.  At  the  Henry 
Street  settlement  in  New  York,  vocational  scholarships  have  been 
granted  to  a  considerable  number  of  children  after  thoro  investigation 
of  their  needs.  These  payments  amount  to  about  two  or  three  dollars 
weekly  for  each  child.  In  this  way  children  who  have  ability  to  advance 
beyond  the  stage  made  possible  by  their  abbreviated  schooling  are 
enabled  to  develop  their  talents  for  employment  in  which  they  can  win 
greater  success.  Another  form  of  family  stipend  is  granted  by  the 
Scholarship  Committee  of  the  New  York  Child  Labor  Committee, 
which  looks  after  the  further  schooling  of  those  who  are  hard  pressed 
by  the  compulsory  education  laws.  The  Schmidlapp  Fund  in  Cincinnati 
assists  girls  in  a  somewhat  similar  way  to  careers  in  music,  art,  and 
other  vocations. 

It  was  pointed  out  several  times  in  the  discussion  that  the  studies 
of  industries  had  shown  that  the  danger  to  the  child  of  going  to  work 
too  early  is  only  a  part  of  the  story;  there  is,  in  addition,  an  immense 
social  loss,  in  so  far  as  the  potential  value  of  the  children  is  never 
realized. 

One  of  the  most  significant  statements,  and  one  that  appeared  over 
and  over  in  the  discussion,  is  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  advise  a  child 
to  go  into  any  industry  without  adequate  knowledge  of  what  the  industry 
has  to  offer  the  cWltl. 

In  the  discussion  of  Vocational  Analysis,  Dr.  Woolley  presented 
her  views  of  the  possible  contribution  which  the  psychological  laboratory 
may  make  to  this  study.  She  made  it  clear  that  what  the  psychological 
laboratory  cannot  do  is  to  conduct  a  vocational  bureau.  In  any  case 
there  will  not  be  much  for  the  laboratory  to  do  if  the  school  is  organized 
in  such  a  way  that  the  child  comes  to  the  end  of  his  course  with  a  series 
of  judgments  collected  from  successive  teachers.  Two  things,  however, 
the  psychological  laboratory  can  do :  ( 1 )  it  may  be  of  assistance  to 
teachers  at  various  stages  in  making  diagnoses  of  children,  and  in 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  prompt  elimination  of  the  unfit;  (2) 
by  providing  means  of  research,  contributing  to  the  development  of 
experimental  methods,  and  establishing  more  accurate  norms  or  standards 
of  comparison. 

The  Vocational  Bureau  of  Cincinnati  has  undertaken  a  comparative 
study  of  children  between  the  years  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  in  the 
industry  and  in  school.  The  Ohio  law  provides  for  the  supervision  of 
children  who  go  to  work  during  these  years,  and  the  Vocational  Bureau, 
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utilizing  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  law,  is  making  a  careful  study 
of  several  hundred  children  in  each  group. 

Professor  James  E.  Lough  of  New  York  University,  in  an  address 
on  "Experimental  Psychology  in  Vocation  Guidance,"  said  that  the 
application  of  psychology  to  vocational  guidance  absolutely  requires  a 
careful  study  of  the  psychological  processes  and  content  of  the  industry, 
a  thing  that  has  not  been  attempted  as  yet.  He  referred  to  Locke,  whose 
idea  was  that  the  individual  mind  was  like  a  block,  tabula  rasa,  on  which 
experience  writes;  the  only  difference  between  minds  is  a  difference  in 
experience.  Our  aim,  on  this  view,  has  been  to  give  the  individual 
suitable  vocational  experience,  and  thus  to  give  the  mind  the  proper 
content.  We  are  turning  away  from  this  view  now,  however,  to  the 
belief  that  the  mind  is  an  active  agent,  and  that  the  important  thing  is 
its  functioning,  and  that  in  this  respect  lies  the  difference  between  minds. 
The  things  to  be  tested,  therefore,  are  such  abilities  to  function  as 
facility  in  the  formation  of  habits,  motor  control,  and  control  of 
emotions. 

Professor  Lough  described  a  series  of  experiments  which  he  -used 
for  testing  facility  in  habit  formation,  and  the  correlation  of  the  results 
of  these  tests  and  school  work  in  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  language 
work.  Readers  who  are  interested  to  look  further  into  this  field 
are  referred  to  Professor  Lough's  description  of  a  series  of  tests  for 
measuring  musical  talent  in  "Science"  for  February  9,  1912. 

A  plea  for  a  sympathetic  attitude  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  for 
the  adaptation  of  the  industries  to  children,  as  has  been  done  in 
Australia,  rather  than  continuing  to  work  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
problem  and  attempting  to  adapt  children  to  the  industries,  was  made 
by  Gustave  A.  Blumenthal,  of  the  West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Vocation 
Bureau,  New  York.  Miss  Henrietta  Rodman,  Vocational  Advisor  at 
the  Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York,  made  the  point  that  the  dis- 
covery of  vocational  aptitudes  is  only  a  part  of  the  solution ;  we  must 
provide  something  in  vocational  training  to  complete  the  work. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  papers  of  the  entire  Conference  was  that 
read  by  Mrs.  Bryant  B.  Glenny,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Op- 
portunities for  Vocational  Training  of  the  Women's  Municipal  League, 
Boston,  in  which  she  described  the  plan  used  in  the  gathering  of  the 
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data  and  the  publication  of  a  series  of  charts  exhibiting  the  opportunities 
for  vocational  training  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  In  all,  about  400 
different  schools  and  institutions  were  studied,  and  these  were  classified 
into  8  groups,  as  follows:  Industrial  Training;  Day  Continuation 
Schools;  Commercial;  Training  for  the  Physically  Handicapped,  Men- 
tally Normal,  Children;  Settlements;  Professional;  Art  and  Music; 
City  Agencies  other  than  Public  Schools. 

A  detailed  system  of  questionnaires  and  directions  for  procedure  was 
formulated  by  a  committee  of  experts.  The  information  desired  was 
collected  thru  personal  visits  by  undergraduate  students  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Education  in  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  Colleges.  The  facts 
thus  obtained  were  carefully  unified  by  the  committee  of  experts,  verified 
again  by  representatives  of  the  schools  concerned,  carefully  tabulated  and 
put  in  type.  The  total  cost  of  the  investigation,  and  the  printing  of  the 
charts,  amounted  to  approximately  $4,000. 

Secretary  Arthur  W.  Dunn,  of  the  New  York  Public  Education 
Association,  summed  up  the  discussion  at  one  of  the  sessions  by  saying 
that  we  have  succeeded  so  far  in  nothing  more  than  raising  and  defining 
certain  questions;  Whom  shall  we  fit?.  For  what  shall  we  fit  them?,  and 
How  shall  we  fit  them?  Not  much  constructive  work  has  been  done 
toward  the  solution  of  these  questions,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  ones 
who  most  need  guidance  are  not  the  children,  but  those  who  teach  the 
children,  those  who  organize  and  administer  the  school  system. 

A  very  interesting  plan  of  work  in  use  in  the  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  High  School,  was  described  by  Jesse  B.  Davis.  He  said,  in 
part: 

We  try  to  help  the  boy  and  girl  in  the  public  school  and  out  of  it  to  find 
that  thing  which  he  or  she  can  best  do  in  life  and  then  prepare  him  or  her  for 
it.  That  brings  in  not  only  industrial  occupations  but  the  professions.  In  the 
first  semester  of  the  8th  grade  we  seek  to  arouse  ambition  and  desire  to  be 
something  and  somebody  in  the  world.  We  encourage  the  pupil  to  begin  to 
look  forward  and  not  to  live  entirely  in  the  present.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
year  the  work  is  ainned  at  making  the  pupil  appreciate  the  value  of  the  education, 
and  inviting  him  to  take  a  step  beyond  the  requirement  of  the  compulsory  ad- 
ministration laws  that  will  be  of  greatest  use  to  his  future  career.  We  encourage 
him  to  look  into  catalogs  of  high  schools,  academic,  technical,  or  commercial,  and 
we  give  him  advice  as  to  the  selection  of  one. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  9th  grade  the  topic  pursued  is  the  "Elements  of  Suc- 
cess in  Life,"  with  sub-topic  of  "Self-Analysis."  This  is  continued  thru  the  other 
half  of  the  year  when  the  study  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  successful  men 
is  pursued  and  the  pupils  encouraged  to  compare  their  characteristics  with  thetn. 
In  this  semester  a  great  deal  is  done  by  debates. 
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In  the  10th  grade  the  topic  is  the  "World's  Worii,"  and  its  object  is  to  broad- 
en the  pupil's  vision  of  the  opportunities  for  service  beyond  the  horizon  of  his 
past  experiences.  At  this  time  we  also  take  up  the  study  of  different  vocations. 
As  aids  to  the  work  from  this  point  on  the  boys  may  join  the  Junior  Association 
of  Commerce,  while  the  girls  have  a  home  society  club  and  begin  to  look  into 
the  work  of  women's  organizations. 

We  have  in  the  school  what  we  call  the  Vocational  Council.  This  is  composeJ 
of  six  men  and  six  women  teachers,  each  of  whom  has  to  look  after  200  to  225 
pupils.  Some  of  these  teachers  have  only  one  class,  and  devote  most  of  their 
time  to  getting  acquainted  with  the  parents  of  the  pupils  and  to  studying  their 
home  environment.  In  our  school  we  have  an  election  of  studies  every  six  months 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  these  teachers  to  advise  pupils  in   regard  to  future  courses. 

In  the  11th  grade  the  topic  is  "Preparation  for  Life's  Work."  Here  we  begin 
immediately  to  connect  daily  tasks  and  duties  with  future  achievements  and  to 
select  the  place  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  college  or  the  industry 
that  it  is  proposed  to  enter.  In  the  second  term  of  this  grade  the  topic  is  "Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Ethics."  An  effort  is  made  to  make  the  pupil  understand 
the  moral  repsonsibility  that  rests  upon  him  in  his  life  work. 

In  the  1st  semester  of  the  12th  grade,  "Social  Ethics"  is  taken  up  with  the 
object  of  making  a  practical  study  of  the  subject  from  a  concrete  point  of  view. 
In  the  last  term  of  the  12th  grade  "Civic  Ethics"  is  taken  up  with  a  view  of  pre- 
senting the  obligation  of  government  in  a  personal  and  concrete  manner  and 
arousing  an  interest  in  civic  problems  that  will  result  in  a  more  righteous  citizen- 
ship. 

A.  Lincoln  Filene,  of  Boston,  gave  as  his  opinion  that  the  average 
employer  is  not  yet  ready  to  state  definitely  what  the  needs  of  his 
business  really  are;  efforts  at  vocational  guidance  should  not  be  pushed 
forward  so  rapidly  that  business  men  cannot  keep  up  with  it  in  the 
analysis  of  their  own  business.  Meyer  Bloomfield,  director  of  the 
Boston  Vocation  Bureau,  in  referring  to  the  great  flu.x  of  employes  thru 
the  industries,  where  frequently  it  is  necessary  to  hire  three  in  order  to 
hold  one,  said  that  this  means  a  much  greater  loss  and  injury  and  social 
waste  than  even  the  dropping  out  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary 
schools.  He  stated  that  "the  minimum  amount  of  knowledge  needed  by 
vocational  counselors  is  all  the  available  knowledge  that  there  is,"  and 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  vocational  counselors  in  the  Boston 
scheme  are  really  only  students  of  vocational  guidance  and  not  guides  to 
the  industries.  The  fundamental  object  of  the  discussions  which  he 
holds  with  these  vocational  counselors  is  to  equip  them  with  the  facts 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  convince  the  children  and  their  parents  that 
further  training  is  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  life  work. 

The  Boston  Vocation  Bureau  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to 
discourage  the  attempt  at  wholesale  connection  of  the  children  with  the 
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industries  until  there  has  been  developed  a  complete  and  efficient  public 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  and  supervising  this  work  m 
every  detail,  maintaining  adequate  records,  and  carefully  scrutmizmg 
the  results  in  the  experiences  of  the  children.  ,     „      ,  ^ 

The  Conference  came  to  a  close  with  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Brevoort 
on  Saturday  evening,  with  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience,  and  an 
excellent  program  of  speeches.     The  dinner  was  preceded  m  the  after- 
noon by  a  business  session  at  which  the  Committee  on  Organization 
made  its  report.     It  was  decided  not  to  attempt  at  this  time  to  form  a 
national  organization.     Instead,  a  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance, 
consisting  of  twenty  members,  was  created.     At  the  business  session  on 
Saturday  evening  a  nucleus  committee  consisting  of  seven  persons  was 
elected,  to  which  was  referred  the  responsibility  of  canvassing  the  held 
and  selecting  the  remaining  thirteen  members  of  the  full  committee. 
The  temporary  Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Eli  W.  Weaver,  Boys 
High  School,  25  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SUMMARY. 

The  present  status  of  the  movement  may,  perhaps,  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows:  Not  so  very  long  ago  vocational  guidance  meant 
the  finding  of  a  job  for  the  individual  in  some  industry,  and  it  was 
regarded  as  a  comparatively  simple  proposition. 

As  men  and  women  have  studied  into  these  problems,  however,  they 
have  discovered  that  here  is  an  immense  field,  challenging  the  most 
thoro  investigation,  and  offering  almost  unlimited  opportunities  for  the 
application  of  scientific  method  and  skill.  The  effort  to  find  emp  05^ 
ment  for  boys  and  girls  has  been  largely  transformed  into  an  effort  to 
keep  the  boys  and  girls  out  of  the  industries,  by  convincing  them  and 
their  parents  of  the  value  of  further  schooling,  at  least  until  there  is 
available  a  fund  of  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  industries  into 
which  it  is  proposed  to  send  the  children. 

There  are  several  distinct  problems  recognized  in  this  general  field 
of  vocational  guidance:  (1)  There  are  still  those  who  believe  the 
problem  to  be  one  mainly  of  guiding  individual  boys  and  girls  into 
suitable  employment;  (2)  There  are  those  who  believe  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  general  ignorance,  the  ones  most  in  need  of  vocationa 
guidance  are  the  teachers  and  parents,  who  are  themselves  supposed  to 
he  the  sources  of  advice;     (3)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  industries 
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need  to  be  carefully  and  systematically  studied,  to  the  end  that  voca- 
tional counselors  may  know  as  accurately  and  fully  as  possible  the 
conditions  into  which  they  send  the  boys  and  girls.  It  is  believed  that 
many  industries  must  be  greatly  modified  before  any  organized  agency 
can  assume  responsibility  for  the  employment  of  children  in  them;  (4) 
Many  believe  that  employers,  as  a  class,  are  as  much  in  need  of  voca- 
tional enlightenment  as  any  of  the  others  involved;  (5)  And,  finally, 
there  are  those  to  whom  vocational  guidance  means  the  impartial  dis- 
tribution of  advice  and  suggestion  to  children,  parents,  teachers,  em- 
ployers, and  the  industries. 


Agriculture  is  the  only  considerable  cal- 
ling IN  WHICH  the  home  IS  SITUATED  IN  CLOSE 
CONNECTION  AND  IN  IMMEDIATE  CONTACT  WITH 
THE  HEART  OF  THE  BUSINESS,  SO  THAT  ALL  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  FAMILY— MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  CHIL- 
DREN ALIKE — LIVE  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE  OF  THE  OC- 
CUPATION AND  EACH  FINDS  SOME  USEFUL  PART  TO 
bo    AS    A    CONTRIBUTION    TO    THE    GENERAL    EFFORT. 

That  is,  agriculture  is  not  only  an  occupation 

BUT    A    mode    of    life     AS    WELL,    AND    WHATEVER 
TOUCHES    TO    UPLIFT    OR    TO    DEPRESS    THE    ONE    IS 
BOUND  TO  REACT  POWERFULLY  ON  THE  OTHER. 
—Dean   Davenport,   University  of  Illinois. 


THE  CONTINUATION   SCHOOL:     CINCINNATI'S 
EXAMPLES. 

Frank  M.  Leavitt. 

TO  many  the  continuation  school  seems  to  afford  the  best  single 
solution  of  the  problem  of  industrial  education.  Admitting  the 
value  of  general  technical  and  industrial  schools  and  of  specific 
trade  schools,  advocates  of  the  continuation  school  believe  it  to  be  more 
directly  and  immediately  effective  than  any  other  proposed  plan.  When 
such  schools  are  administered  under  a  compulsory  law,  there  are  many 
good  reasons  for  this  belief.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  is  that 
the  continuation  school  in  its  very  organization  answers  a  difficult  ques- 
tion which  is  commonly  raised  as  an  objection  to  early  vocational  train- 
ing. The  question,  "What  pupils  shall  be  given  an  industrial  education?" 
is,  in  the  case  of  the  continuation  school,  already  answered.  The  pupils 
have  differentiated  themselves,  have  selected  an  occupation  of  some  sort 
and,  therefore,  are  classified  and  distributed  among  the  several  schools 
with  comparative  ease. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  describe  the  organization  of  the 
continuation  school,  drawing  illustrative  material  from  the  excellent 
examples  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  public  school  system  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  to  discuss  the  place  of  this  type  of  education  in  the 
general  scheme. 

In  previous  articles  of  this  series,  descriptions  have  been  given  of 
the  elementary  industrial  school,  of  the  intermediate  or  separate  in- 
dustrial school,  of  the  vocational  high  school,  and  the  trade  school.  In 
each  of  these  types  there  is  exemplified  in  one  fashion  or  another,  the 
attempt  to  bring  the  shop  into  the  school,  or,  at  least,  to  secure  in  the 
general  plan  of  school  work,  something  of  that  vitality  which  comes 
from  contact  with  materials  and  processes  which  the  pupils  recognize 
as  being  related  to  the  great  industrial  world  outside  of  their  school 
life  but  into  which  they  are  expecting  to  enter.  In  this  procedure  we 
see  reflected  the  belief  that  the  combination  of  work  and  study,  which 
was  so  commonly  the  boyhood  lot  of  the  successful  man  of  the  last 
generation,  was  an  important  factor  in  producing  that  success.  This 
is  also  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  structure  of  manual  training  was 
so  successfully  reared  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

But  the  several  types  of  industrial  schools  above  mentioned  have 
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incorporated  into  their  plans  something  beyond  the  general  educational 
value  of  shopwork.  They  have  assumed  that  the  shopwork  was  to  have 
a  considerable  value  as  specific  training  for  some  occupation,  and  also 
that  the  actual  contact  with  the  productive  work  on  a  practical  shop 
basis,  but  under  a  sympathetic  management,  would  give  some  apprecia- 
toin  of  that  joy  in  work  which  is  essential  for  real  success  in  any  craft. 
On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  recalled  that  even  manual  training, 
as  taught  in  some  places,  has  occasionally  served  to  interest  the  boys 
in  mechanical  pursuits  and  has  thus  had  real  vocational  value.  Perhaps 
it  is  within  the  facts  to  say  that,  after  all,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
emphasis,  the  manual  training  school  insisting  on  the  maximum  of 
general  values,  while  the  trade  school  gives  its  attention  mainly  to  the 
actual  technique  of  the  trade,  the  other  schools  mentioned  arranging 
themselves  logically  between  these  two. 

In  all  these  institutions,  however,  the  school  idea  has  been  preserved 
and  the  relation  of  master  and  pupil  has  been  made  predominant.  Even 
the  knowledge  of  shop  processes  is  imparted  by  one  who  is  especially 
qualified  to  instruct  and  whose  relation  to  the  pupils  is  that  of  teacher 
rather  than  foreman.  Even  these  schools  hold  something  of  the  ancient 
idea  that  education  comes  by  "opportunity  of  leisure,"  for  the  pupils 
have  postponed,  at  least  for  one  or  two  years,  their  entry  into  actual 
industrial  life  in  order  to  reach  greater  ultimate  success  therein. 

The  continuation  school,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  attempt  to  take 
the  school  into  the  shop.  The  primary  assumption  is  that  the  pupil 
has  permanently  severed  his  connection  with  school  and  school  life,  and 
that,  having  joined  the  great  army  of  wage  earners,  he  has  little  or  no 
"opportunity  of  leisure."  He  is  to  divide  his  time  between  work  and 
study  with  much  the  stronger  emphasis  on  work. 

We  are  told  in  the  history  of  the  early  development  of  continuation 
schools  in  Europe  that  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  working 
children  of  the  poor  were  first  held  on  Sundays,  and  that  the  next 
■development  was  to  provide  such  work  in  the  evening  after  the  day's 
labor  was  over.  In  the  beginning,  also,  only  the  literary  subjects  were 
taught,  but  to  these,  after  a  time,  technical  subjects  were  added. 

In  this  country  the  first  continuation  schools,  altho  not  called  by 
that  name,  were  held  in  the  evening,  and  in  these  schools  the  regular 
courses  of  study,  planned  for  the  day  schools,  were  commonly  given. 
Only  recently  these  courses  have  been  radically  modified  and  extended, 
technical  work  of  all  descriptions  having  been  added,  until  the  evening 
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schools  in  most  of  our  large  cities  are  extremely  effective  in  giving  the 
practical  education  which  pupils  are  seeking. 

The  plan  of  the  modern  day  continuation  school,  however,  is  to 
interrupt  the  occupational  work  of  the  child  at  stated  periods  during  the 
day  in  order  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  for  study,  the  total  amount 
of  time  thus  secured  varying  from  four  to  eight  hours  a  week.  The 
continuation  school  recognizes  that  the  vocational  activities  which 
engage  the  time  and  energies  of  the  young  wage  workers  are  not  likely 
to  be  educative  in  themselves.  At  all  events  it  is  conceded  that  these 
activities  will  hardly  serve  to  stimulate  further  study  without  which 
genuine  progress  is  practically  impossible.  It  is,  therefore,  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  continuation  school  to  make  good,  in  some  measure, 
these  deficiencies  in  the  young  wage  worker's  occupation,  as  well  as 
those  in  his  previous  schooling. 

Continuation  schools  vary  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  they  may  be 
classified  roughly  under  three  heads : 

First ;  there  are  those  in  which  the  worker  may  continue  his  study 
along  the  lines  of  the  traditional  courses  which  were  interrupted  when 
he  left  school.  This  work  may  duplicate  exactly  the  regular  school 
courses. 

Second ;  the  worker  may  receive,  in  the  continuation  school,  theo- 
retical or  informational  instruction  related  to  the  specific  industry  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  the  practical  aspects  which  he  encounters  daily. 
The  purpose  of  such  instruction  is  to  enable  him  to  become  not  only 
more  efficient  in  his  work,  but  especially  more  intelligent  in  seeing  its 
relation  to  the  industry  and  to  life  in  general,  thus  enabling  him  to- 
become  progressive  and  to  advance  to  a  higher  grade  of  work  in  the 
same  industry. 

Third ;  there  are  those  schools  which  combine  the  specific  vocational 
work  with  study  of  a  more  general  or  inspirational  character.  This 
latter  may  consist  of  various  forms  of  entertainment,  of  interesting 
handwork,  or  of  the  historical  study  of  the  industry  thru  its  literature, 
or  of  some  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  his  fellows,, 
which  might  be  designated  as  history-civics. 

CINCINNATI^    OHIO. 

Undoubtedly  the  Continuation  Schools  of  Cincinnati  furnish  the 
best  illustrations  of  this  type  of  educational  effort  to  be  found  in  the- 
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country.  These  schools  can  be  grouped,  for  purpose  of  study,  as 
"evening  schools"  (tho  these  are  not  designated  now  by  the  name 
"continuation"),  "voluntary  continuation  schools"  and  "compulsory 
continuation  schools."  The  voluntary  continuation  schools  are  for  those 
over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  are,  with  one  exception,  held  during  the 
day,  while  the  compulsory  schools  are  for  those  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  and  are  invariably  day  schools. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

The  evening  schools  need  little  special  mention  tho  they  are  efficient 
organizations,  well  attended  and  serving  both  vocational  and  cultural 
ends.  They  are  similar,  however,  in  all  essentials,  to  schools  of  this 
type  generally.  They  include  instruction  in  all  high  school  subjects 
both  academic  and  vocational,  and  also  such  practical  subjects  as  may  be 
required  by  workers  in  the  industrial,  domestic,  or  commercial  world. 

VOLUNTARY   CONTINUATION    SCHOOLS. 

There  are  five  such  schools  differing  in  important  particulars  but 
all  providing  instruction  for  those  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  Two  of 
the  schools,  for  boys  only,  are  restricted  in  membership  to  those  actually 
apprenticed  either  in  the  machinist's  trade  or  in  one  of  the  allied  printing 
trades.  Since  the  work  is  voluntary  the  boys  are  self  selected  for  their 
ambition;  since  the  boys  are  apprentices  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of 
the  problem  of  general  industrial  training  is  removed,  for  the  work  can 
be  specifically  addressed  to  a  very  definite  problem. 

APPRENTICE    SCHOOLS. 

The  first  of  these  schools  was  opened  in  1909  for  machinist  ap- 
prentices, providing  instruction  pertaining  to  the  machine-shop,  the 
pattern-shop,  and  to  the  drafting  trades.  The  instructors  are  said  to  be 
"expert  workmen  and  expert  teachers."  They  are  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  for  service  in  the  school  during  nine  sessions, 
and  to  visit  their  pupils  in  the  shops  for  two  sessions,  each  week.  The 
work  of  these  instructors  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  instruction 
given  by  employers,  superintendents,  and  shop  foremen,  and  without 
expense  to  the  city. 
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Instruction  is  not  given  in  the  processes  of  the  trade  as  these  are 
acquired  in  the  shops,  but  in  shop  arithmetic,  spelling,  reading,  com- 
position, blueprint  reading,  drawing,  science,  and  in  studies  relating 
to  the  nature  and  supply  of  materials  used  in  manufacturing,  and  to 
the  social  and  economic  relations  of  the  students  themselves  to  the 
community  and  to  the  industry.  The  methods  employed  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Public  Schools. 


The  work  done  in  the  school  is  closely  related  to  the  work  in  the  shop.  For 
example,  one  of  the  first  machines  the  boy  becomes  acqainted  with  is  the  drill- 
press.  In  the  school  the  set  of  catalogs  containing  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  this  machine  is  read  by  the  class,  the  technical  names  of  the  parts  learned, 
and  then  other  catalogs  with  other  types  of  drill-press  are  examined.  A  set 
of  blueprints  containing  details  of  the  feed-box  is  next  studied,  and  the  boys 
are  encouraged  to  make  freehand  drawings,  showing  what  the  various  lines 
mean  to  them.  The  dicussion  leads  on  to  the  various  merits  of  the  different 
types  of  machines,  to  scientific  principles  involved,  and  to  the  mathematical  calcu- 
lation of  the  speed  of  different  spindles.  This  involves  a  problem  in  complex 
fractions  which  have  been  wholly  forgotten  by  the  boys.  A  lesson  follows  in 
arithmetic,  and  they,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  complex  fractions.  They  are  then  given  a  carefully  prepared  sheet  of  problems 
and  questions  on  the  drill-press  which  they  work  out  and  preserve  in  their  course 
of  study  envelope. 

The  last  period  each  day  is  given  to  general  culture.  The  school  is  supplied 
with  a  piano,  a  stereopticon  and  slides,  sets  of  books  on  civics  and  industries, 
maps,  pictures,  etc. 


One  might  easily  foresee  certain  results  from  such  instruction  as,  for 
example,  the  keener  and  more  intelligent  interest  of  the  boys  in  their 
daily  work,  and  the  increasing  inclination  of  the  boys  to  engage  in 
purposeful  study.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  this  has  led 
to  a  decided  reduction  in  the  number  of  changes  from  one  shop  position 
to  another.  This  migration  has  been  decreased  about  fifty  per  cent 
each  year.  Another  important  result  has  been  to  bring  the  unions  and 
the  manufacturers  together  in  substantial  agreement,  both  giving  their 
entire  approval  to  the  plan. 

The  average  attendance  of  machinist  apprentices  in  September,  1912, 
was  195.  Membership  in  the  school  more  recently  established  for  ap- 
prentices in  the  printing  trades  numbered  17  during  the  same  month. 


(I 
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SCHOOL    OF    SALESMANSHIP. 

The  third  voluntary  continuation  school  is  intended  to  give  to  young 
women  in  the  department  stores  adequate  preparation  for  progress  in 
the  positions  which  are  there  open  to  them.  The  course  of  study  in- 
cludes not  only  the  art  of  salesmanship  but  store  arithmetic  and  ac- 
counting, and  a  study  of  the  manufacture  and  of  the  artistic  qualities 
of  the  materials  which  the  pupils  are  called  upon  to  sell. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

Not  only  are  the  young  women  of  the  department  stores  cared  for 
but  classes  have  been  organized  for  those  who  desire  instruction  in  the 
art  and  science  of  home-making  and  in  the  care  of  the  family.  The 
courses  given  in  this  school  include  millinery,  dressmaking,  cooking, 
dietetics,  house  furnishing  and  decoration,  and  sanitary  nursing.  These 
classes  are  easily  organized  in  connection  with  the  mother's  clubs  which 
exist  in  most  school  districts.  The  classes  meet  once  a  week  and  in 
thirty-five  centers.     The  average  attendance  is  about   1,150. 

A  fifth  voluntary  school  offers  the  same  courses  in  home  economics 
to  domestics.  This  is  the  only  continuation  school,  so  called,  which  is 
held  in  the  evening. 

COMPULSORY  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  clear  that  these  voluntary  classes  would  appeal  mainly  to  the 
more  ambitious  industrial  workers.  It  was  the  realization  that  the 
needs  of  the  uninterested  majority  were  even  greater,  because  of  their 
very  lack  of  ambition  and  because  their  daily  work  offered  little  in- 
ducement to  study,  that  led  the  authorities  of  Cincinnati  to  introduce 
the  compulsory  feature  which  especially  distinguishes  the  continuation 
schools  of  that  city.  Thru  the  efforts  of  those  interested  in  the  problem, 
the  passage  of  a  state  law  was  secured  which  gave  the  local  community 
the  power  it  sought.     The  statute  was  as  follows : 

OHIO   LAW   FOR  COMPULSORY  CONTINUATION    SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  7767,  G.  C.  of  Ohio:  "In  case  the  Board  of  Education  of  any 
school  district  establishes  part-time  day  schools   for  the   instruction  of 
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youth  over  14  years  of  age  who  are  engaged  in  regular  employment, 
such  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  require  all  youth  who  have 
not  satisfactorily  completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  schools 
to  continue  their  schooling  until  they  are  16  years  of  age;  provided, 
however,  that  such  youth,  if  they  have  been  granted  Age  and  Schoolmg 
Certificates  and  are  regularly  employed,  shall  be  required  to  attend 
school  not  to  exceed  eight  hours  a  week  between  the  hours  of  8  :00  A.  M. 
to  5  -00  P.  M.  during  the  school  term." 

Availing  herself  of  the  authority  given  by  the  state  law,  Cmcmnati 
now  requires  the  attendance,  in  compulsory  continuation  schools,  of  all 
working  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
who  have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade.  Since  the  classes  are  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  cause  as  little  inconvenience  to  employers  and  pupils 
as  possible,  and  since  the  conditions  under  which  the  children  work  are 
so  diversified,  the  schools  vary  greatly  and  details  of  program  and 
courses  of  study  become  somewhat  complicated,  but  all  difficulties  have 
been  overcome  by  a  spirit  of  cheerful  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  plan. 

ATTENDANCE    AND    MEMBERSHIP. 

It  was  feared  at  first  that  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  securing 
an  enforcement  of  the  law  but  few  pupils  or  employers  have  attempted 
to  evade  it.  Strangely  enough  the  greatest  difficulty  has  arisen  in_  the 
case  of  those  children  who  work  at  home,  their  parents  sometimes 
begrudging  their  own  children  the  four  hours  a  week  in  school. 

One  reason  for  this  ready  acquiesence  on  the  part  of  both  employers 
and  pupils  is  that  the  whole  plan  has  been  clearly  explained  to  all  and 
because   adequate   machinery  has   been   devised    for   carrying  it   out   in 
detail     The  center  of  the  system  is  a  contract  which  is  entered  into  at 
the   time    the    pupil    receives   his    age    and    schooling   certificate.      The 
Superintendent  of  Schools  is  permitted  to  delegate  his  authority  to  grant 
such  certificates  and  this  power  has  been  given  to  an  employe  of  the 
Schmidlapp   Bureau.     Thru   the  efEorts  of  this  bureau    and   w.thou 
expense  to  the  city,  the  method  of  granting  age  and  schooling  certificate, 
has  been  systematized  and  broadened  and  has  come  to  assume  importan 
relations,   not  only  to  the  continuation   schools  but   to   the   vocational 
guidance  of  Cincinnati's  school  children.  ,    ,    ,       •  ,v„ 

The  nature  of  this  article  will  not  permit  of  an  extended  description 
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of  the  work  of  the  bureau  but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  its 
basic  importance  to  the  whole  scheme  of  continuation  schools.  The 
accompanying  facsimile  of  the  contract  card  explains  itself. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  this  card  is  printed  the  continuation  school 
law  as  given  above,  and  the  list  of  schools. 

The  facsimiles  of  the  school  record  and  the  birth  record  referred 
to  in  exhibit  "A''  are  shown  in  exhibits  "C"  and  "D." 

Exhibit  "E"  shows  how  explicitly  the  necessary  information  is 
given,  also  it  serves  to  describe  the  working  of  the  system  by  which  the 
plans  are  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

ORGANIZATION. 

In  general  an  attempt  is  made  to  classify  the  pupils  by  grades  rather 
than  by  occupations  since  it  is  desired  to  complete  the  essentials  of  the 
regular  elementary  course.  This  classification  by  grades  is  carried  out 
fully  in  the  Guilford  School  which  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
and  is  in  session  all  day.  Here  are  gathered  children  from  department 
stores,  box  factories,  candy  factories,  offices,  and  from  the  messenger 
service.  Some  attend  one  hour  a  day  for  four  days  a  week,  some 
report  twice  a  week  for  a  two-hour  session,  while  others  take  the  four 
hours  in  a  single  session. 

The  course  of  study  in  this  school  does  not  include  handwork, 
except  a  little  domestic  arts  work  for  some  of  the  girls,  but  a  definite 
course  in  English,  spelling,  history,  geography,  and  arithmetic  is 
planned  for  each  of  the  grades,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth.  The  omission 
of  handwork  in  this  school  is  due  to  lack  of  equipment  rather  than  thru 
lack  of  interest  or  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities. 
The  supervisor  has  been  successful  in  gaining  the  cooperation  of  the 
employers  who  willingly  give  suggestions  as  to  the  kind  of  training 
necessary  for  success  in  a  specific  industry.  These  suggestions  are 
always  followed  by  the  teachers  wherever  possible. 

To  the  membership  of  this  and  of  all  the  compulsory  continuation 
schools  additions  are  being  made  constantly.  To  a  less  extent  the 
membership  suffers  a  continual  loss  from  those  who  leave  on  reaching 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  on  completing  the  eighth  grade  work,  but  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  sixteen  year  old  pupil  asks  permission  to 
complete  the  year.     It  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the  children 
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EXHIBIT  A. 

Take  this  when  filled  out,  together  with  birth  and  school  records  to 
The  Work  Certificate  OflSce,  Old  Hughes  High  School,  Fifth  and  Mound 
Streets. 

CONTRACT 

Cert.  No Cincinnati,  Ohio, 191.. 

The  undersigned  agree  to  employ  legally in 

(Name  of  Firm)  (Kind  of  Business) 

as  and  to  cooperate  with  the  public  school 

(Child's  Exact  Occupation) 

authorities  in  obtaining  the  attendance  of  said  child  at  continuation  school 
so  long  as  it  shall  be  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  in  the  employ  of  the 
subscriber — PROVIDED,  such  child  has  not  passed  the  Eighth  Grade — 
and  to  return  its  Working  Certificate  to  the  Work  Certificate  Office  within 

two  days  of  the  child's  withdrawal  or  dismissal  from 

employ,  GIVING  THE  REASON  FOR  SUCH  WITHDRAWAL  OR  DIS- 
MISSAL. 

(Individual  Signature  of  member,  manager,  or  superintendent.) 
EMPLOYER  will  please  indicate  on  the  back  of  this  card  the  school 
and  the  hours  preferred  for  the  child. 

I,  E.  D.  Roberts,  Acting  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cincinnati  School 
District,  hereby  certify  that  I  have  duly  authorized  Helen  T.  Woolley  to 
approve  contracts  and  issue  Age  and  Schooling  Certificates. 

Signed,  E.  D.  Roberts. 


EXHIBIT  B. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 

Employer  will  please  underscore  the  school  and  hours  preferred  for  the 
child. 

Four  to  five  p.m.  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  any  hour  of  day 

Guilford,  Sycamore,   South  of  Fifth      Guilford,  Sycamore,  South  of  Fifth 


Ave. 

1st  Int.,  Gest  and  Baymiller.  One  to  five  p.m.  Saturday 

4th    Int.,   Baymiller,   North  of   Day- 


Ave, 
St  Int 
4th   Int.,   Baymiller,   North   of   Day- 


ton. 

25th    Dist.,   Pinetree   and  Tremont. 
5th  Dist.,  Third,  between  Elm  and       Oy,^^^  gj^^.^^  ^^^  b„^„j 

Washington     School,     Hopple      St., 
6th   Dist.,   Elm    and   Odeon.  Camp    Wash. 

25th    Dist.,    Pinetree    and    Tremont.       Winton    Place,    Winton    Road    and 
Washington     School,     Hopple     St.,  Hand  Ave. 

Camp  Wash.  Woodward,    Woodward    and    Syca- 

Kirby,  Bruce  and  Innes,  Northside.  more. 

Note: — Attendance  will  be  obligatory  during  the  school  year  of  1911-12 
four  (4)  hours  a  week ;  hours  to  be  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  employers. 
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EXHIBIT  C. 


This  is  to  be  filled  out  by  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  which  the  child 
was  christened  or  confirmed  or  by  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  at  the  City 
Hall.  In  case  neither  of  these  is  available,  the  parent  should  accompany 
the  child  when  it  comes  for  a  work  certificate  and  make  affidavit  before 
the  officer  in  charge  in  the  office  at  Fifth  and  Mound  Streets. 


BIRTH  RECORD 


Church 


This  is  to  certify  that,  according  to  the  records  of  this  \  „g- 


I 


(Full  name  of  Child) 

was  born  on  the day  of 189. . 

in    County    of    

State  of   

( Signed   

Pastor  of  Church. 

Fill  out  and  sign  in  ink.  Clerk  of  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics. 

See  that  the  other  side  is  correctly  filled  out  before  going  for  the  certificate. 


EXHIBIT  D. 

Cert.  No Take  this  and  employer's  card,  when  filled  out,  to  Old 

Hughes  H.  S.,  Fifth  and  Mound  Streets. 

School  Record  of  Applicant  for  Work  Certificate 

{To  be  filled  out  by  the  Principal  of  the  School  last  attended.) 

Name Address 

Date   of  Birth 189.. School Grade   satisfactorily 

completed with  the   following  marks:-  Reading Spelling.... 

Writing English   Language Geography Arithmetic 

Number   of  weeks  actually   attended  during,   191.. to   191, 

Conduct   If  troublesome,  state  reason 

Application    , . . . . 

Promptness    

How  long  has  child  had  Manual  Training  ? Domestic  Science  ? 

Date  191.. 


Signature  of  Principal 
A  complete  report  is   required.     Must  be  filled  out  and  signed  in  ink. 
See  the  the  other  side  is  correctly  filled  out  before  going  for  the  certificate. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  GETTING  A   CERTIFICATE  ALLOWING  A  CHILD  TO  WORK 

SAVE  YOURSELF  TROUBLE  BY  READING  ALL  OF  THIS 

Who  Cannot  Get  Certificate.  1.  Those  not  14  years  old.  2.  Those  nJt 
promoted  to  the  sixth  grade. 

ll'ho  Do  Not  Need  Certificates.  Those  16  years  old  and  over.  They  should, 
however,  give  the  employer  legal  proof  of  age;  1.  A  church  certificate  of  birth, 
or,  2.  A  Health  Department  certificate  of  birth;  or,  3.  An  Affidavit  of  parent, 
or  guardian   giving  child's  birth-date  and   birth-place. 

U'lio  Can  Get  Certificates.  Those  who  are  14  years  old  AND  have  been 
promoted  to  the  sixth  grade,  and  are  in  good  health. 

Hov:  to  Get  a  Certificate.  Get  from  the  principal  of  the  last  school  yon 
went  to,  1.  A  card  to  be  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  firm  that  is  going  to  hire 
you.  2.  A  card,  on  the  back  of  which  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  which  you 
were  christened  or  confirmed,  or  the  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  will 
fill  out  and  sign  your  birth  certificate.  When  you  have  obtained  these  two 
records,  take  them  to  the  principal  of  your  school,  who  will  fill  out  and  sign  your 
school  record  on  the  front  of  the  birth  record  card.  If  you  can  not  get  a  proof 
of  age  as  called  for  above,  go  to  the  office  where  the  work  certificates  are  issued 
with  one  of  your  parents  or  your  guardian ;  taking  with  you  the  school  record 
and  the  card  signed  by  the  employer. 

H'liere  to  Get  a  Certificate.  On  the  second  floor  of  the"  Old  Hughes  High 
School,  West  Fifth  St.,  foot  of  Mound. 

fi'hen  to  Get  a  Certificate.  Any  week-day,  except  Saturdays  and  legal  holi- 
days, from  8:30  A.  M.  to  noon,  and  from  1  P.  iVl.  to  3  P.  M. ;  Saturdays,  from  9 
A.  M.  to  noon. 

Continuation  School.  Every  child  under  16  years  of  age  who  has  not  suc- 
cessfullv  completed  the  8th  grade  must  attend  a  continuation  school  four  hours  a 
week,  between  8  A.  M.  and  5  P.  M. ;  hence,  attendance  at  a  night  school  can 
not  be  accepted  instead.  The  child  must  report  to  the  school  to  which  it  is  assign- 
ed within  24  hours  of  receiving  the  certificate.  Employers  are  responsible  for 
compliance  with  these  instructions. 

When  You  Quit  Your  Job  you  must  report  the  reason  immediately  to  the 
office  where  you  got  your  certificate.  This  report  may  be  made  by  postal.  If 
you  do  not  get  a  new  job  within  two  weeks,  or  have  been  guilty  of  misconduct 
or  inconstancy,  you   may  be  required  to  go  back  to  school  for  the  rest  of  year. 

Help  and  Employment  may  be  obtained  thru  the  office  that  issues  the  certifi- 
cates. The  law  requires  that  the  office  keep  a  file  containing  the  name,  address, 
age,  etc.,  of  every  child  in  whose  favor  a  certificate  has  been  issued.  EMPLOY- 
ERS in  need  of  "help,  and  CHILDREN  out  of  work  are  urged  to  apply  to  this 
office  for  assistance  in  meeting  their  needs.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  serve 
the  interests  of  both. 

Hefore  Alloiuing  the  Child  to  Begin  Work,  the  employer  is  required  by  law 
to  have  the  child's  work  certificate  in  his  possession. 

Return  of  the  Certificate  to  the  child  bv  the  employer  is  forbidden  by  law. 
Within  48  hours  of  the  time  employment  ceases,  the  employer  must  mail  it  n 
the  issuing  office,  giving  the  reason  for  the  child's  withdrawal  or  dismissal.  This 
report  may  be  made  on  a  slip  of  paper  attached  to  the  certificate,  and  shou'd 
state,  1.  Left  without  notice;  2.  Voluntarily — if  exact  reason  is  not  known: 
3.     Discharged,  for  this  or  that  reason. 

Hours  of  Work  for  boys  under  16  and  girls  under  18  must  not  be  more  than 
48  a  week,  nor  more  than  8  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  before  7   A.   M.  or   after 

6  P.  M-  .,,.... 

Rate  of  Pay  and  hours  of  work  must  be  stated  to  the  child  m  writing  by 
the  employer  before  it  is  allowed  to  beein  work;  and  retention  of  any  part  of 
child's  pay  because  of  presumed  neglieence,  violation  of  rules,  breakage  of 
machinery  or  incompetence,  is  forbidden  by  law. 
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remain  beyond  the  compulsory  period.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
June,  1912,  three  hundred  children  were  granted  certificates  from  the 
continuation  schools  saying  that  they  had  completed  the  required  eighth 
grade  work,  but  at  least  one-third  of  these  returned  in  September  to 
take  up  the  more  specific  vocational  work  which  is  given  to  the  Saturday 
afternoon  continuation  classes  held  in  the  following  schools :  25th 
District,  4th  Intermediate,  Washington,  Oyler,  Winton,  and  Wood- 
ward. Others  entered  voluntary  continuation  classes  and  the  evening 
school. 

In  these  Saturday  afternoon  classes  one-third  of  the  time  is  given 
to  handwork.  The  Compulsory  Continuation  School  at  Woodward 
utilizes  the  fine  shops  and  laboratories  of  the  high  school  building  and 
much  of  the  work  here  is  organized  quite  differently  from  that 
described  above  and  has  a  decidedly  vocational  content.  Here  a  pupil 
may  enrol  for  a  specific  subject,  say  for  example,  the  electrical  course. 
In  that  event  the  pupil  spends  the  full  four-hour  period  with  the  same 
teacher  who  becomes  responsible  not  only  for  the  electrical  work  but 
for  the  English,  history,  arithmetic,  etc.,  as  well,  giving  it,  however, 
in  as  close  relation  as  possible  to  the  major  subject. 

Classes  in  the  other  schools,  and  other  classes  in  the  Woodward 
School  are  organized  in  a  variety  of  ways  according  to  conditions.  In 
all  but  one-fifth  of  the  classes  handwork  is  given  and  ultimately  it  will 
become  universal  as  it  is  considered  to  be  extremely  valuable  as  an 
incentive  to  study  and  as  a  guide  to  the  discovery  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  children. 

While  there  are  certain  advantages  in  having  pupils  attend  on  four 
consecutive  days,  the  four-hour  period  in  the  six  centers  above  mentioned 
is  found  to  be  more  effective  as  regards  the  organization  of  courses  of 
study.  This  four-hour  period  can  be  held  at  no  other  time  so  well  as 
on  Saturday  afternoon  tho  there  are  obviously  some  objections  to  that 
time.  However,  the  largest  single  group  of  children  in  the  Compulsory 
Continuation  Schools  of  Cincinnati  assemble,  nearly  seven  hundred 
strong,  at  the  Woodward  High  School  on  Saturday  afternoons  thruout 
the  year.  The  advantages  are  that  there  is  a  "school"  which  can  be 
administered  as  such  and  can  be  assembled  for  entertainments  and  other 
school  exercises  whenever  desirable.  It  is  possible  also  to  offer  a  much 
greater  variety  of  courses  and  especially  courses  of  a  more  highly 
specialized  nature  and  to  adapt  them  more  nearly  to  the  requirements 
of  the  individual.     The  courses  at  this  school  include,  beside  the  es- 
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sentials  of  the  book  work  of  grades  six,  seven,  and  eight,  cooking, 
sewing,  millinery,  bookkeeping,  paste,  glue  and  novelty  work,  applied 
design,  salesmanship,  chemical  processes  as  applied  to  dyeing  and  dry 
cleansing,  machine-shopwork,  cabinet-making,  forging,  and  electrical 
work. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Conway  who  was  appointed  Supervisor  of  the  Girls' 
Continuation  School,  in  Feb.,  1911,  was  assigned  the  supervision  of  the 
Voluntary  and  Compulsory  Continuation  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls 
in  Sept.,  1911.  The  following  is  taken  from  her  Report  of  Enrolment 
for  October,  1912. 

Saturday 


Daily  P.  M. 


Summary 


School 

Hours 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Guilford 

8 

to 

300 

190 

490 

Woodward 

1 

to 

292 

434 

726 

4th   Int. 

1 

to 

47 

gg 

135 

25th   Dist. 

1 

to 

66 

78 

144 

Oyler 

1 

to 

44 

12 

56 

Washington 

1 

to 

60 

97 

157 

Winton 

1 

to 

17 

13 

30 

Total  Saturday 

1 

to 

526 

722 

1248 

1st   Int 

4 

to 

20 

24 

44 

4th  Int. 

4 

to 

19 

17 

36 

5th  Dist. 

4 

to 

27 

19 

46 

6th  Dist. 

4 

to 

21 

25 

46 

25th  Dist. 

4 

to 

22 

23 

45 

Kirby 

4 

to 

35 

40 

75 

Washington 

4 

to 

13 

18 

31 

Total  Daily 

4 

to 

157 

166 

325 

Guilford  Daily 

S 

to 

300 

190 

490 

Saturday 

1 

to 

526 

722 

1248 

Afternoon 

4 

to 

157 

166 

323 

Total  Enrolled  Oct..  1912  983  1078  2061 

To  a  great  extent  this  has  been  pioneer  work  and  all  praise  is  due 
the  men  and  women  of  vision  who  have  brought  it  to  pass.  Of  necessity 
much  of  it  has  been  imperfect  but  the  statistics  alone  convince  one  that, 
in  the  aggregate,  the  returns  to  the  children  of  Cincinnati  must  already 
have  been  immeasurably  great.  At  best,  however,  it  is  but  a  partial 
solution  of  the  great  problem  and  none  would  be  more  ready  to  admit 
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it  than  the  promoters  of  this  excellent  system.  We  can  not  conclude 
this  study  of  the  continuation  school,  therefore,  without  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  its  place  in  the  whole  scheme  of  industrial  education. 

ITS    PLACE   IN   THE    EDUCATIONAL   SYSTEM. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  in  all  education  we  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  depend  on  motive  or  purpose  in  school  work  and  on  intelligent 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Necessary  as  compulsion  may  be  in 
promoting  education  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot,  by  it  alone,  reach  the 
best  results  especially  with  the  early  adolescents. 

We  have  seen  that  the  continuation  school  was  first  organized  to 
give  education  to  those  who  left  school  thru  necessity,  but  who,  because 
of  their  interest  in  education,  or  because  of  their  ambition  to  achieve 
success,  desired  further  general  academic  training.  We  have  seen  that 
the  next  step  in  the  development  of  these  schools  was  to  appeal  to  a 
vocational  motive  by  introducing  technical  subjects,  and  the  science, 
mathematics,  and  English  specially  related  to  the  pupils'  chosen  occupa- 
tions. These  schools,  therefore,  were  wholly  in  accord  with  the 
traditional  educational  ideal  which  hardly  contemplated  that  all  should 
be  liberally  educated,  but  rather  that  the  majority  would  be  satisfied 
with  that  minimum  of  scholastic  accomplishment  popularly  described  as 
the  "Three  R's",  while  the  few  would  seek  advancement.  In  so  far 
as  the  continuation  school  is  for  these  progressive,  ambitious  individuals, 
the  problems  which  it  represents  are  comparatively  simple,  and  the 
school  itself  hardly  exemplifies  the  newer  type  of  education  at  all. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  continuation  school  is  to  be  utilized  as  a 
means  of  fulfilling  more  perfectly  the  demand  for  universal  education, 
it  will  not  succeed  by  merely  invoking  a  compulsory  educational  law; 
it  must  look  to  its  foundations  in  the  elementary  school.  These  founda- 
tions must  be  laid  in  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  general  education  so 
varied  and  resourceful  that  each  pupil  becomes  interested  in  some  line 
of  personal  progress  and  achievement.  In  other  words,  the  continuation 
school  to  be  universally  successful  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
school  system  and  articulated  with  it  at  more  than  one  point. 

This  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  the  system  of  continuation  schools 
which  has  been  organized  in  Germany  and  which  has  been  so  strongly 
advocated  for  our  adoption  may  fail  somewhat  in  its  purpose  if  grafted 
upon  the  American  school  system.     It  is  obvious  that  the  continuation 
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school  will  succeed  best  only  as  it  satisfies  some  interest  previously 
aroused.  In  Germany  this  interest  is  almost  assured  by  the  home  and 
by  the  previous  school  life  as  well  as  by  the  social  and  economic 
traditions.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  little  in  most 
of  our  schools  to  arouse  this  necessary  interest,  and  that  any  plan  to 
advance  popular  education  by  means  of  continuation  schools  should 
include  modifications  of  the  work  in  the  elementary  school  from  which 
its  pupils  mainly  come. 

The  experience  of  Cincinnati  is  most  enlightening  in  this  field  also. 
After  testing  and  proving  the  efficacy  of  the  well  known  part-time 
cooperative  plan  as  carried  out  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati  by  Dean 
Schneider,  and  as  adapted  later  to  the  high  school  field,  and  after 
working  out  the  continuation  school  problem  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
it  was  more  and  more  clearly  seen  that  the  real  need  was  not  being  met. 
Something  must  be  done  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  year  for  many 
children,  and  below  the  high  school  for  others.  Four  instances  of  the 
desire  of  the  authorities  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  industrial 
training  plan  will  be  noted  briefly. 

OYLER   SCHOOL. 

In  the  spring  of  1911  the  principal  of  the  Oyler  School  was  author- 
ized to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  work  in  domestic  science  and  art  and 
in  manual  training  to  the  end  that  it  might  be  made  more  valuable  to 
all  but  especially  so  to  some  fifty  retarded  boys  and  girls.  The  plan 
adopted  gave  twice  as  much  time  to  the  handwork,  manual  training, 
cooking,  and  sewing,  for  all  pupils  in  grades  five,  six,  and  seven,  and 
three  times  the  normal  amount  for  the  retarded  pupils.  Together  with 
this  increase  of  time  for  handwork  went  a  plan  for  simplifying  and 
specializing  the  work   in   geography,   arithmetic,   history,   and    English. 

The  redistribution  of  time  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  in  the 
book  work  accomplished,  and  as  would  naturally  follow,  a  decrease  in 
the  work  of  the  Truant  Department  and  the  Juvenile  Court. 

Not  only  was  the  amount  of  time  for  handwork  increased  but  the 
nature  of  the  work  was  radically  changed,  everything  invariably  being 
done  to  supply  a  felt  need.     In  a  magazine  article  ^  the  principal  said : 

Everything  made  or  done  has  intrinsic  value.  The  eighth  grade  made 
two  dozen  bookbinding  presses  for  the  pupils  in  the  bindery  of  one  of  the  high 
schools.    The  seventh  grades  made  one  hundred  looms  for  the  salesmanship  class 

iThe  Elementary  School  Teacher,   April,   1912. 
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of  the  Continuation  School.  The  sixth  grades  made  thirty  botany  presses  for 
high  school  students.  One  fifth  grade  made  sixteen  window-boxes,  42"xl0"x8" 
for  a  neighboring  school ;  the  other  fifth  grade  made  fifty  desk  book-racks  for 
teachers.  The  subnormals  of  the  fourth  grade,  and  the  subnormals  of  the  third 
and  second  grades  each  made  sixty  of  the  book-racks,  and  to  their  credit  be  it 
said,  the  work  was  as  good  as  the  best.  Besides  this  more  or  less  formal  work, 
the  boys  are  given  opportunity  to  work  on  pieces  of  their  own  designing,  after 
the  plans  and  specifications  have  been  approved  by  the  master.  Also  repairing 
of  all  sorts  is  going  on  all  the  time,  either  on  things  belonging  to  the  school,  or 
on  broken  furniture  or  what  not  brought  from  the  homes.  This  constitutes  an- 
other means  of  uniting  more  closely  the  school  and  the  home. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  various  classes  of  the  boys,  the  foreman  plan  Is  used, 
that  is,  each  class  is  divided  into  two  groups,  each  under  the  direction  of  a  fore- 
man selected  from  their  number.  It  is  the  business  of  the  foreman  to  super- 
vise the  work  as  is  done  in  a  real  shop.  This  foreman  makes  his  report  to  the 
master,  and  submits  to  him  all  the  difficulties  that  may  arise.  This  method 
makes  possible  a  much  larger  range  of  work,  creates  a  stimulating  rivalry,  and 
gives  to  the  boys  much  that  is  like  the  real  activites  of  shop  life.  To  say  it 
holds  their  attention  is  putting  it  mildly. 

Work  similar  to-  this  has  been  established  more  recently  in  the 
Lincoln  and  Riverside  schools. 

FIRST    INTERMEDIATE    SCHOOL. 

In  the  First  Intermediate  School  there  has  been  established  a  de- 
partment for  retarded  boys  and  girls  the  membership  of  which  varies 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  children.  In  this  depart- 
ment shopwork  is  given  special  prominence,  from  one  and  one-half  to 
two  and  one-half  hours  daily  being  devoted  to  it.  The  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  handwork  was  formerly  the  proprietor  of  a  novelty  shop 
and  the  work  of  the  children  is  carried  out  on  somewhat  the  same  lines 
as  might  be  found  in  the  novelty  trade.  The  money  value  of  time  and 
skill  is  brought  home  to  the  children  by  allowing  them  to  enter  into  the 
financial  part  of  the  work.  They  take  orders  for  goods,  purchase  their 
own  material,  as  individuals  or  in  groups,  and  sell  the  products,  keeping 
the  net  profits  for  themselves.  Work  has  been  done  for  some  of  the 
largest  department  stores  in  the  country.  Christmas  stockings,  paper 
lamp  shades,  and  other  novelties  which  can  be  made  in  quantities  are 
illustrative  of  the  kind  of  work  done. 

PART-TIME    WORK    IN    THE    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL. 

The  Supervisor  of  the  Continuation  Schools  believes  that  the  part- 
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time  plan  may  profitably  be  applied  or  adapted  to  some  of  the  elementary 
schools.  If  her  plans  are  carried  out  an  experiment  will  be  made  in 
giving  a  preparatory  salesmanship  course  to  selected  girls  in  the  eighth 
grade,  possibly  for  four  hours  a  week,  substituting  it  for  some  of  the 
regular  school  work  and  supplementing  it  by  temporary  occupation  in 
the  stores  during  the  two  busy  weeks  preceding  Christmas  and  possibly 
on  Saturdays.  While  this  is  only  a  plan  in  the  making  it  nevertheless 
shows  the  trend  of  thought. 

THE    NEW   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL. 

But  the  most  significant  fact  of  all  is  the  authorization  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  a  new  type  of  elementary  school.  Land  has  been 
bought  and  buildings  are  being  demolished  to  make  room  for  this  new 
school.  The  plans,  which  are  nearly  complete,  show  a  magnificent 
building  of  thirty  classrooms  besides  an  auditorium,  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming pool,  and  laboratories  for  the  vocational  departments.  The  plant 
will  represent,  when  completed,  an  outlay  of  about  $400,000.  It  will 
serve  the  local  school  district  and  also  care  for  the  retarded  boys  and 
girls  of  four  or  five  adjacent  schools. 

The  plan  of  organization,  as  thus  far  developed,  provides  for  little 
modification  of  the  work  below  the  seventh  grade  except  that  special 
classes  will  be  conducted  for  over-age  boys  and  girls  in  which 
there  will  be  combined  with  the  simplest  essentials  of  the  school 
work  a  considerable  amount  of  handwork  with  some  vocational 
content.  From  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  grade  it  is  proposed 
to  differentiate  the  work  according  to  the  needs,  desires,  aptitudes,  and 
future  educational  plans  of  the  pupils.  In  all  this  work  it  is  contem- 
plated that  the  closest  correlation  will  be  made  between  the  regular  work 
commonly  found  in  the  elementary  grades  and  specific  technical  in- 
struction, which  instruction  may  be  had  as  early  as  the  seventh  grade 
and  before  the  child  reaches  the  compulsory  continuation  school  age. 

To  all  those  who  know  the  broad  and  sympathetic  spirit  which  has 
dominated  the  whole  industrial  education  movement  in  Cincinnati, 
whether  in  the  day  or  evening  classes,  or  in  the  elementary,  high,  or 
continuation  schools,  it  will  be  a  source  of  genuine  satisfaction  to  learn 
that  this  new  school  has  been  named  by  the  Board  of  Education  the 
"Franklin  B.  Dyer  School,"  and  will  thus  stand  as  a  monument  to 
that  friend  of  popular  education  who  has  been  the  inspiration  to  so 
many  workers  in  this  great  cause. 
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VOCATIONAL  guidance  is  occupying  the  attention  of  many 
school  authorities.  A  second  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the 
subject  was  held  in  New  York  City  last  October.  Like  the 
first  meeting  of  two  years  ago  in  Boston,  the  movement  seems  little  more 
than  a  body  of  good  intentions  working  without  any  qualified  plan. 
But  this  is  to  be  expected,  as  every  new  movement  is  likely  to  have  a 
similar  history-. 

To   different   minds,   the   phrase   translates   different   in- 
Varying  .  „  .  •■      •  f  ,        J 
Notions            tentions.     1  o  one  it  suggests  mvestigations  of  actual  trade 

conditions  in  order  that  statistics  may  be  obtained  as  to 

opportunities  in  vocational  life.     To  another  it  means  the  finding  of 

jobs  for  children.     To  a  third  it  means  connecting  opportunities  for 

vocational  training  with  actual  trade  demands.     To  a  fourth  it  stands 

for  the  analysis  of  an  individual's  tendencies  so  that  he  may  be  advised 

as  to  that  career  which  promises  the  greatest  success. 

While  organized  vocational  guidance  is  new,  every  teacher  has  in 

the  past  guided  children.     Some  have  guided   them  out  of  school   by 

lack  of   personal   interest;   some   by   dry   presentation   of   a  still   drier 

subject.     Some  have  said,  "Nice  little  Willie  must  be  a  lawyer,  while 

dirty  Patsy  is  to  become  a  plumber."     Others,  of  the  better  sort  thru 

the   right  word  at   the   right  moment  have  strengthened   the  hand   of 

many  a  pupil.     Others  have  dropped  into  their  friend's  office  or  store 

and  sought  a  good  job  for  a  worthy  pupil.     Others  have  sacrificed  time 

and  money  in  giving  individual  help  to  deserving  pupils.     Others  have 

studied   the   individual   interests   and   capacities   of   children,   and   have 

collected  information  regarding  the  suitable  employments  open  to  them. 

„         .  But   like   individual   charity,   which   has   grown   into  or- 

Focusing  „        r  •  1  1 

into  a  ganized  effort  for  social  betterment,  the  personal  interest 

Definite  of  teachers  in  children  has  necessarily  developed  into  an 

Purpose  organized  movement  looking  toward  a  better  connection 

between  the  school  and  life.     Good  Samaritans  are  always  needed,  and 

organized  effort  must  never  completely  supplant  individual  effort.     A 

teacher's  heart  must  always  find  expression.     But  as  the  helping  hand 

of  a  charitably  Inclined  individual  needs  the  guidance  of  knowledge  as 
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expressed  in  facts  and  figures  offered  by  organized  charitable  associations, 
so  the  heart  of  the  teacher  who  would  do  vocational  guidance  must 
have  the  backing  of  an  intellect  which  knows  the  problem  from  another 
basis  than  the  emotional.  Charity  workers  have  found  that  the  problems 
underlying  the  causes  of  poverty  were  too  complex  to  cast  aside  and  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  disorganized  work  of  individuals.  The  problem 
of  selecting  and  fitting  for  various  vocations  is  too  complex  to  be  left 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  teacher.  Unlike  the  olden  days, 
the  home,  the  school,  and  the  industries  are  strangers  to  each  other. 
The  teacher  and  the  pupil  stand  between  a  school  system  and  an  in- 
dustrial system.  The  two  must  be  connected,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
must  be  benefited  by  the  connection. 

New  York  ^^^  ^^^  York  Conference  to  which  a  reference  has  been 
Conference  made,  prepared  an  exhibit  which  strikingly  illustrated  the 
on  Vocational  various  differentiations  which  the  movement  has  already 
Guidance  taken.  It  was  evident  that  each  exhibitor  was  on  the 
road,  but  whether  it  was  the  right  road  or  not,  it  is  too  early  to  state. 
All  are  to  be  commended  for  their  earnestness  and  their  thoughtfulness. 
One  exhibitor — the  Vocational  Guidance  Survey  of  the  Public  School 
Association  of  New  York — very  strikingly  asked  some  questions  about 
children,  schools  and  industries. 

JVhy  do  they  leave? 

What  happens  to  them? 

Where  shall  we  guide? 

How  shall  we  guide? 

Can  we  guide  them? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  are  being  sought.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Industrial  Commission,  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission, 
the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  reports 
of  the  Chicago  City  Club,  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  have 
within  the  pages  of  their  publications,  general  as  well  as  specific  answers 
to  some  of  these  questions. 

Local  ^"*  ^°"'  "gentle  reader",  must  answer  these  questions  for 

Responsibilityy°"r  °wn  community.  You  must  investigate.  No  single 
body  can  do  it  for  you.  Children  do  not  necessarily  leave 
school  because  poverty  pinches  them ;  they  do  not  always  rise  from  office 
boys  and  become  bank  presidents ;  they  are  not  always  to  be  guided  into 
electrical  engineering  because  they  like  to  see  the  sparks  from  a  wireless 
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telegraph  apparatus;  they  are  not  always  to  be  selected  for  work 
by  a  card  index  of  marks  and  deportment.  It  even  may  be  true,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  that  vocational  guidance  is  as  complex  as  the  tariff 
and  has  as  many  ramifications  as  life  itself. 

„  .  .  ,  All  honor  to  these  earnest  workers  who  would  provide 
Schools  and  .  ■    •         r         .  •,,  ,  ,,    .    •  . 

Vocations  are  vocational   trammg  tor  children   and  would   bring  about 

to  become  an  educational  re-construction  to  go  along  with  it.  What 
Acquainted  training  to  give  demands  deliberate  and  careful  thought, 
to  say  nothing  of  prolonged  study.  It  means  a  knowledge  of  industry. 
It  means  a  better  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  public  education.  In- 
dustry and  the  school  are  strangers.  Vocational  guidance  would  intro- 
duce them.  But  in  polite  society,  the  introducer  must  stand  sponsor  to 
the  two  strangers.  If  some  trades  have  a  bad  name,  it  might  be  well 
to  avoid  an  introduction.  If  some  schools  are  out  of  touch  with  human 
needs,  it  might  be  advisable  to  make  them  over  before  introducing  their 
products  as  misfits.  Vocational  guidance  is  to  introduce  these  com- 
parative strangers.  It  is  a  responsibility  which  will  require  acquaintance 
with,  knowledge  of,  interest  in,  two  factors — schools  and  vocations. 

—A.  D.  Dean. 

p.     „  We   are    pleased    to   present   as   the    frontispiece    in   this 

Kerschen-  number  the  portrait  of  the  man  who  has  done  more  than 
steiner  any  other,   perhaps,   to   focus  popular  attention   upon   the 

problems  of  industrial  education.  His  recent  visit  to  the  United  States 
is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  who  keep  in  touch  with  important  events. 
During  November  and  December,  1910,  he  spent  several  weeks  in  this 
country,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education,  visiting  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  other  places,  and  making  im- 
portant addresses  before  various  civic  and  scientific  societies. 

The  following  paragraphs,  translated  from  a  contemporary  German 
sketch,  constitute  the  most  recent  and  authoritative  statement  available: 

Georg  Kerschensteiner  was  born  in  1854,  the  son  of  a  merchant 
citizen  of  Munich.  After  graduating  from  the  common  school 
(Volksschule),  he  entered  the  normal  school  {Lehrerseminar)  at  12 
years  of  age,  and  graduated  at  17.  He  was  assistant  teacher  from  his 
17th  to  his  19th  year,  but  then  left  the  service  of  the  common  school 
in  order  to  apply  himself  to  humanistic  studies,  and  entered  the  human- 
istic Gymnasium  and  graduated  in  1877.     At  the  university  he  applied 
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himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  physics,  in  1881  passed  the 
state  examinations  in  these  subjects,  and  in  1883  was  awarded  the  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  in  the  University  of  Munich.  In  the  same  year  he  was  an 
assistant  in  the  Humanistic  Melancthon-Gymnasium  in  Niirnberg,  after 
he  had  been  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  year  an  assistant  in  the 
Meteorological  Central  Station  in  Munich.  He  remained  in  Nurnberg, 
until  1890,  in  which  year  he  was  called  to  Schweinfurt.  In  1893  he  was 
called  to  the  Ludw'igsgymnasium  at  Munich,  and  in  1895  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Munich  Board  of  Education  and  at  the  same  time 
superintendent  of  the  school  system  of  that  city. 

Before  entrance  upon  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
he  had  occupied  himself  with  scientific  investigations  in  the  field  of 
mathematics  and  physics.  At  this  time  there  appeared  an  important 
two-volume  work  entitled  "Gordan's  Lectures  on  the  Theory  of  In- 
variables,"  which  he  produced  during  the  years  1887-1890  in  collabora- 
tion with  Professor  Gordan.  During  this  time  also  was  accomplished 
his  work  in  the  study  and  measurement  of  glaciers,  which  he  undertook 
at  the  direction  of  the  German-Austrian  Alpenverein. 

With  his  entrance  upon  the  superintendency  of  the  Munich  school 
system  began  the  publication  of  his  pedagogical  works,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  the  following: 

"Discussion  of  the  Theory  of  the  Course  of  Study,"  Carl  Gerber,  Munich,. 
1901. 

"Observations  and  Comparisons  of  Trade  Education  Outside  of  Bavaria," 
Carl  Gerber,  Munich,  1901. 

"The  Development  of  Ability  to  Draw  {Ze'ichnerisclien  Begabung),"  Ca.l 
Gerber,  Munich,   1906. 

"Fundamental  Principles  of  School  Organization,"  a  Collection  of  Lec- 
tures and  Essays,  B.  G.  Teubner,  Leipsic,   1912. 

"The  X  ublic  Education  of  the  German  Youth,"  Prize  Essay  on  Educatior 
for  Citizenship,  Carl  Villaret,  Erfurt,  1912. 

"The   Conception  of  Public  Education,"  B.  G.  Teubner,  Leipsic,   1912. 

"Lessons  and  Aims  of  the   Higher  Schools."  Munich,  1910. 

"Organization  and  Course  of  Study  of  the  Compulsory  Technical  and  Con- 
tinuation Schools  for  Boys  in  Munich,"  Carl  Gerber,  Munich,  1910. 

"The  Conception  of  the  Work  School,"  B.  G.  Teubner,  Leipsic,  1912. 

"The  Meaning  and  Development  of  Character,"  B.  G.  Teubner,  Leipsic, 
1912. 

His  whole  energy  was  thrown  into  the  reorganization  of  the  public 
school  system  in  Munich.  During  his  term  of  office  the  Volksschule 
was  extended  to  eight  years  of  compulsory  schooling  for  boys  as  well  as- 
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girls;  in  the  administration  of  these  schools  there  were  introduced  in- 
struction in  shopwork,  cooking,  gardening,  and  laboratory  work  in 
physics  and  chemistry;  the  system  of  physical  training  and  the  practice 
of  music  were  still  further  developed ;  kindergartens  were  included  in 
the  city  budget,  and  reorganized ;  and  above  all  the  old  book  school  was 
transformed  into  a  work  school.  His  chief  work  was  the  organization 
of  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  after  the  end  of  the  work  day  school 
requirement  period  {Werktagschulpflkht)  by  a  thorogoing  compulsory 
continuation  school  system.  He  began  reorganizing  the  system  of  com- 
pulsory continuation  schools  for  boys  in  the  year  1900,  and  it  was  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1906.  Since  that  time  all  boys  who  are  not  entirely 
without  employment  are  required  to  attend  school  from  14  to  18  years 
of  age,  and  have  each  week  from  8  to  10  hours  of  day  instruction, 
which  is  closely  connected  with  their  employment  and  grows  out  of  it. 
Many  workshops,  laboratories,  and  other  instrumentalities  for  instruction 
involving  practical  activities,  have  been  incorporated  into  these  con- 
tinuation schools. 

The  organization  of  a  system  of  compulsory  continuation  schools 
for  girls  began  in  the  autumn  of  1911  and  will  probably  be  completed 
in  the  autumn  of  1914.  All  girls  are  obliged  to  have  about  6  hours' 
instruction  per  week  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  year,  which  instruction, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  boys,  is  closely  related  to  their  occupations,  whether 
housework,  or  commercial  or  industrial  employment.  Here  also  school 
kitchens,  shops,  and  other  workrooms  form  the  starting  point  of  the  in- 
struction. 

The  higher  schools  for  girls  {hohere  Mddchenschulwesen)  also  were 
developed  in  an  entirely  new  direction  during  the  superintendency  of 
Dr.  Kerschensteiner.  The  reorganization  resulted  immediately  in  the 
establishment  of  two  city  schools  for  girls  of  secondary  grade.  To  both 
of  these  schools  for  girls  were  added  two-years  courses  for  women, 
which  on  the  one  side  were  intended  to  prepare  for  the  callings  of 
trained  housewife,  mother,  and  citizen,  and  on  the  other  hand  also,  to 
afford  the  possibility  of  attracting  attention  to  the  preparation  for  still 
other  occupations  by  associating  with  them  a  scheme  of  examinations 
for  kindergartners  and  classes  for  business  correspondence  and  foreign 
languages. 

In  the  system  of  higher  schools  for  boys  {hohere  Knabenschulwesen) , 
the  commercial  school  was  entirely  reorganized,  and  its  connection  with 
the  Oberrealschule  established.     The  remaining  part  of  the  system  of 
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higher  schools  for  boys  in  Munich  is  not  a  matter  of  city  control.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  possible  for  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  to  extend  his  prac- 
tical activity  to  include  this  field  and  to  realize  therein  the  ideas  set 
forth  in  his  published  works.  But  the  commercial  high  school,  in  whose 
board  of  managers  he  was  chosen  president  from  the  beginning,  was 
planned  and  its  working  out  largely  determined  by  him. 

In  December,  1911,  he  undertook,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
liberal  party,  the  candidacy  for  the  German  Reichstag,  to  which  he  was 
elected  a  member  in  January,  1912.  — W.  T.  Bawden. 


OF   CURRENT   INTEREST 


TRAINING  FOR  AGRICULTURE. 

The  status  of  farming  as  a  vocation  has  advanced  very  materially 
in  the  scale  of  public  opinion  in  the  last  few  years.  It  may  now  be 
fairly  called  a  skilled  occupation.  As  such,  the  means  of  preparation 
for  this  vocation  is  a  matter  of  increasing  interest.  Until  very  recently 
such  preparation  was  limited  to  agricultural  colleges.  Now  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  more  far-reaching  education  in  agriculture  is  clearly  under- 
stood, which  is  resulting  in  courses  in  the  subject  in  both  secondary 
and  elementary  schools. 

The  extent  of  the  movement  is  shown  in  the  following  statistics 
from  a  government  report.  Beginning  at  the  top,  we  find  that  a  gradu- 
ate school  of  agriculture  has  been  conducted  for  five  seasons  under  the 
auspices  of  a  state  university  and  the  American  Association  of  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.  Next,  there  are,  in  the 
United  States,  67  agricultural  colleges.  At  least  36  of  these  colleges 
make  some  provision  for  teacher  training,  in  departments  of  agricul- 
tural education.  Thirty-one  colleges  held  teachers'  summer  schools  of 
agriculture  in  1912.  Short  courses  and  extension  work  are  next  in  order. 
These  lines  of  activity  are  carried  on  in  nearly  all  of  the  colleges, — 
43  having  directors  of  agricultural  extension.  Regarding  the  more  re- 
cent development  in  secondary  schools,  we  find  that  there  are  now  78 
agricultural  high  schools,  and  289  public  high  schools  receiving  state 
aid  for  agriculture.  Not  less  than  50  privately  endowed  colleges  and 
schools  are  giving  such  instruction.  One  hundred  ninety-six  state  and 
county  normal  schools  are  preparing  young  people  to  teach  agriculture, 
and  over  1600  public  and  private  high  schools  and  academies  are  giving 
some  instruction  in  agriculture.  There  are  in  addition  106  secondary 
agricultural  schools  for  negroes,  and  112  institutions  for  Indians  in 
which  agriculture  is  taught. 

Turning,  now,  to  the  elementary  schools,  we  learn  that  thirteen 
states  require  by  law  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  rural  common  schools. 
It  is  encouraged  and  taught  in  some  schools  in  31  other  states.  There 
are  a  number  of  special  or  private  schools  of  elementary  grade,  scattered 
thru  the  country,  which  teach  agriculture.     The  work  for  elementary 
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schools  includes,  in  addition  to  text-book  work,  nature  study  with  plants, 
farm  crops,  soils  and  domestic  animals ;  school  garden  work ;  lecture 
courses  and  institutes  for  rural  school  children ;  the  organization  of 
clubs  among  rural  school  children ;  and  boys'  rural  encampments. 

THE    MASSACHUSETTS    PLAN    FOR   AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION. 

After  a  careful  study  of  various  methods  of  agricultural  training 
suited  to  boys  fourteen  years  of  age  or  older,  the  board  of  education 
reported  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature  January  first,  1911,  in  favor 
of  state  aid  for  vocational  agricultural  training  of  secondary  grade  which 
should  be  dominated  by  the  closest  possible  correlation  of  the  home  farm 
production  of  the  pupils  and  their  classroom  instruction.  The  plan  was 
termed  "part  time  training  in  agriculture."  The  funds  appropriated 
were  granted  upon  the  understanding  that  this  plan  was  to  be  followed. 
The  state  stands  ready  to  aid  any  and  all  counties  to  establish  vocational 
agricultural  schools  or  departments  of  agriculture  in  selected  high  schools. 
Towns  may  combine  in  districts  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  such  a  school. 
The  communities  stand  the  initial  cost  of  the  schools  but  the  state  aids 
in  the  maintenance  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  amount  expended. 
When  a  department  of  agriculture  is  maintained  in  a  high  school  the 
state  reimburses  the  community  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
structors' salary,  provided  that  the  instructor  is  specially  trained  to  teach 
agriculture  and  devotes  his  time  to  that  subject. 

Thus  the  classroom  part  of  the  cooperative  arrangement  is  provided 
for ;  the  practice  part  is  the  unique  feature  of  the  Massachusetts  plan. 
The  boys  carry  their  lessons  into  effect  on  their  home  farms,  this  being 
possible  thru  their  attendance  at  a  school  in  their  own  county  or  district. 
This  practice  work  is  all  supervised  by  the  instructor,  including  that 
done  during  vacations. 

This  sort  of  training  is  much  more  effective,  it  is  claimed,  than  that 
supplied  by  the  experiment  farms  in  connection  with  the  larger  agricul- 
tural institutions  to  attend  which  the  boy  must  leave  home.  On  the 
home  farm  the  boy  can  see,  as  his  work  goes  on,  the  commercial  value 
of  scientific  management.  Knowing,  for  instance,  the  previous  produc- 
tivity of  a  certain  field,  he  is  able  to  measure  in  a  practical  way  the 
increase  in  productivity  brought  about  by  his  experimentation.  This 
first-hand,  intimate  knowledge  of  the  farm  is  not  possible  at  a  college 
farm  worked  by  large  groups  of  students. 
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The  time  allowance  is  apportioned  as  follows :  practice  work  50 
per  cent.,  related  study  30  per  cent.,  culture  study  of  a  general  kind, 
and  good  citizenship  instruction  the  remaining  20  per  cent. 

The  forthcoming  report  of  the  board  of  education,  which  probably 
will  be  released  early  in  January  by  the  incoming  legislature,  will  give 
figures  drawn  from  the  home  accounts  of  pupils  at  every  point  in  the 
state  where  this  training  has  been  in  force  the  past  year. 

From  its  establishment  in  the  fall  of  1908,  the  Smith  Agricultural 
School  at  Northampton  has  given  prominence  to  productive  agricultural 
work  during  the  summer  carried  out  at  the  homes  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves under  the  supervision  of  an  agricultural  instructor.  The  work 
to  be  done  at  home  is  carefully  studied  at  the  school  during  the  usual 
school  year  and  plans  for  it  are  carefully  drawn.  The  pupils,  however, 
are  not  left  to  carry  out  their  plans  unaided.  The  state  feels  that  the 
most  important  gains  in  vocational  agricultural  training  are  coming 
from  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  home  conditions  of  the  pupils  which 
the  instructors  get  by  supervising  the  home  work  of  their  pupils,  and 
the  resultant  very  practical  nature  of  their  teaching. 

The  initiation  of  the  establishment  of  vocational  agricultural  depart- 
ments in  certain  high  schools  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  cooperative 
plan  was  looked  upon  by  the  board  as  experimental.  A  limit,  therefore, 
was  set  to  the  amount  of  money  which  could  be  used  for  aiding  this 
work,  namely,  $10,000.00  a  year.  Already  five  departments  have  been 
established  in  the  high  schools  of  the  following  towns : — Petersham, 
Northborough,  Hadley,  Harwich,  and  Easton.  It  is  probable  that  this 
limit  will  be  continued  another  year. 

Meantime  sentiment  is  making  headway  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  county  schools.  Bristol  and  Essex  Counties  got  from  the  legis- 
lature of  1912  authority  for  referendum  votes  November  5th,  and  sub- 
stantial majorities  were  returned  by  the  voters  in  both  counties  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  a  vocational  agricultural  school  in  each.  The 
counties  are  to  furnish  plant  and  equipment,  the  state  and  the  counties 
are  to  share  equally  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  these  schools.  The 
schools  are  to  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  board  of  education.  From 
the  outset  the  utmost  prominence  will  be  given  to  the  part-time  plan 
of  training  above  mentioned. 

RURAL   SCHOOL    IMPROVEMENT    IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  Massachusetts  state  board  of  education  is  employing  the  manual 
and  domestic  arts  as  important  factors  in  the  work  of  improving  the 
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rural  schools  in  certain  remote  sections  of  the  state.  In  New  Ashford, 
a  village  of  less  than  one  hundred  people,  in  Northwest  Berkshire,  is 
a  school  in  which  cooking,  sewing,  woodworking,  basketry,  and  garden- 
ing are  taught.  Four-fifths  of  the  expense  of  this  school  is  paid  from 
the  town's  share  of  a  state  fund.  The  primary  children  have  loom- 
weaving,  and  progress  from  this  to  basketry.  The  girls,  studying  cook- 
ing, prepare  warm  lunches  at  noon  from  staple  foods  brought  by  the 
pupils.  The  boys  in  this  school  have  made  objects  of  utility  for  the 
schoolroom,  such  as  bookcases  and  closets,  and  have  done  a  good  deal 
of  painting  and  repairing  around  the  building.  The  work  in  garden- 
ing also  proves  interesting.  In  the  spring  a  plot  of  ground  is  rented 
of  a  farmer,  one  of  the  trustees,  who  ploughs  it.  It  is  then  divided  into 
individual  plots,  and  planted  and  cared  for  by  the  children  until  the 
close  of  school  in  June.  The  farmer  is  then  engaged  to  care  for  it  dur- 
ing the  summer.  In  the  fall  the  children  harvest  the  little  crops  and 
the  produce  is  used  in  the  cooking  classes.  The  improvement  of  the 
school  grounds  is  also  made  a  feature  of  the  work. 

Other  village  and  rural  schools  in  the  same  part  of  the  state,  far 
from  the  railroad,  have  had  these  special  subjects  for  some  time.  In 
others  they  are  being  gradually  introduced.  The  state  finds  that  with 
the  new  subjects  come  better  teachers  with  a  higher  grade  of  prepara- 
tion, better  academic  work,  and  a  desire  for  further  education.  One- 
sixth  of  the  pupils  from  one  village  school,  in  Lanesboro,  sre  attending 
a  nearby  high  school.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  planning  to  go  to  the 
agricultural  college. 

DISTRICT   AGRICULTURAL    SCHOOLS    IN    GEORGIA. 

In  several  states  secondary  agricultural  education  is  given  in  con- 
gressional district  agricultural  schools.  Georgia  has  eleven  of  these 
congressional  district  schools,  created  by  act  of  the  general  assembly  in 
1906.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1908  all  the  schools  were  established. 
The  direct  control  of  the  schools  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees  in  each 
district,  appointed  by  the  governor,  one  member  from  each  county  in 
the  district.  The  trustees  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture-  acting 
under  the  general  board  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  serve  the  district 
agricultural  schools  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

In  determining  the  purpose  and  policy  of  these  schools  it  was  decided 
that  they  should  be  high  grade  secondary  schools,  built  upon  the  common 
schools,  and  reaching  to  the  State  College  or  leading  directly  to  the 
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farms ;  that  while  giving  the  essentials  of  the  literary  course  of  any  high 
school,  they  must  be  distinctly  industrial  and  scientific.  They  should 
be  cultural  in  that  all  the  work  and  life  of  the  schools  is  uplifting;  they 
should  be  scientific  in  that  the  instruction  is  largely  in  the  laboratories 
and  plats  with  scientific  methods;  they  should  be  vocational  in  that  the 
instruction  fits  the  student  for  a  life  on  the  farm  or  for  further  scien- 
tific training.  These  schools  were  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
citizen-farmer,  who  must  not  only  be  trained  vocationally  but  as  an 
influential  factor  in  the  political,  social,  and  religious  life  of  the  commu- 
nity. In  the  organization  of  the  schools  the  governor  and  trustees  were 
aided  by  D.  J.  Crosby  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  worked  out  the  agricultural  part  of  the  curriculum ;  by  Professor 
J.  S.  Stewart  of  the  State  College,  who  planned  the  remainder  of  the 
curriculum  and  unified  the  whole ;  and  by  a  member  of  the  soil  survey 
department  of  the  National  Government,  who  assisted  in  the  selection 
of  the  school  farms. 

The  course  of  study  which  covers  four  full  years  has  recently  been 
revised  and  the  schools  have  been  thoroly  inspected,  with  a  view  to 
making  such  changes  in  course  of  study  and  conduct  as  the  experience 
of  the  past  five  years  has  shown  to  be  advisable.  An  important  addition 
to  the  new  curriculum  is  the  rural  teacher  training  course.  Three 
hours  a  week  during  the  last  two  years  will  be  devoted  to  definite  teacher 
training  work,  as  the  trustees  and  general  board  believe  the  students 
of  these  schools  will  make  the  best  kind  of  rural  teachers. 

A    VERMOXT    SECONDARY    SCHOOL    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

At  Lyndon  Institute  in  Vermont  is  found  another  example  of  a 
school  of  agriculture  developed  in  connection  with  existing  institutions. 
Other  examples,  described  in  previous  numbers  of  the  magazine  are 
Colebrook  Academy,  New  Hampshire,  and  Kent's  Hill  Seminary  in 
Maine. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  and  Lyndon  Institute  are  separate  in- 
stitutions, closely  cooperating  in  organization  and  administration.  The 
theoretical  and  academic  work  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  is  given  at 
the  Institute,  and  in  turn  the  agricultural  studies  of  the  Institute 
course  which  prepares  for  agricultural  colleges  are  given  by  the  special- 
ists in  the  School  of  Agriculture.  The  course  of  study  at  the  School  of 
Agriculture  covers  a  period  of  two  years  of  nine  months  each.  Students 
eligible  to  the  public  high  schools  are  admitted,  also  a  few  who,  tho  lack- 
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ing  the  regular  preparation,  can  show  ability  to  profit  by  a  course  in  the 
school.  The  school  was  organized  in  1910  with  the  purpose  of  giving 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  to  Vermont  boys  who  have  neither 
the  money  nor  inclination  to  pursue  a  college  course.  It  is  strictly  a 
farmers'  school,  intended  to  furnish  a  line  of  training  that  will  be  of 
immediate  use  in  farming  and  its  allied  industries,  such  as  carpentry, 
blacksmithing,  masonry  and  concrete  work.  Graduates  should  be  able 
not  only  to  farm  intelligently  but  to  do  for  themselves  practically  all 
of  the  other  work  in  connection,  like  repairing  buildings  and  machinery. 

Students  board  in  dormitories  at  the  school,  and  pay  all  expenses 
themselves  with  two  exceptions.  Residents  of  Lyndon  have  their  tuition 
paid  by  the  town,  and  towns  which  have  no  approved  secondary  schools 
pay  eight  dollars  a  term  toward  the  tuition  of  such  students  as  are  at- 
tending the  school  from  those  towns.  The  expenses  for  the  year  aver- 
age $200.00.  Each  student  must  be  credited  with  600  hours  of  prac- 
tical field  and  barn  work  in  order  to  graduate.  Students  unable  to  pay 
the  expenses  in  cash  are  allowed  to  work  out  the  price  of  expenses,  being 
paid  by  the  hour,  and  being  obliged  to  work  at  the  school  during  the 
summer  vacation. 

The  school  farm  consists  of  about  one  hundred  acres  of  tillage  land 
and  a  wood  lot.  The  apple  orchards  of  a  neighboring  fruit  farm  are 
managed  by  the  school,  giving  practical  experience  in  orchard  work  in 
all  stages.  Interesting  features  of  the  school  are  buildings  and  equip- 
ment constructed  by  students.  The  course  of  study  is  similar  to  that  of 
other  schools  of  the  same  type.  Two  subjects  not  always  seen  are  farm 
drawing  and  agricultural  economics.  In  farm  drawing  the  student 
learns  methods  of  drawing  plans  for  farm  buildings  of  all  description, 
making  farm  maps,  and  drawing  plans  of  drainage  systems  and  farm 
conveniences.  Under  agricultural  economics  are  listed  these  topics: 
the  factors  that  enter  into  farm  production  from  the  standpoint  of  labor, 
rents,  interest  and  profits,  supply  and  demand,  taxation,  organization, 
distribution  and  wealth,  and  the  relation  of  farming  to  other  lines  of 
business. 

AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION    IN    MICHIGAN    AND    NEIGHBORING    STATES. 

The  most  recent  activity  in  the  Central  Western  group  of  states  is 
the  appointment  of  district  and  county  supervisors  of  agriculture.  These 
men  are  appointed  jointly  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
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officers  of  the  local  experiment  station.  Their  function  is  to  be  field 
men,  to  conduct  certain  agricultural  projects,  and  to  act  as  advisors  to 
the  farming  community,  particularly  along  the  line  of  farm  management. 

Other  phases  of  the  work  observable  in  this  section  are  the  intro- 
duction of  one-week  schools  for  farmers  in  connection  with  secondary 
schools  which  teach  agriculture — in  .Vlichigan  such  courses  are  conducted 
in  connection  with  each  of  the  twenty-one  high  schools  giving  four-year 
courses  in  agriculture — ;  the  introduction  of  agricultural  departments 
into  public  high  or  secondary  schools ;  the  introduction  of  elementary 
work  in  the  form  of  text-book  instruction  and  the  performance  of  home 
projects  in  the  rural  schools;  and,  lastly,  the  formation  of  boys'  and 
girls'  agricultural  and  home  economics  associations  or  clubs. 

In  Michigan  the  agricultural  courses  in  the  high  schools  are  main- 
tained without  state  aid,  their  success  being  due  to  the  interest  of  school 
authorities  and  people  of  the  community,  combined  with  the  practical 
help  received  from  the  State  College  of  Agriculture.  The  college  has 
been  busy  planning  courses  of  study,  preparing  teachers,  and  conducting 
investigations  for  these  schools.  The  course  of  study  for  the  secondary 
schools  concerns  itself  with  the  fundamentals  of  farm  practice.  One 
unit  is  arranged  for  each  grade  as  follows:  ninth  grade,  agricul- 
tural botany;  tenth  grade,  farm  crops  and  horticulture;  eleventh  grade, 
types  of  live  stock,  dairying,  poultry,  live  stock  improvement  and  feed- 
ing; twelfth  grade,  soils,  soil  physics,  farm  management  and  farm  me- 
chanics. This  course  having  been  approved  by  both  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  University  of  Michigan,  graduates  of  approved 
schools  will  hereafter  be  allowed  credit  in  agriculture,  the  University 
allowing  two  credits,  and  the  State  College  three  units  of  credit. 

W.  H.  French,  professor  of  agricultural  education  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  in  a  bulletin  reporting  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  state,  made  some  suggestions  for  securing  greater 
effectiveness,  which  may  be  of  assistance  to  schools  in  other  states.  He 
advises  the  inauguration  of  plans  for  home  projects  or  "practicums," 
the  project  being  connected  with  the  student's  work  for  the  year.  School 
credit  should  be  given  for  this  work.  It  will  be  necessary,  of  course, 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  fathers  so  that  the  boys  may  have  a  plot 
of  ground,  or  some  livestock,  etc.,  for  their  experiments.  Another  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  school  board  should  lease  or  purchase  a  suitable  tract 
of  land  near  the  school  building  for  demonstration  work  and  for  the 
benefit  of  such  students  as  do  not  live  on  farms.     The  following  sugges- 
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tions  were  made  regarding  teachers:  that  teachers  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects should  not  be  asked  to  teach  other  subjects,  and  should  be  given 
time  for  preparation  of  practical  work;  that  the  teacher  be  employed 
for  the  entire  twelve  months  of  the  year,  assisting  students  in  home  work 
and  farmers  of  the  community  during  the  vacation  period.  The  teacher 
can  also  assist  in  making  local  investigations  under  the  direction  of  the 
experiment  station.  Yearly  additions  to  an  agricultural  section  of  the 
school  library  are  also  suggested. 

AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION    IN    MISSOURI. 

The  Missouri  State  College  of  Agriculture  like  that  of  Illinois  is 
a  part  of  the  state  university  and  is  directly  connected  with  the  experi- 
ment station.  Work  for  students  of  less  than  college  grade  in  the  state 
is  provided  for  at  the  college  at  Columbia,  by  means  of  the  short  courses, 
the  one  week's  farmer's  course,  the  extension  work  of  the  college  and 
the  work  in  rural  schools  conducted  by  or  under  the  direction  of  in- 
structors from  the  college. 

In  the  work  of  the  College  o^  Agriculture,  of  college  grade,  are 
noticeable  some  of  the  new  tendencies  of  this  type  of  education,  such 
as  training  for  leadership  in  agricultural  education  and  experiment, 
teacher  training,  carrying  the  college  to  the  farmer,  and  department 
specialization.  Working  under  the  dean  are  assistant  professors  of  the 
various  subjects.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  special  departments  to 
be  established  is  that  of  poultry  husbandry,  under  the  direction  of  H.  L. 
Kempster.  In  most  agricultural  colleges  the  subject  is  listed  under  ani- 
mal husbandry  but  it  is  being  developed  at  Columbia  as  a  separate  de- 
partment. The  rise  in  price  of  other  foodstuffs  has  greatly  increased 
the  interest  in  poultry  raising,  and  in  turn  has  increased  the  demand  for 
instruction.  The  department  is  developing  a  series  of  model  buildings 
for  use  in  this  industry.  It  shares,  as  do  all  departments,  in  college 
instruction  and  short  course  instruction,  in  extension  work,  and  in  ex- 
periment station  work.  It  has  in  addition  a  special  course  of  seven 
weeks  in  January  and  February.  This  course  is  designed  for  busy  people 
who  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  poultry  raising  as  a  business,  its 
possibilities  for  success,  efficient  methods,  etc. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  a  two-year  winter  course,  with 
instruction  in  all  of  the  special  departments  in  agriculture,  which  serves 
admirably  as  a  secondary  course  in  the  subject.  No  examinations  are 
necessary  to  enter,  the  only  requirement  being  that  the  student  must 
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be  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over.  The  course  is  made  so  elastic  that  boys 
who  have  not  had  even  a  common  school  education,  high  school  gradu- 
ates, and  mature  men  vv'ho  are  operating  farms  may  all  receive  decided 
benefit  from  the  instruction.  Some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  graduates 
are  managers  of  large  farms  in  the  state.  A  certificate  is  now  granted 
at  the  completion  of  the  course  which  has  increased  its  popularity  with 
students  who  are  seeking  positions  in  agricultural  work. 

There  is  a  short  course  for  women  lasting  seven  weeks.  Economy 
in  household  affairs  is  the  key-note  of  the  course.  The  student  learns 
how  to  save  time,  materials,  and  labor.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  in 
home  economics,  the  whole  agricultural  short  course  is  open  to  women 
students.  Poultry  raising,  fruit  growing,  and  landscape  gardening  prove 
especially  popular  with  the  women  of  the  short  course. 

SCHOOL  CREDIT  FOR  HOME  WORK. 

Giving  credit  at  school  for  practical  work  done  about  the  home  is 
meeting  with  much  success  in  Oregon.  It  was  originated  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  L.  R.  Alderman,  who  believes  that  this  giving  of  credit 
for  home  industrial  work  is  "like  opening  great  reservoirs  of  power 
which  as  yet  have  scarcely  been  tapped."  The  plan  has  been  put  into 
operation  in  several  different  ways,  an  example  of  its  working  out  in  a 
rural  school  being  found  in  the  Spring  Valley  school  in  Polk  County. 
The  teacher,  A.  T.  O'Reilly,  added  the  contest  idea  and  gave  prizes 
and  rewards  for  winning  certain  amounts  of  home-work  credit.  He 
made  out  a  list  of  duties  about  the  home  for  which  credit  would  be 
given  in  time  units,  building  a  fire  in  the  morning  five  minutes,  making 
and  baking  bread,  one  hour,  cleaning  out  the  barn,  ten  minutes,  etc. 
Cleverly  included  in  the  list  were  credits  for  personal  hygiene  and  punc- 
tuality; for  instance  five  minutes  credit  is  given  for  sleeping  with  win- 
dow boards  in  windows  of  bedrooms  each  night.  The  parents  send  an 
itemized  list  of  work  done  each  morning,  and  based  upon  this  the  teacher 
issues  a  credit  voucher  to  the  pupil.  At  the  close  of  the  contest  the 
pupils  return  the  vouchers  to  the  teacher  and  the  rewards  are  made 
accordingly.  Once  each  month  the  names  of  the  six  pupils  who  are  in 
the  lead  are  published  in  the  county  papers.  There  is  a  system  of  inci- 
dental awards  and  of  forfeitures,  unexcused  tardiness  taking  twenty-five 
per  cent,  ofi  from  all  credits  due,  for  example.  The  first  prize  of  three 
dollars  is  given  to  each  of  the  first  three  having  highest  credits,  the 
three  second  highest  receiving  two  dollars  each.  The  funds  are  fur- 
nished by  the  board  out  of  the  general  fund. 
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The  whole  school  and  the  parents  have  cooperated  in  the  plan,  and 
the  school  and  homes  have  been  brought  very  close  together.  The  par- 
ents have  been  recognized  in  a  teaching  capacity  and  the  school  teacher 
is  shown  to  have  a  real  interest  in  the  home.  The  plan  has  quietly  but 
effectively  stimulated  a  love  for  home  work  and  a  cheerful  spirit  in  doing 
it.  It  has  also  brought  increased  efficiency  into  all  lines  of  school  work. 
It  has  almost  worked  a  revolution  in  some  homes.  In  some  of  the  city 
schools  where  the  plan  has  been  tried,  with  such  modifications  as  local 
conditions  made  advisable,  the  same  happy  results  are  reported.  In 
Ontario,  Oregon,  the  superintendent  sends  out  printed  cards  on  which 
spaces  are  indicated  for  the  parents  to  grade  the  pupils  in  the  given  home 
duties.  The  character  development  of  the  child  is  also  graded  by  the 
parents,  under  such  topics  as  cheerfulness,  table  manners,  courtesy,  etc. 
When  these  cards  were  first  sent  out,  a  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
plan  was  sent  with  them. 

Superintendent  Alderman  believes  that  this  home-work  credit  plan 
is  paving  the  way  for  effective  industrial  education,  that  it  will  create 
a  demand  for  expert  work  under  well-trained  teachers.  The  plan  is 
explained  in  detail  in  a  little  booklet  entitled  "School  Industrial  Credit 
for  Home  Industrial  Work,"  which  may  be  obtained  of  Superintendent 
Alderman,  at  Salem,  Oregon. 

At  Rochester,  Racine  County,  Wisconsin,  is  found  an  example  of 
the  new  type  of  school  which  aims  to  fit  its  students  for  the  farm  and 
home,  and  thus  to  really  serve  the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 
The  course  covers  two  years  of  work  in  agriculture  and  home-making 
with  allied  subjects. 

The  school  is  located  on  a  forty-acre  farm,  which  will  be  used  as  an 
experiment  farm  by  the  students.  The  main  building  has  three  floors, 
and  a  rear  extension,  42x71  ft.  The  ground  floor  is  devoted  to  the 
agricultural  laboratories.  The  main  floor  has  offices  and  recitation 
rooms  on  one  side  of  the  corridor  and  an  assembly  room,  seating  120 
people,  on  the  other  side.  An  open  stairway  leads  to  the  floor  above 
where  are  located  the  rooms  for  the  girls'  home-making  classes.  In  the 
extension  are  the  blacksmith  shop  and  machine  shop. 

The  school  is  open  not  only  for  the  use  of  students  but  for  all  who 
have  farm  problems  to  solve.  Farmers'  Institutes,  meetings,  and  demon- 
strations will  be  held  at  the  school  during  the  year.  A  gymnasium 
in  the  extension  of  the  building  will  be  available  for  meetings  and  demon- 
strations. 
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The  Agricultural  College  of  Utah  is  active  in  carrying  agricultural 
education  to  the  farmers  of  the  state.  The  extension  division  of  the 
college  is  conducting  numerous  farmers'  and  housekeepers'  schools,  the 
average  school  lasting  four  days  in  a  place.  Separate  sessions  are  held 
for  the  men  and  women,  with  joint  sessions  in  the  evening.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  a  course  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
for  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  Boys'  and  girls'  clubs  have  been 
organized,  the  boys'  potato  clubs  showing  a  large  enrolment.  A 
winter  course  in  agriculture  is  offered  at  the  college. 

To  the  railroad  systems  of  this  country  must  be  given  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  improvement  of  its  great  farming  sections,  and  for  a  very 
practical  kind  of  agricultural  education.  The  Illinois  Central  Railway 
has  recently  taken  steps  toward  the  improvement  of  agricultural  condi- 
tions in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  The  company  has  twelve  demon- 
stration farms  along  its  lines  in  those  states.  The  railroad  company  has 
entered  into  a  contract  with  twelve  farmers  owning  land  at  different 
points  along  the  right  of  way  to  farm  forty  acres  of  land  in  accordance 
with  plans  and  instructions  received  from  a  trained  agriculturist  em- 
ployed by  the  railroad  company's  industrial  and  immigration  department. 
The  farmer  is  required  to  agree  to  use  such  seed  and  fertilizer  and  in 
such  quantities  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  agriculturist  and  to  follow 
carefully  all  instructions  as  to  methods  of  soil  preparation,  planting,  cul- 
tivating, etc.  He  in  turn  is  protected  by  a  guarantee  from  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  to  make  good  any  loss  caused  thru  failure 
of  the  methods;  i.  e.,  in  case  the  products  of  the  farm  do  not  equal  in 
value  the  expense  for  seed,  fertilizer,  labor  in  planting,  cultivating,  har- 
vesting and  marketing,  and  a  fair  rental  on  the  land,  the  railroad  com- 
pany will  make  good  the  loss  up  to  a  certain  amount. 

Although  these  farms  were  contracted  for  only  the  first  part  of  this 
year,  the  results  thus  far  obtained  clearly  demonstrate  to  these  farmers 
the  value  of  adopting  scientific  methods,  and  all  are  only  too  willing  to 
continue  the  work  that  is  now  so  well  under  way. 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  INDIANA  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 

March  4th,  1911,  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  passed  an  act 
creating  a  commission  to  investigate  the  needs  of  education  in  the  different 
industries  in   Indiana.     The  provisions  for  the  make-up  and  work  of 
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this  committee  were  outlined  in  the  September,  1911,  number  of  this 
magazine.  The  report  of  the  committee  is  now  ready  and  presents 
findings  of  wide  interest,  and  recommendations  of  a  very  significant 
character.  The  "committee's  method  of  procedure,  combining  personal 
hearings  with  all  classes  of  citizens  with  correspondence  with  people  both 
in  and  out  of  the  state,  together  with  careful  study  of  the  data  on  the 
experience  of  the  states  and  foreign  countries,  would  warrant  describing 
these  findings  as  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  industrial  education.  Stripped 
of  detail,  the  points  brought  out  in  the  findings  are  these:  (a)  that 
Indiana  has  been  rapidly  transformed  from  a  distinctly  agricultural  state 
to  one  equally  engaged  in  and  dependent  on  manufacturing  and.  agri- 
culture; (b)  that  there  is  an  evident  tendency  away  from  the  farm  to 
the  cities  in  the  state,  due  in  large  part  to  the  lack  of  adequate  educa- 
tional facilities  for  practical  education  in  the  country;  (c)  that  the 
larger  part  of  boys  and  girls  leave  school  before  the  completion  of  the 
elementary  course,  among  the  reasons  for  leaving  being  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  and  pupils  that  "the  schools  do  not  offer  the 
kind  of  instruction  which  they  need  for  the  work  they  expect  to  do 
and  which  would  justify  them  in  foregoing  wage-earning  for  a  time  in 
order  to  get  it;"  (d)  that  the  specialization  of  industry  has  broken 
down,  in  large  part,  the  apprenticeship  system,  and  that  there  are  large 
masses  of  workers  whose  "way  out"  is  limited  by  their  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  education  in  their  field  of  industrial  work;  (e)  that  the 
modern  system  of  specialization  has  made  the  task  of  supervision  increas- 
ingly difficult,  and  at  the  same  time  the  system  has  made  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  develop  foremen  who  possess  the  broad  knowledge  and 
the  power  necessary  in  supervision ;  ( f )  that  the  school  is  necessary  to 
bring  to  the  use  of  workers  the  vast  fund  of  information  on  industrial 
lines  now  available;  (g)  that  the  shop  has  never  been  very  successful 
as  a  schoolmaster,  giving  at  the  best  only  skill  in  processes,  and  that  the 
schools  must  supplement  this  and  the  two  must  cooperate  in  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  worker,  and  further  that  actual  training  in  school 
must  be  given  by  teachers  who  have  had  successful  experience  as  well 
as  adequate  knowledge  ;  (h)  that  there  has  been  practically  a  stationary 
average  production  of  farm  crops  in  Indiana  as  well  as  thruout  the  coun- 
try in  the  last  forty  years,  and  that  the  yield  is  far  behind  the  best  prac- 
tice in  Indiana  and  other  states  and  only  about  half  the  yield  of  Euro- 
pean countries  on  land  cropped  for  a  thousand  years;  (i)  that  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  prepare  for  college 
largely  while  the  great  majority  of  young  people  go  straight  into  the 
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industries;  (j)  that  vocational  needs  in  Indiana  are  only  meagerly 
supplied  by  general  courses  in  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and 
agriculture,  no  attempt  being  found  at  direct  training  for  wage-earning 
occupations  or  at  part-time  schooling;  (k)  that  a  large  number  of 
schools  have  begun  courses  in  agriculture,  not  definitely  vocational, 
however,  and  the  work  is  too  recent  to  measure  results;"  (1)  that  domes- 
tic science,  while  quite  generally  introduced  has  an  inadequate  time 
allowance  and  in  the  main  fails  to  reach  the  great  number  of  girls  who 
leave  school  at  fourteen;  (m)  that  the  work  of  Purdue  University  is  to 
be  commended  in  its  efforts  to  stimulate  agricultural  education;  (n) 
that  there  is  in  Indiana  no  organized  effort  at  vocational  guidance,  the 
commission  believing  "that  every  city  or  town  should  survey  the  voca- 
tional opportunities  within  its  borders  and  place  the  information, 
together  with  all  information  available  on  vocational  work,  within  reach 
of  the  pupil  at  the  proper  age;"  (o)  that  the  people  of  the  state  are 
ready  and  anxious  for  vocational  training;  (p)  that  the  state  board  of 
education  has  partly  opened  the  way  for  vocational  subjects  in  the  high 
schools  by  regulation  of  college  entrance  requirements;  (q)  that  the 
largest  problem  in  carrying  out  a  scheme  of  vocational  education  is  the 
lack  of  teachers  properly  prepared,  and  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
work;  (r)  and  lastly  that  the  work  of  the  commission  need  not  be 
experimental,  since  other  states  and  countries  have  already  developed  a 
body  of  experience  in  vocational  education. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  include  seventeen  items  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  vocational  schools,  the  machinery  of  ad- 
ministration, compulsory  attendance,  teacher  training,  and  related  points. 
The  first  recommendation  is  that  "the  school  authorities  in  cities,  towns, 
and  townships  be  given  power  to  establish  and  maintain  such  vocational 
schools  and  departments  for  industrial,  domestic  science,  and  agricultural 
education  as  their  local  situation  may  warrant,  and  levy  a  tax  to  support 
the  same."  It  is  recommended  also,  in  another  item  that  the  "teaching 
of  agriculture  in  the  rural  elementary  and  high  schools,  industrial  work 
in  city  and  town  schools,  and  domestic  science  in  all  elementary  schools 
and  high  schools  be  required  in  such  form  as  may  be  outlined  as  a 
minimum  for  each  by  the  state  board  of  education."  Again,  it  is 
recommended,  that  wherever  the  schools  of  a  township  have  been  con- 
solidated a  full  course  in  agriculture  be  offered,  modified  to  meet  the 
vocational  needs  of  the  community,  and  a  fair-sized  demonstration  farm 
be  operated  by  the  school  for  practical  instruction.     That  where  con- 
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solidation  has  not  taken  place,  the  township  may  provide  demonstration 
plats  in  connection  with  each  school,  or  a  central  demonstration  farm. 
Two  or  more  townships  should  be  authorized  to  combine  wherever 
feasible,  for  such  purposes,  and  for  employment  of  an  itinerant  teacher. 

The  matter  of  state  aid  for  vocational  instruction  is  discussed  in  two 
of  the  items.  It  is  recommended  that  such  communities  as  establish 
vocational  schools  or  departments  should  be  aided  in  an  amount  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  expenditure  for  instruction  in  such  departments  or 
schools,  provided  that  such  aid  be  granted  only  for  vocational  work  for 
pupils  above  fourteen,  and  the  courses  be  below  college  grade,  and 
designed  to  meet  the  vocational  needs  of  those  who  are  able  to  profit 
by  the  instruction  offered.  Item  XII  recommends  state  aid  in  paying 
the  salary  of  county  agents  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
agriculture,  domestic  science,  and  industrial  work.  The  amount  of 
aid  is  to  be  equal  to  one-half  the  salary  of  such  an  agent  but  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  to  any  one  county.  Both  these  items  of  state  aid  have 
a  clause  indicating  approval  by  the  state  board  as  a  necessary  feature. 
Liberal  support  of  the  agricultural  extension  department  of  Purdue 
University,  and  of  Indiana  University  and  the  State  Normal  School  for 
teacher-training  in  the  special  subjects  under  consideration,  is  urged  in 
item  XIV. 

The  recommendations  in  regard  to  administration  suggest  the  follow- 
ing: that  the  state  board  of  education  include  three  persons  of  known 
interest  in  and  sympathy  with  vocational  education  including  a  repre- 
sentative of  employers  and  employees ;  that  the  state  superintendent 
appoint  a  deputy  to  work  under  him  in  the  supervision  of  industrial 
education;  that  the  state  superintendent  arrange  with  Purdue  Uni- 
versity to  have  an  assistant  at  Purdue  act  as  state  agent  for  agricultural 
education ;  that  county  agents  for  the  advancement  of  work  in  the 
vocational  subjects  be  appointed  by  Purdue  University  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  state  board  and  the  county  board,  after  the  county  has 
signified  a  wish  for  such  an  agent  (Such  county  agents  shall  be  of 
general  use  for  demonstrations,  advice,  club-work,  and  assistance  to  the 
county  superintendent  and  teachers,  in  the  county.)  ;  that  where  con- 
solidation of  rural  schools  has  not  been  effected,  instruction  should  be 
given  by  an  itinerant  director ;  that  state  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions  which  maintain  industrial,  domestic  science,  and  agricul- 
tural departments,  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion in  an  advisory  capacity  regarding  such  instruction. 
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In  the  matter  of  teachers  it  is  recommended  that  teachers  for  voca- 
tional work  should  be  subject  to  a  separate  and  distinct  system  of  tests 
and  certification,  and  that  the  board  of  education  be  authorized  to  pass 
upon  the  qualifications  of  such  teachers  either  by  formal  certification 
or  as  a  feature  of  the  work  of  the  school;  and  that  all  teachers  of 
elementary  agriculture,  domestic  science,  or  industrial  work  in  schools 
other  than  those  approved  by  the  state  board  and  securing  state  aid, 
shall  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  such  subjects  by  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  1915. 

Very  important  are  the  recommendations  regarding  compulsory  at- 
tendance. The  first  is  that  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  be  required  to  attend  school  unless  regularly  employed.  The 
second  is  that  when  vocational  schools  have  been  established  in  full 
accordance  with  law  and  ^re  approved  by  the  state  board,  the  school 
authorities  may  require  the  attendance  of  employed  boys  and  girls  of 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  for  at  least  five  hours  a  week, 
employers  to  be  required  to  allow  time  off  for  such  instruction.  Third, 
whenever  courses  in  domestic  science  of  practical  value  have  been  estab- 
lished, the  school  authorities  shall  require  girls  to  take  such  courses  at 
some  time  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  no  girl  under  sixteen  should 
be  allowed  to  leave  school  who  has  not  had  such  a  course.  Fourth, 
that  contracts  of  apprenticeship  shall  specify  that  the  apprentice  shall 
be  given  at  least  five  hours  a  week  of  instruction  in  the  day  schools. 

The  committee  also  recommends  cooperation  between  schools, 
libraries,  and  industries  in  supplying  material  for  extension  work.  The 
last  recommendation  in  the  report  suggests  that  facilities  be  provided 
for  vocational  guidance,  by  a  survey  of  the  vocational  possibilities  of 
the  community ;  by  a  central  bureau  of  information  and  investigation ; 
and  by  concerted  action  by  teachers  to  guide  youths  to  a  wise  choice  of 
vocation. 

THE  NEW  LAW  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

State  aid  for  industrial  education  in  Rhode  Island  has  been  provided 
in  a  new  law  of  1912.  Towns  that  establish  and  maintain  day  or 
evening  courses  in  vocational  education,  including  instruction  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  agriculture  and  training  in  the  mechanic  and 
industrial  arts,  may  receive  aid  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one-half 
the  entire  expenditure  for  instruction.     Cost  of  equipment,   buildings. 
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land,  or  rent  of  rooms  may  not  be  included  in  the  sum  of  this  expen- 
diture. The  state  board  of  education  must  approve  the  courses  for 
which  state  aid  is  to  be  given  in  matters  of  equipment,  instruction, 
expenditure,  supervision,  and  conditions  of  attendance. 

Manual  training  high  schools  or  other  high  schools  having  manual 
training  courses  are  not  eligible  for  aid  under  this  section  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  their  courses  are  truly  vocational.  The  law,  in 
section  one,  makes  provision  for  aiding  public  schools  in  equipping  for 
manual  training. 

Altho  brief  and  condensed,  this  law  insures  the  state  against  having 
the  funds  deflected  to  other  uses  than  those  for  which  the  appropriation 
is  intended.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  instruction  in  agriculture  must 
include  both  principles  and  practice,  thus  preventing  its  becoming  a 
merely  theoretical  subject.  That  the  state  board  must  approve  con- 
ditions of  attendance  is  another  excellent  point.  If  the  board  carries  out 
the  letter  of  the  law  it  is  not  likely  that  any  school  will  be  encouraged 
in  maintaining  an  expensive  course  for  which  there  is  no  real  demand. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  IN  DETROIT. 

Detroit  now  has  in  operation  continuation  classes  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  The  boys'  classes  are  for  boys  out  of  school  serving  as  beginners 
or  apprentices  in  the  industries.  They  meet  one-half  day  a  week  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  The  class  time  is  from  one-thirty  to  five-thirty 
in  the  afternoon,  of  which  time  two  hours  are  devoted  to  mechanical 
drawing,  one  hour  to  mathematics  and  academic  work,  and  two  hours 
to  shopwork.  These  classes  are  held  at  the  Cass  Technical  High 
School,  where  facilities  are  available  for  teaching  the  woodworking  and 
metalworking  trades. 

Continuation  schools  for  girls  are  a  newer  development  than  the 
work  for  boys.  Miss  Elizabeth  Cleveland  says  the  following  of  her 
experience  in  beginning  the  girls'  classes : 

"The  Girls'  Continuation  School  of  Detroit  is  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system.  The  aim  is  to  provide  both  technical  and  general  in- 
struction for  employed  girls  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age. 
I  spent  six  months  last  year  in  making  an  investigation  in  preparation 
for  the  establishment  of  this  school,  visiting  employers  in  stores  and 
factories  and  parents  of  two  hundred  girls.  The  account  of  this  in- 
vestigation is,  of  course,  a  long  story.     The  majority  of  the  emploj'ers 
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were  favorable  to  the  idea  and  willing  to  cooperate  to  the  extent  of 
sending  their  girls  for  one-half  day  a  week.  I  found  no  parents  who 
were  not  eager  for  the  opening  of  the  school.  As  a  result  of  this  in- 
vestigation four  teachers  were  chosen  to  study  vocational  guidance  during 
the  summer  at  Harvard.  This  fall  we  have  opened  one  branch  of  the 
school — the  mercantile  training  branch.  The  various  department  stores 
send  their  younger  girls,  each  store  sending  one-fifth  of  them  at  a  time. 
Each  girl  thus  attends  one-half  day  a  week.  The  school  is  in  session  for 
the  first  five  days  of  the  week,  from  eight  until  twelve  o'clock.  The 
girls  report  at  their  stores  at  one  o'clock.  Absence  or  tardiness  is 
treated  as  absence  or  tardiness  from  the  store. 

The  classes  at  present  are  in  English, — composition  and  literature, 
practical  arithmetic,  sewing,  hygiene,  and  physical  culture.  In  a  few 
weeks  we  expect  to  add  a  course  in  industrial  history  and  one  in 
domestic  science.  The  school  has  been  running  only  three  weeks 
(October)  and  has  an  enrolment  of  nearly  two  hundred  girls.  Several 
stores  who  have  not  yet  sent  girls  intend  to  do  so  soon.  No  store  has 
refused  to  send  girls.  As  soon  as  this  department  is  fully  organized, 
we  shall  open  classes  for  girls  employed  in  factories,  laundries,  and  in 
other  kinds  of  work." 

The  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a 
twelve-month  school  year.  The  summer  session  has  proved  very  profit- 
able and  interesting.  The  photograph  shows  classes  at  work  under 
tents  in  the  rear  yard  of  the  school.  The  building  is  well  adapted  to 
summer  work  as  it  is  situated  on  a  broad  avenue  with  wide  yard  spaces 
in  the  rear,  and  a  breeze  from  the  water  from  two  directions.  In  the 
building  the  ceilings  are  high  and  the  walls  thick.  On  the  hottest  days 
the  classes  worked  in  the  cool  basement  rooms  and  the  assembly  hall. 
A  roof-garden  with  awnings  is  also  used  for  the  class  work. 

The  enrolment  the  past  season  was  166.  Ninety-two  of  the  girls 
were  working  to  complete  the  course  so  that  they  might  be  placed  in 
positions  during  the  fall  season.  This  placing  of  a  large  number  of 
girls  at  this  time  makes  it  possible  to  accomodate  more  pupils  in  the 
school,  since  otherwise  these  girls  would  have  had  to  remain  in  the 
school  another  term.  The  school  admits  a  girl  any  day  in  the  year  and 
places  her  the  day  she  is  ready  for  a  position.  This  policy,  combined 
with  the  summer  session,  allowed  the  school,  with  equipment  for  300, 
to  care  for  546  girls  in  day  classes  and  142  women  in  evening  classes 
during  the  year. 
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The  summer  classes  turned  out  852  articles  as  their  season's  work, 
and  yet  the  girls  had  recreation  periods  at  noon  and  Friday  afternoon 
assemblies.  The  health  of  the  girls  was  carefully  watched,  and  when 
one  showed  a  need  of  rest,  she  was  sent  on  a  two  weeks'  vacation. 

Miss  Florence  E.  Leadbetter  is  principal  of  the  school. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  LOS  ANGELES  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

As  if  to  anticipate  the  effect  of  the  flood  of  criticism  now  being 
poured  out  upon  our  American  public  schools,  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 
California,  has  already  taken  steps  to  bring  her  school  system  into  a 
condition  of  real  usefulness  to  the  community  and  into  truer  harmony 
with  the  progressive  spirit  of  our  times.  This  reorganization  presents 
many  features  of  interest  to  workers  in  the  field  of  vocational  education. 
The  new  system,  in  the  making,  divides  the  school  period  of  a  child's  life 
into  the  following  groups  of  years :  One  or  two  years  in  the  kinder- 
garten ;  six  years  in  the  elementary  school ;  three  years  in  the  intermediate 
or  junior  high  school;  and  five  years  in  the  high  school,  bringing  the 
student  to  the  age  of  twenty. 

This  general  plan  is  supplemented  by  the  trade  school,  admitting 
pupils  according  to  physical  development,  irrespective  of  academic  quali- 
fications ;  continuation  schools,  open  before  and  after  school  hours,  offer- 
ing work  in  manual  subjects  and  optional  with  the  pupil ;  vocational 
schools ;  night  schools  of  all  grades  and  for  all  classes  of  people ;  special 
schools  for  those  who  refuse  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  conditions  of 
the  usual  school  room ;  ungraded  rooms ;  and  the  social  center. 

The  part  of  this  plan  which  is  of  most  unusual  interest  is  the  inter- 
mediate or  junior  high  school.  There  are  now  in  the  city  five  of  these 
schools,  enrolling  approximately  3,000  pupils.  Three  courses  of  study 
are  offered  in  each  of  them,  a  general  course,  a  commercial  course,  and 
an  elementary  industrial  course.  These  courses  are  planned  with  two 
classes  of  pupils  in  mind,  those  intending  to  enter  high  school,  and  those 
choosing  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year.  Both  classes  are 
given  full  tenth  year  standing  in  the  high  school.  In  the  seventh  grade 
one  option,  and  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  year  two  options  are  allowed  out 
of  a  group  of  six  or  seven  studies.  Work  is  conducted  by  a  modified 
departmental  plan  which  prepares  the  pupil  for  high  school  methods. 
The  gradual  change  to  departmental  work  has  resulted  in  a  failure,  in 
one  or  more  subjects,  of  only  18  per  cent  in  the  intermediate  schools  as 
compared  to  a  failure  of  42  per  cent  in  the  regular  high  school  in  the 
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same  grade.  To  lead  the  pupils  to  think  for  themselves  is  the  aim  and 
hope  of  the  intermediate  schools.  By  employing  specialists  who  think 
more  deeply  on  any  given  subject  than  can  the  grade  teachers,  who  must 
needs  scatter  their  interests  over  a  broad  field,  it  is  believed  that  the 
pupils  may  be  directed  into  right  mental  habits.  The  recitation,  that 
time-honored  fetich  of  the  teacher,  is  to  be  kept  subordinate  to  this  aim 
or  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  accomplish  that  result. 

The  intermediate  school  conserves  the  interest  and  time  of  the  pupil. 
By  means  of  the  new  organization  new  subjects,  new  interests  may  be 
introduced  without  repetition  of  old  matter  and  without  the  super- 
ficiality occasioned  by  attempting  to  carry  old  and  new  together  as  in 
the  usual  grammar  grades.  It  makes  possible  the  repetition  of  one  or 
more  subjects  without  the  necessity  of  having  the  child  repeat  the  whole 
grade.  This  new  school  should  develop  in  the  pupil  social  and  self 
responsibility  at  the  age  when  they  become  most  important.  Early  un- 
derstanding and  sharing  of  the  responsibilities  of  life  will  develop  boys 
and  girls  as  no  other  force  can.  Superintendent  Francis  says,  "Some- 
where below  the  high  school  we  must  lead  the  individual  to  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  world  owes  him  just  what  he  is  worth  to  the 
world,  and  he  owes  himself  just  what  he  is  worth  to  himself." 
The  environment  of  the  adolescent  in  the  ordinary  grade  school  is 
made  up  too  largely  of  child  interests  and  does  not  appeal  to  the 
maturing  mind  of  the  older  boy  and  girl.  Other  advantages  of  the 
intermediate  school  are  the  opportunity  to  secure  men  teachers  for 
adolescent  pupils,  and  opportunity  to  study  means  for  helping  the  child 
who  is  not  going  to  high  school.  "The  intermediate  school  in  the  coming 
decade  will  be  doing  for  the  boy  and  girl  not  going  to  high  school  what 
the  high  school  is  now  doing  for  the  boy  and  girl  not  going  to  college, 
when  it  will  surpass  the  high  school  in  importance  for  the  same  reason." 

The  intermediate  school  should  help  the  child  to  find  himself.  "The 
young  people  of  this  country  must  know  earlier  what  they  are  to  do 
in  life.  A  system  of  education  that  is  worthy  the  time,  effort  and  money 
spent  on  the  American  schools  should  be  one  of  widest  possible  oppor- 
tunities and  should  offer  greatest  temptations  to  young  people  to  dis- 
cover their  best  qualities  and  powers.  It  should  also  enforce  the  necessity 
of  using  these  qualities  and  powers  in  serving  mankind.  Vocational 
advisers  may  be  necessary  and  helpful,  but  vocational  subjects,  properly 
presented,  offer  a  safer  guide  to  young  people  in  making  a  choice,"  says 
Superintendent   Francis. 
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The  High  School  Teachers'  Association  is  taking  active  part  in 
the  reorganization  process.  In  June,  1911,  a  committee  of  this  as- 
sociation was  appointed  to  collect  from  the  various  high  schools  of  the 
city  data  regarding  the  distinctively  vocational  courses  being  offered,  and 
the  outlook  for  students  who  complete  these  courses.  The  committee 
was  impressed,  as  the  work  went  on,  with  the  lack  of  trustworthy, 
systematically  arranged  information  available  to  actual  or  prospective 
high  school  students  on  which  to  base  a  tentative  choice  of  vocation,  and 
with  the  lack  of  suitable  vocational  studies  in  the  high  schools.  The 
committee's  report  was  printed  in  table  form  under  the  following  head- 
ings :  name  of  occupation,  nature  of  occupation,  preparation  necessary, 
demand  for,  opportunity  for  advancement,  money  returns,  other  con- 
ditions affecting  desirability,  and  professional  outlook  with  college 
course.  The  table  was  so  arranged  as  to  show  in  which  high  schools  of 
the  city  the  various  subjects  were  offered.  The  subjects  were  grouped 
under  main  heads,  such  as  art  work,  agricultural  occupations,  etc. 
Sixty-five  occupations  were  listed  for  which  the  high  schools  made 
preparation,  complete  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  some  cases,  of  course, 
further  preparation  being  necessary. 

On  one  side  of  this  vocational  bulletin  or  chart  is  found  a  discussion 
of  the  vocational  school  proposed  for  Los  Angeles.  The  aim  of  this 
proposed  school  would  be  to  eliminate  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
old  type  of  apprenticeship,  to  give  the  boy  a  thoro  and  general  course 
in  the  trade  he  may  select,  and  at  the  same  time  give  him  an  education 
more  liberal  than  can  be  acquired  in  the  grammar  grades.  Other  points 
which  the  discussion  brought  out  as  desirable  for  such  a  school  are,  one, 
that  it  should  be  conducted  on  a  shop  basis,  the  building  being  copied 
after  the  most  approved  modern  factories;  two,  that  the  courses  offered 
would  require  four  years  for  completion  (during  the  first  two  years  a 
student's  time  would  be  divided  one-half  in  the  shop,  and  one-half  in  the 
classroom,  during  the  next  two  years  his  time  in  the  shops  would 
materially  increase,  until  the  last  half  year  would  find  him  with  almost 
full  time  in  the  shops)  ;  third,  that  the  following  trades  should  be  taught, 
carpentry,  painting,  masonry,  printing,  machine-shop,  blacksmithing, 
electricity,  plumbing. 


REVIEWS 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools  for  Minnesota 
furnishes  some  interesting  information  regarding  the  Minnesota  plan  for  the 
encouragement   of   industrial   education. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  reported  in  securing  teachers  who  are  energetic, 
competent,  and  sympathetic.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  year  has  been  highly 
successful.  The  inspector  expresses  himself  as  being  "immensely  pleased,"  feel- 
ing that  the  departments  have  justified  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  and 
that  the  high  school  system  of  the  state  has  been  balanced  up  and  strengthened 
notably. 

In  agriculture  the  interest  has  extended  beyond  the  school  and  thruout  the 
community.  Outside  activities  undertaken  by  the  school  include  tests  for  purity 
and  germination  of  seeds,  milk  tests,  organization  of  cow  testing  associations, 
farmers'  institutes,  importing  of  blooded  sires,  street  fairs  and  local  contests  of 
various  kinds.  Concerning  home  economics,  the  report  says:  "Of  all  innovations 
that  have  appeared  in  our  school  system  during  the  past  twenty  years,  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  the  home  economics  is  the  most  popular  and  on  the  whole,  the  best 
managed — the  freest  from  just  reason  for  adverse  criticism." 

During  the  year  28  high  and  two  graded  schools  benefited  by  the  $2,500 
state  aid  provided  for  schools  offering  instruction  in  agriculture,  manual  train- 
ing and  home  economics.  Fifty-nine  other  schools  received  $1,000  each  as 
special  aid  for  courses  in  agriculture  and  either  home  economics  or  manual 
training.  Of  the  latter,  fifty  were  high  schools,  and  nine  were  graded  schools. 
Industrial  work  was  not  limited  to  these  schools,  of  course — many  which  received 
no  subsidy  maintained  excellent  courses  in  these  subjects.  A  score  of  new  schotJls 
has  been  added  to  the  list  of  state-aided  schools  for  the  current  year,  which 
is  evidence  that  the  results  of  the  plan  have  merited   its  wider   application. 

— F.  J.   BOHL. 

Practical  Mathematics.  By  Claude  Irwin  Palmer,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Armour  Institute  of  Technologj-.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New 
York.     PART  I.     Arithmetic,  AV-ikJ  in.;    pp.  139;    price  75c. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  books,  each  separately  bound,  covering 
arithmetic,    geometry,    algebra    and    trigonometry. 

The  books  are  the  result  of  eight  years  of  teaching  mathematics  to  men 
in  night  classes  and  are  written  for  the  adult. 

The  matter  relating  to  number  theory  is  excellently  organized.  The  appli- 
cations are  varied  and  of  a  practical  nature.  The  chapter  headings  are:  Pre- 
liminary Work  and  Review,  Common  Fractions,  Decimal  Fractions,  Short 
Methods  and  Checks,  Weights  and  Measures,  Percentage,  Ratio  and  Proportion, 
Density   and  Specific  Gravitj',  Powers  and  Roots. 
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The  headings  suggest  the  conventional  type  of  book;  one  must  examine 
the  applications  to  become  aware  of  that  which  makes  the  book  unique. 

For  the  purpose  intended,  that  is,  in  night  classes  of  adults  where  wood- 
workers, machinists,  etc.,  must  be  taught  in  one  and  the  same  class,  we  know  of 
no  better  text  than  this.  Where,  however,  classes  are  organized  according  to 
the  trade  followed  it  would  seem  to  be  a  more  efficient  organization  of  the 
applications  if,  while  keeping  the  same  efficient  treatment  of  number  theory, 
each  trade  might  be  attended  to  separately.  A  woodworker,  for  illustration, 
needs  more  applications  than  those  now  given  in  the  series  for  him,  while  he 
needs   little  if  at  all  those  pertaining  more  especially  to  the  machine  shop. 

PART   II.     Geometry,  4%  x  7  in.;     pp.   152;     price  75c. 

The  chapter  headings  are:  Plane  Surfaces,  Lines  and  Angles,  Triangles, 
Circles,  Graphical  Methods,  Prisms,  Cylinders,  Pyramids,  Cones,  Frustrums, 
The   Sphere,  Various  Other  Solids,  Formulas  and  Tables. 

The  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  series  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  first 
part.  It  is  mensurational  and  practical  rather  than  demonstrative.  The  appli- 
cations are  varied  and  full  of  meaning  to  the  mechanics  from  whose  trade  they 
are  taken.  The  series  is  to  be  commended  very  highly  for  the  purpose  intended 
by  the   author.  — Ira  S.   Griffith. 

Materials  and  Construction.  By  James  A.  Pratt,  Director  of  the  William- 
son Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades.  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
5x7   in.;    pp.   196;    price  90c,  net. 

This  is  a  text-book  of  elementary  structural  design,  being  a  compilation 
of  problems  and  elementary  laws  of  construction.  The  author  expects  the  book 
to  serve  a  two-fold  purpose:  (1)  To  provide  proper  training  for  the  young 
mechanic,  or  the  person  aiming  to  become  an  assistant  to  the  superintendent; 
(2)  to  serve  as  a  handbook  of  formulas  to  be  used  in  everyday  work  in  deciding 
the  sizes  and  elements  to  be  used  in  construction. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  such  as  to  allow  parts  to  be  omitted  without  inter- 
fering with  the  continuity  of  other  related  topics.  Thus,  certain  topics  relating 
to  metal  or  to  wood  or  to  cement  construction  may  be  made  use  of  without  neces- 
sitating the  covering  of  all. 

The  chapter  headings  are:  Elementary  Principles,  Materials,  Elementary 
Calculations  and  Properties,  Beam  Design,  Columns,  Torsion,  Action  of  Elemen- 
tary forces  and  their  Consideration  in  Design,  Proportions  of  Counters  and 
Knees,   Riveted    Joints,   Re-inforced    Concrete,   Tables   and    Data. 

The  book  is  convenient  and  compact  in  form  and  will  be  of  service  in  voca- 
tional schools.  — Ira  S.  Griffith. 

Industrial  Education,  Report  of  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  compiled  and  edited  by  Charles  H.  Winslow, 
Senate  Document   No.  936.     Government  Printing  Office,   Washington,   D.   C. 

The  importance  of  this  report  is  apparent  to  all  who  have  made  a  study  of 
the  vocational  educational  movement.  The  attitude  of  organized  labor  toward 
vocational  education  is  one  of  the  first  questions  which  arise  wherever  the  new 
form  of  education  is  established.     In  this  document  we  have  the  authoritative 
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official  statement  of  that  attitude  as  taken  by  the  general  federation.  The  docu- 
ment contains  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  committee  based  on 
a  careful  and  exhaustive  investigation.  Descriptions  of  the  various  schools  for 
vocational  education  already  established  are  included  in  the  report. 

RECEIVED. 

Tentative  Draft  of  Proposed  Law  for  Establishing  a  System  of  Vocational 
Schools  for  Illinois.  Prepared  and  approved  by  the  Educational  Committees  of 
the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  The 
Hamilton  Club,  The  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago.  Published  by  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Chicago,  437  Railway  Exchange. 

The  International  Typographical  Union  Course  of  Instruction  in  Printing. 
The  I.  T.  U.  Commission,  632  South  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  754  x  14  in.;    pp.  16. 

A  booklet,  with  illustrations  in  color,  and  with  examples  of  work  "before 
and  after"  correction,  that  is  at  once  an  excellent  example  of  printing,  and  an 
intelligent  exposition  of  a  plan  of  work  that  is  functioning  in  raising  the  stan- 
dards of  printing. 

Bulletin  No.  52.  Department  of  Labor,  State  of  New  York.  Edited  by 
Leonard  W.  Hatch,  Chief  Statistician,  Albany,  New  York,  September,  1912, 
5J4x9  in.;    pp.  106. 

Contains  reports  on  "Industrial  Relations,"  "Court  Decisions,"  etc.;  also 
numerous  tables  of  statistics,  including  "Causes  of  Idleness,"  "Number  of  Chil- 
dren's Certificates  Issued  in  Cities  of  First  and  Second  Class,"  "Industrial  Acci- 
dents," "Industrial  Diseases,"  etc. 

What  is  Farm  Management?  By  W.  J.  Spillman.  Bulletin  No.  259,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  An  84-page 
pamphlet  treating  of  the  science  of  farm  management  and  the  work  of  the  gov- 
ernment office  of  farm  management. 

Home  Reading  for  High  School  pupils.  By  Mary  H.  Dowd,  Teacher  of 
English,  and  F.  Mabel  Winchell,  Librarian,  City  Library,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Price  10c.     A  selected  list  of  books. 

The  Child  Welfare  Bulletin.  Edited  by  Charles  A.  Bennett.  Published 
by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  Peoria,  Illinois.  A  local  monthly  publication 
devoted  to  many  phases  of  child  welfare.  The  first  number  was  issued  in  Sep- 
tember, 1912.  Subscription  price,  50c  a  year.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Fuller,  101  South 
Institute  Place,   chairman  of   publication   committee. 

Community  Work  of  the  Rural  High  School.  By  A.  W.  Nolan,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Extension,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  HI.  A  28- 
page  illustrated   pamphlet. 
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PURPOSES  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

The  Society  aims  to  serve  the  cause  of  vocational  education : — 

1.  Asa  promoting  agency,  bringing  to  public  attention  the  im- 
portance of  industrial  education  as  a  factor  in  the  industrial 
and  educational  development  of  the  United  States. 

2.  As  a  forum  of  discussion  affording  opportunities  for  the 
frank  thorough-going  study  and  discussion  of  the  many  and 
varied  phases  of  the  problem  of  providing  effective  practical 
education  for  this  country. 

3.  As  a  cooperating  agency  securing  a  meeting  of  minds  and 
effective  team  play  between  national,  state  and  local  organ- 
izations and  the  friends  of  practical  training,  getting  good 
laws  and  good  schools  everywhere. 

4.  As  a  clearing  house  of  information  making  available  and 
workable  the  results  of  experience  in  the  field  of  practicable 
education  both  in  this  country  and  others. 

5.  As  a  constructive  agency  standing  for  sound  principles  and 
policies,  which  experience  has  justified,  and  aiding  state  and 
local  authorities  everywhere  to  put  them  into  effect. 
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Membership  I  s^g^^j^j^g      -        -        -        -  25.00 

The  Membership  Fee  entitles   members  to  all  bulletins  published  by   the 
Society  and  other  valuable  publications  secured  by  the  Society  for  distribution. 
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This  is  the  Bench 

for  Your  School 

No  Master  Key  is  needed  with 

ORR  &  LOCKETT 

Patent  Locking 

MANUAL  TRAINING 

No.  155  BENCH  (SpecUl)  [3  L  I      1  V>  ll  i~  »^ 

Showing  Patent  Locking  System 

"DY  using  this  system  on  a  bench,  the  partitions  between  the  drawers  are  ehmi- 
-'-'  nated,  thus  using  all  the  space  for  depth.  Each  pupil  has  his  own  key  and  has 
access  to  his  own  drawer.  There  is  a  stop  on  the  drawer  so  he  cannot  remove  it 
from  the  bench  and  get  tools  from  the  drawer  below.  The  teacher  can,  by  re- 
moving the  strip,  open  any  drawer,  and,  if  necessary,  remove  it  from  the  bench. 
If  for  any  reason  the  teacher  desires  to  lock  the  whole  system  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  individual  keys,  he  can  do  so  by  reversing  the  strip.  With  this  system  master 
keys  are  not  needed,  and  a  more  secure  locking  svstem  is  assured.  In  addition  to 
the  special  locking  feature,  the  drawers  in  this  bench  are  made  large  enough  to 
accommodate  all  the  tools  and  material  needed  by  the  student.  This  saves  running 
about  after  tools  and  eliminates  the  need  of  special  lockers  for  tools  and  materials. 
Write  for  prices. 


If  it's  for  Schools^We  Lead 

You'll  find  the  most  complete  line  of  Equipment,  Tools 
and  Supplies  for  FORGE,  WOOD  and  MACHINE 
Work  for  MANUAL  TRAINING  and  for  DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE  at  the 


OltR  &  yOCKETT 

\^  Established  1872  JLm 


14-16  W.  Ranaolph  St. 


HABDWASEC9 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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BREVITIES 


The  Eastern  Art  and  Manual  Training 
Teachers  Association  meets  in  New  York  City, 
March  20-22.  The  program  will  prove  of  un- 
usual interest  to  those  concerned  with  vocational 
education.  Industrial  art  will  be  given  the  at- 
tention it  deserves  in  the  following  topics:  "Some 
Requisite  Qualities  in  Workers  in  Art  In- 
dustries;" "The  Influence  of  the  Modern  In- 
dustrial Demands  Upon  the  Present  Drawing 
and  Art  Courses;"  "The  German  Industrial 
Art  School;"  "State  Aid  for  Industrial  Art 
Education;"  and  "The  Subject-Matter  and 
Method  of  the  Modern  Art  School".  Other  topics 
on  the  program  of  equal  interest  to  vocational 
teachers  are:  "Industrial  or  Mechanical  Drawing 
in  the  Elementary  Schools;"  "The  Function  of 
the  Museum  in  Relation  to  Arts  and  Industries;" 
and  "The  Prevocational  School". 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, has  authorized  the  organization  of  a 
school  for  vocational  training,  with  provision 
for  continuation  classes.  This  school  is  to  be 
below  the  high  school.  A  beginning  was  made 
in  the  work  of  this  school  with  the  new  session 
in    February. 

The  high  school  courses  of  the  North  Attle- 
borough  schools,  in  Massachusetts,  have  been 
rearranged  so  as  to  give  a  more  practical  aim 
to  some  courses  of  study.  There  are  now  two 
courses,  the  commercial  and  the  clerical,  which 
may  be  termed  vocational.  In  the  commercial 
course  more  intensive  work  is  done  in  type- 
writing and  stenography  than  heretofore.  His- 
tory of  commerce  is  given  in  the  second  year. 
The  clerical  course  is  intended  to  give  as  much 
practical  arithmetic,  English,  penmanship  and 
typewriting  as  possible  for  those  who  will  leave 
school  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  years. 

Frederick  B.  Turner,  of  Boston,  is  now  serving 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  as  special  agent  for 
industrial  education.  Mr.  Turner's  previous  ex- 
perience in  the  Mechanic  Arts  School  in  Boston, 
and  in  connection  with  the  State  Department 
well  fits  him  for  his  new  work  of  supervising  the 
vocational  work  for  boys  and  men  in  the  state- 
aided    industrial    schools. 

The  Efficiency  Society  is  a  new  national  organ- 
ization made  up  of  prominent  men  from  many 
walks   of    life,    business    men,    lawyers,    doctors. 


and  educators.  The  society's  special  aim  is  to 
point  out  methods  of  increasing  efficiency,  but 
already  in  its  work  it  has  discovered  the  need 
for  preventive  work,  such  as  is  accomplished  by 
vocational  guidance  and  vocational  training. 
At  a  recent  Boston  meeting  of  the  society  these 
two  phases  of  the  subject  were  strongly  empha- 
sized. 

Included  in  the  "creed"  of  the  Maine  Grange, 
an  organization  57,000  strong,  is  this  belief, 
"In  vocational  training  in  all  our  common 
schools." 

Visits  to  industrial  plants  by  classes  of  public 
school  pupils  are  increasing  in  populartiy.  Such 
visits  seem  to  be  effective  in  broadening  the  out- 
look of  the  pupils  and  in  bringing  the  school 
into  more  intimate  touch  with  the  active  life  of 
the    community. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts 
has  been  holding  a  series  of  conferences  thruout 
the  state  this  winter,  on  the  subject  of  adapting 
small  high  schools  to  local  conditions.  Educators, 
school  committees,  and  prominent  citizens  join 
with   the   state   agents   in   these  conferences. 

The  statement  was  made  at  a  recent  con- 
servation congress,  in  Indianapolis,  that  the 
greatest  industrial  waste  is  not  found  in  strikes; 
it  is  in  the  wrong  employment  of  men.  Out  of 
ten  men  probably  only  one  fills  the  job  that  he 
ought  to  be  filling,  and  out  of  ten  jobs,  probably 
only  one  is  filled  by  the  man  who  ought  to  be 
engaged  for  it. 

London,  On.ario,  has  part  time  day  industrial 
classes  and  an  evening  industrial  school.  Nine 
firms  consented  to  take  boys  on  the  part  time 
plan.  Six  new  subjects  were  added  this  year 
to  the  evening  school  courses,  making  sixteen  in 
all. 

The  board  of  education  of  Jersey  City  have 
adopted  Superintendent  Snyder's  recommenda- 
tions for  making  the  high  school  program  more 
flexible  and  extending  the  industrial  work  so  as 
to  afford  opportunity  for  intensive  vocational 
training.  Instruction  will  be  supplied  in  any 
vocation  for  which  a  sufficiently  large  group  of 
students  applys.  Short  courses  will  be  main- 
tained in  vocational  subjects,  and  in  every  pos- 
sible way  the  high  school  will  aim  to  meet  the 
needs   of   the   students. 


(Continued  on  p.  VI) 
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Johnson's  Wood  Finishes  | 

areSpeciaDy  | 
Adapted  For  | 

Manual    | 
Ml/Training  | 

TH  E  artistic  efPect  of  these  finishes  ^ 

may   be   seen    in   this    "Dollar  ■ 

Portfolio  of  Wood  Panels. "    We  send  it,  free,  that  you  ^ 

'may  judge  how  well  the  woods  you  use  in  your  depart-  J 

.^      ment  will  look  when  finished  the  Johnson  way.   Ordinary  ^ 

stains  spoil  the  effect  of  your  models.     For  bringing  out  the  ^ 

beauty  of  the  wood,  without  raising  the  grain,  use  ^ 

Johnson's   Wood   Dye  j 

— comes  in  17  beautiful  shades,  Early  English,  Fumed,  Flemish     ■ 
Oak,  3  shades   Mahogany   and   the   popular   new   Silver  Gray.     J^ 
This  Dye  should  always  be  used  for  staining.     It  can  be  applied  > 
by  the  youngest  pupils  without  lapping,  and  dries  in  a  few  y 
minutes.  ^^    "*'"* 

^  $1.25  —Free 
Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  gives  a  rich,  subdued,     > 

permanent  finish.     For  a  glossy  finish  use  Johnson's  y  ^*  &s*on"*°" 

Under- Lac — much  better  and  more  easily  applied  ^         Racine,  wu. 

than   varnish    or  shellac.  /  send    me,    free,    Oollar 

n,,  r^i/^/%r.ri-  i  r  ^  Portfolio     of    Panels    and 

Send  the  coupon  for  »1.00  rortfolio  and  a  copy  of         ^  25c  instruction  Book. 

our  25c  Instruction  Book,  Free.  / 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son     /^^"^ 

Racine,  Wisconsin.  ^ddress 

"The   Wood  Finishing  Authorities"     ^ 

"""""'"" """'"""" ™""1i!iffl^^^^^^^         ^'^k;.^ ^'^'-^ 
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BREVITIES 
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Syracuse,  New  York,  is  to  have  a  vocational 
high   school. 

Miss  Winifred  Jevons,  of  London,  England, 
has  visited  several  cities  in  the  United  States, 
lecturing  on  vocational  subjects. 

N.  H.  Batchelder  has  been  elected  principal 
of  Loorais  Institute,  to  be  opened  in  1914  at 
Windsor,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Batchelder  will 
spend  the  intervening  time  in  visiting  and  in- 
vestigating vocational  schools. 

A  printing  and  bookbinding  department  was 
added  to  the  State  Trade  School  at  New  Britain, 
Connecticut,  in  December. 

Vincennes,  Indiana,  began  courses  in  agricul- 
ture, commercial  pursuits,  domestic  science,  and 
industrial   arts,   in   January. 

Vocational  guidance  bureaus  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  two  industrial  schools  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh   public    school    system. 

Evening  industrial  classes  have  been  opened 
at  the  high  school  in   Springfield,   Illinois. 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  schools  have  a  commit- 
tee on  vocational  guidance,  and  a  salaried  in- 
vestigator. 

In  Philadelphia,  last  year,  13,740  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
left  school  to  go  to  work,  according  to  figures 
published    in    the   Philudelphia   North   American. 

A  class  for  skilled  workmen  of  the  wood  and 
metalworking  trades  was  opened  the  first  of 
January  at  the  Central  Evening  Industrial  School 
in  Boston.  The  purpose  of  this  class  is  to  train 
the  workmen  for  positions  as  teachers  of  voca- 
tional  subjects. 

In  each  of  the  New  York  City  high  schools  is 
a  committee  of  vocational  guidance.  The  time 
of  the  teachers  assigned  to  this  work  is  largely 
occupied  with  coi  sulfations  with  pupils  and  with 
visits  to  industrial  establishments.  About  forty 
teachers  are  working  on  these  committees.  In 
some  schools  the  placement  feature  of  vocational 
guidance  is  emphasized,  in  others  the  work  of 
advice  and  guidance. 

The  evening  technical  schools  of  Novia  Scotia 
report  a  steadily  increasing  attendance.  Since 
their  establishment  six  years  ago  the  enrolment 
has  nearly  doubled.  Twenty-one  vocational  sub- 
jects are  offered   in  these  schools. 


The  Kansas  colleges  will  hereafter  give  credit 
to  vocational  subjects  toward  entrance  require- 
ments. 

A  trade  training  department  is  being  organized 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  high  schools  of 
Tacoma,  Washington.  The  department  will  be 
housed  in  a  separate  building  on  or  near  the 
high   school   grounds. 

A  bill  providing  state  aid  for  vocational  train- 
ing will  be  presented  to  the  state  legislature  in 
Washington  this  year.  The  bill  provides  for 
raising  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance  to 
eighteen  years  in  the  case  of  boys  and  seventeen 
for  girls.  The  proposed  schools  would  be  main- 
tained by  a  state  grant,  and  by  a  local  tax  levy 
not  to  exceed  one-half  a  mill.  The  bill  provides 
for  a  state  board  of  vocational  education,  and 
local  boards  of  vocational  education,  to  be  made 
up  of  school  officials,  employers,  and  employes, 
these  to  be  appointed   by  the  local   school  board. 

In  Massachusetts  an  important  amendment  to 
the  school  laws  is  now  before  the  legislature. 
It  provides  for  compulsory  attendance  of  em- 
ployed boys  and  girls  between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen years  of  age  in  continuation  or  part-time 
schools.  Another  proposed  enactment  is  com- 
pelling attendance  at  school  of  all  young  people 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are 
not  regularly  employed.  This  latter  measure 
has  an  important  bearing  on  hoodlumism  and 
delinquency. 

A  school  for  training  women  and  girls  in  the 
needle  trades  and  domestic  science  has  recently 
been  opened  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

A  bill  providing  for  state  aid  for  agricultural 
high  schools,  with  departments  of  manual  and 
household  arts,  in  the  rural  districts  will  be 
presented  to  the  Tennessee  legislature  at  this 
session. 

The  Buffalo  evening  schools  proved  so  popular 
that  provision  was  made  for  two  thousand  more 
pupils  at  the  opening  of  the  second  semester  in 
January.  A  great  variety  of  vocational  subjects 
may  be  found  in  the  course  of  study. 

The  cooperative  system  of  vocational  in- 
struction has  been  introduced  into  the  Virginia 
Mechanics  Institute  at  Richmond.  A  beginning 
was  made  with  about  seventy  apprentices  of  the 
American   Locomotive  Company. 


( Continued  on  p .  V'HI) 
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BRADLEY  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 


Summer  School  of  Manual  Training 
AND  Domestic  Economy 

JUNE  23  to  JULY  26 


FULL-CREDIT  COURSES  IN 


1.  History     and     Principles     of  the        13. 

Manual   Arts.  14. 

2.  Woodworking. 

3.  House  Carpentry.  15. 

4.  Furniture  Making  and  Methods  of       16. 

Teaching  Woodworking.  17. 

5.  Use  of  Woodworking  Machinery.         18. 

6.  Wood-Turning.  19. 

7.  Pattern-Making.  20. 

8.  Forging.  21. 

9.  Machine-Shop  Practice.  22. 

10.  Mechanical   Drawing.  23. 

11.  Machine  Drawing.  24. 

12.  Constructive    Design. 


Freehand   Drawing. 

Design,     Stenciling     and     Leather 

Tooling. 
Bookbinding. 
Art  Metal  Work. 
Sewing  and  Textiles. 
Dressmaking  and  Art  Needlework. 
Millinery. 

Elementary  Cooking. 
Advanced  Cooking. 
Chemistry. 
Bacteriology. 
Organization    and    Administration 

of  Athletics. 


A  new  feature  of  the  school  in  1913  will  be  the  course  in  Athletics  by 
Frederick  C.  Brown,  head  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Training.  This  is 
especially  intended  to  help  high  school  teachers  in  organizing,  supervising  and 
coaching  athletic  teams.  The  course  will  cover  the  basic  principles  of  base-ball, 
basket-ball,  foot-ball,  track  and  field  athletics,  and  the  best  methods  of  per- 
formance, teaching  and  training.  The  course  will  consist  of  lectures  and  actual 
work   in   organizing. 

Send  for  the  Summer  School  circular. 


BRADLEY  POLYTECHNIC   INSTITUTE 


PEORIA,  ILL. 
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BREVITIES 
(Continued  from  p.  VI) 


Spokane,  Washington,  will  soon  have  a  new 
trade  school  ready  for  occupancy.  The  new 
school  will  cost  $50,000,  raised  by  a  bond  issue. 

The  Massachusetts  state  boiler  inspector  has 
said  that  the  men  best  fitted,  as  a  rule,  to  pass 
the  tests  necessary  to  securing  a  license  are  those 
who  have  had  training  in  the  state  or  local 
industrial  schools. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  now  has  a  girls' 
trade  school,  in  which  millinery,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  glove  and  corset  making  will  be  taught 
with  other  subjects.  The  school  opened  February 
1st.     Miss  Maud  A.  Deehan  is  principaL 

The  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  People's  Institute, 
established  this  fall  at  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School,  opened  for  the  second  semester  with  an 
attendance  of  1000. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  cooperating 
with  the  high  school  at  McComb  City,  Mississip- 
pi, in  training  apprentices.  Both  railroad  and 
school  officials  are  well  pleased  with  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  plan  to  date. 

"Occupation  Clubs"  is  a  method  of  vocational 
guidance  in  favor  in  some  Philadelphia  schools. 
The  membership  of  these  clubs  is  made  up  of 
boys  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  who  have 
indicated  a  preference  for  some  particular  voca- 
tion. In  the  club  the  given  occupation  selected 
is  studied  and  initial  steps  in  training  will  be 
taken.  Each  club  will  have  an  adviser,  a  man 
engaged  in  that  vocation  which  the  club  repre- 
sents, who  is  also  a  college  or  university 
graduate. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  a  new  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools  was  held 
January  24th  at  New  York  City.  Thirty-one 
different  industries  are  represented  in  the  charter 
membership. 


E.  B.  Gift  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of 
normal  and  industrial  training  in  the  high 
schools  of  Kansas. 

Nebraska,  also,  is  in  the  list  of  states  which 
are  considering  legislation  for  state  aid  for  voca- 
tional training. 

Omaha  will  have  an  industrial  high  school 
within  a  few  years.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  is  conducting  a  campaign  of  inquiry  and 
investigation,  securing  the  advice  of  business  men 
and  civic  organizations,  so  that  the  new  school 
will  be  just  what  the  city  needs. 

Lewis  H.  Carris  has  been  appointed  assistant 
state  commissioner  of  education  in  New  Jersey. 
He  will  have  charge  of  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural education  and  will  receive  a  salary  of 
$4,500  a  year.  Mr.  Carris  has  been  a  county 
superintendent  of  schools  in  the  state. 

The  New  York  City  papers  published  in 
January  a  notice  of  an  examination  for  licenses 
as  vocational  teachers.  Applicants  for  the  ex- 
amination must  have  had  five  years'  successful 
experience  as  journeyman  wage-earners  or  in 
higher  positions  in  the  vocation  for  which  a 
license  is  desired;  and  must,  further,  have  had 
one  year's  successful  experience  in  teaching  the 
same  vocation.  Candidates  who  pass  the  written 
and  oral  examinations  will  be  licensed  and 
placed  on  a  salary  schedule  of  $1,500  minimum, 
annual  increment  for  meritorious  service  $125, 
and   maximum  $2,500. 

The  Mount  Berry  Industrial  School,  of  Mount 
Berry,  Georgia,  celebrated  the  eleventh  anniver- 
sary of  its  founding  in  January.  Beginning 
with  five  students,  two  small  frame  buildings, 
and  eighty-three  acres  of  land,  the  school  has 
grown  to  its  present  condition  of  three  hundred 
students,  thirty  teachers  and  officers,  and  two 
thousand   acres  of   land,   and   valuable  buildings. 


{Continued  on  p.  XIV) 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


633  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  ChicaKO,  III. 


C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager. 


Teachers    of   Manual^  Training   and    Art   and   Vocational    Work    in   good   demand.       Special    arranifements   for   registration. 
"Teaching   as   a    Business"  sent   free.  Western   Office:     Spokane.  Wash. 


Fisk  Teachers'  Agency 

28  EAST  JACKSON  BOULEVARD.   CHICAGO 

Other  Offices:     Boston     New  York     Washineton 
Denver         Portland  Berkeley  Los  Angeles 


Over  36,000  Positions  Filled.         30th  Year 

We  are  now  seeking  teachers  for  emergency  vacancies 
and  for  next  vear.  Write  us  if  available  at  the  present  time 
or  in  the  fall  of  1913.  Circular  and  Membership  Form  sent 
on  application. 
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Summer 
Session  of 


Menomonie 
Wisconsin 


THE  STOUT  INSTITUTE 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL  SUMMER  SESSION 
JULY  28  TO  AUGUST  29.  1913 


Manual  Arts 

Courses 

Household  Arts                  Courses 

General 

4 

General           .         .         3 

Drawing 

11 

Domestic  Art         .        8 

Metal  Work 

11 

Food  and  Cookery        6 

Wood  Work 

12 

Applied  Science    .         5 

Unclassified 

8 

First  class  accommodations 

in  dormitories  for  women. 

For  illustrated  catalog  giving  detailed  courses,  address, 

L.  D.  Harvey,  President,  The  Stout  Institute. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Summer  Session,  July  7  to  August  15    . 

For  supervisors  and  teachers  of  industrial  education:  Lectures  and  conferences 
on  theory,  history,  organization,  supervision;  relation  to  home,  factory,  school, 
community.  Manual  Work  in  drawing,  wood  and  metal  working.  Twenty-five 
departments  of  instruction  open  for  one  tuition  fee,  $30. 

For  announcement  address  The  Registrar,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


A  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  PLIER 

"Red  Devil"  Scientif- 
ically- Shaped  Handles 

Drop  Forged  Tool 
Steel 

A  Tool  that  fits  the  hand 
like  a  glove — no  pinching. 

Most  dealers  have  this  New  "Red  Devil"  on  hand.     Ask  yours  for  No.  942.     If  he  cannot 
supply  send  us  80c  and  ONE  only  sample  pair  5"  will  be  sent  you  prepaid.     But  try  your  dealer  first. 


Here's  a  new  Red  Devil"  diag- 
onal side  cutter  5  inches  long  with 
hand  honed  cutting  edxes  that  is 
absolutely  perfect  every  way. 

After  years  of  experimenting 
we  now  place  it  on  sale. 


SMITH  &  HEMENWAY  CO.  l^V^Tol'^c^'y-TZ 

iyou  CAN  CARVK  YOUR  name  into  history  with  our  WOOD  CARVER'S  KNIVKS) 


Our  new  plant  for  the  exclusive  production  of  the  above 
appliances  at  Muskegon,  Michigan,  covers  two  and  a  half  acres 
and  combines  our  original  Chicago  equipment  with  that  of  the 
former  Atlas  Parlor  Furniture  Co.  The  combination  has  enabled 
us  to  more  than  treble  our  output,  to  develop  in  our  products  not 
only  the  indestructible  qualities  essential  to  this  class  of  furniture, 
but  to  incorporate  into  our  construction  exceptionally  artistic  de- 
signs and  a  grade  of  finish  never  heretofore  expected  in  this  class 
of  furniture.  We  maUe  styles  and  sizes  to  meet  all  requirements 
and  pocket-books  and  ship  samples  on  terms  that  are  most  ad- 
vantageous to  prospective  buyers.  Write  for  our  catalogs  and 
permit  us  to  quote  you  on  your  requirements. 


E.  H.  SHELDON  &  CO. 

182  NIMS  STREET  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 
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"®I|p  l^tghfst  J^roiiurt  of  an  lEJiuratton  ts  mx 
Mfavimh  nnh  BxBcxpixmh  Mxnh  at  liurk." 

— Eugene  Davenport. 

You  are  the  man  who  informs  the  boy  in  things  mechani- 
cal. His  mmd  grows  as  you  teach  him,  but  he  can  discipline 
his  mind  to  habits  of  accuracy  and  ideas  of  precision  only 
by  doing  fine  work  with  his  hands.  After  you  have  showed 
him  how  to  do  the  work  you  have  laid  out,  insure  the 
success  of  his  training  by  providing 

STARRETT 

^-;-vz:'(:?''^:  Instruments   of   Precision 

The  use  of  these  tools  accustoms  him  to  be  accurate  and 
teaches  him  to  work  for  precision.  At  the  same  time  he  becomes  proficient  as  a 
mechanic.  The  line  of  Starrett  tools  covers  a  wide  field.  There  are  surely  some 
your  school  shop  needs.  Send  for  Catalogue  19EF.  It  shows  the  full  line  of  rules, 
squares,  levels,  micrometers,  calipers,  gages,  etc. 

The  L.  S.  Starrett  Co. 

ATHOL,  MASS. 


CARPENTRY 
STUDENTS 

Will  be  interested  in 

APPLIED  JOINERY, 

Joinery  applied  to  practical  building  con- 
struction. Containing  details  of  framing, 
outside  finish  and  interior  trim.  Loose 
leaf,  pocket  size  book  of  blueprints.  Fully 
dimensioned.  Cloth  cover,  $1.25. 
Our  other  books  at  the  same  price: 

ELEMENTARY  WOODWORK: 

Problems  for  bench  work  in  wood. 

COMPLETE  JOINERY: 

All  of  the  woodworking  joints. 

JOINERY  AND  WOODWORK: 

Joinery  applied  to  cabinet  making". 

PRACTICAL  FURNITURE  MAKING: 

New  models  for  student  and  amateur. 

SHEET  METAL  DRAFTING: 

In  preparation. 

L.  C.  DEWEY 

Director  of  Manual  Arts 
MANITOWOC        —        WISCONSIN 


NEED  A  SAW  BENCH? 

We  have  a  splendid  selection. 


We  build  Saw  Benches  with  Single  and 
Double  Arbors  with  and  without  Sliding  Table 
at  prices  of  $115.00  and  up. 

Our  catalog  containing  large  exact  reproduc- 
tions with  specifications  sent  upon  request. 

We  also  build  Jointers,  Lathes  and  Vises 
for  manual  training  schools. 

THE  TANNEWITZ  WORKS 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
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JStanle\>lt><»ls 


Stanley    ^.Vb'et   Eline 

Another     New     Stanley    Plane 

That  Will  Undoubtedly 
Be  of  Great  Interest  to 
All    Workers    in    Wood 

IT  WILL  cut  rabbets  on  circular 
or  other  curved  and  irregular 
edges.  It  works  equally  well  whether 
the  rabbet  is  to  be  cut  on  the  out- 
side edges  of  the  work  or  on  the 
edges  of  openings  cut  out  of  the 
surface  of  the  work.  It  is  provided 
with  two  cutters  fastened  together 
by  a  screw  in  such  relation  one  to 
the  other  as  the  work  in  hand  re- 
quires. The  upper  cutter  acts  as  a 
spur  for  the  lower  and  also  cuts  the 
side  of  the  rabbet.  The  lower  cutter 
is  a  skew  cutter  which  follows  the 
spur  and  cleanly  cuts  the  bottom  of 
the  rabbet.  The  stock  and  handle 
are  cast  in  one  piece.  The  plane 
is  fitted  with  an  adjustable  depth 
gauge.  The  fence  is  also  adjustable 
and  has  a  curved  face. 
The  Entire  Tool  is  Handsomely 
Nickel  Plated 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

"New  Brixain.Conn.USA 
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WHEN  YOU  DO  CARVE 

you  may  as  well  use  the  best  tools;  every  good  wood 
carver  knows  the  genuine 

S.  J.  Addis  London  Made  Tools 

and  he  knows  from  experience  their  superiority  over 
all  other  makes. 

We  have  a  comprehensive  catalog  covering  all 
Tools  and  Accessories  and  which  also  contains  a 
black  and  white  chart  showing  the  sweep  of  all  tools. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  3067. 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 
4th  AVE.  AND  13th  STREET  Ncw  York,  Siiice   1848 
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BREVITIES 

{Continued  /rom  />.  X.) 

The   largest   public   school   holding   in    Eurone  Home  economics  is  to  be  made   compulsory  in 

the   primary   schools  of   Saxe-Weimar,   Germany. 


is  the  new  continuation  school  in  Vienna. 


A  corn  and  potato  congress  was  held  at  the 
Baltimore  County  Agricultural  High  School,  at 
Sparks,  Maryland,  in  November.  The  congress 
occupied  two  days,  one  day  devoted  to  corn,  one 
to  potatoes.  The  boys'  corn  clubs  made  their  re- 
ports and  lectures,  and  demonstrations  were 
given. 

In  the  Chicago  public  evening  schools  2,299 
girls  and  women  are  enroled  in  the  household 
economics  department.  Ten  thousand  students 
are  taking  subjects  related  to  their  trades  in  these 
evening  schools. 

The  educational  expenditure  for  Scotland  for 
the  past  fiscal  year  was  $18,300,000,  of  which 
$840,000  was  for  continuation  schools. 

The  Philippine  government,  thru  its  bureau 
of  education,  has  taken  an  important  step  in  the 
industrial  development  of  the  people  of  the  Isl- 
ands. By  establishing  the  School  of  Household 
Industries  at  Manila,  the  government  hopes  to  in- 
troduce into  the  homes  several  industries  which 
will  add  materially  to  the  income  of  thousands 
of  families.  Several  hundred  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  Philippines  receive  instruction  in 
special  industries  at  the  school.  After  finishing 
the  course  they  return  to  their  native  towns  and 
teach  other  women  to  make  at  home  things  for 
which  there  is  a  market.  Embroidery  and  lace- 
making  are  receiving  first  attention,  since  the 
government  sees  most  direct  commercial  advan- 
tage in  these  two  arts. 


A  class  of  girls  at  the  Girls'  Industrial  School, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  has  placed  on  sale  in  a 
prominent  store  a  fine  array  of  preserves,  jellies, 
and  pickles.  A  small  assortment  was  first  place.l 
with  the  merchant  and  the  rapid  sale  indicated 
the  demand  for  a  larger  stock.  The  jars  and 
glasses  have  been  covered  and  labeled  in  a 
commercial  way  with  uniform  covers  and  neat 
monogrammed  labels.  The  preserves  are  entirely 
the  work  of  the  girls,  who  are  also  attending  to 
the  bookkeeping  end  of  the  project.  The  profit 
of  the  sales  is  divided  between  the  girls  and  the 
school. 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  a  continuation  school 
for  girls,  instituted  by  the  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation of  the  Eastern  Departmental  School.  Em- 
ployed young  women  are  admitted  to  the  classes 
in  which  are  taught  arithmetic,  English,  booK- 
keeping,  cooking  and  millinery.  The  merchants 
and  other  employers  are  cooperating  generously. 
{Continued  on  p.  XVI.) 


SELF-SETTING  PLANE 

Sold  by  Hammacher.  Schlemmer  Co..  N.  Y.  Supplee  Hdw. 
Co..  W.  P.  Walter's  Sons.  Phila.  Orr  &  Lockett,  Chicajo, 
Hoffman  Hdw.  Co.,  Los  Angeles   and  by  others  elsewhere. 

See    Adv.  ^^^   *^^  '^  "^  CBEAWSt 

in     Manual  N*m  Thtap  bat  thv  Best 

Training  All  \v«nt  ibo  BmL 

Majrazine      PeolonSO  Dajs'Tiialw  per  CircflUr.lf 
or  write  for  DfolnsdonotkcepiL 

particulars, 
our  ONE  DOL- 
LAR (SI.W) 
CERTIFIUTE 
and  a  car- 
penters' 
hard  toush 
pencil  free. 


GAGE  TOOL  CO. 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Fisk  Teachers'  Agency 

28  EAST  JACKSON  BOULEVARD.   CHICAGO 

Other  0(^;ces:     Boston     New  York     Washincton 
Denver        Portland         Berkeley         Los  AnKcles 


Over  36,000  Positions  Filled. 


30th  Year 


We  are  now  seekin;!  teachers  for  emerKcncy  vacancies 
and  for  next  \ ear.  Write  us  if  available  at  the  present  time 
or  in  the  fall  of  1913.  Circular  and  Membership  Form  sent 
on  application. 


Manual  Training  Teachers  Wanted! 

We  make  a  specialty  of  placing  Manual  Training  Teachers  in  twenty  states.     Let  us  promote 
you.     REGISTRATION  FREE! 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

328  Empire  BIdg.  Wm.  Ruffer,  A.  B.,  Manager  Department  M.   T.,  Denver.  Colo. 
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APPLIED  MECHANICAL  DRAWING 

Mathewson  and  Stuart 

Is  a  clear,  concise,  progressive  course  for  1st  and  2nd 
year  classes. 

It  has  a  Broad  Usefulness  that  makes  it  Desirable 
to  Examine  It  in  order  to  Appreciate  It. 

It  develops  a  close  relationship  between  mechanical 
drawing,  mathematics  and  shop  work.  The  problems  de- 
mand some  mathematical  calculation  before  the  pupil  can 
proceed  with  the  drawing. 

An  important  feature  is  the  development  of  funda- 
mental ideas  in  regard  to  the  relation  between  work  at  the 
drawing  board  and  work  in  the  shop. 

It  awakens  the  sense  of  proportion. 

Adapted  and  used  in  many  large  and  small  school 
systems. 

SHOP  MATHEMATICS 

By    HOLTON 

Necessary  for  teaching  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS. 

Filled  with  PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS  that  arise  in  actual 
shop  work. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  shop  equipment  to  teach 
this  course. 

Used  in  many  apprentice,  trade  and  technical  schools, 
evening  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  classes. 


These    books  SENT   ON  APPROVAL, 
postpaid,  for  ten  days'  examination. 


Give  name,  address  and  official  title. 

The  Taylor-Holden  Company,  Publishers 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 
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NEED  A  SAW  BENCH? 

We  have  a  splendiil  selection. 


^^ffl^^® 


We  build  Saw  Benches  with  Single  and 
Double  Arbors  with  and  without  Sliding  Table 
at  prices  of  $115.00  and  up. 

Our  catalog  containing  large  exact  reproduc- 
tions with  specifications  sent  upon  request. 

We  also  build  Jointers,  Lathes  and  Vises 
for  manual  training  schools. 

THE  TANNEWITZ  WORKS 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


CARPENTRY 
STUDENTS 

Will  be  interested  in 

APPLIED  JOINERY, 

Joinery  applied  to  practical  building  con- 
struction. Containing  details  of  framing, 
outside  finish  and  interior  trim.  Loose 
leaf,  pocket  size  book  of  blueprints.  Fully 
dimensioned.  Cloth  cover,  $1.25. 
Our  other  books  at  the  same  price: 

ELEMENTARY  WOODWORK: 

Problems  for  bench  work  in  wood. 

COMPLETE  JOINERY: 

All  of  the  woodworking  joints. 

JOINERY  AND  WOODWORK: 

Joinery  applied  to  cabinet  makinsr. 

PRACTICAL  FURNITURE  MAKING: 

New  models  for  student  and  amateur. 

SHEET  METAL  DRAFTING: 

In  preparation. 

L.  C.  DEWEY 

Director  of  Manual  Arts 
MANITOWOC        ---        WISCONSIN 


BREVITIES 

(Continued  from  p.  XIV.) 

Instruction  in  elementary  mining  is  recom- 
mended by  the  British  Board  of  Education  for 
schools  in  mining  districts.  It  is  suggested  that 
such  instruction  can  be  most  effectively  given, 
not  in  separate  and  detached  lessons,  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  school  subjects. 

The  department  of  industrial  education  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  has  an  exten- 
sion service  thru  which  it  reaches,  among  other-, 
mechanics  who  are  desirous  of  improving  their 
qualifications.  An  instructor  of  the  department 
has  gone  to  the  larger  cities  of  the  state  ex- 
plaining the  service  to  groups  of  mechanics.  The 
instruction  will  be  given  by  correspondence. 
Nine  sheet  metal  workers  of  Parsons,  have  ar- 
ranged to  take  the  course  which  will  help  thera 
in  their  special   line   of  work. 

Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  will  establisli 
cooperative  courses  early  in  the  new  year.  Three 
years  alternating  shop  and  school  will  be  fol- 
lowed bv  a  fourth  year  in  the  school  alone.  Those 
who  wish  to  enter  a  higher  technical  school  will 
take  a   fifth  year's  work. 

That  interest  in  agriculture  is  growing  in 
Maine  is  shown  by  the  publication  of  an  article 
in  the  Young  Idea,  outlining  the  organization  of 
clubs  and  contests  for  agricultural  work.  The 
Young  Idea  has  become  the  official  organ  of  the 
Maine  girls'  and  boys'  agricultural  clubs,  and  is 
also  the  official  journal  of  the  Maine  School  Im- 
provement League. 

A  bureau  of  household  research  was  opened 
in  Philadelphia  the  first  of  September.  The 
bureau  purposes  to  secure  recognition  for  house- 
work as  a  distinct  and  worthy  profession.  John 
B.  Leeds,  professor  of  household  economics  at 
Temple  University,  is  in  charge  of  the  bureau, 
Housekeepers  and  students  may  register  at  the 
bureau,  the  housekeepers  taking  the  household 
economics  course  at  the  university,  and  the  stu- 
dents getting  practice  in  the  homes.  The  stu- 
dents give  one-half  day  to  study  and  the  other 
half  to  practice  in  housekeeping.  Work  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  hour  according  to  the  proficiency 
of  the  student.  Careful  records  are  to  be  kept 
as  data  of  value  in  researches  by  the  bureau  m 
its  effort  to  standardize  housework. 
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THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER  OF 

MANUAL  TRAINING  MAGAZINE 

CONTENTS 

Page 

The  Future  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School  in  Vocational  Education 105 

By  Charles  B.  Howe,  department  of  mechanic  arts,  Stu>  vesant  High  School, 
New  York.  An  argument  for  thorogoing  modification  of  the  aim  of  these 
schools. 

The  Theater:  A  Second  Grade  Problem 115 

Bv  Mary  C.  Scovel,  instructor  in  normal  art.  Handicraft  Gild,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  A  problem  full  of  vital  interest  to  the  children  as  well  as  of  suggestion 
to  the  children.  Illustrated  with  photographs  and  complete  working  draw- 
ings. 

The  Cost  of  Materials  for  Manual  Training  in    the  Elementary  Grades 129 

By  Leon  A.  F.  Hein^  instructor  in  manual  training,  Urbana,  Illinois,  High 
School.  Discussion  of  tables  showing  comparative  cost  data  collected  from 
cities  in   14   different  states. 

How  Forestry  Can  Help  the    Manual  Training  Teacher 1 38 

By  Edwin  R.  Jackson,  expert  in  education.  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Specially  adapted  to  the  growing  interest  in  forestry, 
which  has  been  stimulated  in  part  by  manual  training,  and  by  commercial 
geography.     Illustrated. 

Manual  Training  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Victoria,  Australia 151 

By  Howard  R.  Heath,  in  charge  of  Sloyd  Center  of  State  School  No.  123, 
at   California    Gully,   Victoria.      Illustrated. 

Metalwork  with  Inexpensive  Equipment  for  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  X.157 

By  Arthur  F.  Payne,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria.  The  tenth  in 
this  series  of   articles.     Illustrated   with    photographs   and   working   drawings. 

Rooms  in  Paper:   Problems  in  Construction  and  Design,   IV 165 

By  NA.VIA  A.  Lathe  and  Esther  Szold.  The  fourth  article  in  this  series 
of  problems  for  the  elementary  school.     Complete  working  drawings. 

Editorial 172 

Education:     Knowledge  and  Efficiency;     Safeguarding  Dangerous   Machin- 
ery;   William    L.   Sayre. 

Associations 177 

Reports  of  Associational  activities  in  various  states. 

Shop  Problems 1 83 

Photographs  and  working  drawings  illustrating  problems  designed  for  use 
in   teaching  the   processes  of   rip-sawing   and   crosscut-sawing. 

Current  Items 1 94 

Eleven    pages  of  carefully  digested  material.     Illustrated. 

Reviews 205 

Books,  pamphlets,  and  reports  briefly  outlined.     Sources  of  materials. 

Other  Features 

Include  a  "Reader's  Guide,"  etc.,  etc. 

Single  Copies  Thirty-Five  Cents 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW 

In  the  United  States $1.50  a  year  In  foreign  countries $1.75  a  year 

In  combination  to  one  address 
MANUAL  TRAINING  MAGAZINE  and  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

$2.75  a  year  Foreign  $3.25  a  year 

THE  MANUAL  ARTS  PRESS  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

Agriculture  in   Elementary   Schools,   Leon   S.   Merrill,    Young  Idea,   Sept.,    p.  4. 
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trap  negliges:  le  jardinage.  Dr.  Paul  Audollent,  L'education,  March, 
p.  68. 

Handicraft  House  Furnishings,  Sarah  Leyburn  Coe,  House  and  Garden,  Decem- 
ber, p.  367.  • 

How  Bankers  Boost  the  Farmer,  Forrest  Crissey,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Novem- 
ber 23,  p.  16.  * 

Interest — The  Business  Mainspring,  James  H.  Collins,  Saturday  Evening  Poit, 
November  9,  p.  6. 

Laundry  Problem  in  New  York  City,  Helen  Woodford  Pratt,  Journal  of  Home 
Economics,  October,  p.  337. 

Making  Merchants,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  November  2,  p.  50. 

Marketing  Facilities  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Cost  of  Living,  Edward  Ewing 
Pratt,  Journal  of  Home  Economics,   October,  p.  329. 

Need  for  Vocational  Schools,  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  Educational  Review,  December, 
p.  433. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. 

Frank   R.   White. 

THE  public  school  system  established  by  the  American  government 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  has  extended  to  all  cities  and  towns 
thruout  the  archipelago  and  to  remote  rural  districts.  The  op- 
portunity for  primary  education  in  the  English  language  is  now  open 
to  the  entire  Filipino  race,  and  the  people  are  availing  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  with  a  readiness  which,  with  no  compulsory  education, 
puts  500,000  children  into  the  schools.  An  integral  and  essential  feature 
of  the  public  school  organization  is  the  system  of  industrial  education 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  set  forth. 

PHILIPPINE   SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

A  consideration  of  the  subject  of  industrial  instruction  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  may  perhaps  be  best  approached  by  first  noting  the  principal 
facts  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  existing  educational  system  in 
the  Islands  and  comparing  and  contrasting  it  with  educational  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  physical  environment  and  the  previous 
political  and  social  experience  which  have  developed  in  the  Filipino 
people  racial  characteristics  quite  different  from  our  own,  have  likewise 
created  educational  problems  as  distinct  from  those  of  this  country  as 
the  Malay  is  different  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  So  it  is  necessary  to 
adapt  the  whole  structure  of  the  Philippine  educational  system  to  the 
cultural  foundation  upon  which  it  rests  and  to  the  social  atmosphere 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Those  responsible  for  this  educational 
structure  have  not  sought  to  build  a  system  like  that  of  New  York  or 
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California  or  Germany  nor  to  make  these  people  of  the  Orient  into 
good  Americans;  their  aim  has  rather  been  to  prepare  the  Filipino  to 
serve  his  own  country  as  an  intelligent,  industrious,  and  useful  citizen. 

Courses  of  instruction  have  therefore  been  devised  only  remotely 
related  to  those  current  in  the  United  States;  an  admirable  series  of 
Philippine  text-books  has  grown  out  of  the  long  and  trying  .experience 
of  the  American  teacher  in  the  Orient ;  methods  of  teaching  have  been 
prescribed  which  are  suited  to  local  conditions;  the  material  of  in- 
struction is  selected  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  Filipino;  and 
perhaps  more  important  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  the  organization  is 
so  devised  as  to  insure  the  prompt  and  effective  extension  to  all  schools 
in  the  system,  of  the  essential  features  of  the  educational  program. 
This  Philippine  school  s\stem  in  point  of  organization  is  not  like  that 
existing  in  any  state  of  the  union,  and  this  fact  makes  it  an  interesting 
object  of  investigation.  From  top  to  bottom  It  is  a  system  and  every 
feature  in  that  system  is  introduced  into  its  particular  place  and  given 
its  particular  function  in  order  that  large  and  lasting  results  may  be 
promptly  secured. 

Referring  more  especially  to  the  subject  of  industrial  instruction, 
it  seems  certain  that  little  progress  could  have  been  made  in  the  difficult 
Philippine  situation  if  the  effort  of  those  bearing  responsibility  for  its 
development  had  been  throttled  by  the  checks  and  counter  checks  which 
restrict  educational  growth  in  this  country.  To  one  who  has  lived  for 
many  years  outside  of  the  United  States  in  a  somewhat  clearer  educa- 
tional atmosphere,  a  view  of  the  field  of  industrial  education  here  at 
the  present  time  is  of  exceeding  interest.  Legislatures  are  passing  laws 
establishing  systems  of  industrial  instruction;  educational  and  com- 
mercial bodies  are  drafting  favorable  resolutions;  books  and  essays  on 
the  subject  are  issuing  constantly ;  committees  are  charged  with  the 
study  of  the  question  at  home  and  abroad ;  there  is  much  declamation 
and  debate,  and  it  would  seem  that  after  a  decade  or  so  of  this  agitation 
which  has  kept  the  problems  of  industrial  education  constantly  in  the 
public  eye,  large  results  must  surely  be  now  at  hand.  In  limited  fields 
these  do  appear  but  unfortunately  they  have  not  become  general ;  there 
is  of  course  no  national  plan  or  program  of  industrial  instruction ;  even 
the  most  progressive  states  have  not  been  able  to  do  more  than  make  a 
small  beginning  in  the  right  direction  and  only  here  and  there  a  city  has 
introduced  a  purposeful  system.  Every  educational  organization  is 
divided  into  progressives  and  conservatives ;  much  of  the  discussion  has 
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resolved  itself  into  dispute  over  mere  terminology,  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  wide-spread  conviction  among  school  men  that  if  only  the  noise  of 
debate  can  be  sufficiently  prolonged  the  necessity  for  action  will  pass. 
In  the  Philippine  Islands  the  situation  is  much  simpler  and  the 
outlook  more  encouraging.  Industrial  education  finds  no  mention  in  the 
law;  the  resolutions  upon  this  subject  by  educational  conventions  have 
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THE    SORT    OF    BUILDING    IN     WHICH    THE    THIRTY-SIX     TRADE     AND     MANUAL    TRAINING 
SCHOOLS    OF   THE    PHILIPPINES    ARE    HOUSED. 

been  few;  there  has  been  little  theorizing.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  a 
system  of  industrial  instruction  has  been  established  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  It  is  consistent,  consecutive,  and  closely  adapted  to  local  con- 
ditions and  needs ;  it  is  practical  in  its  aims,  and  it  extends  to  all  schools 
thruout  the  archipelago,  91.  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enroled  devoting  a 
portion,  in  many  cases  a  major  portion,  of  each  school  day  to  manual 
work.  This  industrial  system  is  not  a  completed  thing;  it  is  constantly 
growing,  diversifying  its  method  and  substance  in  order  more  adequately 
to  serve  the  practical  ends  for  which  it  was  established. 

The  one  particular  fact  which  the  preceding  discussion  is  intended 
to  bring  out  is  that  this  favorable  development  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Philippine  educational  organization. 
Briefly  this  organization  is  as  follows:  a  member  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  maintains  general 
supervision  over  a  large  department  of  the  government's  activities,  in- 
cluding the  Bureau  of  Education.     The  Director  of  Education,  chief 
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of  that  bureau,  is  charged  with  the  executive  administration  of  the 
educational  system  in  all  its  branches ;  two  assistant  directors  share  the 
responsibility  of  the  Director  in  that  they  are  given  charge  of  certain 
important  details  of  administration.  The  entire  archipelago  is  divided 
into  thirty-eight  school  divisions,  each  having  at  its  head  a  division 
superintendent  of  schools  who  is  responsible  and  accountable  to  the 
Director  for  all  school  interests  within  his  jurisdiction.  Each  school 
division  is  further  divided  into  supervising  districts  and  in  each  district 
the  supervising  teacher  is  responsible  to  the  division  superintendent  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  his  office.  The  principals  and  classroom  teachers 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  and  are  accountable  to  him. 
The  system  is  a  unit;  responsibility  is  definitely  placed  for  every  official 
act ;  the  organization  is  mobile, — changes  of  personnel,  up,  down,  or  out 
are  easily  effected ;  merit  and  efficiency  can  be  and  are  promptly  recog- 
nized ;  useless  and  wasteful  duplication  of  experiment  is  eliminated. 
A  new  method  or  a  good  idea,  once  it  has  been  tested  and  proved,  can 
be  eiifectually  introduced  into  all  schools  thruout  the  Philippine  Islands 
within  the  brief  space  of  one  year,  and  often  within  two  or  three  months. 

The  dangers  of  a  centralized  system  are  recognized ;  inefficiency  or 
viciousness  clothed  with  arbitrary  authority  may  easily  do  great  harm. 
But  in  the  situation  we  are  here  describing,  adequate  checks  are 
established ;  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Governor- 
General  will  quickly  note  evidences  of  disorganization  or  other  unto- 
ward tendencies  and  the  remedy  is  readily  applied,  namely,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  man  as  Director  of  Education  who  will  properly 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  bureau.  The  press,  always  an  interesting 
and  useful  index  of  public  opinion,  is  at  hand  with  its  discussion,  its 
commendation,  and  its  criticism,  and  it  serves,  even  in  an  undeveloped 
social  order,  as  a  further  effective  check  on  arbitrary,  unprincipled,  or 
inefficient  administration. 

The  chief  evidence  of  the  merit  of  the  educational  system  here 
described  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  actually  works.  The  results  of  the 
decade  of  American  experience  in  Philippine  education  are  convincing 
evidence  that  centralization  is  the  key  to  efficiency. 

GROWTH    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    SYSTEM. 

For  several  years  following  the  establishment  of  the  American  school 
system  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  superintendents  and  teachers  found  it 
necessary  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  problems  of  organization 
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ONE   OF  THE    12,000   GIRLS   BEING   TRAINED    IN   THE    ART 
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and  administration,  and  to  the  building  up  of  academic  material  and 
methods  of  instruction.  One  industrial  school  was  organized  however  in 
1901,  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  this  being  in  point  of 
fact  a  continuation  of  an  institution  of  similar  name  from  the  Spanish 

regime.  The  begin- 
nings of  this  school 
under  American  di- 
rection were  most 
discouraging.  Owing 
to  a  well  established 
prejudice  on  the  part 
of  the  people  against 
rough  manual  labor, 
the  pupils  were 
necessarily  drafted 
from  the  lower  so- 
cial scale,  the  teach- 
ers did  not  know- 
how  to  deal  wiseh' 
with  the  pupils,  they 
were  unfamiliar  with  Philippine  woods  and  other  materials  adapted 
to  manual  instruction,  and  the  equipment  of  the  school  was  meager. 
Nevertheless  this  institution  became  a  valuable  experimental  station 
where  many  methods  and  theories  were  tried  out,  and  thru  the  failures 
of  years,  a  procedure  was  determined  upon,  which  could  be  expected 
to  lead  directly  and  normally  to  the  desired  results.  This  school  was 
modelled  in  the  beginning  after  the  manual  training  schools  of  a  decade 
or  so  ago  in  the  United  States ;  its  purpose  is  now  quite  different,  and 
infinitely  broader  as  will  be  hereafter  indicated.  In  1905  and  1906 
"busy  work,"  including  the  making  of  simple  decorative  articles  for 
house  use  and  ornamentation,  was  begun  in  primary  schools  thruout 
the  Islands.  This  work  had  no  particular  aim,  no  technique  was  ob- 
served, and  no  general  system  was  introduced ;  each  teacher  and  school 
did  what  it  wished  to  in  its  own  way.  Here  again,  however,  in  this 
methodless  process  many  experiments  were  tried  out  which  were  ulti- 
mately of  the  greatest  service  in  enabling  the  directors  of  the  bureau  to 
turn  manual  instruction  into  profitable  lines.  In  1906  the  head  of  the 
bureau,  recognizing  the  need  for  greater  emphasis  on  the  practical 
phases  of  education,  decided  to  establish  a  manual  training  school  at 
each   of   the   thirty-six   provincial   capitals.      Over   a   period    of   several 
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years  this  was  actually  accomplished,   these  schools  and   their  methods 

of  work  being  patterned,  tho  on  a  smaller  scale,  after  the   Philippine 

School  of  Arts  and  Trades  in  Manila. 

With  each  passing  year  came  a  deeper  realization  on  the  part  of 

all  concerned  of  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  real  system  of  manual 

instruction,  and  by  1909 
much  progress  toward  that 
end  had  been  made.  Various 
lines  of  industrial  work  had 
been  officially  prescribed  for 
all  primary  and  intermediate 
schools.  Thirty-six  manual 
training  schools  were  then 
equipped  with  tools  and  ma- 
chinery and  thousands  of  pu- 
pils were  receiving  valuable 
instruction  regularly  in  those 
shops.  School  gardening  was 
prescribed  for  every  primary 
school    in    the    Islands    and 

agricultural  work  on  a  larger  scale  undertaken  in  three  school  farms. 

Plain  sewing  and  cooking  were   introduced  wherever  trained   teachers 

were  available.    Various  handicrafts  were  taken  up  by  specially  prepared 

teachers  and  in  certain  lines 

really     remarkable     results 

were   secured.      Already   em- 
broidery    and      lace-making 

were    beitig    very    effectively 

taught   in  several   school   di- 
visions.   The  making  of  hats 

and    the    weaving    of    mats, 

baskets,  and  other  useful  and 

ornamental  articles  from  the 

abundant  materials  native  to 

the  Islands,  was  in  progress 

in    hundreds   of   schools. 

Something   had    been    accomplished    in    loom-weaving   and    in    pottery. 

The  total   desirable  result  was  not   really  large  at  that  time  but  the 

corps  of  superintendents  and  teachers  had  actuallv  been  led  thru  a  rich 
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experience  in  industrial  experimentation.  That  experience  was  quite 
indispensable ;  without  its  benefits  the  wisest  educator  could  not  formu- 
late any  sort  of  practical  program,  but  upon  that  basis  it  has  been 
possible  to  build  a  broad  and  well-considered  system  of  industrial 
instruction. 

In  order  to  give  some  adequate  idea  of  the  present  scope  and  status 
of  industrial  education  in  the  Philippine  schools  it  should  be  here 
stated  that  last  year  an  average  of  216,000  boys  and  125,000  girls 
received  regular  daily  instruction  in  profitable  industrial  lines.  More 
than  100,000  of  these  pupils  were  regularly  engaged  in  school  and 
home  gardening;  3,046  school  gardens  and  nearly  25,000  home  gardens 
were  maintained  under  school  supervision.  Fully  79,000  girls  were 
under  instruction  in  practical  housekeeping  and  household  arts.  More 
than  30,000  boys  and  girls  were  engaged  in  the  important  minor  industry 
of  hat  making.  Approximately  10,000  boys  were  enroled  in  trade  and 
manual  training  schools,  and  more  than  13,000  others  received  the 
benefits  of  instruction  in  woodworking  in  236  primary  school  shops; 
16,000  girls  were  being  trained  in  lace-making  and  12,000  in  the  art 
of  fine  embroidery. 

THE    PHILIPPINE    PROBLEM    VERSUS   THE    AMERICAN. 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  building  up  of  an  adequate  system 
of  industrial  education  in  the  United  States  are  stupendous.  Industry 
is  highly  organized  and  diversified  and  if  the  educational  system  is  to 
be  really  fitted  to  the  conditions  it  must  take  into  account  all  the 
ramifications  and  complexities  of  the  industrial  organization.  Hundreds 
of  major  and  minor  industries  must  be  considered,  and  some  attempt 
must  ultimately  be  made  to  prepare  every  pupil  for  the  particular  phase 
of  industrial  life  into  which  he  is  to  enter.  More  recently,  with  the 
invasion  of  complex  machinery,  the  tradesman  has  commonly  been  re- 
duced to  a  mere  operator  who  must  be  very  skilful  in  the  performance  of 
a  very  few  processes  or  perhaps  only  a  single  one.  The  school  must 
give  this  class  of  workmen  something  that  will  be  of  material  service 
to  them,  but  just  what  it  shall  be  and  just  how  it  shall  be  given  have 
as  yet  by  no  means  been  determined.  So  the  scope  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  its  method  in  each  of  its  many  possible 
departments  are  still  unsolved  problems,  the  they  are  now  pressing  most 
keenlv  for  solution. 
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In  the  Philippine  Islands  the  conditions  are  altogether  different. 
The  life  of  the  people  there  is  simpler  in  all  its  phases ;  the  chief  in- 
dustries are  not  highly  organized ;  the  factory  system,  to  which  industrial 
education  finds  it  so  difficult  to  adjust  itself  in  America,  is  practically 
non-existent  in  the  Philippines.  Agriculture,  primitive  in  method,  is 
the  chief  calling  of  the  people.  Minor  industries  are  established  in 
the  homes  thruout  the  Islands  giving  the  people  an  auxiliary  source  of 
income  which  supplements  the  often  meager  returns  from  the  farm. 
These  household  industries  are  assuming  constantly  greater  importance ; 
they  are  a  growing  source  of  income  and  upon  them  the  people  com- 
monly rely  for  the  means  by  which  their  needs,  beyond  the  barest  neces- 
sities of  life,  may  be  supplied.  These  industries  tho  numerous  are  of 
course  by  no  means  comparable  in  number  with  the  occupations  estab- 
lished in  any  highly  organized  occidental  country.  Clearly  the  problem 
of  building  up  a  program  of  industrial  instruction  adapted  to  Philippine 
conditions  is  infinitely  simpler  than  that  encountered  in  an  American 
or  European  state. 

AIMS  AND  METHODS. 

The  majority  of  the  Filipino  people  live  in  simple  little  houses  quite 
bare  of  furnishings;  they  have  little  clothing;  their  diet  is  restricted; 
they  know  the  need  of  little  that  comes  from  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  rural  communities.  But  they  are  an  aspiring,  ambitious  people, 
quick  to  realize  new  needs  as  they  learn  of  the  social  life  and  practices 
in  more  highly  developed  countries.  As  the  opportunities  for  education 
are  rapidly  extended  so  that  they  touch  the  entire  Philippine  population, 
the  people  of  all  classes  become  solicitous  to  improve  their  conditions  of 
living.  They  need  better  houses  with  more  furniture  in  them ;  they 
need  more  and  better  clothing;  they  need  a  wider  variety  of  food;  they 
need  to  see  their  country  and  their  people  beyond  the  borders  of  their 
own  native  villages ;  they  need  books  and  papers  to  afford  them  a  broader 
outlook  on  the  world. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  argue  that  these  material  evidences 
of  civilization  are  really  non-essential  to  life  and  happiness ;  that  the 
Filipino  would  be  better  off  if  left  in  his  native  condition,  untouched 
by  knowledge  and  by  a  desire  for  the  culture  and  physical  appurtenances 
of  civilized  life.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  argue  that 
question.     It  must  be  assumed  here  that  the  apparent  advantages  and 
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benefits  of  civilization  are  real  and  valid,  and  that  the  ambitions  and 
desires  that  come  to  a  people  with  education  are  legitimate  and  worthy. 
But  these  benefits  can  be  realized  only  thru  purchase;  money  is 
needed,  and  to  obtain  this  the  life  of  idleness  must  be  relinquished  the 
it  has  served  the  needs  of  a  hundred  successive  generations.     It  is  easy 
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to  be  idle  in  the  tropics,  particularly  when  one  is  quite  content  with  the 
conditions  of  the  simple  life  which  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  Philippines. 
Many  critics  of  the  Filipino  have  called  him  lazy.  This  charge  presents 
a  half-truth  only;  those  who  know  these  people  best  affirm  strongly  and 
rightly  that  they  are  industrious  and  vigilant  in  the  pursuit  of  means 
to  satisfy  real  desires.  But  in  the  past  those  desires  have  been  few  and 
modest,  and  it  is  quite  beyond  the  reaches  of  imagination  to  believe  that 
a  man,  whose  home  has  always  been  in  the  tropics,  will  expose  himself 
to  the  discomfort  and  fatigue  of  physical  labor  in  order  to  secure  things 
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he  does  not  want.  When  new  wants  assert  themselves  the  Filipino 
is  as  ready  as  the  people  of  any  other  race  to  devote  himself  to  even 
the  most  tiring  labor  in  order  to  satisfy  those  wants.  A  fact  having  a 
bearing  upon  this  statement  is  that  in  all  the  many  industrial  schools 
established  by  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Education  during  the  past  ten 
years,  the  pupils  have  in  every  case  devoted  themselves  to  the  tasks 
assigned  them  with  industry  and  cheerfulness  when  proper  instruction 
and  equipment  have  been  provided.  No  such  project  has  ever  failed 
by  reason  of  a  lack  of  interest  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the  Filipino 
boys  and  girls. 

The  aims  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  promoting  its  industrial 
program  have  therefore  been  very  material  in  character.  The  attempt 
has  been  to  turn  the  pupils  directly  and  normally  from  the  public  schools 
into  an  industrial  life  which  would  enable  them  to  more  adequately  meet 
their  growing  needs.  Contrary  to  the  prevailing  theory  and  practice 
of  certain  other  countries,  industrial  instruction  in  the  Philippine  schools 
is  highly  commercialized.  Even  in  the  lowest  grades  and  more  particu- 
larly so  in  the  higher  grades,  the  pupils  are  taught  to  do  and  make 
useful  things.  These  things  may  be  designed  for  the  improvement  and 
adornment  of  the  home  or  the  person  of  the  pupil,  or  they  may  be  for 
sale  in  the  market.  The  pupils  are  not  put  to  work  simply  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  them  busy;  all  their  instruction  tends  to  establish  and 
strengthen  in  them  the  idea  that  every  effort  should  be  to  some  useful 
purpose. 

These  conditions  and  these  aims  have  led  the  Bureau  of  Education 
into  the  making  of  a  careful  study  of  all  existing  industries  in  the 
Islands.  Expert  workers  in  these  various  industries  have  been  secured 
as  teachers  and  a  dozen,  or  in  some  cases  a  hundred,  industrial  centers 
have  been  established  where  perhaps  only  three  or  four  existed  formerly. 
In  this  connection  attention  is  invited  to  the  discussion  of  hat  making, 
mat  weaving,  and  embroidery  in  later  pages  of  this  paper.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  finds  itself  able  to  give  wide  currency  to  useful  and  re- 
munerative occupations  which  were  previously  confined  to  limited  areas, 
and  in  some  instances  new  industries  have  been,  or  are  being,  given  to 
the  people  thru  which  they  are  able  to  profit  very  materially. 

{To  be  continued.) 


ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

George   M.   Forbes. 

I  SHALL  deal  with  my  subject  in  the  concrete,  i.  e.,  by  following 
an  actual  e.xperience  covering  four  years  in  the  city  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  in  the  introduction  of  industrial  education.  My  own 
connection  with  this  work  was  as  executive  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  sympathetic  student  of  the  problems  of  this  work.  Alfred 
P.  Fletcher,  now  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in  Rochester,  is 
responsible  for  the  constructive  plans,  suggestion  and  direction  of  ex- 
periments, administrative  supervision,  and  results  so  far  achieved.  Such 
an  experience  is  instructive  in  so  far  as  the  community  is  typical,  and  in 
so  far  as  the  experiments  undertaken  are  tried  out  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  justify  some  general  conclusions.  The  experience  in  Rochester  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  four  years  and  some  positive  and  some  more 
tentative  conclusions  are  beginning  to  take  shape  in  a  way  to  be  of 
possible  value  to  others. 

The  first  positive  conclusion  is  that  it  is  well  to  begin  on  a  small 
scale.  The  facts  are  as  follows:  The  instruction  was  at  first  limited 
to  boys  and  to  the  age  14  to  16.  It  was  also  limited  to  a  single  industry, 
cabinet-making.  The  building  was  an  ordinary  eight  room  school 
building  which  the  shifting  of  population  had  made  available  and  which 
would  accommodate  a  maximum  of  100  boys.  The  necessary  alterations 
were  made  by  the  boys  themselves  under  the  direction  of  a  competent 
teacher.  The  entire  cost  of  the  equipment  including  purchase  and  in- 
stallation of  machinery  was  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
school  started  with  an  enrolment  of  about  fifty  pupils. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  beginning  were  very  great.  One  was  that 
the  school  started  with  no  shock,  no  disturbance,  no  resistance  of  the 
taxing  authorities,  no  protests  from  conservative  tax-payers.  There  was 
no  campaign  in  which  the  advantages  and  probable  results  of  industrial 
education,  as  a  cure  for  educational  and  industrial  ills,  were  exaggerated 
or  over  emphasized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  inevitable  disappoint- 
ment and  reaction.  The  possible  opposition  of  Union  labor  had  been 
foreseen,  and  the  matter  threshed  out  to  a  favorable  conclusion  with  the 
Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council  before  a  step  had  been  taken.  Thus 
the  community  had  an  industrial  school  without  an  issue  being  raised 
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and  sides  taken.  Thus  had  come  quietly  into  existence  an  agency  for 
enlightening  and  convincing  the  community  of  the  value  of  industrial 
education  by  concrete  demonstration  rather  than  by  preliminary  argu- 
ment upon  abstract  principles  and  hoped  for  results. 

A  second  value  of  the  small  beginning,  and  one  which  it  is  difficult 
to  overestimate,  is  flexibility  in  administration.  Flexibility  is  essential 
to  experiment  and  experiment  is  essential  to  the  solution  of  any  problem. 
The  school  v^-as,  it  is  true,  a  pioneer,  being  the  first  in  the  country  of 
its  exact  type.  Hence  experiment  was  the  very  breath  of  its  life ;  but 
so  it  is  to  any  beginning  in  any  community,  for  the  individuality  of 
community  life  and  needs  makes  local  adjustment  an  absolute  condition 
of  the  success  of  industrial  education.  The  school  was  then  as  an  ad- 
ministrative proposition  thoroly,  completely,  ?nanageable,  and  the  adminis- 
tration could  at  once  attack  the  problem  which  it  was  clear  must  take 
precedence  of  all  others,  viz.,  that  of  the  synthesis,  the  amalgamation  of 
school  and  shop.  Now  the  antithesis  between  these  in  existing  practice 
was  clear  and  sharp.  The  shop  was  real  and  vital,  directly  serving  the 
community  by  creating  and  distributing  values;  but  its  aim  was  profit, 
its  activities  were  all  organized  about  the  product,  and  the  human  factor 
was  only  one  means  to  the  sole  end.  In  contrast  to  this  the  school  was 
artificial,  isolated  from  the  industrial  struggle  of  the  community,  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  human  factor  and  indifferent  to  any  material 
product.  Was  a  synthesis  of  these  factors  possible?  That  was  the  first 
question.  The  answer  obviously  turned  upon  whether  the  school  could 
be  organized  to  produce  a  standard  commercial  product,  meeting  a  real 
need  of  the  community,  and  produced  under  something  like  shop 
conditions. 

A  SCHOOL  ORGANIZED  AS   A   SHOP." 

The  determined  attempt  to  try  this  out  was  due  to  the  conviction 
that  if  the  school  was  nothing  but  a  school,  it  would  not  get  the  boy; 
that  nothing  would  appeal  to  the  boy  so  powerfully  as  industry  that  was 
real  and  not  mere  industrial  gymnastics  with  waste  of  materials;  that 
to  rouse  his  pride  and  self-respect,  there  must  be  set  for  him  something 
like  the  task  of  a  man  and  the  standards  of  a  man.  The  first  require- 
ment was  a  real  demand  for  a  commercial  product  which  the  school 
could  supply.  This  was  found  in  the  school  system  itself.  The  demand 
for  teachers'  desks,  manual  training  benches,  book-cases,  etc.,  was  more 
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than  the  school  could  supply  and  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  ex- 
pansions, the  demand  is  still  greater  than  the  cabinet-making  division  of 
the  industrial  school  can  supply.  The  same  method  was  followed  in  the 
trades  that  were  gradually  added,  and  at  present  the  actual  needs  of  the 
school  buildings  demand  all  the  labor  available  in  the  school,  including 
cabinet-making,  electricity,  plumbing,  printing,  and  carpentry. 

A  school  for  girls  was  organized  about  a  year  later  than  that  for 
boys,  and  on  the  same  plan.  The  same  problem  of  community  service 
was  solved  in  a  different  way.  In  the  departments  of  millinery  and  dress- 
making the  solution  was  found  in  offering  to  execute  orders  from  the 
community  direct,  and  these  departments  have  always  had  more  orders 
than  they  could  fill.  In  domestic  science  the  solution  was  found  in  a 
public  lunch  room  service  conducted  by  the  pupils,  and  accommodating 
not  only  the  personnel  of  the  school,  but  persons  connected  with  neigh- 
boring establishments.  In  these  ways  channels  were  found  thru  which 
the  labor  available  in  the  schools  might  reach  the  community  in  genuine 
service  instead  of  being  wasted  in  more  or  less  artificial  processes.  The 
result  was  precisely  the  atmosphere  of  reality  and  genuineness  and  the 
attitude  of  pride  and  self-respect  and  vital  interest  which  was  hoped  for. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  results  of  experiments  with  more  or  less 
artificial  incentives.  At  the  first  transition  from  school  to  serious  labor, 
some  boys  were  inclined  to  complain  that  they  were  getting  no  direct 
benefit  from  their  labor.  This  led  to  experiments  with  rewards  of 
various  kinds  including  sets  of  tools  and  the  privilege  of  making  things 
for  themselves. 

The  efiect  was  not  good.  In  fact  the  stimulation  of  the  selfish  point 
of  view  was  weakening  to  the  community  spirit,  the  teamwork  spirit 
which  had  already  appeared.  All  artificial  incentives  were  abandoned 
and  sole  reliance  placed  upon  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  work- 
manlike pride  in  the  product  and  in  its  service  to  the  community.  The 
ideal  of  a  real  shop,  a  standard  product,  and  consumers  thoroly  ap- 
preciative of  the  service  rendered  has  proved  to  be  the  most  permanent 
and  thoroly  effective  incentive  without  an  element  of  selfish  appeal.  It 
is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  social  and  civic  value  of  this  attitude 
toward  the  work  and  toward  the  community. 

The  foundation  for  a  real  shop  having  been  laid  in  a  permanent 
demand  for  a  commercial  product  and  the  development  of  the  spirit  of 
the  true  artisan,  the  next  serious  administrative  problem  was  an  equally 
genuine  organization  of  shop  processes.     For  instance,  the  genuine  shop 
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makes  use  of  every  available  source  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  produc- 
tion. On  this  principle  power  machines  were  introduced.  They  were 
guarded  by  the  best  known  means  and  the  boys  were  taught  to  use  them, 
changing  from  one  machine  to  another  as  fast  as  efficiency  in  the  use 
was  attained.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  four  years  of  the  school's 
existence  no  accident  has  occurred  from  the  operation  of  a  machine. 
Again,  the  genuine  shop  is  not  individualistic  but  cooperative.  It  secures 
efficiency  thru  division  of  labor  and  large  scale  production.  Accordingly 
the  school  shop  was  organized  to  "put  thru"  the  product  in  wholesale 
lots.  At  least  two  dozen  desks  or  book-cases  or  other  products  were  cut 
out  and  sent  thru  at  the  same  time.  The  arrangement  of  machines  and 
distribution  of  space  was  such  as  to  secure  a  continuous  progress  and  the 
greatest  economy  of  time,  space,  and  effort  from  raw  material  to  com- 
pleted product.  Each  boy  was  required  to  master  in  regular  order  each 
process  necessary  to  the  completed  product,  and  so  understand  the 
construction  as  a  whole.  Again,  an  up  to  date  shop  has  some  method  of 
determining  cost,  and  accordingly  a  system  of  shop  cards  was  introduced 
which  made  it  possible  to  fi.x  with  precision  the  labor-time  for  each 
process  and  so  lay  the  foundation  for  a  cost  system. 

Other  experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to  securing  the  closest 
practicable  approximation  to  shop  practice  and  methods  were  adopted 
or  rejected  according  to  the  result.  For  example,  student  foremen  were 
appointed  for  subordinate  groups  and  this  promised  well  and  showed 
marked  advantages,  but  was  finally  rejected  wholly  from  the  educational 
standpoint.  The  student  foreman  and  his  subordinates  missed  important 
educative  elements  in  the  work,  the  penetration  to  the  principles  involved 
and  the  new  insight  which  could  only  be  secured  by  the  illuminating 
suggestions  and  comments  of  the  competent  instructor.  A  time  clock 
was  installed  with  registrations  of  arrival  and  departure,  and  this  has 
proved  of  permanent  advantage  and  the  shop  day  of  eight  hours  for 
boys  and  seven  hours  for  girls  has  proved  most  satisfactory  after  con- 
siderable  experiment. 

A    SHOP    ORGANIZED    AS    A    SCHOOL. 

This  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  organization  deemed  necessary  to 
secure  the  genuine  atmosphere  of  the  shop,  and  to  introduce  the  boys 
and  girls  to  a  real  industrial  establishment  conducted  under  conditions 
approximating  those  of  the  adult  wage  earner  of  the  community.     How 
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now  could  such  a  shop  become  also  a  school?  The  formal,  artificial 
atmosphere  of  a  school  and  the  real  atmosphere  of  a  shop  would  no  more 
mingle  than  oil  and  water  and  so  the  fundamental  problem  was  to  break 
down  the  formality  and  artificiality  of  the  school.  The  solution  de- 
pended upon  finding  upon  what  the  formality  and  artificiality  of  the 
school  depends  and  removing  it.  Reflection  shows  that  this  depends 
upon  the  assumed  possibility  of  separating  the  formal  or  abstract  or 
universal  element  in  knowledge  from  the  practical  or  concrete  or 
particular  element,  and  grounding  the  student  in  the  one  apart  from  the 
other,  on  the  assumption  that  he  may  bring  to  practice,  when  the  time 
comes  for  it,  a  complete  knowledge  of  abstract  principles.  The  arti- 
ficiality of  the  school  then  consists  in  its  dealing  with  abstractions, 
isolated  from  fact  and  from  practical  achievement.  Obviously  this 
artificiality  is  removed  when  fact  and  law  are  seen  together  in  their 
natural  and  indissoluble  unity ;  when  the  needs,  the  exigencies  of  actual 
achievement  compel  a  deeper  study  of  the  facts  and  a  discovery  of  the 
law  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  shaping  the  materials  in  hand  to 
the  imperious  demand  of  the  human  need.  For  the  same  reason  a  shop 
isolated  from  a  school  cannot  give  an  industrial  education,  because 
manual  skill  in  the  imitation  of  industrial  processes  is  not  industrial 
education.  The  skilled  imitator,  it  is  true,  has  a  certain  training,  ac- 
quired under  the  law  of  habit,  but  he  cannot  be  called  educated  until 
his  skill  is  intelligent,  is  guided  by  principles  intellectually  grasped  and 
so  able  to  meet  new  situations  and  solve  new  problems. 

The  school  and  the  shop  come  back  out  of  their  artificial  isolation 
when  the  needs  of  intelligent  practice  compel  the  more  thoro  study  of 
facts  and  demand  the  guidance  of  laws  and  principles.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  conception  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  union  of 
shop  and  school.  At  first  school  time  and  shop  time  were  sharply 
divided,  four  hours  being  given  to  each.  The  school  teachers  were 
distinct  from  the  shop  teachers,  and  the  school  was  conducted  in  the 
ordinary  way  except  that  the  selection  of  subject  matter  was  made  with 
reference  to  shop  use.  Now  school  teacher  and  shop  teacher  are  the 
same  for  each  particular  trade  and  the  group  that  is  studying  it,  e.  g., 
cabinet-making,  electrical  work,  plumbing,  printing,  carpentry.  The 
head  of  each  of  these  departments  teaches  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
materials,  scientific  principles,  the  mechanical  drawing,  the  shop  theory, 
and  also  the  mathematics  involved  in  the  computation  of  cost  and  the 
making  of  estimates,  all  of  which  teaching  is,  as  it  were,  done  in  situ; 
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it  is  vitalized  by  its  necessary  relation  to  successful  practice  in  the  daily 
work  of  the  shop.  On  the  other  hand  the  subjects  which  recognize  that 
the  boy  is  to  be  bigger  than  his  immediate  task,  that  he  is  to  be  in 
sympathetic  touch  with  all  industry,  and  is  to  be  citizen  as  well  as 
workman ;  in  short  the  subjects  which  pertain  to  all  trades  alike,  e.  g., 
English,  the  elements  of  physics,  industrial  history  and  geography, — 
these  are  still  taught  by  separate  teachers  in  combined  classes. 

But  the  central  problem  of  such  an  institution  viewed  as  a  school  is 
not  in  the  method  of  instruction,  important  as  that  is.  The  truth  is,  that 
just  as  when  viewed  as  a  shop  its  problems  center  in  the  material  product 
and  the  necessary  organization  for  its  efficient  production  and  disposal, 
so  when  viewed  as  a  school  its  central  problem  is  in  the  selection  and 
disposal  of  the  human  product,  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  being  prepared 
for  industrial, life. 

PROBLEMS   OF  THE    HUMAN    FACTOR. 

First,  regarding  selection,  the  original  school  was  intended  for  boys 
from  14  to  16,  as  being  the  normal  period  of  transition  from  elementary 
school  to  skilled  industry.  The  intention  was  to  meet  the  needs  of  two 
classes  of  boys: 

First,  those  who  thru  economic  pressure  could  no  longer  continue 
academic  studies,  and  who,  tho  adapted  to  skilled  industry  were  shut 
out  by  immaturity  and  by  lack  of  preparation,  and  so  forced  into  trivial 
employments.  The  chief  guide  here  was  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission. 

Second,  the  big  boys,  dull  and  backward  in  book  studies,  who  showed 
zest  for  manual  training  and  were  presumably  capable  of  skilled  in- 
dustry. These  were  selected  to  relieve  the  elementary  school  of  one  of 
its  most  serious  problems.  Both  classes  were  admitted  on  equal  terms, 
but  the  backward  boys  were  found  to  preponderate  and  to  give  tone  to 
the  school.  E^xperience  soon  showed  their  inferiority,  even  in  shopwork, 
to  the  boy  who  had  successfully  completed  the  work  of  the  elementary 
school,  and  to  complicate  the  situation  this  led  to  an  embarrassing  social 
alignment  among  the  pupils.  Subsequently  the  Binet  mental  tests  were 
applied  thruout  the  whole  school  system  and  many  of  the  big,  backward 
boys  were  found  to  be  subnormal  or  borderline  cases  in  mental  capacity. 
The  problem  was  solved  by  the  formation  of  a  separate  school  where 
the  instruction  could  be  adjusted  to  their  capacity,  and  this  arrangement- 
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has  been  found  to  furnish  the  needed  relief  to  the  elementary  school. 

The  experience  was  precisely  the  same  with  girls,  and  shows  that 
industrial  schools  cannot  be  used,  except  in  rare  cases,  to  transform  the 
dull  and  persistently  backward  boy  or  girl  into  skilled  industrial  workers. 
Success  presupposes  the  securing  of  an  all  around  mentality  fully  up  to 
the  normal  average,  and  selection  of  pupils  is  now  made  according  to 
this  standard. 

But  when  this  is  achieved  a  more  serious  problem  remains.  For 
example,  when  a  certain  number  of  boys,  graduates  in  good  standing  of 
the  elementary  school,  have  been  selected,  what  assurance  have  we  that 
they  are  fitted  for  industrial  life?  The  decision  to  enter  the  school  may 
be  based  upon  the  most  irrelevant  motives  on  the  part  of  both  parents 
and  pupils.  Even  if  these  pupils  were  studied  carefully  from  their 
earliest  school  years  with  a  view  to  discovering  their  inborn  dispositions, 
instincts,  and  aptitudes,  they  may  still  be  too  immature  in  most  cases 
to  reveal  their  deepest  and  most  permanent  interests,  those  which  are 
of  real  value  for  vocational  guidance ;  and  even  when  we  become  satisfied 
that  industry  is  the  field  in  which  they  can  serve  the  most  happily  and 
efficiently,  experience  shows  that  the  problem  of  the  particular  industry 
is  a  most  important  and  a  most  difficult  one.  The  experience  of  F. 
Albert  Marshall,  a  pupil  in  the  State  Trades  School  at  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut, illustrates  the  latter  problem.  When  he  entered  the  School  he 
was  very  sure  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  machinist.  That  department 
being  crowded,  he  \\as  persuaded  to  spend  two  months  in  the  printing 
department,  and  then  \\as  transferred  to  the  machine  department.  This 
accidental  circumstance  determined  his  future.  A  tryout  of  two  months 
in  the  machine  department  convinced  him  that  he  liked  printing  better, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  that  department.  Recently  a  contest 
in  the  designing  of  title  pages,  open  to  printers'  apprentices,  was  held 
by  the  Inland  Printer,  a  magazine  of  the  very  highest  standards.  There 
were  75  contestants  and  107  designs  were  submitted,  twenty-two  states 
and  several  foreign  countries  were  represented  in  the  contest,  and  yet 
Marshall  won  first  place  over  all.  Now  without  the  tryout  that 
Marshall  accidentally  secured,  is  there  any  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
his  deepest  interest  would  have  been  tapped  or  his  extraordinary  talent 
developed  ?  This  is  an  extreme  case  of  instances  so  constantly  occurring 
in  the  school  that  it  has  crystallized  into  a  definite  plan  of  administrative 
action  so  as  to  insure  a  tryout  for  each  boy  in  each  of  the  industries  now 
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offered  in  the  school,  with  a  view  to  a  selection  which  will  ensure  the 
most  permanent  interest  and  efficiency. 

VOCATIONAL   SELECTION. 

The  trying  out  of  the  more  general  question  whether  the  boys  ad- 
mitted are  or  are  not  misfits  in  the  industrial  field  as  a  whole,  involves 
a  still  larger  and  more  difficult  problem,  indeed  one  of  the  most  impera- 
tive and  difficult  problems  of  modern  education.  We  may  put  it  this 
way:  First  heredity  fixes  absolutely  beyond  alteration  the  individual 
aptitudes,  instincts,  dispositions,  and  capacities  upon  which  the  greatest 
success  and  efficiency  of  any  individual  depends.  Second,  these  hereditary 
powers  will  not  develop  except  as  they  are  aroused  and  enlisted  by  the 
appropriate  stimulus  in  each  case.  If  not  so  stimulated,  they  will  atrophy 
and  perish  from  disuse.  Third,  they  can  only  be  appropriately  stimulated 
as  they  are  known  either  by  the  individual  himself  or  by  those  who 
undertake  to  guide  him.  Fourth,  those  interests  and  instincts  which 
are  deepest,  and  most  permanent,  and  so  most  significant,  are  not  reached 
in  most  cases  by  superficial  stimuli  of  casual  youthful  experience.  They 
come  to  light  and  to  life  only  thru  a  certain  intimate  and  vital  contact 
with  the  activities  which  are  capable  of  making  the  decisive  appeal  and 
the  decisive  revelation  of  the  soul  to  itself  and  to  those  who  are  directing 
its  development.  The  fifth  and  final  link  in  this  chain  of  dependent 
factors  is  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  plastic  individual  into  this  more 
intimate  and  vital  contact  with  varied  stimuli  at  that  adolescent  period 
when  the  deepest  interests  are  ripening  and  may  be  most  effectually 
reached  and  roused.  The  links  of  this  chain  then  are:  Fixed  heredi- 
tary aptitude,  appropriate  stimulus,  knowledge  of  stimulus  by  trial,  and 
finally  variety  of  stimuli  essential  to  securing  this  knowledge. 

This  means  that  for  the  adolescent  period  there  should  be  no  fixed 
and  changeless  course  of  study,  but  rather  the  greatest  mobility ;  it 
means  that  change  of  course  for  many  pupils  during  this  period  is  not 
necessarily  waste,  but  may  be  the  only  path  to  success,  and  that  the 
education  of  the  whole  period  is  properly  tentative,  and  experimental, 
with  a  view  to  finding  the  most  effective  powers  thru  the  most  fitting 
activity. 

It  means  too  that  two  or  more  activities  may  go  on  simultaneously 
and  thus  shorten  the  period  of  tryout  and  hasten  the  final  decision  with 
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its  corresponding  concentration  of  activity  to  the  essentials  of  a  per- 
manent vocation. 

DISPOSAL    OF    THE    HUMAN    PRODUCT. 

All  secondary  schools,  including  industrial  schools,  must  provide 
in  their  organization  for  trying  out  their  pupils  and  helping  them  to 
find  themselves  and  their  true  vocation.  This  problem  is  complicated 
with  another  which  recent  inquiry  has  presented  in  a  startling  way.  It 
refers  to  the  disposal  of  the  human  product  and  bids  fair  to  give  much 
greater  difficulty  than  the  disposal  of  the  material  product  referred  to 
above.  About  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  a  half  an  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  what  became  of  the  boys  who  left  the  school  and  the  result  was 
gratifying,  and  seemed  to  conform  to  the  expected  results.  The  few- 
boys  who  had  gone  out  were  mostly  in  positions  where  their  training 
increased  their  efficiency,  their  wages  were  higher  than  those  of  untrained 
boys  of  the  same  age  and  the  employers  wrote  strong  letters  endorsing 
the  work  of  the  school,  and  assuring  us  that  boys  so  trained  would 
regularly  command  better  wages  from  the  start  and  advance  much 
faster. 

Now,  however,  after  four  years  of  experience  and  after  having  sent 
out  a  considerable  number  of  full-course  and  partial  course  students, 
inquiry  shows  very  disturbing  results.  The  whole  number  of  boys  who 
have  left  the  school  and  whose  present  employment  has  been  investigated 
is  83.  Others  who  have  left  are  now  in  process  of  investigation.  Of 
these  83  but  14  are  actually  engaged  in  the  industries  for  which  they 
were  trained  in  the  school.  Of  the  83  twenty-four  are  graduates  of 
the  full  two-year  course.  Of  these  24  but  10  are  now  engaged  in  the 
industries  for  which  they  were  trained,  and  yet  14  of  the  24  were  15 
years  old  or  more  when  they  entered  the  school,  making  their  age  at 
graduation  at  least  1 7.  What  has  become  of  the  boys  who  are  apparently 
making  no  use  of  their  training?  The  answer  is  that  eleven  of  them 
have  entered  other  schools,  not  industrial.  Eight  of  these  entered  other 
schools  after  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  tryout  period  of  from  two 
to  six  months.  Of  the  remaining  three  who  entered  other  schools  two 
were  full  graduates  and  one  had  been  in  the  shop  school  one  and  a  half 
years.  All  three  did  good  work  in  the  shop  school.  The  remainder  are 
in  varied  positions.  Twelve  were  found  to  be  without  work  or  had 
dropped   into  the  trivial   employments   from  which   the  school   was   to 
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deliver  them.  One  after  graduation  with  credit  from  the  full  two-years' 
course  in  cabinet-making  went  into  the  nav)-  as  a  gunner.  Another 
after  nearly  two  years  in  cabinet-making  went  into  a  chemical  company. 
From  a  year  and  a  half  in  plumbing  one  went  into  carpentry.  Another 
from  a  year  in  carpentry  went  into  a  position  in  a  clothing  factory.  A 
year  and  a  half  of  good  work  in  electricity  prepared  another  for  tin- 
smithing,  and  so  on  with  all  sorts  of  combinations.  It  is  significant  that 
six,  after  training  in  one  of  the  branches  of  industry  offered  in  the 
school,  secured  positions  in  some  other  branch  also  given  in  the  school, 
but  without  training  in  that  branch. 

This  record  shows  how  far  the  actual  disposal  of  the  human  output 
is  from  the  theory  with  which  the  school  was  started ;  how  serious  is 
our  failure  thus  far  to  secure  a  proper  correlation  of  the  training  of  the 
school  with  the  industries  of  the  city.  What  now  is  the  explanation  of 
this  failure?  A  certain  percentage  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  happy-go- 
lucky  attitude  of  the  American  parent  and  the  American  boy  toward  a 
vocation.  In  a  multitude  of  cases  the  whole  matter  is  left  to  the  hazard 
of  chance.  This  however  would  not  account  for  many  cases  where  the 
course  of  training  had  been  deliberately  chosen  and  faithfully  pursued 
for  a  considerable  time,  for  it  means  the  apparent  throwing  away  of  the 
advantage  of  the  skill  and  experience  acquired  with  so  much  time  and 
labor.  Another  portion  of  the  failure  is  due  to  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
tryout  in  various  directions  as  indicated  above;  but,  allowing  for  these, 
inquiry  discloses  the  fact  that  probably  the  largest  portion  is  due  to  the 
reluctance  of  employers  to  receive  even  trained  boys  into  responsible 
positions  until  they  are  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age.  Their  skilled 
employes,  they  say,  must  be  responsible  for  the  use  of  costly  machines  and 
costly  material,  and  they  must  have  the  seriousness  of  the  man  to  meet 
this  responsibility  in  a  way  to  be  profitable.  Here  again  the  original 
theory  does  not  work  out  satisfactorily.  It  had  been  assumed  that  boys 
of  16  with  preliminary  training  would  readily  be  received  into  industrj'. 
Experience  throws  grave  doubt  upon  this,  and  suggests  that  we  may  be 
compelled  to  revise  our  estimate  of  the  time  during  which  industrial 
education  must  be  carried  on  wholly  under  public  auspices  and  at  public 
expense. 

SUMMARY   OF    RESULTS    OF    EXPERIENCE. 

In  view  of  these  facts  a  greatly  revised  plan  of  organization  and 
administration  of  the  industrial  schools  is  now  in   preparation,   which 
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it  is  hoped  will  meet  the  problems  outlined  above,  which  experience 
itself  has  forced  into  consideration.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  plan  must 
provide  for  a  tryout  of  the  pupil's  permanent  aptitude  and  interest  in 
the  industrial  field  as  a  whole,  as  against  the  other  great  vocational 
divisions  of  commerce  and  the  professions,  and  it  must  also  provide  for 
a  tryout  of  his  aptitude  for  special  branches  of  industry  within  the  in- 
dustrial field.  It  must  also  provide  continuous  training  until  the  boy 
can  be  admitted  to  industry  even  if  that  admission  is  postponed  to  the 
eighteenth  year.  Indeed  the  longer  period  would  help  the  solution  of 
some  pressing  problems.  It  would  make  it  possible  to  take  two  years 
for  the  more  thoro  testing  and  sifting  process  outlined  above;  while  the 
last  two  could  be  given  to  the  more  concentrated  work  of  those  who 
had  found  themselves  and  their  more  permanent  interest. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  permit  the  recognition  of  a  powerful 
social  factor  which  experience  shows  must  be  reckoned  with.  This 
factor  is  the  influence  of  the  ideals  and  ambitions  of  parents  which  often 
take  no  account  of  the  real  aptitude  and  capacity  of  the  pupil.  The 
curriculum  of  the  first  two  years  could  be  broadened,  and  the  school  given 
the  full  status  of  an  industrial  high  school.  Nothing  else  will  satisfy 
this  parental  ambition,  and  accumulating  experience  seems  decisive  of 
the  fact  that  nothing  else  will  overcome  the  persistent  prejudice  which 
prevents  many  from  profiting  by  the  industrial  schools.  One  of  the 
most  significant  evidences  of  this  influence  is  the  fact  that  notwithstand- 
ing greatly  improved  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  boys'  school,  and 
notwithstanding  a  temporary  increase  on  the  opening  of  the  new  build- 
ing, the  attendance  has  now  fallen  back  to  the  standard  of  two  years  ago. 

The  conclusion  is  this :  A  type  of  industrial  education  has  been 
developed  which  amalgamates  school  and  shop  in  an  effective  way  for 
pupils  from  14  to  16,  and  the  principles  of  such  amalgamation,  as  herein 
outlined,  seem  permanent.  They  show  how  an  effective  instrument  can 
be  created ;  but  these  principles  obviously  do  not  and  cannot  show  how 
this  admirable  instrument  can  be  adequately  correlated  either  with  the 
human  need  or  the  industrial  need  for  which  it  was  created,  and  in- 
creasing experience  is  showing  that  this  correlation  is  now  inadequate. 
Hence  the  suggestions  as  to  the  direction  in  which  better  correlation  will 
be  attempted.  Success  or  failure  in  this  direction  can  only  be  recorded 
after  further  experience.  On  the  whole  we  may  say  that  we  have  taken 
some  steps,  outlined  above,  of  which  we  are  pretty  sure,  and  which  con- 
stitute real  progress  toward  a  remedy,  but  to  find  the  complete  remedy, 
the  ideal  and  wholly  adequate  organization,  we  have  still  far  to  go. 


VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  THE  INDIANS. 
W.  A.  Cook. 

SINCE  the  onset  of  the  industrial  movement  in  our  schools, 
numerous  educators  have  become  quite  involved  in  the  "motor 
training"  and  "pedagogical  value"  aspects  of  the  case,  and  not  a 
few  are  still  regrettably  prone  to  sneer  at  the  idea  of  real  vocational 
results  from  vocational  training  as  rather  below  academic  ideals  or  at 
least  as  only  a  very  minor  result.  It  is  therefore  rather  refreshing  to 
examine  the  efiforts  of  those  engaged  in  the  national  work  of  educating 
the  Indians,  because  these  men  have  been  concerned  solely  with  the 
vocational  outcomes  of  technical  and  industrial  training  and  have  left 
the  less  certain  general  results  to  care  for  themselves.  Traditional 
modes  of  evaluating  education  have  persisted  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  our  public  schools,  w+iereas  both  the  enemies  and  friends  of  Indian 
education  have  insisted  upon  the  attainment  of  immediate  and  tangible 
results.  The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  present  a  brief  view  of  the  de- 
velopment of  industrial  training  in  Indian  schools,  an  account  of  what 
is  being  done,  how  it  is  being  done,  and  what  efifects  are  in  evidence. 
Here  and  there  suggestions  of  appropriate  lines  of  further  adjustment 
are  made. 

From  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  existed  among  the 
Indians  in  various  places  "manual  labor"  schools,  based  on  the  Fellen- 
berg  model.  While  these  institutions  produced  some  proficient  artisans, 
they  probably  succeeded  in  doing  so  only  indirectly  by  inculcating  a 
taste  for  civilized  life.  They  were  really  nothing  but  boarding  schools 
where  pupils  passed  spare  moments  at  housework  or  hoeing  in  the 
garden. 

But  when  the  great  impulse  to  the  study  of  industries  went  out 
from  Massachusetts  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  it  was  nowhere  more 
fully  accredited  than  in  the  nonreservation  Indian  schools  just  then 
starting.  Hampton,  already  dedicated  to  the  accomplishment  of  definite 
industrial  ends  for  another  race,  began  to  receive  Indians  on  like  terms 
for  the  same  purpose.  Carlisle,  from  the  beginning,  was  a  technical 
school  in  a  rather  strict  sense.  An  utterance  of  its  founder,  Capt.  R. 
H.  Pratt,  some  years  later,  may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  Carlisle 
platform  over  his  whole  connection  with  the  institution.     He  said : 
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We  have  an  Indian  problem  because  the  Indian  is  ignorant  of  the  language 
of  the  country  and  industrially  untrained  to  take  his  place  among  our  other 
people.  The  problem  will  remain  as  long  as  the  Indians  are  continued  in 
masses  apart  from  our  other  people,  because  by  such  massing  they  are  held 
to  their   industrial   inability'   and   their   ignorance   of   our   language.' 

The  course  at  Hampton  embraced  work  on  the  farm,  in  the  sawmill, 
in  the  brickyard,  in  the  shops,  sewing  and  housekeeping,  kitchen  and 
garden  work."  The  trades  soon  developed  were  wheelwrighting,  black- 
smithing,  engineering,  painting,  printing,  shoe  and  harness  making, 
carpentry  and  tinning.^  During  the  first  two  of  the  three  years'  course 
these  were  accompanied  by  training  in  the  elementary  school  arts,  and 
in  the  last  by  more  advanced  mathematics  and  some  science.  Academic 
and  manual  studies  divided  the  time  equally.  Even  at  vacation  time 
regular  hours  and  fixed  vocations  were  retained.  For  their  work  the 
boys  were  paid  wages,  out  of  which  they  bought  their  own  clothes.^ 

Under  encouragement  from  every  side  the  industrial  movement 
grew  apace.  Interested  parties  frequently  made  gifts  of  industrial 
equipment.  In  the  era  of  rapid  building  and  opening  of  new  institutions 
self-reliance  was  placed  at  a  premium.  At  some  schools  the  contractors, 
who  had  come  to  look  on  government  jobs  as  "soft"  ones,  had  not 
even  a  chance  to  bid.  All  work  was  completed  by  the  boys  under 
direction  of  the  chief  carpenter.  The  necessary  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing  for  the  school  absorbed  an  enormous  amount  of  industrial 
energy,  for  every  dollar  saved  thus  could  be  applied  on  additions  and 
improvements  which  the  school  could  not  make  for  itself.  The  Govern- 
ment allowed  training  schools  to  supply  goods  for  the  general  Indian 
service.  Thus  in  1881  Carlisle  manufactured  over  $6,000  of  varied 
products  which  went  to  forty-two  different  agencies.^ 

Thus  economic  rather  than  educational  needs  were  the  directive 
force.  A  boy  was  a  larger  asset  to  his  school  at  some  other  craft  than 
at  farming.  Small  farms  and  the  undeveloped  state  of  agriculture  as 
a  science  tended  in  the  same  direction.  The  Carlisle  report  for  1886, 
while  admitting  that  the  "farm  is  a  most  necessary  and  useful  adjunct", 
and  deploring  its  distance  from  the  school,  shows  that  every  trade 
except  painting  and  baking  had  more  apprentices  than  farming,  which 

^  Proc.  National    Educational    Association,    1895,    p.    760. 

^Rept.  Commr.  of  Education,   1881,   pp.  261-262. 

'Ibid,  1882-83,   p.   263. 

*Rept.  Commr.  of  Ind.   Affairs,   1880,   p.   184. 

^  Rept.  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs,   1881,  p.   187. 
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claimed  an  "average  of  nine".-  It  is  therefore  apparent  that,  aside 
from  the  outing  system,  which  fortunately  placed  the  emphasis  on 
farming,  agriculture  did  not  receive  the  merited  attention,  and  the 
expression,  "an  average",  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  farming  was  a 
sort  of  makeshift  for  the  odd  or  otherwise  unutilized  help.  All  the 
schools  had  some  land  and  felt  that  it  had  to  be  tilled,  but  agriculture 
was  evidently  not  regarded  as  a  calling  to  be  studied  as  was  tailoring 
or  carpentry. 

INCREASING    IMPORTANCE    OF    AGRICULTURE. 

This  deplorable  tendency  was  somewhat  corrected  as  time  went  on. 
Carlisle  now  has  two  convenient  farms  containing  nearly  three  hundred 
acres,  which  are  being  worked  to  their  full  capacity  with  certain  reser- 
vations for  grazing  purposes.  In  the  west  where  land  is  very  plentiful, 
agriculture  has  been  more  strongly  emphasized,  but  the  advancement 
was  extremely  slow.  With  about  nine  thousand  acres  of  choice  land 
the  Chilocco  school  had  only  twelve  boys  in  agriculture  ten  years  after 
its  establishment.^  But  conditions  have  changed  wonderfully  in  both 
reservation  and  nonreservation  schools.  Statistics  of  subsistence  raised 
are  instructive,  because  they  show  that  agriculture  is  coming  into  its 
own,  even  in  the  day  schools,  which  report  from  a  few  dollars  or 
nothing  up  to  over  $2,000  made  annually  in  this  way.  The  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  the  different  industries  is  also  significant.  In- 
complete returns  show  that  the  students  working  on  school  farms  in- 
creased from  fifteen  hundred  to  over  four  thousand  from  1897  to  1904,* 
which  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  total  enrolment. 
And  best  of  all,  along  with  this  has  gone  a  revolution  in  methods  of 
agricultural  teaching.  The  school  farmer  no  longer  lays  out  the  land 
for  different  crops,  stipulates  the  amount  of  seed,  the  methods  of  tending 
and  harvesting  the  crop,  etc.  Of  course  the  boys  still  do  the  work,  but 
they  are  a  party  to  the  planning  for  the  season,  they  understand  the 
reason  for  each  step,  they  measure  the  results.  In  short,  agriculture 
is  not  studied  as  an  art,  but  as  a  science. 

The  cause  of  this  transformation  is  the  realization  that  the  average 
Indian   student    returns   to   an   economic   society   where    the   dominant 

'Ibid.      1886,   p.   20. 

'  lolk  Kept.     Indian  Rights  Association,   p.  40. 

*  Kept.     Commr.  of  Education,  1897-98,  pp.  2+37-40;  pp.  1211-17. 
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note  must  be  ajiriculture.  Ninety  per  cent.,  according  to  most  authori- 
ties, must  conquer  the  soil  or  return  to  barbarism..  Many  cases  of 
reversion  have  resulted  from  the  glutting  of  the  frontier  market  with 
tradesmen.  Indian  educators  now  understand  that  so  long  as  there  are 
distinct  Indian  schools,  agriculture  must  be  taught  more  than  anything 
else,  combined  with  such  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  as  to  make  of 
the  Indian  an  independent  farmer.  They  appreciate  that  they  must 
keep  the  future  environment  of  the  Indian  more  in  the  focus  of  con- 
sciousness than  the  future  of  an  ordinary  American. 

The  writer  predicts,  however,  that  this  matter  of  adaptation  is  a 
much  more  special  problem  than  it  is  generally  recognized  to  be.  It 
may  not  mean  agriculture  or  it  may  mean  much  more  than  agriculture. 
The  climate  and  resources  of  different  reservations  vary  greatly.  In 
many  localities  the  lack  of  moisture  means  that  stock-raising  must  be- 
come the  principal  industry.  Most  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  reservation 
communities  was  carved  out  by  Caucasian  cupidity  long  ago.  In  other 
places  horticulture  and  gardening  are  more  important,  agriculture  less 
so.  Again,  a  school  which  fits  for  a  certain  locality  today  may  have 
to  alter  radically  its  course  inside  of  ten  years  because  of  some  economic 
transformation.  Just  as  in  the  public  schools,  so  in  live  Indian  schools, 
the  question  of  adaptation  and  correlation  is  calling  for  diverse  and 
continuous  solution.  The  central  authorities  are  more  alive  to  this 
phase  of  the  situation  than  the  rank  and  file.  They  have  directed  that 
"agriculture,  stock-raising,  and  kindred  pursuits"  shall  be  taught  at  all 
schools  where  practicable.^  Hence  school  employees  connected  with 
this  department  are  directed  to  take  their  leaves  of  absence  at  times  of 
the  year  when  they  can  best  be  spared.  Necessary  details  of  pupils  are  to 
remain  at  school  during  the  summer  months  to  carry  thru  the  plans  for 
the  season.  Wherever  gardening  is  possible,  the  boys  in  the  day  schools 
must  be  taught  to  raise  vegetables.- 

Both  extensive  and  intensive  types  of  farming  are  represented  at 
the  different  schools.''  From  its  location  Carlisle  has  naturally  adopted 
the  close  methods  of  the  eastern  farmer,  who  uses  every  foot  of  his 
land  for  the  largest  results.  Each  sort  of  soil  is  carefully  studied  as 
to  its  productive  powers;  intelligent  rotation  is  studied,  rotation  which 

^Circular  No.  88,   issued   by   Indian   Office,   Jan.    15,    1903. 

'Rules    for  the  Indian  School  Service,    1904,    section    184. 

'References  from  this  point  on  are  not  multiplied.  The  data  are  taken 
from  the  catalogs  of  the  different  schools,  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  and   some   replies  to   a   circular   letter  to  schools. 
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contemplates  the  maintaining  of  the  wealth  of  the  soil  rather  than 
artfully  filching  from  it  the  last  iota  of  its  fertilitj- ;  commercial  fertili- 
zers, their  comparative  values  and  uses  are  examined ;  special  attention 
is  given  to  methods  of  cultivation,  drainage  and  reclamation,  destruction 
and  annihilation  of  weeds.  This  procedure  affords  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  prodigality  of  most  western  farmers,  and  ought  to  give  the 
Carlisle  man  a  great  advantage  when  he  comes  to  cultivate  his  allot- 
ment. In  1908-9  the  Chilocco  school  raised  subsistence  worth  about 
$1.40  per  acre.  Haskell  in  the  same  section  of  the  country,  thus 
eliminating  the  element  of  crop  failure,  ran  to  about  $15  per  acre.  At 
Fort  Totten,  North  Dakota,  each  acre  yielded  $22.50;  at  Carlisle,  $30; 
at  Sherman  Institute,  Riverside,  California,  $55.  These  figures  do 
more  than  to  illustrate  difference  in  resources  and  prices  in  different 
parts  of  the  country ;  they  illustrate  the  difference  between  a  system  of 
agriculture  which  has  robbed  the  American  people  of  a  tremendous  re- 
source, and  another  system  which  is  to  restore  our  fertile  soil  and 
insure  the  support  of  a  vastly  increased  population. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  WORK   IN   AGRICULTURE. 

The  content  of  the  course  in  agriculture  need  not  be  discussed  in 
detail.  The  subjects  correspond  to  those  studied  in  our  best  agricultural 
schools  by  pupils  of  similar  capacity.  Two  or  three  special  features 
may  be  briefly  noted.  The  number  of  different  crops  studied  in  a 
cosmopolitan  school  like  Haskell  is  necessarily  great.  Among  those 
taken  up  at  the  Lawrence  school  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  sorghum,  kaffir 
corn,  potatoes,  rutabagas,  millet,  clover,  timothy,  alfalfa,  and  all 
varieties  of  vegetables  usually  grown  in  a  temperate  climate.  Sherman 
Institute  has  taken  up  the  live  issue  of  irrigation.  Fort  Totten  looks 
like  an  agricultural  college  with  its  experimental  farm  of  forty  acres, 
divided  into  small  lots  for  scientific  testing  with  the  grains  and  veg- 
etables grown  in  that  region.  Many  schools  are  managing  their 
gardens  in  small  plats,  each  under  a  single  pupil,  rather  than  permitting 
individuals  to  work  at  will  in  all  parts  of  the  school  garden.  Chilocco 
for  years  has  had  a  fine  orchard  and  nursery. 

Extensive  stock-raising  and  dairying  have  been  introduced  into 
several  schools,  while  nearly  all  boarding  schools  maintain  small  herds 
to  furnish  school  subsistence.  The  Indians  stand  very  much  in  need 
of   such   object   teaching.      Their   ponies,    for   instance,    as   a    rule,    are 
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useless  for  almost  any  purposes  except  those  so  dear  to  the  aboriginal 
heart,  saddle  and  bareback  races.  Boys  may  now  become  familiar  with 
the  better  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  poultry.  Three  breeds  of 
cattle  in  one  school  give  splendid  facilities  for  comparison  of  dairy  and 
beef  merits.  A  knowledge  of  the  rearing  of  all  these  kinds  of  domestic 
animals  is  significant  not  simply  from  the  economic  side  of  producing 
marketable  stuff  and  lowering  living  expenses,  but  also  because  it 
afifords  a  greater  variety  of  food  for  home  consumption.  Pure  milk 
and  stock  disease  will  soon  be  important  branches.  Carlisle  in  the 
near  future  expects  to  attack  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  a  scourge  which 
has  been  devastating  their  herd  to  the  extent  of  $1,200  annually. 

TRADE  INSTRUCTION. 

Work  in  the  trades  has  become  sufficiently  differentiated.  Alto- 
gether over  forty  trades  or  occupations  are  now  being  taught.  Some 
of  the  large  nonreservation  schools  with  their  varied  constituency  are 
giving  more  than  twenty.  To  these  must  be  added  some  well  organized 
commercial  departments,  Haskell's  being,  preeminent,  and  a  good  course 
in  telegraphy  at  Carlisle.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  as  already  in- 
dicated, to  make  these  occupations  practical.  An  adept  shoemaker  will 
starve  where  people  wear  only  moccasins,  a  first-class  carpenter  will 
become  a  public  charge  if  his  neighbors  live  in  adobe  huts  or  sod  houses, 
unless  he  can  combine  other  remunerative  labor  with  his  trade.  The 
most  successful  of  the  returned  students  who  have  studied  trades,  are 
those  who  carry  on  farming,  gardening,  dairying,  or  poultry-raising  as 
a  "side-line". 

The  efficiency  of  these  lines  of  work  hardly  admits  of  question. 
School  manufactures  compete  successfully  in  the  open  market.  Pre- 
miums have  been  won  at  nearly  all  great  expositions.  To  take  printing 
alone,  the  apprentices  of  several  schools  edit  regular  publications,  cover- 
ing the  work  and  news  of  the  school  and  discussing  questions  of  Indian 
education  and  civilization.  The  Weekly  Chemawa  American,  The 
Indian  Leader  (Haskell),  and  The  Red  Man  (Carlisle)  are  all  very 
attractive.  The  Chemawa  press  issued  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Schools  for  1909.  Other  vocations  offer  multiplied  illus- 
trations. 

The  methods  leading  to  these  results  must  interest  all  educators. 
Boys  may  choose  their  trade,  but  do  not  pursue  it  from  the  very  begin- 
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ning  of  their  course.  Some  leading  schools  appreciate  highly  the  benefits 
of  manual  training,  sloyd,  or  mechanical  drawing,  to  all,  regardless 
of  their  future  occupation.  At  Haskell  every  boy  must  take  some 
manual  training.  In  this  class  the  general  principles  of  ironworking 
and  woodworking  are  taken  up;  the  pupil  learns  the  names,  use,  and 
care  of  common  tools,  the  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  etc.; 
the  elements  of  joining,  forging,  molding,  all  find  a  place.  Working 
drawings  precede  execution.  Always  there  is  the  conscious  effort  at 
correlation  of  industrial  and  academic  work  so  evident  in  the  best  negro 
schools.  The  industries  themselves  are  taught  largely  by  doing  work 
under  trained  employes,  who  from  the  laundress  up  are  instructors 
in  their  respective  departments.  The  classroom  work  is  not  slighted. 
Evening  lectures  for  agricultural  and  industrial  students  are  in  vogue. 
Apprentices  usually  spend  half  of  each  day  in  the  school,  the  rest  in 
the  shop  or  on  the  farm.  If  facilities  allow,  the  forenoon  is  best  spent 
indoors,  but  departmental  organization  and  lack  of  shop  room  necessitate 
both  forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions  indoors  and  out.  No  other  plan 
of  dividing  the  time  has  been  so  satisfactory,  tho  alternate  da\s  and  a 
division  of  four  and  two  days  per  week  have  both  been  tried.  So 
general  an  agreement  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  experiment  should 
interest  students  of  the  cooperative  plan. 


TRAINING    FOR    GIRLS. 

For  the  girls  large  provision  has  not  been  lacking.  The  course  in 
domestic  science  is  broad  and  practical,  more  inclusive  than  in  our 
public  schools.  In  a  boarding  school  it  is  natural  and  easy  to  include 
the  care  of  one's  room  and  the  making  of  one's  clothes.  There  is  actual 
scrubbing,  sweeping,  and  dishwashing,  activities  which  are  increasingly 
important  for  people  who  have  never  learned  to  work  and  whose  homes 
cannot  teach  them  even  these  commonplace  things.  Girls  are  expected 
to  go  outside  the  house  and  learn  the  care  of  dairy  products,  the  raising 
of  poultry,  the  making  of  garden.  The  domestic  science  teaching  is 
stripped  of  dangerous  superfluities.  Girls  learn  to  darn  and  to  sew 
by  hand,  and  then  to  work  the  sewing  machine  afterwards.  Steam 
washers,  electric  churns  and  irons  are  found  in  many  large  schools 
because  indispensable  to  the  economical  working  of  the  school,  but 
their  exclusive  use  is  not  regarded  with  favor.  Some  schools  make  the 
girls    do    their    personal    washing    by    hand.      An    illustration    entitled 
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■'Bread-making  at  a  Pine  Ridge  Day  School",  found  in  a  recent  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  is  to  the  point.  It  shows  two 
girls  in  a  plain  kitchen,  cooking  bread,  not  with  a  gas  or  gasoline  range, 
not  with  a  common  coal  range  of  modern  type,  but  with  what  appears 
to  be  an  old-style  wood  stove.  The  best  policy  is  plain;  these  girls  must 
be  educated  for  the  life  they  are  to  lead.  But  they  have  a  right  to  such 
knowledge  of  the  comforts  of  life  and  labor-saving  devices  of  the  house- 
wife as  will  give  them  the  "upward  look".  They  must  return  to  their 
reservations  able  to  take  things  as  they  find  them,  yet  impelled  with  an 
aspiration  for  better  conditions,  for  upon  their  ideals  depends  the  uplift 
of  the  home  life  in  the  distant  places. 

The  preceding  treatment  should  not  be  construed  as  meaning  that 
the  nonreservation  schools  have  a  virtual  monopoly  on  industrial  train- 
ing. Reports  show  that  they  are  simply  leading  the  way.  The  reser- 
vation boarding  schools  necessarily  do  less  work,  the  pupils  are  younger, 
the  facilities  more  limited.  Only  three  or  four  trades  are  dealt  with, 
usually  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  shoemaking,  harness  making,  some 
painting  and  bricklaying.  Farming,  stock-raising,  dairying,  and  garden- 
ing are  practically  universal,  and  in  a  fashion  are  found  in  nearly  all 
day  schools.  The  nonreservation  standard  is  more  nearly  equaled  in 
the  training  for  girls,  who  get  almost  everything  adapted  to  their  age. 
The  lack  of  suitable  industrial  teachers  at  the  salaries  paid  in  reservation 
schools  is  a  great  handicap  just  as  in  our  own  rural  schools,  yet  we  find 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  stating  after  a  recent 
tour  that  the  Indian  schools  are  "at  least  twenty-five  years  in  advance 
of  the  present  public  school  system  in  industrial  training."' 

The  new  cooperative  plan,  which  is  exciting  so  much  notice  in  this 
country,  has  been  launched  at  Carlisle  on  a  fairly  large  basis.  It  came 
first  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  outing  idea  which  placed  so  many  boys 
and  girls  in  good  country  homes  for  vacation  time  principally.  For 
some  time  numbers  of  small  boys  had  been  out  serving  as  kitchen  boys 
and  waiters,  but  three  or  four  years  ago  names  of  a  number  of  manu- 
facturing concerns  were  secured  as  possible  places  for  outing  pupils, 
the  idea  being  that  those  who  intended  becoming  artisans  would  spend 
their  time  most  advantageously  in  shops.  In  the  summer  of  1909  over 
a  hundred  Carlisle  students  were  employed  in  nineteen  different  classes 
of  work  at  wages  ranging  from  $5  per  month  (with  board  and  wash- 
ing)  up  to  $3  per  day.     This  has  been  a  good  move  in  respect  to  in- 

'  The  Red  Man,  October,    1910,   p.   82. 
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creased  adaptation,  and  should  shortly  furnish  valuable  data  upon  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  cooperative  scheme.  The  opposition 
of  labor  unions,  a  very  uncertain  quantity  in  many  places,  will  act  a 
trifle  more  strongly  than  in  the  application  of  the  same  plan  to  white 
boys. 

The  continuation  school  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  too.  The 
idea  of  helping  the  older  Indians  thru  special  agents  is  about  half  as 
old  as  the  training  school  movement.  This  is  accomplished  by  two 
classes  of  people;  the  matrons  and  the  farmers.  The  field  matrons,  so 
termed  because  of  their  itinerancy,  have  gone  among  the  Indian  women 
and  inspired  them  to  do  whatever  their  hands  might  find.  Great  pro- 
ficiency has  been  acquired  in  the  making  of  lace,  rugs,  blankets,  and 
numerous  other  articles,  with  emphasis  upon  the  particular  crafts  which 
in  the  past  have  been  regarded  as  native  industries.  Unusual  aptitude 
has  also  been  exhibited  for  entirely  foreign  industries,  and  above  all  any 
general  statement  as  to  the  slothfulness  of  Indian  women  has  been  fully 
rebutted.  The  industrious  habits  of  the  women  have  been  turned  into 
the  vital  channel  of  home-making,  neat  and  intelligent  housekeeping. 
They  have  learned  how  to  prepare  and  serve  meals,  make  butter,  care 
for  children  and  the  sick,  cut  and  make  and  mend  garments,  and  do  the 
innumerable  other  things  that  may  daily  present  themselves  in  home  life. 

Set  ofiE  against  the  field  matrons  are  the  farmers  or  industrial 
teachers  unattached  to  any  school.  After  the  passage  of  the  Dawes 
Act  in  1887,  a  general  law  to  authorize  the  allotment  of  land  in 
severalty,  it  became  apparent  that  land  was  worthless  to  the  ordinary 
Indian.  Most  white  men  would  have  been  helpless  on  a  quarter- 
section  of  arid  land  good  for  one  crop  in  five,  with  a  few  plows  and 
horses  to  help  farm  such  an  estate.  To  place  the  allottees  in  intelligent 
relation  to  their  farms,  these  farmers  have  been  sent  out  with  strong 
financial  support  to  superintend  the  work  of  the  people.  They  advise 
the  Indians  in  the  care  of  their  stock,  the  marketing  of  their  produce, 
the  investment  of  their  profits,  and  the  improvement  of  their  holdings. 
The  continuation  school  will  find  a  great  work  to  do  for  the  Indian. 

Mention  has  not  been  made  of  the  new  courses  at  Carlisle  in  the 
training  of  nurses  nor  of  the  advance  in  normal  training  and  practice 
teaching,  inasmuch  as  such  topics  are  generally  not  referred  to  as  lying 
within  the  field  of  vocational  training.  Space  renders  it  inadvisable  to 
take  up  the  matter  of  native  industries  which  are  on  the  road  to  resur- 
rection in  some  schools.  That  question  too  may  not  be  regarded  as 
wholly  vocational,  but  partly  esthetic  at  least. 
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If  we  shall  seek  in  conclusion  for  the  largest  and  most  definite 
lesson  that  comes  from  vocational  training  for  the  Indian,  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  a  very  old  one  slightly  rephrased:  "Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  success".  The  Indian  educators  have  constantly  had  a 
clear-cut  idea  of  the  product  they  wanted  to  turn  out  and  have  kept 
constantly  at  it,  checking  up  their  results  as  often  as  might  be.  Non- 
reservation  schools  are  certainly  not  above  secondary  grade,  rather  below 
it,  yet  they  have  practically  complete  records  of  all  former  pupils. 

Now  let  us  see,  on  the  other  hand,  how  it  is  with  the  average,  not 
more  than  the  most  casual  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
pupils  spend  vacation.  Many  who  could  be  provided  with  places  remain 
idle  all  summer,  a  fact  that  ought  deeply  to  concern  the  school;  others 
the  exceptional,  American  secondary  school.  Usually  teachers  have  no 
have  places  and  fail,  but  the  teacher  never  finds  it  out.  Yet  on  all 
sides  there  is  much  talk  of  correlation  and  education  for  efficiency. 
Outing  in  shops  on  the  cooperative  basis,  or  on  the  farms  is  possible  in 
every  locality,  and  it  is  exactly  the  means  to  discover  the  respects  in 
which  the  school  work  is  inefficient  or  improperly  correlated.  Farmers, 
business  men,  and  manufacturers  pick  up  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls 
for  the  vacation,  and  often  without  any  wide  information  as  to  their 
capacity.  They  would  welcome  the  data  which  the  school  administra- 
tion could  give  in  that  line,  and  the  latter  could  gather  a  fund  of 
useful  knowledge  at  the  end  of  each  vacation  as  to  just  what  the  strong 
and  weak  points  of  the  school  are.  When  the  school  realizes  in  full  its 
opportunities  for  community  service,  it  will  spend  as  active  a  summer 
as  Carlisle  does.  It  will  help  to  locate  its  pupils  advantageously  for 
the  summer,  it  will  follow  them  up  thru  vacation  and  in  their  sub- 
sequent careers.  Their  successes  and  failures,  their  own  opinions  and 
those  of  their  employers,  will  be  a  constant  and  influential  factor  in 
shaping  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  the  school. 


NEGLECTING  TO  TRAIN  OUR  FARMERS  MEANS  AS 
BASIC  AND  CERTAIN-  A  DESTRUCTION  OF  NATURAL 
RESOURCES  AND  REDUCTION  OF  NATIONAL  PROS- 
PERITy  AS  THE  DEMOLITION   OF  EVERY   FOREST. 

R.   W.   Weeks. 


EDUCATION  WITH  AN  AIM  TO  SERVICE. 
Oakley  Furney. 

IT  is  folly  to  decry  the  spirit  of  the  time.  We  are  materialists. 
Our  factories,  our  shops,  our  counting  houses,  our  great  office 
buildings,  )es,  even  our  schools,  are  only  temples  of  this  new  faith; 
our  steamships  and  our  trains  are  carrying  its  missionaries  into  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  world.  Wireless  telegraphy,  the  telephone,  and 
the  telegraph  are  everywhere  to  provide  its  emissaries  with  aid  and 
comfort. 

Here  then  is  an  opportunity  for  service.  Let  us  help  hold  up  the 
hands  of  those  who  must  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  in  the 
upbuilding  of  a  commercial  nation  such  as  ours  has  come  to  be.  We 
can  give  skill  to  the  fingers  of  the  workers,  we  can  give  a  fit  training 
to  their  minds.  We  want  to  help  those  who  will  be  engaged  in  this 
cause.    We  not  only  want  to,  but  we  will  and  can. 

It  has  been  with  some  such  idea,  with  some  such  spirit  that  the 
problem  of  vocational  training  has  been  faced  in  Albany. 

Albany  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  state  of  New  York  to 
provide  an  intermediate  vocational  school  under  the  provisions  of  the 
state  law  relating  to  industrial  and  agricultural  training.  This  seems 
strange  at  first  thought  for  while  the  capital  city  is  in  the  center  of  a 
very  important  commercial  and  manufacturing  district  it  is  not  directly 
dependent  upon  nor  chiefly  noted  for  such  interests.  That  this  school 
was  introduced  at  all  shows  how  keenly  alive  to  the  coming  needs  of 
the  city  were  the  men  who  favored  its  establishment.  "Greater  Albany" 
is  bound  to  take  rank  in  a  few  years  as  an  industrial  city  and  thanks  to 
the  foresight  of  business  men  and  educators  her  school  system  will  be  of 
a  character  adequate  to  the  needs  of  that  time.  The  centers  of  voca- 
tional training  already  in  operation  are  doing  an  important  work;  those 
which  will  be  introduced  soon  will  give  to  the  city  a  satisfactory  system 
in  keeping  with  the  demands  of  the  age. 

It  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  say  much  in  detail  of  the 
schools  as  first  organized ;  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  assign  proper  credit 
to  those  to  whom  it  is  due.  Albany  is  much  indebted  for  the  excellence 
of  her  present  industrial  schools  to  Arthur  D.  Dean,  to  Frank  L. 
Glynn,  and  to  Lewis  A.  Wilson.  These  men  gave  purpose,  character, 
and  dignity  to  vocational  training  by  determining  that  in  Albany  at 
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least  such  training  was  not  to  be  a  temporarily  introduced  fad  but 
something  which  was  conceived  by  a  profound  civic  need,  and  brought 
into  being  as  an  integral  part  of  a  great  industrial  commonwealth.  The 
system,  as  they  planned  it,  will  require  a  decade  for  realization ;  it  has 
been  left  to  others  to  render  the  ideal  into  tangible  form. 

SUMMARY  OF   EXISTING   FACILITIES   AT   ALBANY. 

A  tabulation  will  serve  to  show  at  a  glance  the  present  status  of 
the  Albany  Vocational  Schools: 

A    Director   of    Vocational    Education. 

An    Assistant    Director    of    Vocational    Education. 

One  separate  school,   No.  25,  on   Morton   Avenue,   with   six  teachers  and 

107   pupils. 
One   center,    at   school    No.    6   on    Second    Street,   with    five    teachers    and 

72  pupils. 
The    major    courses    offered    are: 
For   Girls, 

Cooking 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Homemaking 
For  Boys, 

Cabinet-Making    and    Carpentry 

Wood-Turning    and    Pattern-Making 
Annual  expenditures  for  supplies,   $5,000. 
Annual  expenditures  for  salaries,    $12,600. 
Value   of   buildings    and    equipment   devoted    to   the    work,   $65,000. 

Pupils  are  admitted  who  have  either  ( 1 )  completed  six  grammar 
grades  or  (2)  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  For  residents  of  the 
city  tuition  is  free,  others  are  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  $16.00  per  year. 
These  requirements  for  admission  and  attendance  are  very  liberal  and 
it  is  intended  that  they  should  be  so.  The  tendency  to  leave  school  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  is  so  strong  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
ordinary  school  to  hold  those  who  are  so  inclined.  It  is  just  here 
that  the  vocational  school  is  able  to  offer  inducements.  It  is  found 
that  in  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  cases  reported  as  leaving  school 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  cause  is  not  the  compulsion  of  necessity  but 
the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  the  regular  grammar  grades.  This  is 
said  without  any  intention  of  belittling  the  splendid  work  done  in  the 
ordinary  day  schools.  The  fault  lies  in  the  system;  it  is  the  old  story 
of  the  round  peg  in  the  square  hole. 
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The  primary  purpose- of  the  vocational  schools  is  not  to  teach  a 
trade;  a  two-year  trade  high  school  should  be  provided  for  this  purpose. 
The  work  as  at  present  organized  will  better  fit  the  boys  and  girls  to 
enter  certain  occupations  as  apprentices  than  the  regular  grade  train- 
ing, but  these  children  will  not  have  mastered  a  trade.  It  is  intended 
that  they  shall  appreciate  what  is  meant  by  good  workmanship  and  the 
significance  and  importance  of  it  as  such. 

The  artisan  who  did  things  with  a  splendid  painstaking  care  for 
every  detail  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  among  us.  This  is  simply 
an  index  to  the  character  of  our  national  life — there  is  too  much  interest 
in  doing  things  in  a  hurry  to  do  them  well.  We  want  our  pupils  to 
form  habits  of  care  and  precision,  to  develop  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  to  seek  the  good  in  their  craft  as  if  by  instinct  and  to  avoid 
the  ill  in  the  same  way.  This  is  why  our  courses  are  vocational  in 
their  content  but  not  trade  courses.  Moreover  we  stoutly  maintain 
that  the  child  who  comes  from  the  sixth  grade  is  not  ready  to  learn  a 
trade  as  such.  He  is  too  immature,  has  too  little  preparation  to  meet 
with  a  responsive  mind  and  willing  hand  the  problems  which  come 
with  the  opening  up  of  a  life  work.  It  would  be  a  profound  error 
to  force  an  eleven  months  trade  school  term  with  an  eight  hour  day  on 
such  children. 

The  accompanying  programs  of  the  classes  of  the  two  schools  in- 
dicate quite  well  the  general  nature  and  extent  of  the  courses. 

The  chief  differentiation  in  the  organization  of  School  No.  6  and 
School  No.  25  is  made  in  the  work  which  is  offered  to  girls ;  at  School 
No.  25  where  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  is  fifteen  there  is  an  approxi- 
mation to  trade  work.  Every  girl  who  enters  chooses  a  major  subject, 
cooking,  dressmaking,  or  millinery  but  this  simply  means  that  a  minor 
part  of  her  time  will  be  given  to  the  other  courses,  one  of  which  is  to 
be  taken  one  year,  the  other  the  next.     A  table  will  show  the  plan. 

1.  Cooking  Dressmaking 1st.  Year 

2  Years  Millinery 2d.  Year 

2.  Dressmaking  Cooking 1st.  Year 

2  Years  Millinery 2d.  Year 

3.  Millinery  Dressmaking 1st.  Year 

2  Years  Cooking 2d.  Year 

The   amount   of   bookwork   under   this   system    is   constant   during   the 
two  years. 

At  School  No.  6  the  course  for  girls  is  more  purely  home  making 
in  its  nature,  each  of  the  three  sections  having  two  hours  per  day  during 
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the  two  years  in  (1)  Cooking,  (2)  Sewing,  and  (3)  Book  Work; 
millinery  is  substituted  for  sewing  on  Mondays. 

TURNING   OUT   A    USEFUL    PRODUCT. 

The  product  of  the  school  shop  and  its  disposition  is  always  a  con- 
siderable problem.  The  articles  made  in  the  cabinet-making  classes  are 
easily  disposed  of,  there  being  a  sufficiently  constant  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  public  schools  to  more  than  engage  all  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion. See  Fig.  1.  Some  of  the  things  furnished  during  the  past  six 
months  were: 

Forty   sewing   tables 

Twenty  drawing  tables 

Twenty  lunch  room  tables 

Twenty  costumers 

Twelve  dining  chairs 

Three  settles  for  teachers'   rest   rooms 

Three  sand-tables 

Thirty  window-boxes 

Six  filing  cases 

Eight  book-cases 

During  the  remainder  of  the  present  school  year  it  is  planned  to  make 
eighteen  large  book-cases  and  twenty-five  flat  topped  desks  for  teachers. 

The  smaller  articles  which  are  made  by  each  elementary  student 
and  become  his  property  at  the  end  of  the  year  include  towel-roller, 
neck-tie-rack,  clock-shelf,  woven  top  stool,  tabouret,  and  medicine-cabi- 
net. These  small  models  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  course  for 
the  first  year;  after  they  have  been  completed  the  pupils  work  on 
articles  intended  for  use  in  the  schools.  We  believe  that  this  plan  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  our  school.  If  students  spent  their  entire 
time  on  things  for  their  own  use  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  could  attract 
a  much  larger  attendance.  A  selfish  motive  would,  however,  in  this 
case  be  the  controlling  one.  Those  who  come  to  us  we  wish  to  have 
come  with  a  serious  purpose  in  view,  not  influenced  by  a  desire  to  get 
a  chair  or  a  table.  We  want  the  boys  to  feel  that  they  are  in  a 
measure  paying  for  what  they  get,  that  they  are  not  merely  recipients 
of  a  favor  from  the  community. 

At  School  No.  6  the  advanced  boys  have  wood-turning  and  pattern- 
making.  In  addition  to  the  problems  of  the  regular  course  the  pupils 
make  dumb-bells,  Indian-clubs,  spindles  for  balustrades,  chisel-handles, 
mallets,  and  other  articles  which  can  be  used  in  the  public  schools. 
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HOME-MAKING    FOR    GIRLS. 


The  aim  of  the  cooking  course  in  the  homemaking  department  is 
to  give  a  girl  such  cookery  as  she  may  use  in  her  home.  It  includes 
the  usual  study  of  foods  and  their  preparation,  training  in  serving, 
marketing,  laundering,  and  considerable  work  in  household  economics. 
Much  more  time  is  given  to  cooking  at  School  No.  25,  Fig.  2,  in  con- 
sequence the  work  is  more  intensive  as  well  as  extensive.  The  lunch 
room  which  is  carried  on  for  students  and  teachers  affords  the  neces- 
sary opportunity  for  the  proper  kind  of  laboratory  work  needed  for 
a  course  in  lunch  room  management.  All  of  the  work  is  done  by 
the  girls,  the  marketing,  the  preparation  of  the  food,  the  selling  of 
the  tickets,  the  keeping  of  the  accounts,  the  serving,  and  the  caring 
for  the  dishes  and  utensils.  The  proper  sense  of  responsibility  is 
thereby  induced ;  the  training  has  real  significance.  No  direct  at- 
tempt is  made  to  solicit,  yet  considerable  order  work  is  done  by  the 
cooking  classes.  Jellies,  conserves,  relishes,  rolls,  bread,  and  cakes 
are  sold,  of  course  not  in  competition  with  stores. 

Millinery  is  a  very  popular  course.  See  Fig.  3.  The  pupils  make 
hats  for  themselves  or  take  orders  among  their  friends,  in  consequence 
the  cost  to  the  city  for  materials  is  very  low.  During  the  first  ten 
weeks  of  this  school  year  the  advanced  class  made  and  trimmed  over 
thirty  hats  in  addition  to  remodeling  old  hats  and  renovating  mate- 
rials. The  work  is  very  practical  and  coupled  with  the  training  given 
in  millinery  design  affords  to  girls  a  splendid  chance  to  enter  the  trade 
as  paid  workers  instead  of  having  to  serve  the  usual  period  of  unpaid 
apprenticeship.  The  training  which  is  given  in  the  making  of  ribbon 
and  silk  flowers  is  intended  to  provide  an  icome  during  the  slack 
season  for  those  who  take  up  the  trade  as  a  means  of  a  livelihood. 

The  sewing  course  in  our  home-making  work  has  for  its  aim  the 
training  of  pupils  in  the  making  of  their  own  clothes.  We  want 
them  to  be  able  to  sew  efficiently  in  the  home.  The  line  of  the  work 
includes  the  making  of  two  white  aprons,  two  caps,  one  gingham 
apron,  a  set  of  undergarments,  a  uniform  for  the  kitchen,  and  simple 
cotton  dresses.  There  are  lessons  in  mending,  darning,  patching,  and 
remodeling.  The  principles  of  fitting  are  taught  as  well  as  the  inter- 
pretation and  adjustment  of  commercial  patterns.  Embroidery  as 
applied  to  household  use  and  to  personal  adornment  is  given  con- 
siderable attention.  The  instructor  supplements  the  work  in  sewing 
with  a  course  in  textiles,  which  is  made  particularly  interesting  to 
the  children  by  visits  to  large  woolen  mills. 
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The  aim  of  our  course  in  dressmaking  in  School  No.  25  is  to  train 
the  pupils  so  that  they  may  enter  dressmaking  establishments  upon  more 
favorable  terms  than  the  ordinary  apprentice.  Consequently  these  stu- 
dents are  given  all  the  work  in  plain  sewing,  such  as  is  offered  in 
our  home-making  course,  and  in  addition  advanced  work  on  cotton 
dresses,  shirt  waists,  wool  dresses, 
silk  waists  and  dresses,  lingerie 
waists  and  dresses.  The  drafting 
of  patterns  is  taught  as  well  as  the 
interpretation  and  adjustment  of 
commercial  patterns.  The  opera- 
tion and  care  of  power  machines 
is  an  essential  feature.  Considera- 
ble study  of  textiles  forms  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  course. 

Costume  design  and  millinery 
design  are  given  in  connection  with 
their  respective  shop  courses.  The 
purpose  of  the  design  work  is  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  good 
taste.  The  art  side  of  vocational 
training  has  been  under-emphasized 
in  most  of  the  elementary  schools. 
We  are  trying  to  give  it  due  im- 
portance. A  careful  study  is  made 
of  color  and  proportion  as  related 
to  the  trades  considered.  Hats  and 
dresses  are  sketched  from  models; 
original  designs  of  a  simple  nature 
are  thought  out,  later  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  shops.  Fig.  4.  The 
work  is  bringing  results  in  the  ap- 
preciation on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents  of  what   is   in   accord   with  proper  restraint  in  dress. 


FIG.     4.       FREEHAND    SKETCH     OF     SIMPLE 

DRESS    DESIGNED     AND     EXECUTED     BY 

FIFTEEN    YEAR    OLD    GIRL. 


UNIFICATION    OF    THE    COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

The    relationship    of    our    book    work    and    drawing    to    our  shop 

courses  is  as   positive   and   definite  as  we  are   able  to  make   it.  We 

are  not  satisfied  with  merely  saying  that  we  correlate — we  unify.  The 
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book  work  depends  upon  the  shop  for  its  meaning;  the  shop  gets  its 
"how  and  why"  from  the  classroom.  The  mechanical  drawing  classes 
for  the  boys  busy  themselves  with  the  same  problems  which  are  being 
worked  out  in  the  shop.  The  materials  used  in  these  problems,  their  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  manufacture  are  considered  in  geography. 
The  mathematics  of  all  the  courses  is  based  upon  the  shop  problems 
and  is  parallel  with  them  as  regards  advancement. 

The  following  diagram  of  the  plan  followed  by  the  girls  in  com- 
puting the  cost  of  a  luncheon  illustrates  a  method  of  relating  mathe- 
matics to  the  work  in  cooking. 

LUNCHEON— November  7. 

Celery  Soup,   $   .03 

Baking  Powder   Biscuit,   $  .02 

Bavarian  Cream,  $  .03 

Cocoa,   $   .02  Milk,   $   .02 


INGREDIENTS    USED. 


Baking    Powder    Biscuit. 

8     c  flour    $   .12 

16  T  baking  powder 12 

4  Tb  lard    OlVs 

4  Tb  butter 06 

1%  c  milk 03 


Milk    (as  beverage) 


1   qt. 


.$  .08 


Flavoring. 

Butter    

Onion,  salt,  pepper,  vanilla.  . 


■03.>4 
.01% 


Total  $  .34y2 

Celery    Soup. 

2  bunches  celery $   .11 

3  qts.  milk 24 

Va  c  flour 00J4 

3  Tb  butter 04^! 


Total   $  .05"4 


Total  $  .40^ 

Bavarian  Cream. 

1       box  gelatine $  .08 

8       eggs 16% 

6%  c  milk 13 

1%  c  sugar 05 


Total 

Cost  of  Luncheon. 

$  .34y2 

.w% 

A2V2 

.52^ 

.08 

•  os% 

Total   $   .42% 

Cocoa. 

J^  c  cocoa   $  .10 

?4  c  sugar   02^ 

5  qts.  milk   40 


$1.82J4 


Checks  On  Hand   551 

Checks  Left   • 370 

Checks  Taken  In   188 

Money  Taken  In   $1.88 

Cost  of  Luncheon  1 .  82 J4 


Total   $  .52J4       Gain 


.$  .0554 
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Lot  No. 

Albany  Vocational  School 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Stock  Card 
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FIG.    5.      STOCK    CARD    USED    IN    THE    CABINET-MAKING 
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The  accompanying  stock  bill  for  a  sewing  table,  Fig.  5,  together 
with  the  following  suggested  questions,  illustrate  the  use  of  mathematics 
by  an  advanced  class  in  cabinet-making: 

1 — Stock  bill  for  sewing  table  is  as  given.  Find  the  number  of  board  feet 
required  to  make  fifty  tables.     Allow  Yi  for  waste. 

2— Find  the  cost  of  lumber  for  lot.  Q.  O.  (g)  $97.00;  P.  O.  @  $60.00;  W. 
W.  @  $56.00;   Clear  Pine  @  $95.00;  3-pIy  @  4c  sq.  ft. 

3 — The  labor  will  cost  97  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  lumber.  Find  the 
cost  of  labor. 

4 — Burden  amounts  to  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  lumber.  Find 
cost  of  burden. 

5 — Find  cost  of  lumber,  labor,  and  burden  for  fifty  tables.  Find  cost  of 
lumber,   labor,   and  burden   for  one  table. 

6 — Add  forty  per  cent  for  profit  and  find  selling  price  of  one  table. 

The  cost  of  the  hat,  the  cost  of  the  daily  menu,  the  cost  of  the 
dress,  the  cost  of  the  table — these- are  no  longer  as  tasks  "set,  which 
the  child  feels  he  must  do  because  the  teacher  has  required  it,  but 
they  are  considerations  big  with  portent  because  of  the  relation  he 
sees  they  will  bear  to  his  future  state  of  being.  The  girl  who  has 
hated  her  mathematics  is  now  anxious  and  ready  to  study  this  subject. 

The  work  in  English  is  particularly  interesting  to  the  pupils.  We 
have  carefully  avoided  what  is  called  formal  grammar.  The  general 
topics  considered  are  letter  writing,  postal  regulations,  business  forms, 
stationery,  and  composition.  The  feature  around  which  the  work  cen- 
ters, however,  is  the  classroom  discussions.  The  inspection  trips 
which  are  made  to  factories  are  talked  over.  Pupils  are  encouraged 
to  tell  about  the  work  in  the  shop  and  about  topics  on  which  they 
have  read  in  trade  magazines  as  well  as  the  material  furnished  by 
the  regular  course  of  classroom  reading. 

We  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  the  proper 
sort  of  books  for  reading.  The  boys  at  present  read:  "Elements  of 
Woodwork,"  "Elements  of  Construction,"  "The  Community  and  the 
Citizen,"  "American  Inventions  and  Inventors,"  "Makers  and  De- 
fenders," "The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  and  various  trade  maga- 
zines. For  the  girls  we  have,  "Control  of  Mind  and  Body,"  "Tex- 
tiles," "The  Making  of  a  Housewife,"  and  trade  and  home  magazines. 
Some  of  the  regular  seventh  and  eighth  grade  readers  are  also  used. 

I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  go  into  details  concerning  the  equip- 
ment of   the  shops.     The  cabinet  shop   has   the   usual   complement   of 
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power  machinery,  horizontal  boring-machine,  band-saw,  variety  saw, 
jointer,  and  planer.  See  Fig.  6.  A  sanding  machine  is  shortly  to  be 
added.  For  the  wood-turning  and  pattern-making  classes  there  are 
four  lathes,  a  band-saw,  and  a  variety  saw.  The  sewing  rooms  are 
fitted  with  dark  mission  desks ;  sufficient  sewing  machines,  forms, 
and  cutting  tables  are  provided.  See  Fig.  7.  The  millinery  class  has 
mission  tables  and  chairs ;  the  cooking  classes  have  the  regulation  hol- 
low-square. Everything  is  inexpensive  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  efficiency  and  permanency. 

It  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  outline  plans  for  the  future ;  it  is 
better  to  confine  this  statement  to  what  has  already  been  accomplished. 
We  are  certain  that  an  important  work  is  being  done  in  Albany,  a 
work  which  has  meant  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  engaged ; 
it  represents  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  city,  as  well  as  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  The  sacrifice 
of  time  and  money  will  have  been  well  made  if  the  service  rendered 
be  a  real  one. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IS  MORE  PRO- 
FOUND THAN  PREPARING  MEN  AND  WOMEN  TO  WORK.  IT 
IS  TO  EDUCATE  THE  PUBLIC  MIND,  TO  EMBODY  A  WORKING 
IDEAL  THAT  WILL  GRADUALLY  TRANSFORM  INDUSTRIAL  PRAC- 
TICE, UNTIL  LABOR,  NO  LONGER  CRAMPING  AND  BRUTALIZ- 
ING, IS  A  BEAUTIFUL  REALIZATION  OF  THE  NOBLEST  HUMAN 
POSSIBILITIES;  UNTIL  THE  OLD  WORDS  OF  THE  BENEDICTINE 
RULE  TAKE  ON  THEIR  FULLEST  MEANING,  AND  TO  WORK  IS 
VERILY  TO  PRAY. — Ruth   Mary  Weeks. 


RECENT  PROGRESS  IN  THE  MOVEMENT  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.' 

William   T.   Bawden. 

THERE  was  a  time  when  men  seriously  argued  that  an  object 
cannot  move  where  it  is,  for  then  it  would  be  where  it  is  not; 
that  it  cannot  move  where  it  is  not,  for  that  is  contrary  to  fact; 
and  that,  since  these  two  hypotheses  exhaust  the  possibilities,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  motion.  This  line  of  argument  would 
make  no  appeal  to  the  vocational  education  enthusiast.  He  would  say 
that'  anyone  with  eyes  to  see  can  see  that  vocational  education  is  not 
now  where  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  that  whether  movement  is  possible 
or  not  it  has  actually  taken  place. 

It  is  well  to  note  the  attitude  of  mind  of  this  enthusiast,  for  his 
number  is  increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate.  His  class  includes  those 
who  understand  what  it  is  they  are  enthusiastic  about,  and  those  who 
do  not.  Men  like  Mr.  Prosser  and  Mr.  Bloomfield,  who  have  actually 
visited  the  different  parts  of  the  country  during  the  past  few  months, 
seem  to  be  impressed  by  the  extent  and  the  quality  of  popular  interest 
in  these  problems  as  much  as  by  any  specific  results  that  have  been 
accomplished.  There  are  indications  that  we  are  approaching  a  period 
in  which  we  are  to  experience  the  embarrassments  and  the  risks  of 
'what  may  be  fairly  characterized  as  fanaticism. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  efforts  now  under  way  to 
secure  state  and  national  legislation  in  support  of  vocational  education 
will  be  successful.  If  these  efforts  meet  with  a  measurable  degree  of 
success,  the  greatest  need  of  the  movement  for  the  immediate  future 
will  be  not  stimulation  to  action  but  wise  counsel  and  conservative 
direction.  The  great  difficulty  will  be  to  restrain  state  and  local 
authorities  to  a  rate  of  progress  justified  alike  by  the  legitimate  needs 
of  the  immediate  situation,  the  ascertained  results  of  careful  experi- 
mentation, and  the  available  resources  with  which  to  work. 

The  recent  convention  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education  made  a  contribution  in  two  directions  particu- 
larly :  ( 1 )  It  showed  that  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  leadership 
is  realized,  and  it  demonstrated  the  prominent  part  that  the  Society  is 

'A  report  of  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion   of   Industrial   Education,   Philadelphia,   December   5,   6,   7,   1912. 
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to  take  in  the  solution  of  this  problem;  and    (2)   It  brought  forward 
striking  evidences  of  the  rapid  progress  that  is  taking  place. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  LEADERSHIP. 

The  first  evidence  of  the  Society's  capacity  for  leadership  appears, 
from  the  study  of  the  program  as  a  whole,  in  its  ability  to  bring 
together  and  organize  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  themselves  leaders 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  list  of  names  on  the  printed 
program  is  something  more  than  an  indication  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  men  and  women  who  are  specifically  studying  these  problems ; 
it  indicates  the  existence  of  an  organization  able  to  coordinate,  synthe- 
size, and  direct  all  of  these  individual  and  institutional  activities. 

Thru  its  board  of  managers  and  executive  committee  the  Society  is 
making  itself  felt  as  a  positive  force  in  the  movement.  Thru  its  pub- 
lication of  valuable  bulletins,  an  extensive  correspondence,  and  personal 
efforts  of  representatives,  it  is  conducting  a  propaganda  of  far-reaching 
influence.  The  largest  single  factor  in  the  expansion  of  the  influence 
of  the  Society,  by  common  consent,  has  been  the  work  of  the  executive 
secretary.  The  tremendous  energ>',  as  well  as  skill  and  tact,  with  which 
he  has  directed  the  activities  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  have 
placed  Mr.  Prosser  in  a  unique  position  in  the  movement  for  industrial 
education. 

In  ways  that  are  not  apparent  to  the  casual  observer  the  Society  has, 
chiefly  thru  its  secretary,  been  of  the  greatest  usefulness  in  the  pre- 
liminary shaping  of  legislation,  both  state  and  national,  and  especially 
in  the  matter  of  counsel  and  suggestion  in  the  numerous  investigations 
now  being  conducted  by  communities  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

EVIDENCES    OF    PROGRESS. 

The  evidences  of  progress,  as  brought  out  in  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  convention,  appear  in  four  directions :  ( 1 )  Statement 
of  what  is  actually  being  attempted  in  the  securing  of  legislation;  (2) 
Emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  reorganization  of  the  elementary  school; 
(3)  Discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  preparation  of  teachers;  and  (4) 
Discussion  and  formulation  of  principles  and  policies  that  should  underlie 
legislation  for  vocational  education. 
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PRESENT    TENDENCIES    IN    LEGISLATION. 

One  entire  session  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  time  being  devoted  to  a  study  of  conditions 
and  needs  in  Pennsylvania.  Addresses  were  given  on  the  amount  and 
character  of  state  aid,  ways  in  which  the  state  shall  supervise,  and  how 
the  state  shall  approach  the  introduction  of  vocational  education. 

In  discussing  pending  legislation.  Secretary  John  A.  Lapp,  Indiana 
Commission  on  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Education,  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  emphasizing  too  strongly  those  vocations  about  which  we 
know  the  most,  to  the  detriment  of  those  vocations  for  which  our 
education  has  had  little  significance.  He  showed  that  as  a  result  of  the 
study  that  has  been  given  to  the  problems  in  the  various  states  there 
has  come  to  be  general  agreement  on  certain  points.  Among  these  he 
mentioned : 

1.  State  supervision  thru  deputies  having  special  qualifications  to  aid  in 
establishing  schools  and  courses,  to  give  advice  on  the  problems,  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  for  most  effective  training  and  to  guide  the  movement  safely 
to  practical  results.  Such  a  deputy  is  provided  for  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  proposed  Indiana  and  Illinois  laws. 

2.  State  aid  is  given  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Wisconsin,  and  is  proposed  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  No  system  will  proceed 
far  without   it.     Vocational  education   is   a   state   and   not   a   local   problem. 

3.  The  controlling  state  board  is  usually  made  to  include  representatives 
of  vocational   interests   as  well   as  educators. 

4.  The  movement  began  in  Massachusetts  with  separate  schools  under 
separate  boards  both  state  and  local.  That  has  been  changed  to  permit  either 
a  separate  school  or  a  school  as  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  school  system. 
Wisconsin  has  adopted  the  separate  school  idea,  and  such  a  plan  is  proposed  in 
Illinois;  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Maine  make  the  work 
a  part  of  the  school  system.  Indiana  follows  the  latter  group  but  requires,  as 
do  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  that  an  advisory  committee  be  appointed 
locally   to   aid   the   school   board. 

5.  There  is  uniformity  in  requiring  children  to  be  in  school  between  14 
and  16  if  not  regularly  employed.  Wisconsin  goes  further  and  requires  them 
to  return  to  the  school  at  least  five  hours  per  week  for  further  instruction.  Ohio 
grants  permission  to  school  boards  to  compel  them  to  return  when  vocational 
schools   have  been   provided.     Indiana's   commission   follows   the   latter   plan. 

So  far  as  state  legislation  goes,  the  foregoing  are  the  pivots  around  which 
all  the  other  details  revolve.  Given  a  system  of  state  aid,  a  controlling  board 
in  sympathy  with  the  movement,  a  deputy  with  wide  knowledge  and  sympathy, 
and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  social  significance  of  the  problem,  and  a  system 
of  compulsory  education  for  continuation  work,  and  the  other  details  will  be 
adjusted. 
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In  discussing  present  tendencies  in  Pennsylvania,  James  A.  Pratt, 
director  of  the  Williamson  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  gave  the 
results  of  a  recent  investigation  which  showed  that  instruction  is  being 
given  in  twenty-seven  different  trades  or  vocations  to  3,500  young 
persons  of  both  sexes;  the  only  trades  reported  for  girls  are  dressmaking 
and  millinery. 

The  tendency  along  lines  of  vocational  guidance  appears  to  have  in  plan 
something  lending  itself  more  closely  to  the  practical  than  has  been  attempted 
in  other  states,  the  scheme  being  to  study  the  general  bent  of  the  child  in  the 
grades,  assist  him  in  the  selection  of  an  available  vocation,  direct  him  to  a 
place  where  it  may  be  learned,  and  thus  to  materially  lighten  the  burden  falling 
to  the  industrial   educator. 

In  discussing  the  amount  and  character  of  state  aid  for  vocational 
education,  Superintendent  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton,  Pa.,  argued  that 
it  should  be  dependent  in  large  measure  upon  whether  such  education  is 
made  obligatory  or  not.  Yesterday  the  slogan  was  "Every  child  has  a 
right  to  the  best  the  community  can  afford,"  but  now  we  cry  "Every 
child  has  a  right  to  the  best  that  the  state  and  the  nation  can  afford". 
In  his  opinion,  if  vocational  education  is  to  succeed,  there  must  not  be 
too  much  dependence  upon  local  or  individual  initiative. 

Two  ways  in  which  the  state  may  supervise  the  work  were  discussed 
by  Millard  B.  King,  deputy  for  industrial  education,  Pennsylvania  de- 
partment of  public  instruction :  ( 1 )  By  advice  and  suggestion  during 
the  preliminary  campaign  of  planning  and  organization;  (2)  By  visits 
of  inspection  after  inauguration  of  the  work. 

In  addition  to  inspection  of  the  school  itself,  there  should  be  con- 
ferences with  the  pupils  enroled  in  the  school,  and  especially  with 
workers  in  the  vocations,  to  discover  whether  the  school  is  giving  the 
training  needed  in  the  vocations. 

Inspection  of  the  school  should  show :  ( 1 )  Whether  the  organiza- 
tion is  of  such  a  character  as  to  produce  the  desired  results;  (2) 
Whether  the  control  of  the  school  is  conductive  to  the  development  of 
effective  vocational  training;  (3)  Whether  the  location  of  the  school 
is  appropriate,  and  the  equipment  suitable,  for  the  purpose;  (4) 
Whether  the  content  of  the  course  of  study  is  such  as  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  pupils  and  lead  to  efficiency  in  the  vocations;  (5)  Whether  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  are  adequate,  as  to  technical  skill,  per- 
sonality, and  ability  to  communicate  knowledge;  (6)  Whether  the 
conditions  of  admission  are  such  as  to  admit  those  who  ought  to  be  in 
the  school,  and  to  exclude  those  who  ought  not. 
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At  the  annual  banquet  on  Thursdaj'  evening  the  topic  for  discussion 
was  "Federal  Aid  for  Vocational  Education".  The  principal  speaker 
was  Senator  Carroll  S.  Page,  who  described  the  status  at  that  time  of 
the  Page-Wilson   Bill. 

NECESSITY    FOR    REORGANIZATION    OF    THE    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL. 

The  great  responsibility  that  rests  upon  the  existing  school  system, 
upon  superintendents  and  boards  of  education,  in  connection  with  this 
popular  demand  and  movement  for  the  democratizing  of  education  was 
emphasized  repeatedly  at  this  convention.  It  is  imperative  that  a  broad 
and  unselfish  view  be  taken  of  the  whole  question,  and  that  the  wheels 
of  progress  be  not  blocked  by  unintelligent  insistence  upon  traditional 
ideals  or  selfish  claims  of  inherited  prerogatives.  As  Professor  Leavitt 
pointed  out,  the  great  influence  of  this  movement  for  vocational  educa- 
tion is  to  be  its  reflex  influence  upon  our  educational  system  as  a  whole. 
.And  he  went  on  to  say  that  therein  lies  the  fundamental  reason  for  a 
unified  control  of  all  forms  of  educational  activity,  rather  than  separate 
boards. 

In  connection  with  this  general  aspect  of  the  problem  the  Phila- 
delphia "North  American"  was  moved  to  say  editorially,  December  7th: 

It  no  longer  is  a  question  of  grafting  upon  the  old  school  system  a  new 
branch.  It  involves  the  whole  purpose  of  our  public  school  system.  The 
demand  of  the  hour  is  no  longer  that  children  shall  be  taught  craftsmanship, 
but  that  the  entire  theory  and  practice  of  public  education  shall  be  overhauled 
with  a  view  to  fitting  it  to  the  needs  of  a  democracy,  to  converting  it  into  a 
training  school  for  citizenship  in  this  great  democratic  republic  and  in  the  in- 
dustrial   democracy   that   is   the    aspiration   of   the   American    people. 

Beginnings  have  been  made  in  many  instances  and  decided  progress  achieved 
in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  old-time  pedagogy,  which  is  still  firm  in  its 
faith  that  the  useless  is  the  beautiful,   the  futile   is  the  true. 

Let  no  one  think  that  the  new  system  aims  at  the  extinction  of  that  "culture"' 
and  mental  discipline  which  have  become  the  fetishes  of  the  old  pedagogy. 
But  the  new  pedagogy  believes  that  culture  and  mental  discipline  may  be 
acquired,  at  least  to  an  equal  degree,  by  learning  something  useful  as  by 
dawdling  the  time  away  on  things  which  are  admittedly  pure  mental  gym- 
nastics. 

The  instincts  of  the  children  are  for  the  useful  things.  It  is  the  testimony 
of  every  competent  authority  on  the  subject  of  child  labor  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  obstacles  to  enforcing  compulsory  education  is  the  -eagerness  of  the 
children  to  be  at  productive  employment,  to  engage  in  the  serious  business  of 
life,  to  feel  that  they  are  genuine  parts  of  the  great  industrial  world  into  which 
they  have  been  born.     It  is  a  biological  influence.     It  is  inherited  from  countless 
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generations   of    fathers    and    mothers,    absorbed    in    their    business,    their    artisan- 
ship,   their   labor  or   their  pride   as  home-keepers.     *     *     *     * 

We  are  yet  only  at  the  beginning  of  this  new  and  wonderful  democracy  of 
education,  democratic  not  only  because  it  is  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  common 
child  of  the  common  man,  but  because  it  meets  the  social  needs  of  the  great 
democracy,  which  in  the  end  must  stand  or  fall  upon  the  training  of  its 
children. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
topic  "How  Can  We  Get  Team  Play  Between  the  Schoolmaster  and 
the  Layman  ?"  The  burden  of  the  argument  of  those  who  insist  upon 
separate  schools  and  separate  boards  of  control  is  the  constantly  reiterated 
fear  that  the  existing  school  system  will  not  give  the  new  education  a 
square  deal — that  it  will  not  leave  it  free  to  realize  the  dominant  aim 
of  fitting  for  useful  employment.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of 
those  who  believe  that  the  existing  schools  can  be  modified  so  as  to 
accomplish  the  desired  ends  without  the  proposed  separation,  and  that 
superintendents  and  boards  of  education  can  be  induced  to  see  and  follow 
the  light;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  grave  indictment  against 
our  school  system  has  considerable  basis  upon  fact,  in  the  history  of 
earlier  periods  and  movements,  for  its  justification. 

THE    PROBLEM    OF   THE    PREP.ARATION    OF   TEACHERS. 

The  longest  session  of  the  entire  convention,  that  of  Thursday  after- 
noon, was  devoted  to  the  question  of  securing  competent  teachers  for 
vocational  education.  The  program  was  divided  into  two  parts,  teachers 
for  girls'  work,  and  teachers  for  boys'  work,  and  the  effort  was  made 
to  focus  attention  on  these  four  points:  The  need  and  the  lack  of 
properly  trained  teachers ;  experimental  schemes  that  should  be  tried ; 
present  opportunities  and  devices;  principles  and  policies  that  promise 
best  results.  Printed  sheets  containing  the  theses  advanced  by  Mrs. 
Woolman  and  Miss  Marshall  concerning  teachers  for  girls'  work,  and 
by  Dr.  Snedden  and  Mr.  Allen  for  boys,  were  distributed.  Doubtless 
copies  of  these  circulars  could  be  obtained  upon  application  to  Secretary 
Prosser. 

Mrs.  Mary  Schenck  Woolman,  president,  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  Boston,  was  the  leader  of  the  round  table  on  the 
question  of  "Securing  suitable  vocational  teachers  for  girls'  work".  Mrs. 
Woolman  pointed  out  that  the  question  as  to  the  content  of  industrial 
training  for  girls  may  be  said  to  be,  in  a  way,  even  more  important  than 
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that  for  boys,  since  bound  up  with  it  is  the  home  life  of  the  present  and 
the  condition  of  the  children  of  the  future. 

Adequate  teaching  in  trade  and  vocational  schools  for  girls  requires,  in 
truth,  a  new  kind  of  teacher  with  a  new  kind  of  preparation.  Courses  at  present 
in  the  ordinary  normal  schools  are  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  need.  The 
trained  public  school  teacher  cannot  successfully  teach  skilled  trades  by  having 
solely  a  short  additional  training  in  trade  processes  for  she  knows  nothing  of 
workroom  and  business  requirements  and  is  academically  predisposed.  Neither 
does  trade  experience  of  itself  make  a  good  industrial  teacher,  the  difficulties 
being  (1)  a  narrow  viewpoint  of  the  purpose  of  the  training  and  the  method 
of  conducting  it,  (2)  a  one-sided  and  even  prejudiced  interest  in  the  social, 
economic,  labor,  and  industrial  questions  of  the  day,  and  (3)  an  over  emphasis 
on   the  product  rather  than   on   the   pupil. 

The  beginning  of  a  few  trade  and  vocational  schools  on  new  lines  is 
making  some  points  clear  as  to  the  desirable  preparation  of  the  teachers:  (1) 
The  training  of  teachers  for  industrial  schools  for  girls  must  combine  the 
preparation  of  broadminded,  industrially  intelligent  women  with  the  experience 
of  the  real  trade  worker;  (2)  The  following  subjects  should  be  given, — while 
the  list  seems  formidable  the  arranging  of  the  work  is  entirely  possible  and  has 
been  tried  already, — household  arts  work,  with  a  background  of  art  and  science; 
health  and  hygiene;  trade  academic  education;  trade-art  education;  business 
efficiency  and  forms  for  shop  organization ;  practical  social,  labor,  industrial, 
and  economic  knowledge;  and  psychology  and  pedagogy  for  a  basis  of  teaching 
founded  on  philosophic  thought.  Accompanying  these  subjects  must  be  investiga- 
tions of  industries  employing  women  and  also  of  living  conditions  of  working 
girls  under  varied  circumstances,  trade  experience  in  normal  school  business 
shops  followed  by  real  work  in  trade  itself,  and  practice  and  assistant  teaching 
in  industrial  schools  of  various  kinds. 

Miss  Helen  R.  Hildreth,  director  of  vocational  training,  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Boston,  indicated  the  following  as 
the  essentials  in  the  preparation  of  the  teacher:  (1)  Establishment  of 
high  standard  of  manual  work  thru  a  practical,  technical  course;  (2) 
Three  months  or  more  experience  in  a  shop;  (3)  A  few  weeks  of 
experience  in  a  shop  where  the  prospective  teacher  is  not  given  much 
consideration,  to  see  exact  trade  conditions  whether  good  or  bad ;  (4) 
Reviewing  academic  subjects  in  t'leir  relation  and  application  to  trade 
possibilities;  (5)  Courses  in  industrial  economics,  trade  design,  ac- 
counts, and  such  subjects  as  will  give  a  broad  point  of  view;  (6) 
Observation  and  investigation  of  industries,  as  well  as  schools  already 
established;     (7)   Practice  teaching  in  industrial  schools  or  classes. 

Miss  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  Pratt  Institute,  emphasized  the  three  elements 
of  fine  personality,  thoro  technical  training,   and   knowledge  of  trade 
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Materials 

Processes  of  Manufacture 

Foreign  Zi  Domestic  Good5 

Great  Ctothinf  Industries 

Laundries 

Refyairin^ 

Ffemaking 


Trade  Problems 
IVoritroom  h/letitods 
Wages 

Estimates  of  Garments 
Economics  of  Cutting 
Cost  of  1^ ate  rials 
Clothing  Budgets 
Keeping  Accounts 
Bookkeeping 


Transportation 
Development  of  Great  Cities 
Nature  Study 
Trade  Centers  in  New  York 
Commerce  in  United  States 
Sources  of  Row  Materials 


Business  Letters 
Descriptions 
Vo  cabularie  s 
A  di/ertixements 
Daily  News 
Trade  Terms 


Enrichment  of  t/lind 

Efficiency 

Intelligence 

Enthusiasm 

Happiness 

Breadth  S  Sanity 


Trade   Unions 

Wages 

Sanitary  Conditions 

ti/toral  Conditions 

Slack  Seasons 

Labor  5   Ca/^ital 


MRS.  WOOLMAN  PREPARED  A  CHART  TO  SHOW  THE  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF 
"industrial  INTELLIGENCE"  NECESSARY  FOR  THE  PROPER  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  TRADE 
WORKER. 
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conditions,  and  described  as  the  chief  sources  of  teachers  available :  ( 1  ) 
The  dressmaker  who  has  had  no  training  for  teaching  or  only  a  little 
superimposed  on  her  trade  experience.  The  disadvantage  of  this  type 
of  teacher  is  that  she  is  usually  not  a  teacher  at  all,  but  the  head  of  a 
workroom;  (2)  The  teacher  trained  in  a  general  normal  school  who 
knows  how  to  sew  and  is  gradually  promoted  to  dressmaking.  Such 
a  teacher  may  be  a  "born  dressmaker",  but  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  to 
that.  She  has  had  no  training  in  teaching  industrial  subjects  and  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  life  for  which  she  is  preparing  girls;  (3)  The 
woman  trained  in  a  special  normal  school,  whose  point  of  view  is  the 
educational  one.  This  woman  can  gain  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
in  trade  experience  the  knowledge  of  trade  conditions  and  demands  (in- 
cluding the  business  side)  essential  to  the  highest  success.  If  she  takes 
such  training  and  in  addition  keeps  in  constant  touch  with  the  trade,  she 
is  the  ideal  teacher. 

TEACHERS    EOR    BOYS'    WORK. 

The  discussion  on  the  "Training  of  Teachers  for  Boys'  Work"  was 
led  by  Dr.  David  Snedden,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Massachu- 
setts.    Dr.  Snedden  said  in  part: 

We  have  reached  a  stage  in  the  development  of  vocational  education  for 
boys  when  the  greatest  single  handicap  is  the  absence  of  administrators  qualified 
to  organize  such  education   and  of  teachers  trained   to  carry   it  on. 

Not  long  ago  we  imagined  that  any  teacher  could  get  results  in  a  vocational 
school.  Now  we  know  by  sad  experience  that  only  men  who  have  themselves 
had  successful  shop  experience  can  be  efficient  teachers  of  vocations  to  boys. 

Men  having  only  the  equipment  given  by  technical  schools  cannot  as  a  rule 
successfully  teach  machine-shop  practice,  electrical  working,  plumbing,  or 
printing.  All  these  lack  something  which  only  experience  in  productive  work 
can  give.  But  the  mechanic,  merely  as  a  mechanic,  is  not  necessarily  a  teacher. 
Teaching  ability  is  sometimes  a  gift,  but  more  commonly  it  is  in  part  a  product 
of  exoerience  and  training  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Our  vocational  schools,  it  is 
now  clear,  must  be  taught  by  persons  whose  first  qualification  is  to  be  found  in 
their  mastery  of  a  craft  and  who  have  somewhere  added  to  this  some  mastery 
nf  the  art  of  directing  learners  and  of  imparting  knowledge. 

At  present,  in  the  whole  field  of  vocational  training,  we  are  obtaining 
teachers  much  as  the  early  settlers  obtained  their  food — we  are  trusting  to  an 
accidental  and  a  variable  supply  produced  by  no  effort  of  our  own.  Our  next 
problem  is  to  train  our  own  teachers.  We  must  go  to  the  great  industries  and 
seek  persons  who  have  some  gift  for  teaching  and  these  we  must  prepare  in 
evening  courses  and  thru  service  as  assistants  to  handle  the  pedagogical  side  of 
their   work.     Teachers   of   printing  must   first   have   been   printers;    of   plumbing, 
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plumbers;  of  farming,  farmers;  of  jewelry  design,  jewelry  workers;  and  so 
thru  the  long  list  of  vocations  for  which  practical  school  training  is  now  an 
admitted   possibility. 

Dr.  Snedden  was  followed  on  the  program  by  Charles  R.  Allen, 
Agent,  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  who  discussed : 
"Efficiency  Factors  in  Training  Teachers."     In  part,  Mr.  Allen  said: 

The  most  efficient  scheme  of  getting  industrial  teachers  is  to  take  persons 
who  have  already  secured  their  trade  experience  by  entering  the  industry  and 
working  in  it  for  some  time  without  any  thought  of  ever  becoming  teachers. 
I  believe  the  person  most  likely  to  make  a  successful  industrial  school  teacher 
is  a  person  who  entered  industry  fairly  young  and  whose  ambition  and  thoughts 
have  been  turned  for  a  number  of  years  to  securing  the  mastery  of  that  trade, 
to  securing  promotion  in  that  industry  and  to  developing  the  efficiency  and  the 
intelligence  which  lead  toward  promotion.  A  young  man,  for  example,  of 
twenty-five,  of  pleasing  personality,  who  entered  an  industry  at  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
has  worked  his  way  up  to  a  foremanship,  has  kept  his  intelligence  alive  by 
correspondence  courses,  evening  school  courses,  and  reading,  is  to  my  mind  the 
best  possible  material  out  of  which  an  effective  teacher  can  be  made.  If,  after 
this  period  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  training  he  decides  that  he  wishes  to  enter 
teaching,  a  course  which  will  deal  most  efficiently  with  him  is,  I  believe,  the 
course    most    likely    to    furnish    us    with    efficient    teachers. 

A  number  of  interesting  points  were  made  by  the  speakers  that 
followed.  Principal  W.  J.  Bogan,  Lane  Technical  High  School, 
Chicago,  said  that  everywhere  schools  are  hampered  by  the  teachers' 
detachment  from  life.  This  close  connection  with  and  understanding 
of  real  life  is  even  more  essential,  if  that  be  possible,  in  vocational  schools 
than  anywhere  else. 

Superintendent  L.  D.  Harvey,  Stout  Institute,  took  up  the  argument 
that  the  industries  themselves  inay  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  a  supply 
of  teachers  of  trade  subjects,  and  showed  its  weakness.  The  industries 
are  just  now  tremendously  stirred  up  by  the  agitation  for  scientific 
management  and  more  efficient  methods  of  production  and  inanipulation. 
If  we  are  to  believe  a  small  fraction  of  the  charges  made  against  industry 
by  those  who  are  criticizing  its  inefficient  and  wasteful  methods  we  must 
be  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  looking  to  it  alone  as  a  source  of 
trained  teachers.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  industry,  as  at  present 
organized,  to  produce  the  supply  of  trained  workers,  not  to  say  teachers, 
absolutely  essential  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  own  existence  is  the  very 
reason  for  the  present  insistent  demand  for  industrial  education. 

The  most  significant  point  that  was  brought  out  in  this  entire  session 
had  to  do  with  the  relation  between  the  ideal  and  the  practically  attain- 
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able.  In  the  development  of  the  movement  for  the  manual  arts  in 
education  it  has  been  held  that  the  ideal  supervisor  is  one  in  whose 
training  has  been  combined  the  elements  of  good  technic  in  tool  practice 
and  excellence  in  design.  The  one  who  excels  in  these  two  and  adds 
to  his  equipment  a  good  general  education  and  skill  as  a  teacher  is  a 
very  valuable  individual  in  the  school  system — and  also  very  rare.  In 
fact,  the  possession  of  this  combination  of  qualifications  is  so  rare  that 
superintendents  have  realized  that  to  regard  it  as  absolutely  essential  is 
practically  prohibitive  of  action.  On  the  same  basis  as  that  just  referred 
to,  we  find  it  urged  that  the  ideal  trade  teacher  is  the  one  who  is  at  the 
same  time  an  expert  worker  in  the  trade  and  a  skilled  teacher  with  a 
good  general  education.  No  one  doubts  the  soundness  of  this  view  for 
a  moment,  but  the  fact  is  that  this  ideal  teacher  does  not  exist,  and  is 
not  likely  to.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  at  any  period  in  the  near 
future  the  school  is  going  to  be  able  to  pay  the  salary  that  would  secure 
this  teacher — even  supposing  it  to  be  able  to  find  him. 

The  immediate  problem  is  going  to  be  the  organization  of  schools, 
and  teachers  of  some  kind  will  have  to  be  found.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  employ  men  and  women  who  are  primarily  skilled  workers  in  the 
industries,  with  as  much  of  the  other  desirable  equipment  as  possible, 
for  certain  kinds  of  work ;  and  men  and  women  who  are  primarily 
teachers  will  be  employed  for  other  portions  of  the  work.  The  real 
solution  of  the  problem  will  rest  with  the  administrators,  the  directors 
of  the  schools,  who  will  take  these  teachers  as  they  find  them,  organize 
and  coordinate  their  efforts,  and  supplement  their  deficiencies  by  training 
"on  the  job". 

PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICIES  UNDERLYING  LEGISLATION. 

The  most  important  piece  of  work  accomplished  at  this  convention, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  that  has  yet  been  accomplished  in  the 
movement  as  a  whole,  is  the  formulation  of  a  "Statement  of  Principles 
and  Policies  that  Should  Underlie  Legislation  for  Vocational  Education" 
This  statement  which  follows,  represents  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
those  who  attended  the  convention  and  participated  in  the  discussion, 
tho  it  does  not  represent  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, as  it  has  not  yet  been  considered  by  that  body  for  final  action. 

The  preparation  of  this  statement  was  preceded  by  two  addresses, 
by  Dr.  Cooley  and  Secretary  Prosser,  that  were  regarded  as  marking 
the  climax  of  the  convention. 
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1.  State  aid  is  necessary  to  stimulate  and  encourage  communities  to  carry 
on  work  in  vocational  education.  At  tiie  same  time,  legislation  should  provide 
that  local  communities  should  be  permitted  to  initiate  and  maintain  vocational 
training,  if  desired,  entirely  apart  from  state  support  and  supervision. 

2.  Vocational  education  includes  all  forms  of  specialized  education,  the 
controlling  purposes  of  vfhich  are  to  fit  for  useful  occupations. 

3.  This  statement  of  principles  is  concerned  with  those  lines  of  vocational 
education  dealing  with  production  rather  than  distribution.  The  fields  of  voca- 
tional education  directly  referred  to  are  industrial  education,  agricultural  educa- 
tion, and  household  arts  education. 

4.  Industrial  education  denotes  the  field  of  vocational  education  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  manual  worker  in  the  trades  and  industries,  including  the 
occupations  of  girls  and  women  carried  on  in  workshops. 

5.  A gricultural  education  is  that  form  of  vocational  education  which  fits 
for  the  occupations  connected  with  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  the  care  of  domestic 
animals,   forestry,  and   other  useful  work  on  the  farm, 

6.  Household  arts  education  is  that  form  of  vocational  education  which  fits 
for   occupations   connected    with   the    household. 

7.  Vocational  schools  as  referred  to  in  this  document,  include  all  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  household  arts  schools,  the  controlling  purpose  of  which  is 
to  fit  for  useful  occupations,  and  which  deal  with  pupils  above  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  below  college  grade,  as  indicated  below: 

8.  An  all  day  vocational  school  is  a  school  giving  training  to  young  persons 
over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  can  give  one  or  more  years  to  such  preparation 
before  entering  employment. 

9.  A  part-time  vocational  school  is  a  school  for  persons  engaged  in  useful 
employment  which  affords  instruction  during  a  portion  of  the  working  time  of 
the  pupils  that  is  supplementary  to  such  employment. 

10.  Evening  schools  or  classes  in  industry  or  agriculture  are  schools  or 
classes  attended  by  persons  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  already  engaged  in  useful 
employment,  which  provide  instruction  directly  related  to  such  employment. 

11.  Evening  schools  or  classes  in  household  arts  are  schools  or  classes  giving 
instruction  in  home-making  to  pupils  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  however  employed 
during  the  day. 

12.  The  proper  expenditure  of  state  moneys  for  vocational  schools  should  be 
fully  safeguarded,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  initiative  in  adapting  measures 
to  local  conditions  should  be  left  to  the  local  authorities.  The  relation  of  the 
state  to  the  community  in  the  matter  of  industrial  education  should  be  that  of 
partners,  in  which  the  non-resident  partner  has  the  right  of  approval  in  return 
for  partial  support  of  the  educational  venture. 

13.  State  aid  should  be  sufficient  to  induce  localities  to  take  up  the  work  and 
to  justify  reasonable  participation  on  the  part  of  the  state  in  control  and  admin- 
istration, but  on  the  other  hand,  state  aid  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  sacrifice 
local  initiative  and  support.  Experience  seems  to  show  that  the  t)est  results  are 
secured  when  the  local  community  is  required  to  furnish  the  plant  and  equipment 
and  pay  one-half  of  the  operating  expenses. 
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14.  Payments  to  local  communities  by  the  state  should  not  be  made  automati- 
cally, but  onlj-  with  the  approval  and  recommendation  of  the  state  board  of  control 
for  work  actually  accomplished.  In  passing  upon  the  work  of  the  school,  the 
state  board  should  have  the  power  to  approve  every  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
school,  including  all  such  items  as  location,  equipment,  course  of  study,  methods 
of  instruction,  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  expenditures  of  money. 

15.  Legislation  should  be  so  draivn  for  this  purpose  that  a  large  amount  of 
discretion  is  left  to  the  state  boards  of  control  in  the  definition  of  principles  and 
standards  for  the  inspection,  supervision,  approval,  and  reimbursements  of  the 
work. 

16.  Attendance  should  be  free  upon  a  state-aided  vocational  school  for  all 
persons  in  the  state  otherwise  eligible,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  residents  of 
the  community  in  which  the  school  is  maintained.  In  order  to  meet  the  case  of 
pupils  non-resident  in  the  community,  provision  should  be  made  for  meeting  the 
tuition  costs  of  such  pupils  by  the  joint  contribution  of  the  community  in  which 
the  child  resides  and  the  state. 

17.  Administrative  and  executive  functions.  For  the  purpose  of  this  state- 
ment of  principles,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  functions 
of  the  administrative  authoritj'  and  those  of  the  executive  or  expert  employed  by 
the  administrative  authorities. 

18.  Administrative  control  is  that  exercised  by  a  board  such  as  a  state  Board 
of  Education  or  a  State  Commission  on  vocational  education  or  a  local  educational 
authority,  as  to  rules  and  regulations  concerning  such  matters  as  expenditures  of 
moneys,  courses  of  study,  employment  of  teachers,  etc.,  which  in  general  might 
be   described   as  legislative  as  contrasted  with  executive  functions. 

19.  Executive  functions  are  those  exercised  by  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
commissioners  of  education,  or  the  director  of  an  industrial  school,  in  carrying  out 
the  decisions  of  the  board  of  control  and  other  necessary  executive  work. 

20.  Effective  administrative  control  on  the  part  of  the  state,  of  both  vocation- 
al and  general  education,  requires  the  existence  of  a  State  Board  possessing  suffi- 
cient powers  effectively  to  supervise  all  forms  of  education  receiving  financial  aid 
from  the  state.  Should  such  a  board  not  exist,  in  any  state,  or  should  it  be  found 
that  an  existing  board  is  unprepared  to  deal  effectively  with  the  establishment  and 
promotion  of  vocational  education,  then  it  is  expedient  and  desirable  that  a 
special  administrative  Board  of  Control  for  Vocational  Education  shall  be  estab- 
lished until  such  time  as  a  state  board  properly  qualified  to  deal  with  all  forms 
of  state-aided  education  shall  exist. 

21.  Effective  administrative  control  on  the  part  of  the  local  community  of 
both  vocational  and  general  education  requires  the  existence  of  a  local  school 
board  or  committee  possessed  of  ample  power  to  establish  and  maintain,  under 
proper  state  supervision,  general  and  vocational  schools.  When  the  existing  local 
administrative  authority  for  general  education  does  not  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  promotion  of  adequate  vocational  education,  legislative  provision  should 
exist,  enabling  industrial  and  other  occupational  interests  under  proper  restric- 
tions to  procure  the  creation  of  a  special  Board  of  Control  for  vocational  education. 

22.  To  secure  effective  administrative  control  of  vocational  education,  where- 
ever  practicable  representation  of   employing  and  employed   interests   should  be 
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provided  in  administrative  boards.  In  cases  where  vocational  education  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  regular  local  school  board  or  committee,  it  is  strongly  urged  that 
the  local  authorities  give  adequate  representation  on  such  boards  or  committees 
to  the  employing  and  employed  interests. 

23.  Effective  executive  or  expert  control.  The  foUovring  features  should  be 
recognized:  (1)  The  creation  by  law  of  a  separate  department  for  vocational 
education,  whether  under  the  regular  state  board  of  education  or  otherwise;  (2) 
The  placing  at  the  head  of  this  department  of  a  competent  deputy  commissioner, 
superintendent,  director,  or  supervisor,  who  shall  be  an  expert  in  vocational  edu- 
cation and  shall  be  familiar  with  industrial  conditions;  (3)  A  salary  sufficient  to 
attract  and  hold  a  competent  man,  and  such  conditions  of  tenure  of  office  as 
would  remove  him  from  the  ranks  of  political  employes;  (4)  The  delegation  to 
this  official  of  large  powers  and   responsibilities  for  superintending  the  work. 

24.  These  same  principles  should  be  recognized  and  applied  in  the  local 
administration  of  vocational  education. 

25.  Efficiency  in  vocational  education  requires  different  methods  of  school 
administration,  different  courses  of  study,  different  qualifications  of  teachers,  dif- 
ferent equipment,  different  ways  of  meeting  the  needs  of  pupils,  and  a  much 
greater  flexibility  in  adapting  means  to  ends  than  is  possible  of  development  under 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the   public  school  system. 

26.  Separation  of  vocational  and  general  education.  For  these  reasons, 
whether  administered  by  regular  public  school  authorities  or  a  separate  board 
of  control,  and  whether  conducted  in  a  separate  building  or  under  the  same  roof 
as  the  regular  school,  the  work  in  vocational  education  should  be  carried  on 
separately  and  independently  from  that  of  general  education,  so  that  it  may  be  left 
free  to  realize  the  dominant  aim  of  fitting  for  useful  employment.  This  requires 
a  separate  organization,  under  a  separate  head  or  a  distinctive  management,  and 
separate  equipment,  course  of  study,  pupils,  and  teachers  who  shall  have  had  ex- 
tended experience  in  the  industries  they  are  employed  to  teach. 

27.  Separate  schools  best.  Experience  seems  to  prove  that  where  conditions 
admit,  this  work  can  be  best  prosecuted  in  separate  schools,  whether  under  the 
control  of  the  regular  board  of  education  or  otherwise. 

28.  Cities  of  more  than  25,000  inhabitants  should  probably  be  required  to 
meet  the  need  of  vocational  education  by  separate  schools  rather  than  in  depart- 
ments of  regular  schools. 

29.  Separateness  and  dominance  of  vocational  aitn.  Should  the  state  desire 
to  give  aid  to  vocational  departments  in  the  regular  schools  such  a  department 
should  be  defined  in  the  law  as  a  department  having  a  separate  head  or  director 
who  should  be  treated  as  an  expert  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  vocational 
education,  and  having  separate  organization  of  classes,  teachers,  and  courses  of 
study,  and  separate  facilities  for  carrying  on  shopwork.  The  academic  work 
should  be  such  as  meets  the  needs  of  the  pupils  of  this  department  and  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  control  as  a  condition  of  state  aid. 

30.  State  and  local  autonomy.  In  developing  measures  for  industrial  edu- 
cation for  the  different  states,  it  is  essential  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results 
that  each  state  shall,  subject  to  the  foregoing  principles,  adopt  the  plan  for  the 
administration  of  this  new  form  of  education  which  is  the  best  adapted  to  its 
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own   needs,   and  which  will   provide  the  best  results   under  its  particular   social, 
economic,  industrial,  educational,  and   administrative  conditions. 

31.  The  unquestionable  tendency  in  American  education  is  toward  broaden- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  state  for  the  educational  conservation  of  the  child  up 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  this  forward  movement  the  following  principles  and 
steps  seem  to  be  demanded  in  connection  with  vocational  as  well  as  general  edu- 
cation: (1)  The  state  should  have  the  care  and  the  responsibility  for  the  train- 
ing and  educational  welfare  of  all  children  at  least  until  they  become  sixteen 
years  of  age;  (2)  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  permitted  to  go 
to  work  unless  he  is  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age  and  has  reached  a  prescribed 
minimum  educational  standard  which  should  not  be  less  than  that  necessary  to 
meet  the  test  for  entering  the  sixth  grade  of  the  regular  schools  or  its  equiva- 
lent; (3)  All  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  should  be  com- 
pelled either  to  attend  school  or  to  enter  employment,  and  when  not  employed 
should  be  required  to  return  to  school;  (4)  Where  state-wide  action  is  not  yet 
practicable,  local  communities  should  be  authorized  by  law  to  decide  either  by 
a  referendum  to  voters  or  by  the  action  of  a  local  board  of  control,  whether  chil- 
dren between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  employed  during  the  day,  should 
be  required  to  attend  part-time  classes  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  hours  a 
week  out  of  their  working  time;  (5)  As  fast  as  conditions  permit,  we  should  move 
in  every  state  in  the  direction  of  state-wide  compulsory  part-time  education  for 
those  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  employed  as  wage- 
workers. 

The  discussion  of  ways  and  means  for  initial  action  by  states  and 
communities  was  opened  by  M.  W.  Murray,  special  agent  for  investiga- 
tion, Massachusetts  state  board  of  education,  who  described  the  results 
of  the  investigations  into  the  need  of  part-time  schools.  Mr.  Murray 
strongly  advocated  the  making  of  such  investigations  before  proceeding 
with  any  extensive  legislation  on  the  subject  of  part-time  or  continuation 
schools. 

Superintendent  H.  B.  Wilson,  Decatur,  Illinois,  presented  a  state- 
ment of  the  method  of  the  investigation  that  is  being  carried  on  by  that 
city  to  determine  its  needs  in  the  matter  of  vocational  education.  This 
study  was  prepared  in  reprint  form  for  distribution. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  a  symposium  on  "Some 
Debatable  Issues  in  Vocational  Education",  and  the  evening  session  to 
the  discussion  of  the  thesis:  "It  is  the  duty  of  society  to  protect,  equip, 
and  conserve  the  next  generation". 

BUSINESS    SESSION. 

At  the  closing  session  the  reports  of  various  committees  were  received. 
The  officers  were  reelected,  as  follows:    president,  Hon.  W.  C.  Redfield, 
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vice-president,  American  Blower  Co.,  New  York;  vice-president,  Howell 
Cheney,  South  Manchester,  Conn. ;  treasurer,  Frederick  B.  Pratt,  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn. 

In  bringing  the  convention  to  a  close  Professor  Richards,  director 
of  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  summarized  briefly  the  purpose  that  had 
actuated  the  program  committee.  The  committee  had  sought  to  accom- 
plish three  specific  things  at  this  meeting:  (1)  To  bring  together  the 
interests  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  concentrate  as  much 
influence  as  possible  on  the  efifort  to  secure  legislation;  (2)  To  organize 
a  committee  for  the  construction  of  a  program  for  women's  work  to  be 
included  in  the  active  efiEorts  of  the  Society;  and  (3)  To  organize  a 
committee  for  the  formulation  of  principles  and  policies  which  are  to 
guide  the  constructive  work  of  the  Society  in  its  efiforts  to  secure  state 
and  federal  legislation.  The  program  committee  felt  justified  in  the 
satisfaction  of  having  accomplished  these  important  aims. 

In  Professor  Richard's  opinion,  the  thing  that  was  especially  evident 
at  this  convention  was  the  growing  feeling  of  solidarity  among  all  the 
interests  back  of  the  movement,  which  he  characterized  as  a  "most 
remarkable  demonstration  of  the  unity  that  has  been  achieved  in  the 
seven  years  that  the  Society  has  been  working".  This  may  well  be 
called  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  important  meeting  the  Society 
has  yet  held. 


NO  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENT  CALLING 
FOR  LARGE  EXPENDITURES  AND  INVOLVING  SWEEP- 
ING CHANGES  IN  CURRICULUM  AND  METHOD,  HAS 
RECEIVED  SUCH  PROMPT  LEGISLATIVE  RECOGNITION 
AS  HAS  THE  DEMAND  FOR  PRACTICAL  AND  TRADE 
TRAINING.  — Dr.    Edward    C.    Elliot. 
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THE  SEPARATE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  VERSUS  THE 
SEPARATE  DEPARTMENT. 

PERHAPS  the  most  important  question  relating  to  the  practical 
program  of  carrying  into  effect  the  generally  accepted  theories  of 
vocational  education  is  that  which  asks  whether  such  education 
shall  be  developed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  present  school  system,  or 
shall  be  given  in  separate  schools  having  distinct  organizations  and 
possessing  nothing  in  common  with  the  traditional  school  excepting 
public  support.  On  this  fundamental  question  there  is  considerable 
disagreement. 

A  large  majority  of  students  of  the  problem  come  to  the  conclusion, 
sooner  or  later,  that  some  measure  of  separation  is  desirable  if  not 
imperative.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  theory  of 
separation  need  not  carry  us  so  far  as  to  make  necessary  the  organization 
of  a  separate  system  of  vocational  schools,  a  plan  utterly  abhorrent  to 
many  friends  of  the  public  school  system  and,  naturally,  to  schoolmen 
in  particular. 

In  order  that  the  new  form  of  education  may  be  left  free  to  realize 
its  dominant  purpose,  however,  the  principle  of  separation  must  be 
followed  in  some  fashion.  A  brief  discussion  of  this  principle  is  there- 
fore pertinent. 

„  ^  It  will  be  readilv  admitted  that  the  purpose  of  vocational 

Separate 

Purpose  education  has  in  it  elements  which  differ  radically  from 

those  dominating  school  work  in  general,  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  need  of  or  demand  for  vocational  training,  and  it  is  agreed 
that  this  separate  purpose  must  be  very  clearly  defined,  if  our  plans  for 
vocational  education  are  to  be  effective. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  some  distinct  methodologT,'  must 
Methods  ^^  developed  for  vocational  instruction.    This  methodology 

will  be  related  in  some  fashion  to  that  which  is  to  be 
observed  in  our  manufacturing  industries  and  in  our  commercial  organi- 
zations.    In  working  out  this  methodology,  therefore,  it  will  be  neces- 
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sary  to  secure  the  active  interest  and  the  direct  personal  influence  of  a 
separate  group  of  citizens.  In  other  words  this  type  of  education  must 
be  responsive  to  an  active  lay  influence  which  our  schools  generally  do 
not  have. 

In  many  states  there  are  provisions  for  granting  state  aid 
State  Aid  ^'^  vocational  education  in  which  case  there  is  an  added 

reason  for  maintaining  a  certain  degree  of  separation, 
since  a  separate  school  fund  is  provided.  This  separate  money  involves 
at  least  some  separate  system  of  accounting  for  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  insist  that  the  money,  which  is  appropriated  for  a  specific 
purpose,  shall  be  expended  only  when  that  purpose  has  been  definitely 
accomplished. 

While  we  readily  agree  to  such  separation  as  has  been  outlined  above, 
we  believe  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  separation  so  far  as  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  separate  local  administrative  boards  and 
for  the  organization  of  separate  schools.  It  is  on  this  point  that  many 
firm  friends  of  the  vocational  education  movement  divide.  It  is  to  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  the  disputants  are  as  far  apart  as  they 
appear   to  be. 

The  advocates  of  a  dual  system  believe  in  complete  separation 
because  of  the  assumption  that  schoolmen  are  dominated  by  the  ideals 
of  cultural  education,  are  blind  to  the  vocational  needs  of  the  people, 
and  are  unsympathetic  toward  the  purposes  and  methods  of  vocational 
schools.  They  also  maintain  that  the  present  school  boards  will  con- 
strue any  demand  for  a  change  in,  or  an  addition  to,  the  present  system, 
as  a  criticism  and  that,  therefore,  they  will  prosecute  the  new  plans  with 
little  interest  or  energi,-.  They  also  maintain  that  schools  under  the 
domination  of  schoolmen  would  tend  to  become  formal  and  academic 
within  a  short  time. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  assumptions  are  unsound  and 
without  reasonable  foundation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the 
names  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  today  furthering  the  cause  of 
vocational  education  to  see  how  many  of  them  come  from  the  ranks  of 
educators,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  on  them  that  we  must  mainly  rely 
for  guidance  in  the  present  movement. 

The  advocates  of  the  single  system  repudiate  the  above  mentioned 
assumptions  and  maintain  that  cooperation  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
and  essential  unity  in  ideals  are  imperative  and  that  these  can  be  secured 
only  under  a  unified  system  of  public  education. 
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Let  us  examine  carefully  two  or  three  reasons  why  local 

„  ^      administration  of  vocational  education  should  not  be  under 

to  a  separate 

System  ^  separate  board.     In  the  first  place  we  believe  that  the 

vocational  school,  separately  administered,  would  tend  in 
many  ways  to  defeat  its  own  purpose.  In  order  to  escape  the  charge  of 
being  narrow  in  its  scope,  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  mediocre,  the 
separate  school  would  be  obliged  to  add,  little  by  little,  "cultural" 
elements  to  its  courses  of  study,  and  each  addition  would  make  it 
necessary  to  curtail  some  of  the  "practical"  work  originally  projected. 
The  separate  department  or  separate  course  in  a  cosmopolitan  school, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  give  intensive  work  in  special  subjects,  and 
could  refer  individual  pupils,  who  for  any  reason  desired  more  formal 
work,  to  the  general  courses  of  the  other  departments  of  the  school. 
The  separate  department  v^-ould  thus  be  more  likely  to  realize  its 
dominant  purpose.  For  an  instructive  illustration  of  this  fact,  drawn 
from  the  field  of  higher  education,  our  readers  are  referred  to  an 
article  in  the  Reviews  of  Reviews,  for  February,  relative  to  the  Iowa 
State  Universities. 

Would  not  In  the  second  place  it  is  the  common  experience  of  workers 
Have  Same  in  this  field  that  those  who  need  vocational  education  most 
Popular  jjj.g  jjjg  \t2&t  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 

P  tSh     .afforded  by  the  practical  courses.    This  would  be  especially 

System  noteworthy  if  the  so-called  "cultural"  education  were  to 

be  offered  in  one  school  and  the  "vocational"  work  in  another. 

The  belief  that  the  "regular"  school  is  democratic  to  the  last  degree, 
receiving  within  its  walls  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike, 
offering  equal  opportunities  to  all,  is  so  strong  that  many  will  remain 
in  that  school,  following  courses  which  for  them  lead  nowhere,  rather 
than  to  leave  this  magic  circle  for  the  more  purposeful  work  of  the 
industrial  school.  Where  all  this  work  is  under  one  roof  and  manage- 
ment, and  where  all  the  pupils  form  one  body,  the  attractiveness  of  the 
specialized  work  will  be  far  more  likely  to  appeal  to  those  who  can 
profit  by  it. 

p  And   finally   the  existing   public   schools   need    the   great 

Interest  popular  interest  which  is  now  so  manifestly  behind  the 

Needed  for  movement  for  vocational  education.  Such  interest,  from 
Present  ' 

Schools  time   to   time   in   the   past   history  of   education,   has   re- 

generated  the  public  schools,   and   kept  them   from   becoming  in   fact, 
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what  their  severest  critics  today  affirm  that  they  are,  dispensers  of  a 
leisure  class,  formal,  and  "academic"  education.  The  present  wave  of 
popular  interest  in  education  should  not  be  diverted  into  the  narrow 
channels  of  a  separate  vocational  system  but  should  be  utilized  to  im- 
mensely improve  the  public  schools  by  bringing  them  even  nearer  to  the 
needs  of  all  the  children. 

In  our  haste  to  provide  some  new  thing,  let  us  not  over- 
Lay  Interest 

Imperative  '""''^  ^^^  ^^'-^  ^^^^  °u''  schools  have  always  furnished  many 
elements  of  a  good  foundation  for  vocational  efficiency. 
What  is  needed  at  the  present  time  is  an  amplification  of  purpose  and  a 
readjustment  of  method  in  order  that  a  large  class  of  our  children  may 
find  that  their  needs  also  have  been  given  due  consideration  by  the  public 
schools.  In  the  work  of  readjustment  to  present  conditions  there  is 
need  for  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  study  and  experimentation 
and  it  cannot  be  stated  too  often  or  too  plainly  that,  in  this  work,  school 
men  must  have,  at  all  points,  the  help  of  the  layman.  We  firmly  main- 
tain that  where  this  help  is  secured  in  adequate  measure  there  will  be 
no  need  whatsoever  of  a  separate  system  of  vocational  schools. 

— -Frank   M.   Leavitt. 

„  There    was    much    cause    for    congratulation    when    on 

Carroll  S.  January  29th,  after  a  struggle  lasting  thru  many  months, 

Page  the  Page  Vocational   Education   Bill   passed   the   United 

States  Senate.  Much  hard  work  yet  remains  to  be  done, 
it  is  true.  Nevertheless,  this  event  marks  an  important  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  movement  for  vocational  education,  so  that  it  is  with 
peculiar  appropriateness  that  we  present  the  portrait  of  Senator  Page 
as  the  frontispiece  in  this  number,  together  with  a  brief  personal  sketch. 
Carroll  Smalley  Page  was  born  in  1843  in  Vermont,  the  state  which 
he  now  represents  in  the  Senate.  He  was  educated  at  the  People's 
Academy  in  Morrisville,  and  the  Lamoille  Central  Academy,  Hyde 
Park,  both  in  Vermont.  In  1893  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  and  Literature  at  Norwich  University.  From  the  outset  of  his 
career  he  has  been  a  successful  business  man,  holding  many  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  commercial  world.  His  chief  business 
is  that  of  dealer  in  raw  calfskins,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  he  is  inter- 
ested in  several  lumber  companies.  President  of  the  Lamoille  County 
Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company  and  the  Lamoille  County  National 
Bank,  at  Hyde  Park,  Vermont,  and  a  director  in  the  Swanton  Savings 
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Bank  and  Trust  Company,  at  Swanton,  Vermont,  and  a  director  in 
the  St.   Johnsbury   and   Lake   Champlain    Railroad   Company. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Vermont, 
1869-1872;  State  Senator,  1874-1876;  member  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  from  1872  to  1889,  and,  for  the  last  four  years  of  his  mem- 
bership in  that  body,  was  its  chairman ;  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Conventions  of  1880  and  1912,  being  chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation in  the  latter  year ;  was  savings  bank  examiner,  1 884  to  1 888 ; 
governor  of  Vermont,  1890-1892,  and  United  States  Senator  since  1938. 
He  is  a  Republican,  but  received  the  vote  of  every  Democrat  in  the 
legislature  at  his  reelection  in  1910. 

On  Senator  Dolliver's  death  he  assumed  the  burden  of  the  cam- 
paign which  had  been  carried  on  by  the  lamented  Dollivcr  for  Federal 
aid  to  vocational  education,  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  in 
correspondence  with  governors,  superintendents  of  public  instruction, 
presidents  of  universities,  heads  of  normal  schools,  and  other  leading 
men  in  the  several  States,  the  final  result  of  this  correspondence  being 
the  bill  which  now  bears  his  name.  Quoting  from  Secretary  Prosser, 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education: 

Whether  it  was  done  incidentally  or  intentionally  it  was  a  fitting  thing 
that  the  bill  providing  federal  aid  for  vocational  schools  fitting  for  the  home, 
the  shop,  and  the  farm  should  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  senior  senator 
from  Vermont.  The  first  grant  of  national  money  for  practical  education  was 
fathered  by  Senator  Morrill  of  the  Green  Mountain  State  in  the  sixties.  This 
help  by  the  national  government  was  confined,  however,  to  the  state  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  Senator  Page  entered  with  enthusiasm  upon 
the  promotion  of  the  measure  which  extends  to  the  substantial  encouragement 
of  the  national  government  to  the  practical  education  that  will  fit  those  who 
are  to  do  the  actual  productive  work  in  agriculture  and  in  the  home,  in  the 
shop  and  in  the  factory.  By  his  enthusiasm,  his  intense  devotion  to  the  cause, 
sacrificing  his  time  and  his  money  to  the  effort,  and  by  his  rare  tact  and 
diplomacy,  Senator  Page  succeeded  in  winning  for  his  Bill  more  interest  and 
support  than  probably  any  other  measure  providing  federal  appropriations  has 
ever  received  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

In  commenting  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  Washington  Times 
observes  editorially:  "It  is  an  ambitious  project,  and  one  which  de- 
serves the  most  considerate  attention  at  the  hands  of  men  who  wish  to 
ameliorate  those  conditions  which  contribute  to  the  present  high  cost 
of  living.     It  all  looks  to  the  one  great  desideratum  in  our  agriculture 
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and  industry:  the  promotion  of  efficiency,  the  increase  of  intensification, 
the  production  of  better  results  on  given  investments  of  land  and  plant 
and  labor." 

Senator  Page  freely  acknowledges  the  value  of  the  cooperation  of 
the  many  individuals  and  organizations  which  have  responded  so  heartily 
to  his  leadership,  but  the  more  agencies  he  has  succeeded  in  rallying  to 
the  support  of  the  cause  only  add  to  the  credit  due  him  as  the  leader. 
As  for  himself,  he  undoubtedly  regards  this  achievement  as  the  most 
noteworthy  in  a  career,  which  has  indeed  been  remarkably  successful. 

— William  T.  Bawden. 

In  this  issue  we  open  a  new  department  of  Foreign  Notes 
Department     which   is   to   be   in  charge  of   Harry  Williams   Smith   of 

London,  England.  While  some  of  the  items  in  this  de- 
partment will  come  from  other  countries,  most  of  them  will  tell  of 
events  in  Great  Britain,  and  especially  England.  Like  our  own  country, 
England  is  passing  thru  a  period  of  discussion  of  vocational  education, 
and  we  believe  that  conditions  in  the  two  countries  are  near  enough 
alike  to  make  news  concerning  the  progress  of  the  movement  in  England 
of  considerable  interest  to  Americans. 

Thru  experience  in  industrial  life  and  in  teaching,  knowledge  of 
American  conditions  and  ability  to  write,  Mr.  Smith  seems  especially 
fitted  to  render  a  service  which  we  believe  will  be  much  appreciated  by 
American  schoolmen.  He  is  a  regular  contributor  to  The  Schoolmaster 
published  in  London.  He  is  a  teacher  under  the  London  County 
Council,  and  keeps  in  touch  with  educational  changes  in  the  Metropolis. 
We  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  Mr, 
Smith.  — C.  A.  Bennett. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  WARDS  OF  THE  NATION. 

Vocational  training  is  regarded  by  the  people  of  many  communities 
as  the  very  newest  feature  of  education.  So  regarding  it,  they  look  to 
the  nations  of  Europe  for  examples  of  the  practical  working  of  this 
form  of  education,  while,  all  the  time,  in  or  directly  connected  with 
our  own  country,  are  many  schools  of  which  industrial  education  has 
been  a  successful  part  for  many  years.  In  the  schools  maintained  by  the 
Federal  government  for  Indians,  Alaskans,  and  the  natives  of  our 
island  possessions,  as  well  as  the  schools  maintained  for  Negroes  by 
various  agencies,  we  have  examples  of  vocational  training  which  will 
repay  study.  To  be  sure  these  wards  of  the  nation  differ  radically  from 
the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  in  race,  traditions,  and  state  of  advance- 
ment, but  the  nations  of  Europe  differ  from  us  just  as  radically,  tho  in 
the  direction  of  social  and  civic  conditions  rather  than  race  conditions. 
It  may,  then,  prove  profitable  to  study  the  experience  of  our  own 
government  in  this  matter  of  vocational  education,  especially  on  such 
points  of  administration  as  the  kind  of  teachers  employed,  the  relation 
of  industrial  to  academic  work,  and  commercial  standards  in  school 
shops.  If  nothing  more  is  gained  than  a  broader  vision  of  the  great 
scope  of  vocational  education,  the  presentation  of  the  following  facts 
will  have  been  worth  while. 

HAWAII. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  a  group  of  fifteen  islands  over  two 
thousand  miles  from  San  Francisco.  They  are  now  a  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  hence  the  education  of  the  people  on  the  eight  in- 
habited islands  is  in  the  hands  of  our  government,  and  is  administered 
by  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  With  a  mixed  population  of 
natives,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Portugese,  and  Americans,  the  task  of  pro- 
viding suitable  education  is  not  easy.  The  energies  of  the  Department 
at  first,  naturally,  were  directed  to  instruction  in  the  English  language, 
but  in  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  growing  recognition  of  a  need 
for  vocational  education.  For  even  in  Hawaii,  which  we  are  prone 
to  regard  as  a  sort  of  extensive  summer  resort,  industrial  problems  con- 
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tinually  arise.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  can  best  be  established 
by  training  native  labor  and  by  making  the  most  of  natural  resources, 
rather  than  by  importing  both  labor  and  goods  of  various  sorts. 

The  following  facts  regarding  the  history  of  industrial  education 
in  the  Hawaiin  Islands  and  the  improvements  and  new  plans  for  the 
near  future  were  supplied  us  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Willis  T.  Pope.  The  first  steps  in  industrial  education  were  taken  by 
the  skilled  teachers  sent  out  by  the  American  Mission  Board  in  the  early 
days  of  American  interest  in  the  Islands.  These  teachers  instructed 
the  people  in  agriculture  and  the  rudiments  of  the  mechanic  arts,  such 
as  carpentering,  masonry,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring.  While  the  natives 
of  that  time  were  well  informed  regarding  agriculture,  they  were 
ignorant  of  many  pursuits  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  instruct  them  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  civilization 
being  encouraged  among  them.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustrial schools. 

The  Lahainaluna  School,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  was  opened  in 
1831,  and  while  not  primarily  intended  to  be  an  industrial  school,  the 
work  has  nevertheless  developed  along  that  line  until  it  is  now  the 
largest  industrial  school  under  the  direction  of  the  Department.  The 
school  occupies  an  area  of  land  of  several  hundred  acres,  and  has  an 
enrolment  of  about  one  hundred  pupils.  The  students  are  instructed  in 
various  industrial  departments, — printing,  blacksmithing,  carpentering, 
cooking,  and  agriculture.  They  learn  many  things  beside  crop-growing 
that  are  necessary  in  conducting  a  large  farm  or  plantation. 

The  Hilo  Boarding  School  was  established  in  1837,  and  is  still 
doing  good  work  in  industrial  training,  which  has  always  been  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  school.  Both  of  these  schools  offer  a  grammar  school 
education  in  close  connection  with  the  industrial  training. 

In  the  newer  Territorial  Normal  School,  departments  of  agriculture 
and  manual  training  were  established  a  few  years  ago.  A  beginning 
in  vocational  training  has  been  made  in  the  public  schools,  both  town  and 
rural,  mainly  thru  gardening,  and  manual  training.  This  work  is 
growing  thru  the  influence  of  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  and  other 
advanced  schools.  In  the  rural  schools  the  girls  are  trained  in  sewing 
and  washing,  and  the  boys  in  woodwork  and  a  certain  amount  of 
agriculture.  In  most  places  the  work  has  met  with  encouragement  from 
parents,  plantation  owners,  and  business  men.  The  plantation  owners 
support  the  system  financially  and  otherwise,  advocating  the  establish- 
ment of  more  industrial  schools. 
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In  December,  1910,  there  had  been  instructed  a  total  (for  five 
islands)  of  8,889  students  in  sewing,  5,684  in  agriculture,  685  in 
carpentry,  442  in  cooking,  457  in  lace  making,  1,213  in  weaving,  31  in 
blacksmithing,  28  in  printing,  and  12,404  in  "yard  work". 

The  establishment  of  more  industrial  schools  in  each  of  the  islands 
is  the  next  forward  step  in  the  progress  of  Hawaiin  education,  and  it 
is  being  urged  on  all  hands.  The  Territorial  Teachers  Association, 
thru  a  working  committee,  presented  a  plan  for  vocational  education 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  its  June  meeting.  Money 
was  raised  by  private  subscription  toward  a  school  but  action  has  been 
deferred  awaiting  legislative  decision. 

The  proposed  plans  for  a  system  of  vocational  training  include  two 
types  of  schools,  agricultural  schools  for  country  districts  and  vocational 
schools  for  towns.  It  is  proposed  that  the  lands  and  necessary  buildings 
for  the  agricultural  schools  should  be  provided  by  the  agricultural 
"interests",  but  the  buildings  and  lands  for  the  town  trade  schools  will 
probably  be  provided  by  the  Department.  The  work  for  boys  will 
include  academic  work,  garden  work,  animal  industry,  and  shopwork. 
In  the  trade  schools  the  following  trades  will  be  taught,  carpentry, 
blacksmithing,  plumbing,  cabinet  work,  painting,  and  house  building. 
These  will  be  given  boys  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  The 
work  will  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  on  a  commercial  basis ;  orders  will 
be  taken  and  students  will  be  paid  for  work  done.  For  girls,  of  the 
same  ages,  there  will  be  offered  household  work,  cooking,  garment 
making,  millinery,  laundry  work,  manicuring  and  shampooing,  massage 
or  lomi-lomi,  lauhala  work,  gardening,  bee  culture,  poultry  raising, 
and  home  care  of  children  and  the  sick. 

The  Department  feels  that  training  the  youth  of  the  Islands  to  work 
effectively  and  productively  will  have  and  does  have  a  tremendous  moral 
effect,  and  will  lay  the  foundations,  in  happiness  and  a  pleasant  home 
life,  of  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  FOR  NEGROES. 

Scattered  thru  schools  in  twenty-one  states  in  the  United  States 
there  are  35,402  Negro  students  receiving  industrial  training,  (exclusive 
of  students  in  public  high  schools).  Of  these  14,366  are  male  and 
21,036  are  female.  Alabama  leads  in  the  number  of  students,  next 
comes   North   Carolina,    next   Georgia,   with   Virginia   fourth.      There 
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are  fort3-five  schools  that  have  one  hundred  or  more  male  students 
enroled  in  industrial  classes,  and  seventy-five  schools  that  have  one 
hundred  or  more  female  students  in  industrial  classes.  Of  these  schools 
Tuskeegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  has  the  largest  industrial 
enrolment  1,114  men  and  588  women.  Next  comes  Hampton  Institute 
with  756  men  and  643  women.  The  following  schools  have  industrial 
enrolments  ranging  from  500  to  1068;  Alcorn  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  in  Mississippi,  Leland  University  in  New  Orleans, 
Georgia  State  Industrial  College,  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute  in  Texas,  Claflin  University  in  South  Carolina,  Le 
Moyne  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  in  Tennessee,  and  Peabody 
Normal  and  Industrial   Institute  in  Louisiana. 

Schools  for  Negroes  are  handicapped  in  several  ways ;  by  the  lack  of 
funds,  only  a  few  receiving  state  or  national  aid,  thus  making  it  difficult 
to  secure  properly  trained  teachers ;  by  the  fact  that  in  practically  all 
trades  apprenticeship  is  not  open  to  Negroes,  thus  making  a  longer  and 
more  extensive  course  necessary ;  and  by  the  attitude  of  the  Negroes, 
themselves,  who  have  been  opposed,  until  recently,  to  training  in  manual 
labor  as  savoring  of  a  reversion  to  slavery.  This  opposition  to  indus- 
trial training  has  been  broken  down  to  a  great  extent  by  the  influence 
of  Hampton  and  Tuskeegee  Institutes,  tho  it  still  exists  among  many 
Negroes. 

The  few  northern  schools  for  Negroes  train  principally  for  city 
occupations,  but  the  southern  schools  are  bending  every  effort  to  dis- 
courage their  pupils  from  seeking  city  employment.  The  leaders  of 
the  race  believe  that  the  future  welfare  of  the  Negro  depends  upon 
his  ownership  of  farm  land  and  the  intelligent  cultivation  of  it.  Thus 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  rural  trades  is  the  leading  feature 
of  Negro  vocational  schools.  Those  students  who  intend  to  live  on 
farms  are  given,  in  addition  to  agriculture,  instruction  in  the  trades 
to  the  extent  of  making  them  independent  of  outside  help  in  conduct- 
ing their  farms.  Those  who  intend  to  follow  a  trade  are  given  full 
instruction  in  that  and  allied  trades,  enabling  them  to  go  directly  into 
the  industry  as  journeymen  without  apprenticeship. 

The  primary  aim  of  industrial  training  for  the  girls  is  good  home- 
making,  but  such  instruction  is  also  given  as  will  fit  them  for  employ- 
ment as  seamstresses,  laundresses,  nursemaids,  milliners'  helpers,  and 
cooks. 

An   important  phase  of   the  work  of  these  schools  is   the   training 
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of  leaders  and  teachers  who  will  carry  back  to  those  who  never  reach 
the  schools  the  inspiration  and  the  practical  training  which  they  have 
received.  With  very  few  exceptions  academic  work  is  required  in  con- 
nection with  trade  subjects  or  agricultural  instruction. 

Of  the  Negro  schools  giving  industrial  training  to  any  extent, 
Hampton  and  Tuskeegee  are  best  known.  An  outline  of  their  indus- 
trial departments  will  probably  give  the  essential  facts  regarding  in- 
dustrial education  for  the  Negro. 

HAMPTON    INSTITUTE. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  located  at  Hampton, 
Virginia,  was  founded  in  1868  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  practical 
education  for  the  children  of  ex-slaves.  It  consists  of  three  main  de- 
partments or  schools,  the  normal  training  school,  the  agricultural  school, 
and  the  trade  school.  One-hundred  and  twenty  Indians  are  received 
each  year,  and  the  school  receives  tuition  for  them  from  the  Federal 
government.  The  Institute  does  not  otherwise  receive  either  state  or 
Federal  aid.  Among  the  purposes  of  the  school  as  stated  by  its  founder, 
General  Armstrong,  are  the  following:  "to  teach  respect  for  labor; 
to  replace  stupid  drudgery  with  skilled  hands;  and  to  build  up  an  in- 
dustrial system  for  the  sake  not  only  of  self-support  and  intelligent 
labor  but  also  for  the  sake  of  character."  Hampton  has  attempted 
thruout  its  history  to  so  combine  the  classroom  work  with  the  hand 
work  that  each  should  help  the  other. 

Students  taking  industrial  work  must  have  completed  at  least  one- 
half  the  academic  work  of  the  first  year  class  before  they  are  admitted 
to  the  trade  classes.  After  entering  the  schools  they  receive  academic 
instruction  on  five  evenings  each  week  from  October  1st  to  June  1st. 
The  evening  session  continues  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock.  A  student 
enters  the  academic  classes  at  the  point  for  which  his  previous  schooling 
fits  him.  The  trade  course  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  entitles  the  student  to  a  certificate.  The  diploma 
of  the  Institute  is  awarded  only  to  those  who  have  completed  a  full 
four  years  of  academic  work  or  its  equivalent.  Trade  pupils  spend 
eight  hours  a  day  in  the  shop,  six  days  a  week.  During  thi,  sum- 
mer months,  when  evening  classes  are  suspended,  they  spend  nine 
hours  a  day  in  the  shop  in  commercial  work.  In  order  to  give  the 
pupils  experience  of  a  varied  kind  only  as  much  commercial  work  is 
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taken  as  can  be  handled  to  advantage  in  each  department.  As  soon 
as  a  pupil  becomes  sufficiently  skilled  he  is  assigned  productive  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  and  for  which  he  receives  compen- 
sation. The  building  trades  pupils  gain  valuable  experience  in  the 
erection  of  buildings  at  Hampton  as  practically  all  building  and  re- 
pairing are  done  by  student  labor.  As  there  are  135  buildings  on  the 
grounds,  there  is  plenty  of  work  of  the  sort. 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  facts  that  students  finishing  a  trade 
course  at  Hampton  have  been  thoroly  tested  as  to  ambition,  endurance, 
and  practical  working  ability.  A  schedule  of  eight  hours  in  the  shop 
and  two  in  the  classroom  evenings  would,  very  early  in  the  course, 
eliminate  those  who  were  "afraid  of  work". 

In  the  selection  of  teachers  for  the  trade  school  the  Institute  attempts 
to  secure  men  who  have  had  actual  trade  experience.  Over  four-fifths 
of  the  trade  teachers,  according  to  the  latest  available  report,  have  had 
from  one  to  eight  years'  experience  in  the  industry  taught. 

The  aim  of  the  work  for  the  girls  at  Hampton  is  homemaking. 
They  are  taught  all  phases  of  this  subject  so  that  they  may  go  back  to 
the  rural  districts,  and  as  teachers  and  homemakers,  act  as  examples  to 
their  districts.  Each  home  of  the  kind  serves  as  a  center  from  which 
radiates  knowledge  of  household  arts,  care  of  the  sick,  and  sanitary 
measures.  An  effective  means  of  giving  the  girls  the  desired  training 
in  household  arts  is  the  "work  year",  designed  originally  for  those  with- 
out means,  but  entered  by  many  others  for  the  sake  of  experience. 
Girls  of  the  "work  year"  class  are  assigned  to  work  for  the  institution 
in  the  sewing  room,  laundry,  diningroom,  or  kitchen,  remaining  in 
the  department  thruout  the  year.  After  the  first  year  the  assignments 
are  shifted.  This  gives  trade  training  under  trade  conditions,  result- 
ing not  only  in  homemakers  but  waitresses,  seamstresses,  cooks,  and 
laundry  workers,  ready  to  enter  productive  employment  should  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  lives  point  that  way. 

Physical  training,  and  instruction  in  wholesome  living,  together 
with  some  training  in  the  music  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  race  are 
important  factors  in  the  trade  training  departments  of  Hampton,  as  in 
all  other  departments. 

The  department  of  agriculture  at  Hampton  is  of  great  importance 
and  of  far-reaching  influence  as  has  been  suggested  in  discussing  the 
aims  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  the  regular  agricultural  course  with 
its  practical  experience  on  the  school  farm,  two  other  activities  of  the 
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department  prove  very  helpful  and  stimulating.  They  are  the  annual 
short  course  for  farmers,  and  the  annual  Farmers'  Conference  in 
November. 

The  short  course  begins  January  3d  and  closes  February  1st.  No 
entrance  examinations  are  required.  The  applicants  for  the  course  must 
be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character.  The 
expenses  for  the  entire  term  are  ten  dollars,  which  covers  board,  room, 
and  laundry.  The  number  is  limited  to  twenty  men  and  six  women. 
Very  intensive  work  is  done  in  this  course  which  combines  classroom 
discussions  with  practical  experiment  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  creamery, 
orchards,  market  garden,  dairy  barn,  greenhouses,  farm,  poultry  house, 
piggery,  and  stables  of  the  Hampton  grounds.  Visits  are  made  to 
neighboring  farms  also.  Sanitation  is  considered  at  every  point  of  the 
course  on  live  stock  and  poultry ;  and  farm  mechanics  and  engineering 
are  also  given  attention.  A  part  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  trade  school 
to  give  some  experience  preparing  for  repair  work  on  the  home  farms. 
The  women  spend  the  corresponding  time  in  the  household  arts  depart- 
ment. 

The  Farmers'  Conference  of  November  20th  and  21st  this  year 
was  attended  by  five  hundred  Negro  farmers  and  home  makers.  It 
was  a  combination  conference  and  fair,  including  demonstrations  in 
cooking  and  sewing;  practical  talks  on  potato  raising,  corn  production, 
bee  culture,  and  poultry  management;  contests  in  plowing;  horse,  stock, 
and  mule  judging;  conferences  for  farm  demonstration  agents  and  in- 
dustrial supervisors  who  are  engaged  in  the  county  uplift  work;  and 
discussions  dealing  with  public  health,  public  schools,  and  home  im- 
provement problems. 

The  exhibit  was  an  inspiring  feature,  in  itself,  with  its  farm  prod- 
ucts, dairy  products,  cooking,  sewing,  and  school  exhibits.  In  the  In- 
stitute Exhibit  were  models  of  well-furnished  and  inexpensive  rooms — a 
living  room  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $16.95  for  furnishings;  a  dining 
room,  $16.80;  bedroom,  $14.20;  kitchen,  $19.50;  total  for  the  four 
rooms  $67.45.  Mounted  samples  and  prints  were  displayed  showing  the 
difference  between  good  and  poor  in  color,  design,  and  attractiveness  in 
household  decoration.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  work  of  the  whole 
exhibit  was  that  from  the  Negro  schools  of  some  twenty  counties  in  Vir- 
ginia, into  which  the  colored  industrial  supervisors  have  been  carrying 
the  new  ideas  of  education  for  real  life. 

Those  participating  in  the  conference  gave  much  praise  to  efiforts  of 
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colored  women  in  community  uplift.     No  small  share  of  the  hopeful 
progress  has  been  due  to  improved  conditions  of  home  life. 

TUSKEEGEE. 

No  account  of  progress  in  industrial  education  in  our  country  would 
be  complete  without  mention  of  the  remarkable  history  of  Tuskeegee 
Institute.  The  story  of  its  growth  from  its  first  session  in  1881,  in  a 
rented  shanty,  with  thirty  pupils  and  one  teacher,  to  the  present,  with 
its  one  hundred  buildings  on  2,345  acres  of  land,  with  an  endowment 
fund  of  over  a  million  dollars,  with  20,176  acres  of  public  land  unsold 
from  its  aid  grant  from  Congress  and  with  its  1,700  students,  and  180 
teachers,  all  has  been  told  most  forcefully  by  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
school,  Booker  T.  Washington.  So  well  known  has  his  work  for  and 
in  the  school  become,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  point  out  any 
phases  in  which  it  differs  from  other  schools  of  its  type. 

Unlike  Hampton,  pupils  may  enter  at  any  time.  The  minimum 
age  required  is  fourteen  years,  and  candidates  must  be  able  to  pass  an 
examination  which  involves  the  ability  to  read  and  write  and  to  under- 
stand the  four  fundamental  processes  of  arithmetic. 

Vocational  work  at  Tuskeegee  includes  an  agricultural  school,  a 
trade  school,  a  cooking  school,  and  a  training  school  for  nurses.  The 
school  aims  to  fit  pupils  for  all  trades  open  to  Negroes.  Over  twenty- 
five  different  trades  are  taught,  with  a  usual  course  three  years  in  length. 
One  year  only  is  required  for  electrical  work,  ladies'  tailoring,  laun- 
dering, laundering  and  soapmaking,  and  saw-milling.  Two  years  are 
required  for  dressmaking,  foundry  work,  millinery,  machine  shop  work, 
plain  sewing,  and  stationary  engineering.  A  full  statement  of  shop 
courses  and  equipment  for  each  subject  may  be  found  in  the  statistical 
tables  in  the  "Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  on  Industrial  Education." 

Academic  instruction  is  given  in  mathematics,  English,  geography 
and  history,  and,  in  some  trades,  mechanical  drawing.  The  time  de- 
voted to  academic  subjects  varies  with  the  different  trades,  from  ten 
and  one-half  hours  a  week  for  bakers  to  twenty-two  and  one-half  for 
electricians.  The  total  time  for  both  classroom  and  shop  work  in  each 
trade  course  was  forty-five  and  three-fourths  hours  a  week  in  1910. 
Three  days  a  week  are  spent  in  academic  work  and  two  in  trade  work. 

All  of  the  teachers  at  Tuskeegee  are  colored :    of  the  trade  teachers 
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less  than  half  had  had  actual  experience  in  the  trade,  (in  1910),  but 
more  than  half  had  had  training  in  the  shops  at  Tuskeegee  or  Hampton. 

Altho  the  school  makes  a  considerable  commercial  product,  stu- 
dents earn  nothing  from  the  sale  of  products,  nor  do  they  work  for 
wages  outside  of  the  school. 

The  aim  of  the  work  of  the  girls'  department  is  preparation  for 
productive  employment,  and  preparation  for  homemaking. 

There  is  a  flexiblity  of  program  and  an  adjustment  to  the  immediate 
needs  of  students  at  Tuskeegee  which  are  worthy  of  study  by  those 
who  contemplate  establishing  a  school  which  will  really  serve  the 
people  for  whom  it  is  established. 

TRAINING    FOR    VOCATIONS    IN    ALASKA. 

That  there  should  be  schools  of  any  kind  in  Alaska  seems  remarkable, 
but  that  training  in  at  least  one  vocation  is  organized  and  has  a  system 
of  apprenticeship  appears  a  marvel. 

This  industry  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  training  the 
Alaskans  is  reindeer  herding.  The  industry  began  in  Alaska  in  1892, 
with  the  importation  of  171  reindeer  from  Siberia.  Importation  con- 
tinued until  1902.  The  object  of  the  enterprise  was  originally  to 
furnish  a  source  of  supply  for  food  and  clothing  for  the  natives  along 
the  shores  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  game  animals 
were  rapidly  disappearing.  In  course  of  time,  however,  it  was  found 
that  this  industry  had  become  extremely  valuable  as  a  means  of  civilizing 
the  natives  of  northern  and  western  Alaska.  It  is  now  an  integral  part 
of  the  educational  system  of  those  sections,  the  district  superintendents 
being  also  superintendents  of  the  reindeer  service.  The  public  school 
teachers  are  ex-officio  local  superintendents  of  the  herds  in  their  vicinity. 
There  are  forty-five  stations  for  the  reindeer  service,  and  a  total  of 
33,629  reindeer.  At  each  station  the  local  superintendent  selects  promis- 
ing, ambitious  young  natives  to  serve  as  apprentices  for  four  years. 
At  the  end  of  each  year  each  apprentice  receives  a  certain  number  of 
reindeer  as  per  regulations  of  the  service.  He  becomes  absolute  owner 
of  these  reindeer  after  he  has  served  his  apprenticeship  and  has  proved 
his  ability  and  fidelity. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  northern  and  western  Alaska  ap- 
proximately 400,000  square  miles  of  treeless  regions  worthless  for 
agricultural   purposes,   which   could   furnish   pasturage   for   ten   million 
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reindeer.  It  is  possible  that  the  industry  may  grow  to  the  extent  that 
the  Unted  States  may  draw  a  considerable  share  of  its  meat  supply 
from  the  reindeer  herds.  The  first  shipment  of  meat  left  Nome  for 
Seattle  in  October,  1911.  It  found  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  Care 
is  being  taken,  however,  that  the  needs  of  the  local  regions  shall  be 
supplied  first,  in  the  way  of  food  and  clothing.  The  reindeer  hide 
furnishes  the  most  satisfactory  clothing  obtainable  in  the  far  north. 
The  natives  own  60%  of  the  reindeer  now  in  Alaska,  and  their  income 
from  the  industry,  including  salaries  earned  in  herding  work,  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  meat  and  hides,  and  proceeds  from  the  trapping  and 
other  things  incidental  to  their  work  with  the  herds,  amounted  in  1911 
to  about  $42,200.  A  cooperative  ownership  plan  for  this  service  is 
under  discussion  at  the  present  time. 

Next  to  the  reindeer  service,  the  most  valuable  work  of  the  de- 
partment of  education  in  Alaska  is  probably  the  instruction  in  gardening. 
Such  instruction  is  given  in  a  large  number  of  the  eighty-one  public 
schools  in  the  territory.  The  natives  are  encouraged  to  have  and  im- 
prove home  gardens  and  they  watch  with  great  interest  the  work  of 
the  school  children  and  teachers  in  testing  new  varieties  and  making 
experiments. 

Sewing,  cooking,  and  carpentry  are  also  taught  in  the  schools  and 
in  these  subjects  as  well  as  the  gardening  the  adults  share  in  the  instruc- 
tions, mothers  coming  to  school  to  learn  to  cook  some  special  food,  the 
fathers  learning  from  the  teacher  how  to  put  up  a  house  of  lumber.  The 
schools  are  thus  kept  close  to  the  lives  of  the  people.  The  story  of  the 
work  of  these  Alaskan  teachers,  involving  danger  in  reaching  almost 
inaccessible  settlements,  physical  toil,  isolation,  and  deprivations,  and 
demanding  constant  resourcefulness,  reads  like  a  tale  of  adventure.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  the  story  of  these  heroic  pioneers  of  civili- 
zation in  these  and  other  new  lands  will  be  more  fittingly  described 
than  is  possible  in  a  government  report. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  PORTO  RICO. 

The  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  in  educating  the  Porto 
Ricans  have  been  directed  largely  to  academic  instruction.  A  beginning 
has  been  made  in  gardening,  agriculture,  and  domestic  science,  but  the 
work  is  not  sufficiently  organized  to  be  termed  a  system.  In  November 
of  last  year  Meyer  Bloomfield,  of  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau,  made 
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a,  visit  to  Porto  Rico  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Governor  of  the  island.  Mr.  Bloomfield  was  accompanied  to  Porto 
Rico  by  Assistant  Superintendent  A.  L.  Rafter,  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Bloomfield's  study  of  the  Porto  Rican  situation  was  made  from  the 
human  standpoint  rather  than  the  professional.  What  sort  of  people 
are  the  schools  turning  out  and  what  is  the  relation  of  the  schooling 
to  the  problems  of  the  island, — were  the  questions  he  sought  to  answer. 

Among  Mr.  Bloomfield's  constructive  suggestions  was  a  definite 
system  of  vocational  training,  developed  as  a  regular  part  of  the  school 
program,  designed  for  cultural  as  well  as  economic  purposes.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  self-respecting,  ambitious  working  class  or  middle  class 
to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  rich  and  the  unskilled  laborers  is  the 
great  necessity.  In  providing  vocational  training  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  have  any  class  distinction  set  up;  therefore  it  must  be  made 
an  integral  part  of  the  general  system.  As  agriculture  will  doubtless 
be  the  leading  occupation  of  the  mass  of  people  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
the  vocational  training  should  be  largely  based  on  that  occupation,  tho 
the  development  of  the  mechanic  arts  should  be  encouraged.  The 
homemaking  arts,  Mr.  Bloomfield  considers,  are  a  very  important  part 
of  the  kind  of  system  which  should  be  planned  for  the  island.  In  all 
phases  of  the  education  of  Porto  Ricans  he  urges  the  use  of  native 
materials,  the  development  of  native  resources,  and  the  training  of  native 
ability.  Education  should  get  right  down  close  to  the  life  of  the  people 
and  develop  along  practical  lines,  rather  than  by  setting  up  foreign 
standards  of  academic  culture  or  training  away  from  native  occupations. 
He  strongly  advised  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  commissioner  of  voca- 
tional education.  Further  details  of  Mr.  Bloomfield's  study  may  be 
learned  from  his  report. 

What  the  Government  will  finally  decide  to  do  in  an  educational 
way  in  Porto  Rico  will  be  of  wide-spread  interest,  for  it  will  indicate 
in  some  degree  its  faith,  or  lack  of  faith,  in  vocational  education  as 
a  civilizing  force,  coming  as  such  action  will  after  some  years  of  exper- 
ience in  other  fields  under  similar  conditions. 

Vocational  work  for  the  Filipinos  is  discussed  in  an  article  in  this 
issue  by  Frank  R.  White,  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Vocational  work  for  the  Indians  is  described  in  the  article 
by  W.  A.  Cook,  also  appearing  in  this  issue. 


FOREIGN  NOTES 

H.   Williams    Smith. 

The  festive  season  is  a  great  time  for  educationists  in  the  British 
Isles.  They  hold  conferences  then,  and  go  to  as  many  of  them  as  they 
can.  It's  their  idea  of  "A  Merry  Christmas".  They  might  do  worse. 
Quite  one  of  the  most  important  conferences  held  each  year  is  the  North 
of  England  Educational  Conference.  The  North  of  England  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  planet,  and  knows  it.  One  county  there  is  fond 
of  saying  "What  Lancashire  says  today,  all  England  will  say  tomorrow". 
Be  this  as  it  may,  vocational  education  is  not  neglected  "up  North,"  and 
this  last  conference  goes  to  prove  it.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William  Mather 
delivered  an  address  on  the  "Cooperation  of  Employers  and  Education 
Authorities".  Sir  William  is  head  of  the  great  engineering  firm  of 
Mather  and  Piatt,  so  he  knows  that  end.  He  knows  the  other  end, 
too,  for  he  is  a  distinguished  educationist,  with  a  bend  towards  things 
manual.  He  considers  that  children  leave  school  too  early  still,  but  is 
glad  that  the  evening  continuation  schools  make  such  ample  provision 
for  them.  He  says,  on  behalf  of  employers,  that  the  education  given  in 
the  primary  schools  had  not  impressed  them  with  a  very  high  regard 
for  its  general  results,  and  complained  of  the  want  of  aptitude  and 
intelligence,  application  and  interest,  displayed  by  a  considerable  majority 
of  the  boys  and  girls  coming  to  work  direct  from  the  primary  schools. 
It  was  all  the  more  a  duty,  therefore,  for  the  employers  to  assist  in  the 
further  education  of  their  juvenile  workers.  The  cooperation  of  em- 
ployers and  education  authorities  was,  in  consequence,  absolutely  neces- 
sary. He  believes  in  the  principle  of  compulsion  in  regard  to  the 
attendance  of  pupils  at  evening  schools.  There  is,  he  says,  a  great 
dearth  of  working  men  qualified  to  meet  the  demand  created  by  the 
enormous  rapidity  of  production  of  the  more  perfect  manufactures 
of  today;  and  we  have  not  anything  like  the  supply  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  men  combining  industry  with  intelligence,  character,  and 
the  elementary  technical  knowledge  easily  to  be  acquired  in  proper 
schools.  Altogether,  Sir  William's  address  was  the  powerful  plea  of 
the  man  who  knows  for  better  vocational  education. 

At  the  same  conference,  a  lady,  Dr.  Ogilvie  Gordon,  spoke  upon 
"Trade  Schools  and  Occupations  for  Boys  and  Girls".  She  said  the 
trade  schools  in  our  country  had  sprung  into  existence  within  the  last 
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ten  or  twelve  years.  There  were  16  in  London,  with  736  youths  and 
620  girls  is  attendance,  (think  of  London's  millions  in  contrast  to 
those  figures)  about  20  elsewhere  in  England  and  Wales,  with  1200 
pupils,  and  12  in  Ireland  with  500  pupils.  She  seems  to  have  over- 
looked Scotland.  Is  that  because  it  is  a  negligible  quantity?  In  her 
opinion,  the  problem  was  at  how  small  a  cost  to  the  nation  could  the 
doors  of  occupational  training  be  kept  open  ?  She  advocated  a  continua- 
tion system  of  part-time  trade  classes  and  general  classes,  to  be  taken 
in  the  daytime.  We,  in  England  here,  still  strain  at  the  trade-school 
gnat;  and  swallow  the  "Dreadnought"  camel;  and  so  we  have  first  to 
consider  "at  how  small  a  cost". 

At  the  same  conference,  Mr.  George  Cadbury  gave  a  paper  on  "The 
Educational  Responsibilities  of  the  Employer,"  a  subject  on  which  he 
is  eminently  well  qualified  to  speak,  for  such  responsibilities  are  nowhere 
more  keenly  felt  or  ably  met  than  at  the  great  Cocoa  works  at  Bourn- 
ville.  He  described  the  scheme  of  continued  education  organized  by 
Cadbury  Bros,  at  Bournville,  and  stated  that  trade  schools  were  carried 
on  at  the  works,  under  Government  inspection,  and  the  system  has 
proved  so  successful  that  youths  of  nineteen  had  been  able  to  get  jobs 
elsewhere.  The  cost  of  the  school  worked  out  at  £1-2-6  per  head,  per 
year.  He  was  sometimes  asked,  he  said,  whether  the  scheme  paid.  "I 
can  only  answer,"  was  his  reply,  "that  our  business  is  highly  competitive, 
and  that  we  can  always  compete  successfully  with  our  business  rivals  in 
any  home  or  foreign  market." 

At  the  New  Year  Conference  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scot- 
land, the  new  president,  Mr.  H.  McCallum,  in  the  course  of  his  lengthy 
address  said,  "I  do  not  imply  that  the  school  should  not  consider 
the  future  occupations  of  its  pupils.  What  I  maintain  is  that  the 
elementary  school  must  give  vocational  training  an  exceedingly  sub- 
ordinate place.  The  teacher  should  not  at  this  stage,  as  Professor 
Findlay  puts  it,  be  'hustled  into  the  market-place  and  challenged  to 
prove  the  value  of  his  wares  in  terms  of  salary  and  dividend'.  The 
proper  time  to  make  schooling  vocational  is  during  the  adolescent  period. 
If  the  ordinary  primary  schools  are  to  give  vocational  training,  the 
compulsory  school  age  must  be  extended,  and  trade  schools,  after  the 
manner  of  Germany  and  France,  will  have  to  be  organized".  If  Mr. 
McCallum  here  says  nothing  very  remarkable,  he  says  nothing  very 
wrong.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  a  man  in  such  a  position  as  his  saying 
what  he  has  said. 
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The  London  County  Council  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury,  finds  that  leading  West  End  firms  are  usually  ready  to 
offer  posts  to  girls  on  the  completion  of  their  two-years'  course  in 
corset-making,  dressmaking,  millinery,  ladies'  tailoring,  and  photography, 
as  the  case  may  be.  "Most  of  our  pupils  come  from  the  elementary 
schools,"  said  Miss  F.  Smythe,  the  lady  superintendent.  "A  good  many 
of  them  are  scholarship-holders  and  their  ages  range  from  14  to  16. 
In  addition  to  instruction  in  the  various  trades,  we  continue  their 
general  education  in  English,  arithmetic,  and  drawing,  and  also  give 
them  drill  and  physical  exercise  to  counteract  any  tendency  to  stooping 
or  spinal  curvature.  We  limit  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class 
according  to  the  demand  that  is  likely  to  arise  for  them." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Mansion  House  Advisory  Committee  of  Asso- 
ciations for  Boys,  Colonel  Hyslop,  the  organizing  secretary,  stated  that 
in  regard  to  the  "record"  card,  which  the  committee  had  prepared  and 
suggested  should  be  issued  to  all  boys  on  leaving  school,  in  order  that  a 
complete  history  of  their  future  career  might  be  available  for  their 
assistance  in  after  life,  and  as  a  guide  to  employers  as  to  their  capabilities, 
trustworthiness,  and  other  matters,  the  London  County  Council  had 
the  matter  under  consideration,  and  they  suggested  that  it  should  be 
started  as  an  experiment  in  one  or  two  districts.  The  cost  of  the  scheme 
would  be  about  £200  for  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  and  that,  con- 
sidering that  some  37,000  boys  left  school  yearly  in  London,  must  be 
considered  as  very  small. 

.JUt 

The  National  Association  of  Master  Bakers  and  Confectioners  has 
suggested  that  a  system  of  scholarship  should  be  instituted  for  students 
at  the  Borough  Polytechnic,  Southwark,  or  that  special  aid  should  be 
granted  to  evening  school  students  at  the  school.  The  bakery  school  at 
this  Polytechnic  is  conducted  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  master  bakers 
and  the  polytechnic  authorities.  The  day  pupils  are,  for  the  most  part, 
sons  of  master  bakers;  the  evening  students  are  nearly  all  London  youths 
and  men,  and,  as  a  rule,  operatives  in  the  trade. 

.JJL 

The  need  for  skilled  men  has  compelled  a  leading  East  End  of 
London  organization,  the  Federation  of  Synagogues,  to  suggest  the 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  trade  school,  at  which  lads  will  be  grounded 
in  special  branches  of  the  tailoring  industry,  a  portion  of  the  tuition 
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being  devoted  to  general  subjects.  It  is  stated  that  the  leading  master 
tailors  of  the  East  End  are  in  sympathy  with  the  scheme,  and  that  they 
are  ready  to  find  good  posts  for  lads  who  can  show  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency. 

The  large  number  of  employers  which  attended  a  conference  called 
to  the  Mansion  House  recently  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  discuss  labor 
exchanges  and  juvenile  employment,  was  a  surprise.  Fully  a  thousand 
were  present.  Mr.  S.  Buxton,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  a 
Cabinet  Minister  gave  an  address  of  a  very  practical  nature,  which  was 
followed  by  a  most  interesting  discussion,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
there  were  19  advisory  committees  now  working  in  London  in  con- 
nection with  juvenile  labor  exchanges,  and  that  these  committees  had 
fairly  complete  knowledge,  or  could  get  it,  of  each  of  the  70,000  boys 
and  girls  who  left  the  London  elementary  schools  yearly. 

.AIL 

The  Wiltshire  Education  Committee  gives  great  attention  to  agricul- 
tural matters,  and  the  scope  of  its  operations  includes:  Assisted  dairy 
scholarships;  horticultural  instruction,  including  evening  gardens  and 
school  small-holdings ;  teachers'  summer  courses ;  practical  instruction  in 
rural  occupations  for  elementary  school  pupils ;  and  quite  a  host  of  other 
more  purely  technical  subjects. 

.JUL 

The  Hampshire  Education  Committee  is  about  to  remove  its  farm 
school  to  a  more  suitable  locality.  It  is  largely  attended  by  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  tenant  farmers  in  the  county.  Six  agricultural  scholar- 
ships are  offered,  tenable  during  the  winter  sessions ;  and  in  the  summer 
a  limited  number  of  dairy  scholarships  is  given. 

Arrangements  have  now  been  completed  for  the  establishment  in  the 
South  Wales  coalfield,  of  a  mining  school,  on  the  lines  of  the  famous 
Westphalian  school.  Forest  House,  Treforest,  has  been  acquired  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  work  is  to  begin  forthwith.  Several  of  the  leading 
colliery  companies  have  agreed  to  maintain  the  school,  which  will  train 
mine  managers,  under  managers,  surveyors,  and  electricians. 
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The  Need  of  Vocational  Schools  in  the  United  States.  By  Edwin  G.  Cooley. 
Published  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  437  Railway  Exchange,  4^x7^ 
in. ;    pp.   10. 

After  stating  in  some  detail  the  defects  in  our  existing  educational  system, 
this  statement  continues: 

"Aside  from  some  meager,  poorly  equipped  evening  schools,  we  are  doing 
almost  nothing  for  the  class  of  youth  mentioned  under  the  fourth  head — youth 
who  must  go  into  vocational  life  at  fourteen.  This  class  is  very  numerous  in 
our  modern  communities,  and  is  entitled  to  recognition  in  our  educational  schemes. 
We  are  providing  vocational  instruction  of  various  sorts  in  our  secondary  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities.  If  we  are  to  be  fair  to  all,  we  should  supplement 
these  schools  by  another  tv'pe  of  school  which,  like  the  others,  is  based  on  the 
training  given  in  the  elementary  school,  and  which  has  as  its  problem  the  direct 
training  for  vocational  life  of  the  youth  who  must  leave  the  ordinary  school  at 
fourteen 

"No  system  of  vocational  education  will  be  complete  that  does  not  include 
a  careful  study  of  the  vocations  of  a  community  open  to  youth 

"It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  education  for  every  position  in  life  should 
include  general  training,  should  aim  at  developing  the  man  as  well  as  the 
worker." 

The  report  closes  with  a  summary  that  contains  in  four  paragraphs  an  ex- 
cellent, condensed  statement  of  the  argument. 

Gardens  and  Their  Meaning.  By  Dora  Williams.  Ginn  and  Company, 
6x81/2  in.;  pp.  235;  price  $1.00. 

Here  is  a  book  so  bright,  sunshiny,  and  convincing  as  to  enthuse  the  most 
hardened  garden-skeptic.  The  reader  is  lured  from  page  to  page  by  the 
author's  happy  style  and  the  attractive  half-tones  of  lovely  children  in  their 
garden  surroundings;  but,  ere  many  chapters  are  passed,  one  awakes  to  the 
deeper  meaning  underlying  this  pleasant  talk  of  school  gardens.  We  hear  again 
and  again  the  keynote,  cooperation.  We  see  how  the  scientific  spirit  is  developed, 
and  we  are  ready  to  agree  with  the  author's  introduction  to  the  chapter  on 
"The  New  Agriculture"  which  reads:  "The  best  thing  school  gardening  does 
for  children  is  to  help  prepare  them  for  their  larger  life  in  the  world;  and 
gardening  will  have  accomplished  this  if  only  they  have  mastered  one  single 
lesson :  how  to  attack  a  simple  problem  in  scientific  fashion  and  work  it  out 
cooperatively." 

The  chief  value  of  the  book  lies  in  thus  pointing  out  the  possibilities  of  the 
subject  and  its  true  relation  to  the  school  and  to  society.  It  may  well  serve, 
however,  as  a  teacher's  guide,  as  it  gives  many  practical  details,  tables  and 
suggestions.  — V.   E.  Withey. 
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North  Bennett  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  Annual  Report,  1912. 
Alvin  E.  Dodd,  Director,  39  North  Bennett   Street,  Boston,     pp.   64. 

Of  the  varied  activities  described  in  this  report,  covering  many  phases  of 
social  service  work,  the  most  interesting  to  teachers  of  vocational  education  will 
be  the  pre-vocational  classes  to  which  a  large  number  of  pages  is  devoted.  Some 
valuable  side-lights  are  thrown  on  this  subject  from  the  experience  of  the  past 
year  at  the  school.  The  continuation  school  classes  are  a  late  development  as 
was  also  the  summer  normal  training  class.  Public  school  men  will  find  in 
this  report  many  suggestions  which  will  be  of  help  in  working  out  vocational 
educational  problems. 

Practical  Mechanics.  By  Sidney  H.  Wells.  Methuen  &  Co.,  London,  1907. 
7J4x5   in.,  220   pages. 

Several  months  ago  the  superintendent  of  an  American  trade  school  said  to 
us  that  he  believed  that  Americans  interested  in  developing  vocational  courses 
might  get  valuable  suggestions  from  some  of  the  English  books  that  have  been 
written  for  use  in  polytechnic  and  trade  schools.  This  is  one  such  book  that 
has  served  its  purpose  admirably,  we  are  told,  by  an  English  teacher  of  ex- 
perience. It  is  a  laboratory  hand-book  for  the  use  of  students.  Most  of  the 
apparatus  shown  in  the  illustrations  could  be  constructed  in  school  without 
serious  difficulties. 

RECEIVED. 

Strength  of  Materials.  By  Mansfield  Merriman.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New 
York,   1912.     7y2x5   in.,    169   pages,   price,   $1.00   net. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  text-book  for  secondary  technical  schools. 
It  does   not   require   the   use  of   the  calculus. 

A  Comparison  of  Urban  and  Rural  Common-School  Statistics.  By  Harlan 
Updegraff  and  William  R.  Hood.  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Bulletin  No.  21,  for  1912. 

Introduction  to  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  Agriculture.  By  Calvin  N. 
Kendall.     Department  of   Public   Instruction,   Trenton,    N.  J. 

An  Elementary  Course  on  Practical  .4pplied  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
By  Daniel  H.  Ogly.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London,  1911.  7Mx5'4  in.,  pp. 
134;   price,  90  cents. 

This  book  is  a  series  of  experiments  which  have  proven  satisfactory  in  the 
Royal  Technical  Institute  at  Salford.  It  combines  practical  instruction  with 
necessary  theoretical  explanations. 

The  Essentials  of  Physics.  By  George  Anthony  Hill.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston, 
1912.     71/2x5^4   in.,   pp.   344. 

This  is  a  text-book  on  elementary  physics  by  a  former  assistant  professor 
of   physics   at   Harvard   University. 
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Agricultural  education  in  rural  schools  is  re- 
ceiving attention  in  New  Jersey.  The  teaching 
of  the  subject  is  not  compulsory  in  the  state,  but 
State  Commissioner  Calvin  N.  Kendall  has  plan- 
ned a  course  of  study  for  schools  which  decide 
to  elect  teaching  the  subject.  The  outline  pre- 
sents suggestions  for  relating  the  proposed  in- 
struction to  all  phases  of  school  and  community 
work.  Dr.  Kendall  believes  with  many  others 
"that  some  of  the  various  farm  activities  can 
furnish  educational  material  that  will  serve  to 
train  young  people  in  clear  thinking,  in  initiative, 
in  self-reliance  and  other  fundamental  virtues." 

The  Franklin  School  in  Saint  Louis,  one  of 
the  city's  newest  schools,  is  organized  with  a 
special  aim — that  of  providing  pre-vocational  in- 
struction. Intensified  manual  training  is  begun 
in  the  third  grade,  the  boys  beginning  woodwork- 
ing, and  the  girls  sewing.  The  boys  advance 
from  woodworking  to  printing  and  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  they  print  a  school  paper.  The 
girls  are  taught  cooking  and   laundering. 

James  A.  Barr,  business  manager  of  the  Sierra 
Educational  Nev>s  and  secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Teachers  Association,  has  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  bureau  to  arrange  for  con- 
gresses, societies,  and  conventions  to  meet  in 
San  Francisco  in  1915,  in  connection  with  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.  Those 
who  know  of  Mr.  Barr's  work  as  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Stockton,  and  his  efficient  work  in 
organizing  all  the  teachers  of  the  state  into  one 
great  cooperating  body,  will  heartily  approve  of 
this   appointment. 

In  Logan  County,  Colorado,  the  county  com- 
missioni;rs  of  the  high  school  board  are  working 
together  to  extend  interest  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation. An  agriculturist  has  been  appointed  tj 
teach  in  the  county  high  schools,  and  an  exten- 
sion course  is  planned  with  which  this  teacher 
will  visit  various  parts  of  the  county. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  a 
recent  meeting  held  in  Peoria :  "Resolved  that 
the  Illinois  School  Masters'  Club  believes  we  are 
under  the  immediate  necessity  of  providing  ways 
and  means  of   establishing   vocational  educatior^ 


as  an  addition,  under  proper  supervisory  control, 
to  our  present  educational  program  and  course 
of  study." 

The  new  courses  in  agriculture  and  domestic 
science  at  the  Mondovi  high  school,  in  Wisconsin 
are  proving  very  interesting  to  the  students. 
Waupaca  high  school,  also,  reports  great  interest 
in  these  subjects.  The  agricultural  course  at 
Waupaca  extends  over  four  years.  Credit  is 
given  for  work  done  outside  of  school  in  gard:r- 
ing,  music,  telegraphy,  sewing,  photography,  etc. 

The  annual  Hampton  Institute  Negro  Farmers' 
Conference  was  attended  this  year  by  over  five 
hundred  farmers  and  homemakers.  At  this  con- 
ference the  exhibits,  addresses,  and  reports  ail 
showed  the  great  strides  that  have  been  made  in 
rural  life  improvement  in  Virginia,  and  inspired 
all  who  attended  to  put  forth  still  greater  effort 
in  the  same  direction.  Farm  demonstration  work 
was  shown  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  regenerating  rural  communities. 

C.  A.  Stebbins,  of  the  division  of  agricultural 
education  at  the  University  of  California,  has 
resigned  to  take  charge  of  similar  work  at  the 
Chicago  Normal  School.  F.  L.  Griffin  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  takes  Mr.  Stebbin's  place  at  Berkeley. 

Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  have  appointed 
special  supervisors  of  nature-study,  school  gar- 
dening, and  agriculture  in  elementary  schools.  In 
Los  Angeles,  C.  F.  Palmer  is  chief  supervisor 
with  six  assistants.  In  Pasadena,  Miss  Charlotte 
Hoak  is  the  supervisor  of  these  subjects. 

Columbia  University,  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  University 
of  Kansas,  and  the  University  of  Missouri  all 
have  schools  of  journalism.  Practical  work  such 
as  editing  and  publishing  school  papers,  practice 
work  on  local  newspapers,  and  work  as  news- 
correspondents  characterize  the  courses  at  these 
schools.  At  the  University  of  Missouri  a  regular 
daily  paper  is  published  by  the  journalism  de- 
partment. The  paper  is  self-supporting.  Thus 
there  is  being  developed  in  these  schools,  and 
others  of  the  same  type,  truly  vocational  courses, 
in   the  field  of  journalism. 


{Continued  on  p.  VI.) 
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BLUE  PRINTS 


BY 


Armstrong  &  Matteson 


DESIGNERS  OF 


Manual  Training  Models 

Detailed  working  drawings  in  the  blue  print  form,  plates  9x12 
inches,  of  practically  all  of  the  best  designed  models  in  wood-working 
for  manual  training  classes,  have  you  seen  them?  Every  drawing  is 
complete  in  detail  and  design,  and  as  nearly  full  size  as  space  will 
permit.  The  models  thus  detailed  are  the  most  practical  types  now 
in  general  use  where  manual  training  has  been  systematized. 


'1  ni8  picture  stiows  a  tew  ol  itie  moucls  exhibited  Dy  a  school  in  which  the  Armstrong  &  Matteson  tilue  fnnis 

are  used  exctusivelr. 

We  have  hundreds  of  designs  to  select  from,  and  you  will  be 
sure  to  find  what  you  want  among  them.  Send  for  a  free  sample  and 
further  information  regarding  our  blue  print  system,  We  want  you  to 
know  our  prints  before  you  pass  judgment.  If  we  can  make  them 
better  and  much  cheaper  than  you  can  make  them  or  have  them  made 
elsewhere,  we  deserve  your  patronage. 

ARiMSTRONG  &   MATTESON 

627  Mendota  Street  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 


BREVITIES 

(Continued  from  p.  IV.) 


At  the  Ghent  world's  exposition  in  1913  there 
will  be  a  number  of  international  congresses,  in- 
cluding one  of  teachers  of  domestic  science  and 
one  of  women  engaged  in  farming,  the  latter  in 
connection  with  a  general  congress  of  agricu.- 
turalists. 

Watertown,  Massachusetts,  has  evening  in- 
dustrial classes  this  winter,  organized  with  the 
assistance  of  the  state  board,  and  qualifying  for 
state  aid.  Two  classes  for  men  and  two  for 
women  have  been  arranged,  the  membership  of 
each  class  being  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
people  engaged  in  the  industries.  The  aim  is 
to  help  them  develop  greater  efficiency  in  their 
occupation. 

The  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture  is  occu- 
pying much  of  the  attention  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Education  Department  at  the  present  time. 
Arrangements  are  being  perfected  at  the  five 
state  normal  schools  at  Winona,  St.  Cloud,  Man- 
kato,  Moorhead,  and  Duluth,  for  training  ele- 
mentary teachers  in  the  elements  of  the  subject. 
Teachers  for  secondary  courses  in  agriculture  are 
being  trained  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
in  a  special  department. 

The  Milwaukee  system  of  continuation  schools 
embraces  four  kinds  of  classes.  There  is  the 
school  for  apprentices  over  sixteen.  They  attend 
five  hours  a  week  as  required  by  law.  Sixty  ap- 
prentices are  in  attendance.  Second  is  the  school 
for  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  who 
likewise  attend  five  hours  a  week  during  employ- 
ment. Then  there  is  a  class  for  children  tempo- 
rarily unemployed  which  will  continue  all  day. 
These  last  two  types  are  not  yet  fully  organized. 
The  evening  school  for  adults  who  are  employed 
completes   the  system. 

Miss  Helen  R.  Clark  succeeds  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hess  who  recently  resigned  as  head  of  the  girls' 
department  of  the  New  Britain  Trade  School. 
Miss  Clark  has  arranged  for  a  weekly  sale  of 
articles  made  in  the  department,  the  proceeds 
going  to  cover  the  expense  of  materials  for  the 
department. 

( Continued 


A  traveling  school  of  domestic  science  has 
been  instituted  in  the  department  of  Yonne, 
France.  The  school  will  make  a  stay  of  three 
months  in  any  commune  where  an  attendance  of 
fifteen  is  guaranteed.  Similar  itinerant  schools 
for  domestic  science  exist  in  Ireland. 

Iowa's  system  of  collegiate  education  has  been 
reorganized.  Considerable  duplication  of  effort 
has  existed  which  the  state  board  considered 
detrimental.  As  reorganized  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Ames  will  continue  the  work 
of  the  department  of  engineering  while  that  de- 
partment will  be  dropped  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Iowa  City.  The  school  of  home 
economics  will  be  transferred  from  Ames  to  the 
State  University.  The  State  Normal  School  at 
Cedar  Falls  has  been  doing  advanced  college 
work.  The  work  in  preparation  of  teachers  of 
secondary  and  college  grade  will  be  transferred 
to  the  State  University,  and  the  Normal  Schoo' 
will  concentrate  on  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the    elementary    and    rural    schools. 

The  State  Board  also  plans  to  develop  in  con- 
nection with  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ames 
a    trade   school   system,   which   will   make   it  pos 
sible  for  young  men  to  secure   a  vocational  edu 
cation  in  a  short  time  and  without  being  obligen 
to  meet  the  usual  college  entrance  requirements. 

Conferences  between  the  school  officials  and 
representatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
New  York  City  give  convincing  evidence  of  the 
interest  being  taken  by  industry  in  the  public 
schools.  The  November  conference  covered  ques- 
tions regarding  instruction  in  business  and  in- 
dustrial pursuits   in  the  evening  schools. 

Edward  F.  Worst,  former  superintendent  of 
the  Joliet,  Illinois,  schools,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  vocational  education  in  the  Chicago 
schools. 

The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  of  Boston,  is  holding  a  series  of  Thursday 
afternoon  conferences,  each  conference  being  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  some  one  vocation.  At 
the  close  of  the  programs  opportunity  is  given 
for  those  present  to  ask  questions. 
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Manual  Arts  Instructors 

EVERYWHERE  ENDORSE 

JOHNSON'S 
WOOD    FINISHES 

WILL  YOU  TRY  THEM 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE? 

NSTRUCTORS  and  their  students  of  all  ages  have  greater  suc- 
cess in  finishing  their  models  with  Johnson's  Wood  Finishes 

than  with  any  other  materials  obtainable.     We  have  the  proof  in  letters  from 
leading  schools  everywhere.     Lei  us  convince  you  at  our  expense. 

Don't  spoil  models  with  ordinary  stain,  which  gives  only  a  surface  coating  and  hides  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  wood.  Use  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  which  is  more  easily  and  quickly  applied  and  sinks 
deep  into  the  wood,  and  brings  out  the  grain  to  the  best  advantage. 

JOHNSON'S  WOOD  DYE 


I 


is  made  in  15  attractive  shades  as  follows: 


A'o.  126  Light  Oak 
No.  123  Dark  Oak 
No.  130  Wtathrred  Oak 
No.  no  Boz  Oak 


No.  128  Light  Mahogany 
No.  129  Dark  Mahogany 
No.  172  Flemish  Oak 
No.  132  Grren  IVeathered  Oak 


No.  121  Moss  Gran  No.  120  Fumed  Oak 

No.  122  Forest  Green  No.  125  Mission  Oak 

No.  HO  Early  English  No.  131  Brown  IVealhered  Oak 

No.  178  Brown  Flemish  Oak 


Johnson's  Wood  Dye  dries  in  a  few  minutes,  leaving  a  beautiful  surface  for 
a  bright  or  dull  finish.      For  a  rich,  subdued,   permanent  finish  that  will 
not  mar  or  show  scratches,  use  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax.     For  a  bright, 
glossy  finish,  superior  to  anything  varnish  or  shellac  can  produce, 
use  Johnson's  Under-Lac.     It  is  more  easily  applied  than  varnis 
or  shellac.     Your  youngest  pupils  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
spreading  it  smoothly  and  evenly. 

Write   for   Samples,    Panels   and 
Instruction   Book — ALL   FREE 

Let  us  send  rou  panels  of  tne  wood^  you  use  in  rour 
department,  showina  results  that  only  Johnson's  Wooa 
Finishes  can  produce.  We  will  >..:nd  a  copy  of  our  Free 
Instruction  Book,  No.  V.  E.  1  on  Wood  Finishes  for 
Manual  Arts.  Write  us  now  for  Panels  and  Book  and  Free 
Samples  of  Wood  Dye,  Prepared  Wax  and  Under-Lac. 

ADDRESS 


S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 


RACINE,  WISCONSIN 

'The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities" 
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BREVITIES 


L.  L.  Summers  has  resigned  his  position  at  the 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  Normal  School,  and  will 
spend  two  years  in  studying  industrial  conditions 
in  Germany  as  well  as  German  methods  for 
teaching  the  trades  and  industries.  Mr.  Summers 
will  do  research  work  for  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  and  for  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Public  Affairs. 


{Continued  from  p.  VI.) 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  has  open- 
ed a  business  school  at  Dubuque,  Iowa.  The 
course  of  study  covers  six  months  of  time.  The 
tuition  fee  will  be  refunded  to  students  after  they 
have  been  in  the  service  of  the  road  one  year. 
Prominent  officials  of  the  company  will  give 
lectures  to  the  students  at  intervals. 


A  section  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  will 
go  on  a  tour  again  this  year.  The  traveling 
University,  consisting  of  faculty,  students  and 
equipment,  spends  a  week  at  each  place.  Each 
day's  session  is  devoted  to  a  special  topic  with 
lectures  and  demonstrations.  In  the  evening  the 
instruction  takes  the  form  of  a  popular  illustrated 
lecture  or  an  entertainment.  The  topics  treated 
in  the  daily  sessions  are  along  the  lines  of  health, 
farming,  social  life,  rural  betterment,  industrial 
education,  and  other  vital  problems  of  the  pres- 
ent. 

Buffalo,  New  York,  has  decided  to  establish  a 
vocational  school  for  girls.  The  first  step  is  very 
properly  a  survey  of  those  industries  in  Buffalo 
which  employ  girls  and  women  in  large  numbers. 
The  results  of  this  survey  will  determine  the 
curriculum  of  the  new  school.  Salesmanship  will 
be  one  course,  without  question. 

The  newly  organized  evening  industrial  school 
at  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  offers  instruction  in 
commercial  work,  mechanical  drawing,  wood- 
working, electricity,  telegraphy,  English,  and 
domestic  science.  Thomas  J.  Sutherland  is  the 
director. 


The  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor  intends 
to  present  to  the  State  Legislature  the  question  of 
raising  the  compulsory  school  attendance  lim'.t 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  as  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  effective  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Miss  Harriet  Russell,  of  Muncie,  Indiana,  has 
been  elected  to  the  position  of  director  of  the 
continuation  and  industrial  school  work  for  girls 
at  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

The  booklets  for  use  at  the  New  York  State 
Teachers'  Association  were  arranged,  printed, 
and  bound  by  the  pupils  of  the  vocational  schools 
of  Buffalo. 

Mayor  Gaynor  of  New  York  City,  thinks  that 
the  majority  of  school  children  should  be  taught 
things  that  will  help  them  in  earning  a  living, 
and  that  the  city  should  teach  them  trades,  says 
the  New  York  Times.  President  Humphreys  of 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  also  says  in  the 
Times  that  primarily  the  schools  should  be  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  those  who  must  go  out 
into  the  world  early  in  life  to  earn  a  living  with 
hands  as  well  as  heads. 


The  Rochester  Evening  Shop  School  has  a 
course  in  constructive  carpentry  which  is  prov- 
ing popular  with  carpenters  employed  during  the 
day.  Thirty-five  have  enrolled  and  more  are 
coming  every  evening.  The  school  is  also  trying 
the  short  unit  course  system  which  has  proved 
so  helpful  in  the  New  York  evening  schools. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  has  a  commission  in- 
vestigating the  city's  needs  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. 


The  University  of  Illinois,  Department  of 
Household  Science,  will  hold  a  school  for  house- 
keepers from  January  13-24.  Any  woman  inter- 
ested may  attend  without  fees  and  without  en- 
trance requirements.  Lectures  on  very  practical 
subjects  connected  with  fvery  phase  of  home 
work  are  combined  with  demonstrations  of 
methods  in  a  program  rich  in  suggestions  for 
homemakers. 

Extension  courses  are  offered  in  this  depart- 
ment from  January  27  to  March  4. 


(Continued  on  p.  X.) 
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BENCHES,  RAPID  ACTING  VISES 


Our  new  plant  for  the  exclusive  production  of  the  above 
appliances  at  Muskegon,  Michigan,  covers  two  and  a  half  acres 
and  combines  our  original  Chicago  equipment  with  that  of  the 
former  Atlas  Parlor  Furniture  Co.  The  combination  has  enabled 
us  to  more  than  treble  our  output,  to  develop  in  our  products  not 
only  the  indestructible  qualities  essential  to  this  class  of  furniture, 
but  to  incorporate  into  our  construction  exceptionally  artistic  de- 
signs and  a  grade  of  finish  never  heretofore  expected  in  this  class 
of  furniture.  We  make  styles  and  sizes  to  meet  all  requirements 
and  pocket-books  and  ship  samples  on  terms  that  are  most  ad- 
vantageous to  prospective  buyers.  Write  for  our  catalogs  and 
permit  us  to  quote  you  on  your  requirements. 


E.  H.  SHELDON  &  CO. 


182  NIMS  STREET 


MUSKEGON,  MICH. 


IX 


The  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  be- 
lieves, from  the  results  of  its  work,  that  farm 
life  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  tendency  of  city 
tenement  children  to  grow  up  into  vagrants  and 
gangsters.  Many  immigrants  however  refuse  to 
live  on  the  farms.  For  them  industrial  educa- 
tion is  the  great  hope  in  developing  them  into 
useful  citizens. 

An  Industrial  Missionary  Association  has  been 
formed  among  mission  workers  in  India.  It  is 
inter-denominational  and  has  for  its  purpose  the 
uniting  into  a  strong  organization  all  missionaries 
who  believe  in  industrial  work.  The  Associa- 
tion is  making  definite  and  extended  study  of 
the  needs  and  possibilities  of  industrial  work 
in  India.  The  leaders  feel  that  effort  shoull 
be  concentrated  on  the  industrial  phase  of  edu- 
cational work  for  both  economic  and  social  rea- 
sons. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  has  been  observed 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  School  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  is  that  many  city  boys  who  have  never 
been  on  a  farm  in  their  lives  are  turning  their 
attention  to  farming  as  a  profession  and  are  com- 
ing to  the  college  for  preparation  in  their  life 
work.  Many  young  men  who  have  the  funds 
for  a  college  education  but  who  feel  little  interest 
in  law,  medicine,  or  business,  may  find  in  scien- 
tific farming  their  true  vocation. 

A  cooperative  course  is  maintained  at  the 
Columbus  Trade  School.  Only  such  boys  as 
show  decided  ability  to  "make  good"  are  allow- 
ed to  enter  this  course. 

Washington,  D.  C,  now  has  a  third  vocational 
school.  The  new  school  is  for  colored  pupils  and 
teaches  carpentry,  household  management,  dress- 
making, and  millinery.  The  school  will  open 
classes  for  young  men  and  women  as  well  as 
children. 

Classes  in  industrial  education  were  opened  in 
the  Collegiate  Institute,  of  Brantford,  Ontario, 
in  October. 

The  high  school  at  Princeton,  Wisconsin,  has 
new  courses  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science. 


BREVITIES 

(Continued  from  p.  Fill.) 

Agriculture  was  placed  in  the  course  of  study 
for  this  year  at  St.  Croix,  Wisconsin. 


Buildings  to  house  departments  of  home 
economics  and  poultry  husbandry  are  in  process 
of  erection  at  Cornell   University. 

Children's  fairs  are  a  feature  of  Oregon  Edu- 
cational life.  At  these  fairs  all  of  the  school 
work  is  exhibited  and  home-grown  agricultural 
products  and  cooking  done  by  the  children. 
Premiums  add  to  the  interest  of  the  children  in 
getting   ready  for  these   annual  events. 

The  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  Industrial 
School  has  an  enrolment  of  920  in  its  evening 
classes.  Including  the  day  classes  the  total  regis- 
tration in  round  numbers  is  1050,  as  compared 
with  the  1911  total  of  724. 

The  agricultural,  technical  and  trade  schools 
of  this  country  are  being  investigated  by  Costa 
Rica. 

New  Brighton,  New  York,  has  a  vocational 
course  in  the  Curtis  High  School.  Dr.  A.  J. 
Grout  is  director  of  the  new  course. 

Talks  and  discussions  on  vocational  guidance 
topics  are  being  given  for  the  pupils  of  the  up- 
per grades  of  the  Brownville  district  in  New 
York.  A  club  of  pupils  who  have  left  or  are 
about  to  leave  school  is  being  formed.  More 
intensive  study  of  industrial  opportunities  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  club. 

Elmira,  New  York,  has  established  a  plan  jf 
vocational  education  which  begins  with  manual 
arts  work  in  the  grades  and  continues  thru  a 
separate  elementary  vocational  school  and  also 
thru  two  and  four  year  vocational  courses  in  the 
high  school  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

Of  the  new  teachers  at  Hampton  Institute, 
Virginia,  two  enter  the  work  direct  from  business 
life,  George  W.  Jansen,  who  assists  in  the  black- 
smith shop,  and  Adolphus  Swartz,  assistant  in 
the  tailor  shop.  John  E.  Lowry  is  a  new  teacher 
in  the  shoe  and   harness  shops. 


{Continued  on  p.  XIV.) 
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A  woN^DERFUL   ELLIPSOGRAPH  and  DIVIDER  ^^'^ikuu:™^ 

Draftsmen,  Pattern-makers,  Ship-Joiners,  etc.,  can  now  obtain  an  instrument  which  will  draw 
an  eclipse  of  any  given  major  or  minor  axis,  just  as  readily  as  an  ordinary  compass  will  draw 
a  circle.  For  Carpenters,  Builders  and  Contractors  its  use  is  a  necessity  for  saving  time  and 
doing  perfect  work. 

Illustration  shows  the  tool  and  a  few  of  the  curves  obtained  with  the  KELLEY 
Ellipsograph,  It  is  the  acme  of  simplicity  in  operation  and  is  absolutely  reliable  in 
results.  It  can  be  adjusted  lor  any  eclipse  or  curve  in  a  few  seconds  and  is  readily 
understood  by  anyone.     Price  Complete  $3.00 

We  positively  gaurantee  satisfaction.  Send  $3.00  for  this  unique  instru- 
ment, and  we  will  send  one  by  return  mail  and  pay  charges.  It  will  pay  for  it- 
self in  a  saving  of  time,  labor  and  worry.  Call  on  dealer  or  send  for  free  catalog. 

Manufactured  by  J.  T.  KELLEY,  West  Rush,  N.  Y. 

Carriad  in  Stock  by  A.  F.  BROMBACHER  &  CO.,  New  York  Agents 

29  and  31  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Over  50,000  in 
use -not  one  has 
been  returned 


Isn't  that 
evidence   of   the 
quality  of  Richards- 
Wilcox  Rapid  Acting 

Vises? 

We  want  you  to  see 
one  of  these  mechan- 
ically perfect  vises — want  you  to   test  it  right   in  your 
own  school — want  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  far  superior  to 
any  other  Vise  on  the  market. 

That's  why  we  are  willing  to  send  you  one  on  trial  free  of  charge. 

You  will  like  the  manner    in   which   the  Phosphor  Bronze  Nut,   that  engages 
the  entire  circumference  and  operates  the  entire  length  of  the  screw,  is  released 
by  a  slight  reverse  movement  of  the  handle. 
You'll  be  pleased  with  the  way  the  nut  locks  and  holds  the  screw  in  position 
when   pressure   is   applied.       And  you  certainly  will   be   delighted  with  the 
sharp   pitched   threads,    cut   four  to    an   inch,    that   give    Richards-Wilcox 
Rapid  Acting  Vises  twice  the  pressure  of  vises  equipped  with  "double 
thread"  screws. 

Why  not  write  for  our  Vise  and  Manual  Training  Bench  Cat- 


a\OHAROs. 

^0  r,Anr 


alogue  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  free 
trial  offer? 

Richards-Wilcox  Mfg.  Co. 

122  Third  Street,   Aurora,  III. 


WITH  THIS  LITTL[  TWO  POUND  "ll[D  DEVIL" 

(latrnP  MITRE  BOX 

V'Mi  can  cut  any  width,  depth,  or  length  of  mitre,  and  you  can  do  it  any 
place  and  with  ANY  SAW.  The  "Red  Devil"  Mitre  Box  is  all  metal.  It's 
compact,  complete  and  always  ready.  No  extra  parts,  guides.  Kauges  or  ad- 
justments rcrjuircd.  It's  all  here  in  one  piece,  and  you  can  put  i'  in  your 
tool  chest  as  it  folds  up.  Over  125,000  have  been  sold.  You  should  own  a 
"Red  Devil"  Mitre  Box  in  preference  to  any  other.  Your  local  hardware 
man  has  it.  Ask  for  the  "Red  Devil"  and  accept  no  substitute.  But  if  you 
can't  get  it  locally,  send  us  $2.00  and  one  only  will  be  sent  prepaid.  Try 
your  local  dealer  first, 

SMITH  &  HEMENWAY  CO. 

151  CHAMBERS  ST.  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


$2.00 

EVERYWHERE 


'WV.    ^tAKR   OVF.R   ,1.nno   DIFFFRENT    kinds.   STYLFS    ANT)   SIZES   OF   "RED    DEVIL"   TOOLS) 
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The  compactness,  ease  of  adjustment,  and  accuracy  of  graduation  com- 
bine to  make  tfie  METAL  GAUGE  attractive  for  all  classes  of  work. 

Nos.  90,  97  and  197  are  MARKING  GAUGES  onlv.  having  but  one 
bar.  Nos.  91,  98  and  198  are  MARKING  and  MORTISE  GAUGES 
having  double  bars. 

The  bars  in  all  numbers  are  six  and  one-half  inches  long  and  graduated 
in  sixteenths  of  inches  for  five  inches. 

The  narrow  gauging  face  on  the  metal  heads  is  very  convenient  in 
many  instances. 

The  roller  cutters  on  Nos.  97,  98,  197  and  198  enable  the  user  to  scratch 
a  fine  line  across  the  grain  and  over  knotty  places  in  the  wood  without  splin- 
tering. 

The  rosewood  head  on  Nos.  197  and  198  make  them  very  attractive  to 
many.  Both  sides  of  the  head  are  protected  by  brass  face  plates  to  prevent 
wear. 

The  metal  parts  of  all  numbers  are  heavily  nickel  plated  and  highly  polished. 


"New  Britain.Conn.U.SA. 
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TOOLS  AND  BENCHES 


FOR  MANUAL  TRAINING,  INDIVIDUAL 
OR  INSTITUTIONAL  USE 


Illustration  shows  our  Outfit  No.  25, 
with  Bench  and  27  high  grade  tools. 
While  designed  primarily  for  Manual 
Training,  is  also  a  most  excellent  set  for 
general  use. 

We  have  a  225-page  Catalog  of  Tools 
and  Benches  which  we  will  send  upon 
request  to  those  interested.  Ask  for 
Catalog  No.   3080. 


HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 
4th  AVE.  AND  13th  STREET  NcW  Yofk,    SillCe     1848 
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For  Over  Thirty  Years 

We  have  catered  to  the  needs  of  teachers 
and  schools. 

OUR  CATALOGS 

Teachers'  Catalog: 

Methods,  Aids,  Helps,  Outlines,  Supplemen- 
tary Reading,  Reference  Works,  "Graded 
Drawing  Books,"  Etc. 

Entertainment  Catalog: 

Plays,  Drills,  Dances,  Games  and  all  acces- 
sories for  Amateur  Theatricals. 

School  Supplies  and  Furniture  Catalog: 

Maps,  Globes,  Chairs,  Desks,  Clocks,  Book- 
cases, Paper,  Ink,  Etc. 

Industrial  and  Art  Material  Catalog: 

Looms,  Yarns,  Clay,  Reeds,  Raffia,  Book- 
binding Material,  Etc. 

A.  FLANAGAN  COMPANY 

Educational  Publishers  and  School  Furnishers 

CHICAGO 


o 


o 


SELF-SETTING  PLANE 


THE   BEST   13  TBE  CHElPESt 

N«nfi  Chup  bot  the  Best 


Sold  by  Hammacher.  Schlcmmer  Co.,  N.  Y.  Supplee  Hdw. 
Co.,  W.  P.  Walter's  Sons,  Phila.  Orr  &  Lockett,  Chicafo, 
Hoffman  Hdw.  Co.,  Los  Anjreles,  and  by  others _elsewhere. 

See    Adv. 
in     Manual 

Trainini;  All  Want  the  Best 

MaKazine    ^ut 
or  write  for 
particulars, 
our  ONE  DOL. 
UR  (S1.W) 
CERTIFiaiE 
and  a  car- 
penters' 
hard  toueh 
pencil  free. 


GAGE  TOOL  CO. 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


BREVITIES 

(Continued  from  p.  VIII) 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  has  opened  a  girls'  indus- 
trial school.  The  school  was  organized  by 
prominent  women  of  the  city. 

Frank  L.  Glynn,  superintendent  of  the  State 
Trade  School  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  has 
returned  from  his  European  tour  of  investigation. 

William  H.  Dooley  has  accepted  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  new  Fall  River  industrial  school. 
Mr.  Dooley  goes  to  Fall  River  from  Lowell, 
Massachusetts. 

Classes  in  electricity,  gas  engine  practice, 
printing,  and  agriculture  were  established  in 
January  in  the  Central  High  School  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  in  response  to  demand.  Another 
improvement  is  opening  high  school  classes  to 
outsiders  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

A  vocational  guidance  bureau  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Buffalo  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  bureau  will  have  a  salaried  head.  Eli  W. 
Weaver  of  the  Brooklyn,  New  York,  schools  has 
been  offered  the  position.  Work  of  investigation, 
guidance,  and  placement,  with  other  phases  of 
the  work  of  such  a  bureau,  will  be  begun  on  a 
large  scale,  sufficient  funds  having  been  sub- 
scribed  to   do   the   work  well. 

The  annual  exhibit  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Art  Society  will  be  shown  in  St.  Paul  the  first 
week  in  March,  in  Minneapolis  the  last  week 
in  March,  and  in  Owatonna  in  April.  The 
Society  was  created  by  the  Minnesota  legislature, 
and  is  supported  by  state  funds,  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  line  and  in- 
dustrial arts.  An  interesting  feature  of  this 
year's  program  is  an  architectural  competition 
for  a  model  farm  home  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  farmers  of  Minnesota. 


The  Thurston 
Teachers'  Agency 

Anna  M.  Thurston,  Mffr. 
E.  R.  Nichols.  Ass't  Mgr. 


Finds  positions  for  teachers 
Finds  teachers  for  positions 

Personally  recommends  teachers 

Established  18  Years 

623  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Manual  Training  Teachers  Wanted! 

We  make  a  specialty  of  placing  Manual  Training  Teachers  in  twenty  states.     Let  us  promote 
you.     REGISTRATION  FREE! 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


328  Empire  Bldg. 


Wm.  Ruffer,  A.  B.,  Manager 


Department  M.   T..  Denver,  Colo. 
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Your  Future  Depends  Largely 

on  the  knowledge  gained  by  your  pupils. 

Mechanical  Drawing  is  the  basis  and  foundation  of 
Technical  and  Evening  School  Work. 


To  teach  pupils  how  to  make  a  mechanical  drawing 
To  understand  it  and  the  principles  involved — 
To  make  working  drawings  and  read  them — 
To  solve  problems  in  machine  design 

Means  Success  to  the   Teacher  and  Pupil. 


A  course  of  study  in  these  subjects  to  be  successful  must  be 

practical. 

It  requires  men  of  broad  experience  in  the  Drafting  Room  and 
Machine  Shop  combined  with  scientific  teaching  ability  to  write 
practical  books. 

We  submit  the  following  well  known  and  widely  used  books 
prepared  by  men  of  reputation  in  their  respective  vocations: 

APPiiED  mmm  drawing 

By  Mathewsox  and  Stewart 

SHOP  ilATHElTICS 

By  E.  E.  HoLTON  ' 

PERSPECTIVE  SKETCHING  irom  IRKING  DRAWINGS 

By  Frank  E.  Mathewson 

NOTES  lor  EORGE  SHOP  PRACTICE 

By  LlTTLEHELD 

Any  or  all  of  these  books  sent  on  APPROVAL  postpaid 
for  10  days  examination. 

The  Taylor-Holden  Company  Publisher. 

SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

Agricultural  Education  in  Alberta,  J.  McCaig,  The  School,  December,  p. 
249. 

The  Billion  Dollar  Hen,  A.  A.  Coult,  Technical  World  Magazine,  February, 
p.  630.  * 

The  Child's  Garden,  Ellen  Eddy  Shaw,  The  Garden  Magazine,  February, 
p.  24.  * 

Constructive  Investigation  and  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin, 
John  R.   Commons,  Survey,  January  4,  p.  440. 

Control  of  German  Industrial  Schools,  F.  W.  Roman,  Elementary  Teacher, 
February,  p.  269. 

Does  Vocational  Training  Fail  to  Build  Character,  or  Create  a  Conscious 
Citizenship?,  Raymond  Riordon,   Craftsman,  January,   p.  449. 

Eighty  Acres  and  "Bondage",  Walter  A.  Dyer,  Craftsman,  February,  p.  535. 

The  Farmer  and  Finance,  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Atlantic,  February,  p.   170. 

Fifty  Years  of  Negro  Progress,  Monroe  N.  Work,  Southern  Workman, 
January,   p.   9. 

First  Step  Toward  the  Vegetable  Garden,  House  and  Garden,  February,  p. 
122.  * 

Germany's  Industrial  Policy  Contrasted  with  American  Tendencies,  Francz 
Erich  Junge-Hermsdorf,   The  Engineering  Magazine,  February,   p.   680. 

German  Schools,  III,  George  Koeppel,  Elementary  Teacher,  February,  p.  287. 

Guilds  of  Woodworkers  in  the  Middle  Ages,   Wood  Craft,  January,   p.   111. 

The  Hampton  Farmers'  Conference,  William  A.  Aery,  Southern  IForkman, 
January,  p.  49. 

How  the  Public  School  Can  Make  Good — An  Hour-and-a-half  School  Day, 
Ella  Frances  Lynch,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  February,   p.  7. 

The  Hundred  Per  Cent  Garden,  F.  F.  Rockwell,  House  and  Garden,  Febru- 
ary, p.   116.  * 

The  Indoor  Garden,  Clarence  Moores  Weed,  House  Beautiful,  February,  p. 
XXVI.  * 

Industrial  Education  in  Wisconsin,  Lewis  H.  Wood,  Furniture  Manufacturer 
and  Artisan,  December,  p.   591. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Commission,  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  Survey,  December 
28,  p.  385. 

Industrial   Research,  Robert   Kennedy  Duncan,   Harpers,  Februray,   p.   385. 

Is  an  Organized  Country  Life  Movement  Possible?,  George  F.  Wells, 
Survey,  January  4,   p.  449.  * 

Labor  Laws  for  Women,  Josephine  Goldmark,  Survey,  January  25,  p.  552.  * 

The  Little  Farm,   The  Garden  Magazine,  February,  p.  25.  * 

The  Little  Leader,  Fred  Brush,  M.  D.,  Education,  February,  p.  352. 

The  New  Agriculture,  Edward  A.  Rumely,   Cassiers',  November,   p.   393.  * 

The  New  Industrial  Day,  W.  C.  Redfield,  a  review.  Furniture  Manufacturer 
and  Artisan,  January,  p.  12. 

*  Illustrated. 
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Let  Us  Send  You  This  Rapid  Act- 
ing Vise  on  Trial  Free  of  Charge 

It  will  not  cost  you  a  cent  to  try  the  improved 
Richkrds-Wilcox  Rapid  Acting  Vise. 

For  we  will  gladly  send  you  one  on  trial  free  of 
charge  just  to  convince  you  that  it  is  far  better  than 
any  Rapid  Acting  Vise  you  ever  saw  before.  That's 
a  fair  proposition,  isn't  it? 

Then  why  not  accept  it? 

Why  not  let  ut  prove  the  claim  that  "no  other 
Rapid  Acting  Vise  boasti  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  Richards-Wilcox?" 

Why  not  put  one  right  in  your  school's  work  room 
and  see  how  nicely  it  operates— How  the  phosphor 
Bronze  Nut  that  engages  the  entire  circumference 
and  operates  the  full  length  of  the  screw,  is  instantly 
released  by  a  slight  reverse  movement  of  the  handle 
—How  the  nut  locks  and  holds  the  screw  in  position 
when  pressure  is  applied — How  the  sharp  pitched 
threads,  cut  four  to  an  inch,  give  the  Richards- 
Wilcox  Rapid  Acting  Vise  twice_the  pressure  of 
vises  equipped  with  ordinary  "double  thread" 
screws.  Why  not  give  it  a  trial  at  our  risk  and 
expense. 

May  we  send  you  eur  latest  Vise  and  Manual 
Training  Bench  Catalogue,  and  tell  you  more  about 
the  free  trial  offer? 


RICHARDS-WILCOX  MFG.  CO. 

122  Third  Street  AURORA.  ILL. 


NO  PAWLS.  RACKS 
OR  TRIGGERS  TO 
BREAK  OR  WEAR 


Inslructors  ol  ilanoal  Training 
finil  "BERLIN  QilALITY"  HelptuI 

Superintendents,  Foremen  and  Ma- 
chine Operators,  of  the  most  up-to-date 
woodworking  plants,  are  regular  contribu- 
tors to  "Berlin  Quality"  —  the  most 
widely  read  woodworking  magazine. 

Their  practical  articles  on  the  methods 
they  employ,  the  equipment  they  use  and 
how  they  get  the  best  results  from  that 
equipment,  are  intensely  valuable  to  all 
interested  in  woodworking.  Numerous 
photographic  reproductions  make  the  text 
matter  clear  and  easily  understood. 

Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  "Berlin 
Quality" — it's  yours  for  the  asking. 

Address:  Publicity  Bureau. 


THE  BERLIIN  MACHINE  WORKS, 


LARGEST      MANUFACTURERS 
CANADIAN  PLAINT  :        : 


BELOIT,  WIS. 

OF      WOOD      WORKIfNO      MACHINERY      IN      THE      WORLD 
::::::::::        HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 
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INDEX  TO  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE— Continued. 

Practical  Home  Economics — How  Housewives  Waste  Money,  Mrs.  Julian 
Heath,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  February,  p.  73. 

Progressive  High  School  Reorganization,  Ransom  A.  Makie,  Education, 
February,  p.  337. 

Reindeer  Progress  in  Alaska,  Lillian  E.  Zeh,  American  Forestry,  January, 
p.  9.  * 

Simple  Rules  for  Estimating  the  Cost  of  Building,  George  E.  Walsh,  House 
Beautiful,  February,  p.   95. 

Showing  Employees  How  to  Work — Making  Boys  into  Workmen,  L.  J. 
Thomas  and  C.   H.  Denison,  Factory,  February,   p.   147.  * 

Soacing  in  Lettering,   W.   E.   Stevens,   Inland  Printer,   December,   p.   382.  • 

The  Status  and  Vocation  of  Our  Colored  People,  George  B.  Foster,  Survey, 
February    1,    p.    567. 

A  Study  Course  in  Advertizing,  Lesson  X,  Inland  Printer,  February,  p.  694. 

Studies  in  Vocational  Guidance,  I,  E.  E.  Lewis,  School  and  Home  Education, 
December,  p.  135. 

A  Successful  Summer  Home  Garden,  Lincoln  Cromwell,  The  Garden 
Magazine,  February,  p.  21.  * 

Summary  of  a  Study  of  Instruction  in  Agriculture  in  Rural  Elementary 
Schools,  B.  M.  Davis,  Nature  Study  Review,  January,  p.  2. 

The  Training  of  the  Industrial  Teacher,  Arland  D.  Weeks,  Education, 
February,  p.  375. 

Training  Women  for  a  New  Civilization,   Craftsman,  February,   p.  553. 

A  Vegetable  Planting  Table  for  Southern  Gardens,  Thos.  J.  Steed,  Garden 
Magazine,  January,   p.   245. 

•  Illustrated. 
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JUSTIN  SMITH   MORRILL. 
[see  editorial] 


VOLUME  II  NUMBER  5 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


MAY,  1913 


WENTWORTH  INSTITUTE. 
William  T.  Bawden. 

MANY  years  ago  Arioch  Wentworth,  a  poor  New  Hampshire 
boy,  without  knowledge  of  a  trade  and  without  much  edu- 
cation, came  to  Boston  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  He 
had  a  hard  time  of  it,  but  he  was  successful  and  worked  his  way  up. 
Because  of  the  diflficulties  that  he  had  to  meet  and  overcome  in  the 
process  himself  he  always  took  a  keen  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
struggles  of  other  young  workingmem. 

In  time  he  became  possessed  of  extensive  marble  quarries,  and 
when  the  fashion  of  marble-topped  furniture  came  in  he  was  shrewd 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  popular  demand  and  developed  a 
prosperous  business.  He  lived  until  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  so 
that  what  was  a  modest  fortune  at  sixty  became  a  large  one  before  he 
died.  In  his  business  organization  he  had  a  well  developed  system 
of  apprenticeship,  and  during  his  career  he  made  partners  of  several 
of  those  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  him. 

As  he  had  been  deprived  of  an  industrial  training  in  a  school, 
he  resolved  to  make  education  of  that  kind  possible  for  others,  and 
when  he  died,  in  1903,  he  left  a  considerable  part  of  his  large  fortune 
for  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  an  institute. 

In  contrast  with  the  attitude  of  the  founders  of  some  other  in- 
stitutions, Mr.  Wentworth  did  not  attempt  to  define  the  lines  of 
development  or  the  policies  of  administration,  but  left  the  trustees 
practically  free  agents.  The  will  simply  states  that  the  endowment  is 
"for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  education  in  the  mechanical  arts". 

Wentworth  Institute  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts on  April  5,   1904,  and   for  several  years  the  Board  of  Directors 
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carried   on   an   investigation   to  determine  what   type  of   institution   to 
develop,   and   where   it  could   he  most  advantageously  located. 


THE    EDUCATIONAL    PLAN. 


After  considering  the  various  possibilities  it  was  decided  to  organize 
a  high-grade  trade  school  of  the  type  that  places  its  teaching  all  upon  a 


FIG.    1      THE    INITIAL   GROUP   OF    BUILDINGS   AT   WENTWORTH    INSTITUTE    INCLUDES   THE 
POWER  HOUSE   AND  STEAM  AND  ELECTRICAL  LABORATORIES,  AT  THE  LEFT,  AND  THE 
MAIN    SHOP    BUILDING,    AT    THE    RIGHT,    WITH     AN    OFFICE    WING    IN    FRONT 
AND    FOUNDRY   WING   TO   THE    REAR.      IN    THE    BACKGROUND    AT   THE    EX- 
TREME    RIGHT    MAY     BE      SEEN      A      PORTION      OF     THE      BOSTON 
.MUSEUM    OF    FINE     ARTS. 


rational  scientific  foundation,  and  supplements  the  practical  training  in 
shopwork  with  elementary  technical  instruction.  It  was  decided  that  the 
aim  should  be  the  development  of  artisans  and  skilled  mechanics  of  a 
superior  type,  and  also  the  training  of  men  who  wish  to  become  in- 
spectors, shop  foremen,  master  mechanics,  and  superintendents. 

In  the  fall  of  1909  architects  were  appointed  to  prepare  plans,  in 
1910  the  contract  was  let  for  the  first  group  of  buildings,  and  in 
September,   1911,  the  Institute  opened  for  instruction.     See  Fig.   1. 
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The  following  is  taken  from  a  statement  prepared  by  the  principal, 
Arthur  L.  Williston : 

In  the  initial  group  of  buildings,  it  was  decided  to  include  three  types  of 
courses:  first,  short  practical  courses  of  apprenticeship  grade,  intended  for  be- 
ginners and  persons  who  have  had  little  practical  experience;  second,  longer  and 


MAIN    BUILDING — BASEMENT    FLOOR    PLAN. 

more  thoro  courses,  at  least  two  years  in  length,  intended  for  persons  who  hope 
to  rise  to  positions  where  they  will  be  required  to  direct  the  work  of  others; 
and  third,  evening  courses  of  a  very  practical  character,  given  in  both  shops 
and  laboratories,  but  planned  for  persons  employed  in  similar  lines  of  work 
during  the  day  and  intended  to  supplement  their  daily  experience. 
The  list  of  courses  is  as  follows: 


ONE-YEAR    DAY    COURSES. 

Intended  for  beginners  and  persons  who  have  had  little  practical  experience. 

Manufacturing  Trades:  Building  Trades: 

Machine   Work  Carpentry  and  Building 

Pattern-Making  Electric-Wiring 

Foundry  Work  Plumbing                                               , 
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TWO-YEAR    DAY    COURSES. 

Intended  for  those  who  wish  to  become  superior  workmen,  master  mechanics, 
foremen,  etc. 

Machine  Construction  and  Tool  Design. 
Electric  Construction  and  Operation. 


MAIN    BUILDING — FIRST   FLOOR    PLAN. 


EVENING    COURSES. 


Intended  for  those  who  are  employed  during  the  day. 
Carpentry   and   Building  Mechanical   Drawing 
Pattern-making  Machine   Design 
Machine  Work  Practical   Mechanics 
Tool-making  Strength    and    Properties    of    Ma- 
Foundry   Practice  terials 

Electric-wiring  The  Steam  Engine  and  the  Opera- 
Plumbing  tion  of  Power  Plants 
Practical  Mathematics  ,                     Electrical  Machinery 

The  initial  problem  for  the  architects  was  to  provide  shops,  laboratories, 
drawing-rooms,  and  classrooms  for  these  eight  day  courses  and  the  corresponding 
evening  courses.     The  type  of  instruction  that  it  was  proposed  to  offer  influenced 
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the  buildings  very  largely.  The  shops  and  large  laboratories  are  the  predominat- 
ing feature  in  all  of  the  instruction.  The  drawing-rooms  and  the  classroom 
instruction  are  essential  but  occupy  a  relatively  small  place  in  the  completed  plan. 
The  one-year  and  two-year  day  courses  are  intended  for  different  types  of  students 
and  consequently  differ  considerably  in  character  and  in  the  distribution  of  time 
to  the  different  kinds  of  instruction.  The  floor  plans  reproduced  on  the  accom- 
panying pages  suggest  the  way  in  which  the  housing  problem  has  been  solved. 


MAIN   BUILDING — SECOND  FLOOR   PLAN. 

A  typical  curriculum  for  one  of  the  one-year  courses  contains  the  following 
subjects  and  approximately  the  following  distribution  of  time: 

(1)  Computations   and   shop   calculations,    and    practical    applications   of   mathe- 

matics to  various  problems  related  to  the  particular  trade.  .5  hours  per  week. 

(2)  Applied  science,  recitations  and  demonstrations 3  to  5  hours  per  week. 

(3)  Applied  science  laboratory  instruction  on  problems  related  to  the  particular 

trade 4  to  6  hours  per  week. 

(4)  Blueprint  reading  and  elementary  mechanical  drawing... 6  hours  per  week. 

(5)  Shop  practice 20  hours  per  week. 

Total  number  of  hours  per  week,  40. 

A   typical   curriculum   for  one   of   the   two-year   courses   is   approximately    as 
follows: 


FIRST  YEAR. 


(1)  Computations  and  practical  applications  of  mathematics  to  various  problems 

related   to  the  courses 5   hours   per   week. 

(2)  Applied  science,  recitations  and  demonstrations 5  hours  per  week. 
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(3)  Applied  science  laboratory  instruction 12   hours  per  week. 

(4)  Mechanical  drawing  and  detail  designing 6  to  10  hours  per  week. 

(5)  Shop  practice  in  fundamental  trades 12  to  16  hours  per  week. 

Total  number  of  hours  per  week,  40. 


MAIN  BUILDING — THIRD  FLOOR  PLAN 


MAIN    BUILDING — FOURTH    FLOOR    PLAN. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

( 1 )  Practical  mathematics  continued 5  hours  per  week. 

(2)  Applied  science  and  elementary  technical  branches,   recitations  and   demon- 

strations   5  to  8  hours  per  week. 

(3)  Applied  science  laboratory  instruction  in  chosen  specialty 

8  to  16  hours  per  week. 

(4)  Detail   designing 6   to   12   hours   per  week. 

(5)  Advanced  shop  practice  in  chosen  specialty 8  to  16  hours  per  week. 

Total  number  of  hours  per  week,  40 


COURSE    IN    FOUNDRY    PRACTICE. 


It  is  not  possible  in  the  space  available  to  describe  all  the  courses 
that  are  offered  at  Wentworth  Institute,  tho  the  work  in  all  of  them  is 
of  great  interest.     Fig.  2  gives  some  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  the 
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equipment  of  the  shops  and  laboratories  is  planned ;  the  work  in  car- 
pentry and  building,  Fig.  3,  includes  the  solution  of  practical  problems, 
as  does  that  in  plumbing,  Fig.  4. 

Courses   in    foundry   practice   are   offered    in    numerous   engineering 


POWER    HOUSE — FLOOR    PLAN. 


colleges,  and  some  molding,  and  even  casting,  is  attempted  in  a  few- 
schools  of  lower  grade;  but  it  appears  that  Wentworth  Institute  is  the 
first  trade  school  of  approximately  secondary  grade  to  install  a  complete 
equipment  and  attempt  a  thoro  training  in  foundry  practice.  For  this 
reason  a  description  of  the  work  is  given : 

Perhaps  no  branch  of  manufacturing  has  been  more  neglected  of  recent  years 
than  foundry  practice,  and  in  none  is  there  greater  opportunit\'  for  distinct  ad- 
vancement thru  the  application  of  scientific  principles  and  economies  in  methods 
of  manufacture,  and  thru  the  careful  study  of  the  qualities  of  the  product. 
Modern  science,  however,  is  now  being  more  generally  introduced  and  is  greatly 
influencing  foundry  practice.  The  skilled  mechanics  in  this  branch  until  very 
recently  have  merely  copied  the  methods  of  past  generations  with  little  attempt 
to  improve  them  and  often  with  comparatively  little  understanding  of  the  real 
conditions.  In  consequence,  changes  from  the  old  methods  are  being  more  and 
more  demanded  and  the  young  man  who  trains  himself  to  meet  these  conditions 
both  in  the  scientific  principles  and  also  in  the  practical  work  of  this  trade  has 
a   brilliant   opportunity-  before   him. 

This  course  offers  such  a  combined  training.  The  extensive  and  well-equip- 
ped foundry  of  Wentworth  Institute  gives  every  opportunity  for  obtaining  skill 
and  proficiency  in  the  practical  side  of  the  work.  The  lectures  and  talks  on 
foundry  practice,  the  instruction  in  the  applied  science  of  the  foundry,  and  the 
testing  of  foundry  materials  and  products  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Institute, 
give  a  broad  and  thoro  training  on  the  theoretical  side. 
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FIG.  4      5IPH0NAGE  OF  TRAPS  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  MATTER  FOR  PLUMBERS  TO  UNDERSTAND. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SUBJECTS. 

ONE-YEAR   COURSE    IN    FOUNDRY    PRACTICE. 
(Figures  opposite  each  subject  represent  the  number  of  hours  per  week.) 

Fall  Term  Winter  Term  Spring  Term 
Shop  Practice  in  Bench  and  Floor  Mold- 
ing for  Iron  and  Brass,  Machine- 
Molding,  Core-making,  Pickling  and 
Finishing  Castings,  and  Cupola  prac- 
tice, etc  20  20  20 

Machine-shopwork,    Blueprint    Reading, 

Metal  and  Wood  Pattern-making. ...  6  6  6 
Applied    Science    of    Foundry    Practice, 
Testing  of   Materials,   and   Principles 
of  Mechanics  (Recitations  and  Labora- 
tory Practice)    9                       9                       9 

Theory    relating    to    Foundry    Practice, 
and    Cupola    Management,    including 

practical  foundry  computations 5  5  5 

The  shop  instruction  includes  practice  in  different  methods  of  bench  and 
floor  molding;  Fig.  5.  Typical  examples  from  all  the  common  types  of  patterns 
are  used,  and  there  are  demonstrations  of  the  various  ways  of  making  gates,  of 
placing  risers,  and  of  venting  difficult  types  of  patterns.  The  effects  on  the 
finished  casting   are  pointed   out  in   each   instance. 

Core-making,  machine-molding,  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  facing,  the 
testing  of  different  grades  of  molding  sand  and  other  foundry  materials  are  also 
included. 

An  advanced  course  is  provided  for  foremen  and  young  men  with  con- 
siderable practical  experience.  This  deals  with  advanced  problems  of  foundry 
methods  and  cupola  practice.  The  instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  practical  tests, 
and  demonstrations.  The  subjects  covered  include  the  selection  and  testing  of 
materials  for  molding  and  core  making;  machine  molding  and  other  methods  of 
cheap  production;  cupola  practice  and  mixing  of  irons  suitable  for  various  grades 
of  work;  pickling  and  other  methods  of  finishing  castings;  the  effect  of  silica, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  manganese,  and  carbon  upon  the  physical  properties  of 
cast  iron  ;  and  practical  methods  of  testing  iron,  etc.  To  illustrate  the  effect  of 
different  chemical  compositions,  test  bars  are  cast  from  a  variety  of  mixtures  of 
iron,  and  these  are  subjected  later  to  a  series  of  tests  in  order  that  the  student 
may  obtain  a  complete  record  of  their  physical  properties. 

The  shop  instruction  is  supplemented  by  a  series  of  practical  talks  and  lectures 
on  the  materials  used  in  the  foundry,  the  selection  of  sand,  the  best  methods  of 
making,  venting,  drying,  and  handling  of  molds,  cores,  etc.,  for  various  classes 
of  v/ork.  Lectures  and  practical  talks  also  cover  cupola  practice,  the  grades  of 
iron  suitable  for  various  classes  of  work  and  the  mixing  required  for  different 
castings;  also  mixing  of  alloys  and  their  suitability  for  different  purposes,  etc. 

Brief  instruction  is  given  in  machine  work,  drafting,  and  blueprint  reading, 
and  in  wood  and  metal  pattern-making  in  order  that  the  students  may  understand 
and  appreciate  the  relation  of  these  trades  to  molding  and  foundry  practice. 
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Instruction  in  the  applied  science  of  foundry  practice  and  testing  of  foundry 
materials  involves  both  recitation  and  laboratory  work,  regarding  the  properties 
of  the  raw  materials  entering  into  foundry  practice,  and  the  products  of  the 
foundry,  in  order  that  the  student  may  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  finished  work 
comes  up  to  the  required  standard.  There  is  included  also  the  study  of  heat  and 
the  effect  of  temperature;  traveling  and  jib-cranes,  the  transmission  of  power  and 
the  care  and  operation  of  electric  motors. 


FIG.    5.      A    MOLDING   BENCH   OF   NEW   DESIGN   IS  CONSTRUCTED   SO   AS   TO   STRADDLE   THE 
SAND  PILE,  AND  IS  MOVED  BACKWARD  TOWARD  THE  WALL  AS  THE  SAND  IS  USED  UP. 


APPLIED    SCIENCE. 

A  most  interesting  place  is  the  laboratory  of  applied  science,  where 
series  of  experiments  directly  related  to  each  trade  are  worked  out. 
Here,  for  example,  the  plumbers  test  the  effect  of  pipe  bends  on  the 
flow  of  water.  Fig.  6,  and  study  the  application  of  the  electric  current 
in  melting  out  frozen  water  pipes;  machinists  study  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  different  types  of  power  transmission ;  carpenters  make 
tests  of  the  principal  stresses  in  various  types  of  commercial  structures, 
as  roof  truss,  derrick,  etc..  Fig.  7 ;  the  pattern-makers  study  the  strength 
of   castings  of  different  cross-sections,   and   of  glued   joints  of   various 
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types;   while   in   the  materials   testing   laboratory,   Fig.   8,   the   physical 
properties  of  various  materials  are  studied. 


MECHANICAL   DRAWING. 


In  much  the  same  way  the  work  in  mechanical  drawing  is  diversified. 
Instead  of  one  course  in  drawing,  there  is  virtually  a  separate  course 


FIG.  7. 


A   STUDENT  IN    THE   CLASS   IN    CARPENTRY   AND    BUILDING   IS   ANALYZING   THE 
STRESSES    THAT    COME    ON    A    ROOF    TRUSS. 


for  each  trade.  The  pattern-makers  have  almost  no  work  pertaining 
to  steel  and  machine  construction,  but  specialize  on  difficult  and  intricate 
cored  work ;  the  carpenter  and  the  electric  wireman  give  much  attention 
to  house  plans,  as  does  the  plumber. 

The  prospective  plumbers  give  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the 
drawing  of  building  details  that  illustrate  the  principles  of  ventilation 
and  sanitary  drainage.     The  mechanical  drawing,  for  example,  of  two 
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or  three  bathroom  fixtures,  showing  the  general  lay-out,  the  location 
of  traps,  with  their  yents,  and  the  connections  with  supply  pipes  and 
with  the  main  stack,  presents  a  problem  that  is  just  as  much  drainage 
and  ventilation  as  it  is  mechanical  drawing.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  this  connection  that  a  practicing  architect  looks  after  the  drawing 
for  these  classes,  and  a  machinist  the  drawing  for  machine  workers. 

Students  who  are  preparing  for  foundry  practice  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  drawing  of  machine  parts,  whose  patterns  they  are  likely 
to  have  to  use  in  molding  and  casting,  and  to  the  drawing  of  special 
attachments  to  machines  and  apparatus  belonging  to  the  equipment  of 
the  foundry. 

Formal  study  of  the  theory  of  projection  is  not  attempted.  From 
the  beginning  the  students  work  with  three  views  but  there  is  practically 
no  discussion  of  the  planes  of  projection.  The  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  work  in  mechanical  drawing  is  the  teaching  of  the  principles  of 
the  trades  thru  the  medium  of  mechanical  drawing,  and,  secondarily, 
the  teaching  of  drawing  at  the  same  time.  The  aim  is  not  primarily 
to  turn  out  draftsmen,  but  to  equip  each  workman  with  the  ability  to 
read  the  drawings  of  his  craft  so  readily  that  he  can  give  his  attention 
to  the  product  and  the  process  rather  than  to  the  drawing. 

The  general  plan  followed  in  giving  instruction  is  to  keep  the 
student  in  the  shop  for  one-half  of  his  time  and  to  have  him  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  drafting,  studying  practical  mathematics, 
strength  and  properties  of  materials,  mechanics,  and  similar  subjects 
directly  related  to  the  particular  trade  in  which  he  wishes  to  become 
proficient.  Thus  the  time  is  equally  divided  between  actual  trade  work 
and  the  broad  general  science  of  the  trade. 

In  order  to  measure  the  work  of  students  the  instructors  are  keeping 
rate  charts  which  show  graphically  whether  the  young  man's  earning 
power  is  increasing  or  decreasing.  The  charts  are  valuable  as  showing 
the  character  of  students,  as  well  as  in  pointing  out  the  quality  of  their 
work,  for  in  the  case  of  an  erratic  character  the  chart  line  is  a  graphic 
representation  of  the  variability,  while  for  an  even-tempered  jouth  the 
line  of  progress  is  usually  steady.  Since  the  opening  of  the  school  the 
earning  power  of  some  students  has  advanced  from  3  cents  an  hour  to 
18  cents  or  more,  based  upon  the  actual  work  they  have  produced. 

In  every  department  students  are  producing  articles  for  use  in  the 
school,  parts  of  machinerj',  castings,  wooden  stands.  They  are  wiring 
the  electrical  laboratories,  and  setting  up  the  steam  engineering  plant. 
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and  the  fine  quality  of  workmanship  striven  for  is  in  evidence  every- 
where. 

THE    FUTURE. 

The  future  development  of  Wentworth  Institute  is  well  pro- 
vided for.  The  endowment  fund  is  approximately  $3,500,000.00, 
and  in  addition  there  is  a  beautiful  site  of  over  twelve  acres  on  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  almost  directly  opposite  the  new  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  Everything  that  the  trustees  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish thus  far — the  purchase  of  site,  the  present  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment— has  been  done  with  the  income  of  their  funds  and  has  not 
drawn  upon  the  principal.  The  present  buildings  are  regarded  simply 
as  a  nucleus  of  what  is  to  become  a  great  institution  for  trade  education. 
Looking  forward  to  this  probable  extension  in  the  years  to  come,  the 
scope  of  the  instruction  offered  in  the  present  plant  has  been  restricted 
to  the  list  of  typical  trades  already  mentioned,  and  consequently  the 
equipment  provided  for  each  of  these  branches  taught  has  been  made 
more  complete  and  effective  than  would  have  been  possible  had  the 
work  been  begun  on  the  larger  scale  that   is  ultimately  contemplated. 


EVERY  BOY  IV  THIS  NATION  MUST  BE  TAUGHT 
TO  WORK  AND  TO  DESIRE  TO  WORK,  AND  IN  THE 
DEGREE  IN  WHICH  THE  HOME  NEGLECTS  THIS  PART 
OF  HIS  EDUCATION,  THE  SCHOOL  MUST,  WHETHER 
IT  WOULD  OR  NOT,  TAKE  IT  UP  AND  CARRY  IT  TO 
COMPLETION.  AND  SO  IN  THE  FUTURE  THE  PROB- 
LEM OF  THE  TEACHER  WILL  NOT  BE  A  MERE  PROB- 
LEM OF  INSTRUCTION  ;  IT  WILL  BE  THE  INFIN- 
ITELY LARGER  PROBLEM  OF  MAKING  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  CAPABLE  OF  DOING  THEIR  SHARE  OF  THE 
world's     WORK     IN     THE      BEST      POSSIBLE      WAY. 

— Fassett  A.  Cotton. 


AN  UNDEMOCRATIC  PROPOSAL. 
John  Dewey. 

NO  QUESTION  at  present  under  discussion  in  education  is  so 
fraught  with  consequences  for  the  future  of  democracj'  as  the 
question  of  industrial  education.  Its  right  development  will 
do  more  to  make  public  education  truly  democratic  than  any  other  one 
agency  now  under  consideration.  Its  wrong  treatment  will  as  surely 
accentuate  all  undemocratic  tendencies  in  our  present  situation,  by 
fostering  and  strengthening  class  divisions  in  school  and  out.  It  is 
better  to  suffer  a  while  longer  from  the  ills  of  our  present  lack  of 
system  till  the  truly  democratic  lines  of  advance  become  apparent, 
rather  than  separate  industriaL  education  sharply  from  general  education, 
and  thereby  use  it  to  mark  ofiE  to  the  interests  of  employers  a  separate 
class  of  laborers. 

These  general  considerations  have  a  particular  application  to  the 
scheme  of  industrial  education  which  has  been  proposed  for  adoption 
by  the  next  legislature  of  the  state  of  Illinois — one  of  the  leading 
industrial  states  of  the  Union,  and  containing  its  second  largest  city. 
This  scheme  proposes  a  separate  State  Commission  of  Vocational 
Education,  and  a  separate  Board  wherever  the  community  may  wish 
to  develop  any  form  of  industrial  education.  In  other  words,  the 
entire  school  system  of  the  state  as  a  whole  and  of  such  communities 
of  the  state  as  may  desire  to  do  something  definite  in  the  direction  of 
industrial  education,  is  split  into  two  for  the  education  of  all  above 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Since  whatever  a  state  like  Illinois  may  do  in 
such  a  matter  is  sure  to  have  influence  in  other  states  in  this  formative 
period,  educators  all  over  the  country  should  be  aroused  to  help  ward 
off  what,  without  exaggeration,  may  be  termed  the  greatest  evil  now 
threatening  the  interests  of  democracy  in  education. 

The  statement  of  the  scheme  ought  to  be  enough  to  condemn  it. 
The  least  reflection  shows  fundamentally  bad  features  associated  with 
it.  First,  it  divides  and  duplicates  the  administrative  educational 
machinery.  How  many  communities  have  such  an  excess  of  public 
interest  in  education  that  they  can  afford  to  cut  it  into  two  parts? 
How  many  have  such  a  surplusage  of  money  and  other  resources  that 
they  can  afford  to  maintain  a  double  system  of  schools,  with  the  waste 
of  funds  and  the'  friction  therein  involved  ?  Second,  the  scheme  tends 
to  paralyze  one  of  the  most  vital   movements  now  operating  for   the 
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improvement  of  existing  general  education.  The  old  time  general, 
academic  education  is  beginning  to  be  vitalized  by  the  introduction  of 
manual,  industrial,  and  social  activities ;  it  is  beginning  to  recognize 
its  responsibility  to  train  all  the  youth  for  useful  citizenship,  including 
a  calling  in  which  each  may  render  useful  service  to  society  and  make 
an  honest  and  decent  living.  Everywhere  the  existing  school  system  is 
beginning  to  be  alive  to  the  need  of  supplementary  agencies  to  help  it 
fulfill  this  purpose,  and  is  taking  tentative  but  positive  and  continuous 
steps  toward  it.  The  city  of  Chicago  in  this  same  state  of  Illinois 
probably  ranks  behind  no  other  city  of  the  country  in  the  extent  and 
wisdom  of  the  steps  already  taken,  steps  which  will  of  necessity  be 
followed  by  others  just  as  fast  as  those  already  taken  demonstrate  their 
efficiency. 

EVILS    OF    SEPARATE    COVTROL    WORK    BOTH    WAYS. 

These  two  movements  within  the  established  American  public  school 
system,  the  proposed  scheme,  if  adopted,  will  surely  arrest.  General 
education  will  be  left  with  all  its  academic  vices  and  its  remoteness 
from  the  urgent  realities  of  contemporary  life  untouched,  and  with  the 
chief  forces  working  for  reform  removed.  Increasing  recognition  of  its 
public  and  social  responsibilities  will  be  blasted.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  those  who  have  loved  and  served  our  American  common  school 
system  will,  whatever  the  defects  of  this  system,  stand  idly  by  and  see 
such  a  blow  aimed  at  it.  Were  anything  needed  to  increase  the  force 
of  the  blow,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  bill  provides  that  all  funds  for 
industrial  education  raised  by  the  local  community  be  duplicated  by  the 
state,  altho  the  funds  contributed  by  the  state  for  general  school  purposes 
are  hardly  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation. 

Thirdly,  the  segregation  will  work  disastrously  for  the  true  interests 
of  the  pupils  who  attend  the  so-called  vocational  schools.  Ex-Superin- 
tendent Cooley  of  Chicago,  who  is  understood  to  be  responsible  for 
the  proposed  bill  in  its  present  form,  has  written  a  valuable  report  on 
"Vocational  Education  in  Europe".  He  quite  rightly  holds  in  high 
esteem  the  work  and  opinions  of  Superintendent  Kerschensteiner  of 
Munich.  It  is  noteworthy,  that  this  leading  European  authority  in- 
sists upon  all  technical  and  trade  work  being  taught  in  its  general 
scientific  and  social  bearings.  Altho  working  in  a  country  definitely 
based  on  class  distinctions   (and  where  naturally  the  schools  are  based 
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on  class  lines),  the  one  thing  Superintendent  Kerschensteiner  has  stood 
for  has  been  that  industrial  training  shall  be  primarily  not  for  the  sake 
of  industries,  but  for  the  sake  of  citizenship,  and  that  it  be  conducted 
therefore  on  a  purely  educational  basis  and  not  in  behalf  of  interested 
manufacturers.  Mr.  Cooley's  own  report  summarizes  Mr.  Kerschen- 
steiner's  views  as  follows: 

"If  the  boy  is  to  become  an  efficient  workman  he  must  comprehend  his  work 
in  all  of  its  relations  to  science,  to  art,  and  to  society  in  general.  .  .  .  The 
young  workman  who  understands  his  trade  in  its  scientific  relations,  its  histori- 
cal, economic  and  social  bearings,  will  take  a  higher  view  of  his  trade,  of  his 
powers  and  duties  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  member  of  society." 

Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  manufacturers  anxious  to  secure 
the  aid  of  the  state  in  providing  them  with  a  somewhat  better  grade 
of  laborers  for  them  to  exploit,  the  quotation  states  the  point  of  view 
which  is  self-evident  to  those  who  approach  the  matter  of  industrial 
education  from  the  side  of  education,  and  of  a  progressive  society.  It 
is  truly  extraordinary  that  just  at  a  time  when  even  partisan  politics 
are  taking  a  definitely  progressive  turn,  such  a  reactionary  measure  as 
the  institution  of  trade  and  commercial  schools  under  separate  auspices 
should  be  proposed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  concerning  the  personal 
motives  of  the  bankers  and  manufacturers  who  have  been  drawn  into 
the  support  of  the  measure.  Doubtless  many  of  them  have  the  most 
public  spirited  intentions.  But  no  one  experienced  in  education  can 
doubt  what  would  be  the  actual  effect  of  a  system  of  schools  conducted 
wholly  separate  from  the  regular  public  schools,  with  a  totally  different 
curriculum,  and  with  teachers  and  pupils  responsible  to  a  totally  inde- 
pendent and  separate  school  administration.  Whatever  were  the 
original  motives  and  intentions,  such  schools  would  not  and  could  not 
give  their  pupils  a  knowledge  of  industry  or  any  particular  occupation 
in  relation  to  "science,  art  and  society  in  general".  To  attempt  this 
would  involve  duplicating  existing  schools,  in  addition  to  providing 
proper  industrial  training.  And  it  is  self-evident  that  the  economical 
and  effective  way  to  accomplish  this  move  is  to  expand  and  supplement 
the  present  school  system.  Not  being  able  to  effect  this  complete 
duplication,  these  new  schools  would  be  confined  to  aiming  at  increased 
efficiency  in  certain  narrow  lines. 

UNITY   OF    PUBLIC    SCHOOL   SYSTEM    ESSENTIAL. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  continued  separate  existence  of  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  the  "lower  classes"  or  the  "laboring  classes" 
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would  naturally  rejoice  to  have  schools  in  which  these  "classes"  would 
be  segregated.  And  some  employers  of  labor  would  doubtless  rejoice 
to  have  schools  supported  by  public  taxation  supply  them  with  ad- 
ditional food  for  their  mills.  All  others  should  be  united  against  every 
proposition,  in  whatever  form  advanced,  to  separate  training  of  em- 
ployees from  training  for  citizenship,  training  of  intelligence  and 
character  from  training  for  narrow  industrial  efficiency.  That  the  evil 
forces  at  work  are  not  local  is  seen  in  the  attempt  to  get  the  recent 
national  convention  on  industrial  education  in  Philadelphia  to  commit 
itself  in  favor  of  the  Illinois  scheme. 

The  only  serious  danger  is  that  a  number  of  sympathetic  and  other- 
wise intelligent  persons  should  be  misled,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  justified 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  principle  of  industrial  education  (with 
whatever  supplementary  agencies  may  be  found  necessary)  jump  to 
the  support  of  this  scheme,  not  realizing  what  is  really  involved  in 
it.  Such  persons  should  first  inform  themselves  as  to  what  is  already 
being  done  in  this  direction  in  the  more  progressive  public  schools, 
and  should  then  devote  their  spare  energies  to  backing  up  and  fur- 
thering these  undertakings,  and  to  creating  a  public  opinion  that  will 
affect  the  more  backward  and  conservative  public  school  systems.  The 
problem  is  a  difficult  one,  but  many  intelligent,  tho  unadvertized,  at- 
tempts are  already  making  for  its  solution;  and  its  difficulty  is  no 
reason  for  permanently  handicapping  the  interests  of  both  common 
school  education  and  a  democratic  society  by  abruptly  going  back  upon 
what,  with  all  its  defects,  has  been  the  chief  agency  in  keeping  alive 
a  spirit  of  democracy  among  us — the  American  public  school  system. 


AS  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  BECOMES  MORE  ORGANIZED,  NE- 
CESSARILY RELYING  MORE  AND  MORE  UPON  GRANTS  FROM 
PUBLIC  .MONEY,  HOW  ARE  WE  GOING  TO  PRESERVE  FOR  IT 
A.MID  ALL  THE  CONFLICTS  OF  BELIEF  THE  POWER  OF  A 
SPIRITUAL  IDEAL  WITHOUT  WHICH  NO  EDUCATION  CAN  DO 
THAT   WHICH    WE    FEEL   TO   BE    ITS   PRIME    AND    MOST   LASTING 

WORK  ? — Michael    E.    Sadler. 
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INDUSTRIAL     EDUCATION     IN     THE     PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS.    II. 

Frank  R.  White. 

THE  Director  of  Education  is  by  law  charged  with  the  prescribing 
of  courses  of  instruction  for  the  Philippine  public  schools.  Bj' 
his  own  action  and  thru  the  workings  of  advisory  committees  he 
has  subjected  these  courses  to  a  continuous  process  of  evolution,  bringing 
them  to  a  constantly  closer  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and 
the  country.  The  courses,  as  hereafter  detailed,  are  not  definitely 
satisfactory  and  are  not  to  be  taken  as  final.  In  fact  they  are  now 
undergoing  revision  which  will  result  in  distinct  improvement.  In  their 
present  form,  however,  they  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  scope  and  character 
of  the  work.  No  detail  is  here  indicated  with  reference  to  the  academic 
teaching,  but  it  will  be  understood  that  all  the  material  of  instruction 
is  especially  prepared  for  the  Philippine  schools.  The  primary  and 
intermediate  text-books  are  with  few  exceptions  made  for  Philippine 
use  and  there  has  been  introduced  into  the  subject  matter  of  reading, 
language  work,  arithmetic,  and  geography  a  strong  industrial  strain 
which  is  designed  to  turn  the  interest  of  the  pupil  into  profitable  lines. 
Note  should  also  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  whereas  materials  for 
manual  work  in  primary  schools  are  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  in  the 
United  States,  they  are  everywhere  at  hand  in  the  greatest  abundance 
in  the  Philippines.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  raffia  from  Madagascar ; 
a  perfect  substitute  is  obtainable  from  the  leaf  of  the  buri  palm  which 
is  widely  distributed  over  the  Islands;  the  bamboo  grows  everywhere; 
rattan  is  easily  obtained  in  the  forest  districts;  abaca  (Manila  hemp) 
serves  a  hundred  purposes  and  is  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the 
Philippines;  and  literally  dozens  of  other  valuable  fiber  plants  are 
available.  In  this  connection  attention  is  again  invited  to  the  fact  that 
the  meager  furnishing  and  adornment  of  the  Philippine  home  open 
immediately  to  the  industrial  school  classes  a  practical  and  profitable 
field.  Their  attention  is  turned  to  the  supplying  of  needs  which  are 
recognized   by  pupils  and   parents. 

THE    COURSES    OF    STUDY. 
PRIMARY    COURSE. 
First   Year. — ^Reading,   20   minutes   dailyi;   language,   20  minutes;    numbers, 

lA  minimum  pericj  of  time  for  recitation  is  here  indicated  for  each  subject 
of  study;  a  longer  period  is  provided  by  the  teacher  if  conditions  require  it. 
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20  minutes;  writing,  20  minutes;  recreation  exercises,  60  minutes,  including  (a) 
singing,  (b)  physical  training,  (c)  busj-  work:  stick  laying,  coloring,  paper 
cutting,  paper  tearing,  paper  folding,  braiding,  bead  and  seed  stringing,  knot 
tying,  outline  drawing  with  pencil ; '  industrial  work,  30  niinutes.  Division 
superintendents  decide  and  publish  for  each  town  the  character  of  the  industrial 
work  to  be  pursued  in  this  and  other  grades.  They  designate  the  native  art  or 
arts  to  be  adopted  for  instruction  in  each  school,  the  matter  being  determined 
usually  by  the  character  of  the  materials  available  in  the  locality.  Wide  dis- 
cretion is  allowed  but  from  time  to  time  division  superintendents  are  called  upon 
for  report  of  their  action  by  the  Director  of  Education.  Wherever  possible 
the  materials  for  industrial  work  are  collected  and  prepared  by  the  pupils  in  all 
the  various  grades.     One  of  the   following  courses,    (a)    or    (b),   must  be  taken. 

(a)  Hand  weaving:  the  making  of  mats  and  bags  from  buri,  -  caragomoi, 
and  other  similar  fibers;  making  of  fans,  trays,  and  picture-frames  by  combining 
buri  or  caragomoi  with  bamboo  or  rattan;  making  of  small  baskets  and  book 
satchels  from  buri,  caragomoi,  coconut  fiber,  coconut  midrib  and  rattan  with 
nito   and   irao   for   finishing   and    decorating. 

(b)  Gardening:  planting,  protecting,  and  cultivating  shrubs  and  flowers 
about  the  school  yard,  care  being  taken  to  develop  a  sense  of  good  taste  in  the 
order  or  arrangement.  The  pupil  may  also  be  assigned  to  light  work  in 
vegetable   gardening   where   the   conditions   are   favorable. 

Second  Year. — Reading,  20  minutes;  language,  20  minutes;  arithmetic,  20 
minutes;  writing,  20  minutes,  3  times  a  week;  drawing,  20  minutes  twice  a 
week;  spelling,  10  minutes;  recreation  exercises,  60  minutes;  (a)  and  (b),  con- 
tinuation of  first  year  exercises  in  singing  and  physical  training;  (c)  busy  work, 
same  kinds  of  exercises  as  indicated  under  first  year  but  more  difficult;  industrial 
work,  30  minutes, — one  of  the  following  courses  must  be  taken:  (a)  Hand 
weaving,  same  sort  of  articles  as  made  in  first  year  but  better  standard  is 
required;  hat  weaving  from  buri  is  added.  Materials:  rattan,  lupis,  caragomoi, 
anis  de  mora,  sabutan,  etc.  (b)  Gardening:  assisting  more  advanced  pupils 
with  their  vegetable  gardening;  protecting  and  watering  plants;  the  use  of 
simple  tools  such  as  sticks,  bolos,  trowels,  (c)  Woodwork:  polishing  coconut 
shells,  making  canes,  and  picture-frames,  rulers,  spoons,  dippers,  etc.  (d)  Clay 
modeling:  cubes,  spheres,  cylinders,  pyramids,  animal  forms,  (e)  Lace  making: 
work  with  simple  patterns  may  be  introduced  in  the  preceding  grade  if  girls 
are  sufficiently  advanced  in  years. 

Third  Year. — Reading,  20  minutes;  language,  20  minutes;  arithmetic,  30 
minutes;  writing,  20  minutes  3  times  a  week;  drawijig,  20  minutes  twice  a 
week;  spelling,  10  minutes;  geography,  30  minutes,  music  and  physical  training, 
20  minutes;  industrial  work,  45  to  60  minutes.  The  requirement  for  industrial 
work  in  this  grade  is  the  acquiring  of  the  ability  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to 
make  well  some  serviceable,  artistic,  and  usually  saleable  article,  as  specified 
below.  In  order  to  receive  credit  the  pupil  must  give  evidence  of  knowledge 
of  the  technique  of  the  art  and  must  also  be  familiar  with  the  materials  out  of 

'  This  and  the  other  plants  here  named  are  palms,  vines,  and  sedges  widely 
distributed  over  the  Islands  and  yielding  an  abundance  of  serviceable  fibers. 
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A     ROUGH     MATTING    WOVEN     FROM     TIKUG.     A     SEDGE    WHICH     GROWS    COMMONLY    IN 

RICE    FIELDS. 
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which  the  article  is  made  and  their  preparation.  Not  more  than  two  of  the 
following  courses  are  pursued  simultaneously  by  any  one  pupil.  (a)  Hand 
weaving:  making  of  various  kinds  of  mats,  special  attention  being  given  to  the 
sleeping  mat;  slippers,  usually  woven  from  abaca  braid;  hammocks,  made  of 
abaca  or  other  strong  fiber;  fish-nets,  made  of  abaca;  hats,  of  better  quality  than 
those  woven  in  the  second  year,  sabutan  being  commonly  used.'  (b)  Basketry: 
many  varieties  of  baskets  of  good  quality.  The  products  of  tliis  grade  should  be 
salable  wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  baskets,  (c)  Gardening:  every  school 
maintains  a  vegetable  garden  unless  soil  conditions  make  it  impossible  to  do 
so.  The  pupil  is  given  a  garden  plot  of  his  own  and  is  required  to  maintain 
a  home  garden,  hi^  work  therein  being  under  supervision  of  the  teacher,  (d) 
Woodworking:  framing  blackboards,  repairing  desks,  windows,  doors,  tables, 
etc.;  making  lace  bobbins,  hat-racks,  and  other  articles  needed  about  the  school. 
(e)  Bamboo  and  rattan  work;  framing  blackboards,  making'  kites,  lanterns, 
picture-frames,  traps,  etc.  (f)  Loom  weaving:  mats  with  yarn  warp  and  fiber 
woof;  window  screens  of  banban,  lupis,  abaca,  bamboo,  (g)  Pottery:  making 
brick,  flower  pots,  rice  pots,  water  jars,  ovens,  and  stoves,  (h)  Sewing:  making 
doll  clothes,  hemming  towels,  napkins,  pillow  cases,  sheets,  (i)  Lace  making: 
continuation  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  year. 

Fourth  Year. — Reading,  20  minutes;  language,  20  minutes;  arithmetic,  30 
minutes;  writing,  20  minutes  3  times  a  week;  drawing,  20  minutes  twice  a 
week;  spelling,  10  minutes;  geography,  30  minutes;  personal  hygiene  and  home 
sanitation,  20  minutes  3  times  a  week;  local  government,  20  minutes  twice  a 
week;  music  and  physical  training,  20  minutes;  industrial  work,  60  to  100 
minutes  a  day.  As  in  the  preceding  grades  the  industrial  work  varies  according 
to  the  needs  or  possibilities  of  the  locality,  but  is  in  all  cases  definitely  prescribed 
by  the  division  superintendents.  This  work  is  so  practical  in  character  that  in 
some  measure  it  prepares  every  boy  and  girl  for  earning  a  living  or  making  a 
home.  Not  more  than  two  of  the  following  courses  are  pursued  simultaneously 
by  any  one  pupil,  (a)  Hand  weaving:  same  as  in  preceding  year  but  more  in 
amount  and  more  perfect  in  finish  and  design,  (b)  Basketry:  a  continuation  of 
the  work  of  the  third  year,  (c)  Gardening:  continuation  of  former  work  with 
special  attention  to  fertilization  and  seed  selection,  (d)  Poultry  raising.  (e) 
Woodworking.*  (f)  Bamboo  and  rattan  work:  fences,  stools,  tables,  book-cases, 
beds,  chairs,  (g)  Loom  weaving:  sinamay,  pinolpog,  pina,  cotton,  jusi.  (h) 
Pottery:  same  sort  of  articles  as  in  preceding  grade,  (i)  Practical  housekeep- 
ing (required  of  all  girls  not  less  than  40  minutes  daily):  (1)  cutting  and 
making  simple  garments;  (2)  elementary  cooking;  (3)  household  sanitation. 
(j)  Lace  making.  (k)  Embroidery:  this  subject  may  be  introduced  in  lower 
grades  if  the  girls  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  years.' 

"  Sabutan  is  a  member  of  the  pandan  family.  Its  distribution  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  fairly  wide  and  has  been  considerably  extended  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  It  yields  a  strong  smooth  fiber  suited  to  hat  and  mat  weaving.  In 
texture  it  is  very  similar  to  the  fiber  entering  into  the  commercial  Panama. 

*  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  more  than  half  the  furniture 
in  the  Philippine  public  schools  has  been  made  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

°  In  addition  to  all  the  material  of  instruction  here  indicated  the  pupils  are 
given  graded  lessons  in  the  various  years  of  the  primary  course  in  Manners  and 
Right   Conduct. 
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Some  readers  of  this  article  whose  experience  has  been  limited  to 
American  schools  may  conclude  at  once  that  many  of  the  industrial 
exercises  referred  to  above  are  too  difficult  from  a  technical  standpoint 
for  pupils  of  primary  grade.  But,  as  previously  stated,  the  work  pre- 
scribed for  the  Philippine  schools  takes  no  account  of  American  con- 
ditions, being  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  and  capabilities  of  the 
Filipino.  In  this  connection  certain  facts  should  be  noted:  In  the 
first  place  the  Filipino  child  is  much  more  deft  in  the  use  of  his  fingers 
than  the  American;  with  little  instruction  he  learns  to  write  beautifully 
and  draw  skilfully  and  with  good  taste;  both  boys  and  girls  show- 
striking  facility  in  the  difficult  finger  manipulations  by  which  their 
native  fibers  are  woven  into  strong  and  artistically  proportioned  pro- 
ducts. It  is  possible  and  appropriate  for  Filipino  pupils  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  to  undertake  work  that  should  only  be  attempted  by  American 
pupils  three  or  four  years  older.  Furthermore  the  B'ilipino  is  endowed 
with  abundant  patience — a  child  delights  to  work  for  long  periods  over 
some  difficult  exercise  that  to  a  restive  American  youngster  would  in- 
volve intolerable  restraint.  Again  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  every 
grade  of  the  Philippine  elementary  schools  is  at  least  two  or  three  years 
higher  than  those  in  corresponding  American  grades,  and  this  condition 
is  likely  to  persist  for  years,  perhaps  permanently.  All  of  these  con- 
ditions make  possible  the  introduction  of  technical  manual  training  in 
the  lower  grades. 

Approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enroled  in  the  Philippines 
are  in  primary  schools,  that  is,  in  the  first  four  grades.  As  the  system 
develops  the  proportion  enroled  "in  the  intermediate  and  secondary 
schools  is  increasing,  but  the  teachers,  buildings,  and  equipment  are  not 
now  at  hand  by  means  of  which  advanced  instruction  can  be  afforded  to 
all  pupils,  and  the  people  are  so  poor  that  the  majority  of  them  could 
not  spare  their  children  for  attendance  in  the  higher  schools  even  if 
the  opportunity  were  offered.  So  most  of  the  pupils  now  get  only  three 
or  four  years  of  schooling,  and  this  is  the  principal  reason  for  the  intro- 
duction of  practical  manual  instruction  early  in  the  course.  It  is  the 
definite  aim  of  the  primary  schools  to  give  every  boy  and  girl  sufficient 
training  in  at  least  one  useful  manual  occupation  to  enable  him  to  earn 
a  living,  or  at  least  to  improve  his  standard  of  living,  when  his  schooling 
is  at  an  end. 
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INTERMEDIATE    COURSES. 

Early  in  1909  the  then  Director  of  Education,  after  a  year  or  two  of 
experimentation  and  extended  conference  with  superintendents  and 
teachers,  announced  a  general  specializing  of  intermediate  courses  of 
study.  These  intermediate  courses  cover  three  years  of  work  following 
the  four  years  of  the  primary  course  and  preceding  the  four  years  of  the 
secondary.  In  an  announcement  issued  by  the  Director  the  following 
statement  appeared : 

This  subject  (the  acquiring  of  literacy)  may  be  attained  by  three  or  four 
years  of  constant  attendance  at  school  under  good  instruction.  This  much  once 
gamed,  the  child  whose  further  education  must  be  limited  in  amount  should 
have  the  choice  of  what  his  further  study  shall  be  and  to  what  it  will  lead. 
The  great  mass  of  people  the  world  over  get  no  more  than  an  elementary 
schooling  of  three  or  four  years.  In  the  United  States  the  school  life  of  the 
average  child  was  4.1  years  in  1900.  American  public-school  statistics  show  a 
startling  falling  off  from  attendance  in  the  last  grades  of  the  grammar  school. 
The  average  boy  is  not  interested  in  a  school  course  which,  after  teaching  him 
to  read  and  write,  appears  to  conduct  him  to  no  definite  calling.  In  the  United 
States  he  drops  out  of  school  at  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade.  His  schooling 
has  trained  him  for  no  particular  kind  of  usefulness;  he  belongs  to  the  class 
of  unskilled  and  untrained  labor. 

These  considerations  are  presented  to  suggest  that  not  merely  here  in  the 
Philippines,  but  in  the  United  States  as  well,  a  differentiation  of  the  instruction 
in  the  last  grades  of  the  grammar-school  course  would  seem  to  be  highly 
desirable.  Such  a  purpose  as  this  has  been  aimed  at  here  since  the  organization 
of  our  courses  of  study.  The  intermediate  school  was  separated  in  1904  from 
the  primary  school  course  in  order  to  give  it  a  distinct  and  practical  character. 
From  the  very  first,  it  was  provided  that  the  boy  and  the  girl  should  receive 
instruction  not  only  in  the  common  branches,  but  in  elementary  science,  and  in 
such  subjects  as  agriculture,  tool-work,  mechanical  drawing,  and  housekeeping. 
But  the  effort  to  include  all  of  these  subjects  in  the  intermediate  training  of 
every  pupil  threatens  to  result  in  overloading  the  course  and  in  an  insufficient 
training  in  the  special  branches  pursued.  Accordingly,  hereafter  the  following 
intermediate  courses  will  be   recognized. 

A  somewhat  detailed  outline  of  six  special  courses  of  study  for  in- 
termediate grades  was  then  presented;  (a)  the  general  course,  (b)  the 
trade  course,  (c)  the  course  in  farming,  (d)  the  course  in  housekeeping 
and  household  arts,  (e)  the  course  for  teaching,  (f)  the  course  for 
business. 

Tho  vocational  courses  have  been  introduced  below  the  secondary 
school  in  a  few  localities  in  the  United  States,  the  plan  is  apparently 
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looked  upon  with  scant  approval  and  is  considered  tentative  and  ex- 
perimental only.  In  its  application  it  has  been  limited  to  individual 
schools  or,  at  most,  to  single  towns  or  communities.  In  this  connection 
the  experience  in  the  Philippines  is  of  interest.  There  all  intermediate 
instruction  is  specialized ;  the  vocational  courses  are  an  integral  feature 
of  the  educational  program.  This  plan  of  intermediate  school  organiza- 
tion is  reduced  to  a  system  and  is  universally  prescribed.  The  courses 
as  announced  in  1909  have  undergone  considerable  change  and  are  now 
in  process  of  further  improvement  and  extension.  It  is  proposed  to 
add  several  new  courses,  all  of  which  are  vocational  in  character.  At 
the  present  time  however  they  stand  as  follows: 

The  General  Course. — This  course  leads  directly  and  normally  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  high  school.  The  academic  subject  matter  corresponds 
roughly  to  that  offered  in  American  schools  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grades 
inclusive;  much  non-essential  material  is  however  eliminated.  This  course 
provides  instruction  for  three  years  in  reading,  three  in  arithmetic,  two  in 
geography,  three  in  English  grammar  and  composition,  one  in  plant  life,  one  in 
animal  life  or  agriculture,  one  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  three  in  manual 
training,  with  a  measure  of  drawing  and  music.  The  manual,  instruction 
occupies  eighty  minutes  a  day;  with  the  boys  it  covers  hand  weaving  including 
basketry,  elementary  agriculture  and  woodworking,  with  the  girls,  practical 
housekeeping  and  training  in  one  or  more  industrial  arts  adapted  to  the  home. 
The  manual  instruction  offered  in  this  general  course  is  limited  as  noted  above 
to  two  periods  a  day;  every  pupil,  male  or  female,  who  qualifies  for  admission 
to  the  secondary  school  must  have  had  at  least  that  minimum  of  industrial  in- 
struction. Formerly  all  pupils  of  intermediate  grade  were  enroled  in  this 
general  course,  but  with  the  diversification  of  instruction  which  followed  the 
announcement  of  1909,  a  larger  and  larger  percentage  has  been  turned  into 
the  special  intermediate  courses.  During  the  current  year  more  than  half  of 
all  the  pupils  in  these  grades  are  pursuing  the  practical  courses;  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  girls  are  being  turned  away  from  the  general  course  and  are, 
arbitrarily  perhaps,  being  enroled  in  the  course  in  housekeeping  and  household 
arts. 

The  Trade  Course. — This  course  makes  a  business  of  preparing  boys  for 
the  life  of  tradesmen  in  carpentry,  furniture  making,  blacksmithing,  wheel- 
wrighting,  and  the  like.  Three  years  of  instruction  is  given  in  reading,  three 
years  in  English  grammar  and  composition,  three  years  in  arithmetic  adapted 
to  the  trades,  three  years  in  drawing,  and  thruout  the  course  fully  half  the 
pupils'  school  time  is  spent  in  the  shop.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
mechanical  drawing  and  admirable  results  are  secured  in  that  line,  the  work 
being  closely  coordinated  with  the  shop  exercises.  Many  varieties  of  beautiful 
hard  woods  well  adapted  to  furniture  making  are  native  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.    These  are  made  use  of  in  the  trade  schools  to  excellent  advantage. 
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Some  twenty-six  shops  are  equipped  with  woodworking  machinery 
and  all  of  the  institutions  so  supplied  were  formerly  known  as  trade 
schools.  During  the  past  two  or  three  years  however  a  stricter  definition 
has  arisen,  and  now  only  those  institutions  are  designated  as  trade 
schools  in  which  (a)  the  equipment  in  tools  and  machinery  is  adequate, 
(b)  suitable  buildings  are  provided  for  academic  and  shop  instruction 
and  for  storage  purposes,  (c)  competent  instructors  are  available,  (d) 
a  large  supply  of  first  class  material  is  provided  in  advance  by  the  local 
authorities,  (e)  a  considerable  body  of  pupils  is  prepared  for  and 
desirous  of  taking  the  course,  and  (f)  funds  are  provided  locally  to 
supply  all  miscellaneous  needs  of  the  institution.  Upon  this  broader 
basis,  thirteen  trade  schools  were  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
at  the  beginning  of  the  current  school  year.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
the  number  will  doubtless  have  increased  to  twenty. 

THE    SHOP    AND   A   COMMERCIAL    PRODUCT. 

In  these  schools  the  boys  center  their  efifort  upon  their  manual  work. 
The  shop  is  organized  in  so  far  as  possible  on  a  commercial  basis. 
Orders  are  accepted  by  the  principal  and  by  him  are  passed  on  to  pupils 
who  may  desire  to  take  them  and  assume  responsibility  for  them.  An 
order  may  come  in  for  the  making  of  a  half  dozen  chairs.  Certain 
pupils  are  required  to  estimate  the  cost  of  making  this  furniture  and  an 
agreement  is  reached  as  to  the  amount  which  should  be  charged.  The 
principal  then  gives  the  contract  for  the  making  of  the  chairs  to  a  single 
student  who  may  solicit  the  aid  of  certain  other  students  bargaining 
with  them  as  to  the  compensation  which  they  will  receive  for  the  aid 
given.  The  school  issues  to  the  contracting  pupil  the  materials  needed 
by  him  on  this  job,  these  being  carefully  listed,  with  full  detail  as  to 
quantity  and  price,  on  an  order  card.  When  the  chairs  are  finished, 
inspected  and  approved  by  the  principal,  delivery  effected  and  payment 
made,  the  school  reimburses  itself  for  the  materials  expended,  takes  a 
further  ten  per  cent  to  cover  wear  and  tear  on  tools  and  machinery, 
and  the  contracting  pupil  receives  the  balance  for  the  private  use  of 
himself  and  his  assistants. 

This  system  works  admirably ;  it  makes  for  industry  and  efficiency ; 
it  promotes  self  reliance  in  the  pupil  and  gives  him  valuable  business 
experience.  In  modified  form  it  is  being  generally  introduced  into  all 
schools  where  work  of  a  commercial  character  is  done. 
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T/ie  Farming  Course. — Instruction  in  agriculture  is  of  course  of  great 
importance  in  the  Philippines  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  agricultural 
country.  In  this  course  three  years  are  devoted  to  reading,  three  to  English 
grammar  and  composition,  three  to  arithmetic,  one  to  geography,  one  to  plant 
life.  Minor  instruction  is  given  in  mechanical  drawing,  carpentry  and  black- 
smithing,  and  the  major  portion  of  the  entire  period  is  given  over  to  actual 
farm   work. 

The  Bureau  has  proceeded  very  cautiously  and  slowly  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  instruction  in  agriculture.  This  course  of  action  has  been 
necessary  because  few  specialists  in  tropical  agriculture  have  been 
available  as  instructors,  and  in  this  as  in  many  other  lines  it  has  been 
found  that  the  specialist  is  frequently  as  incapable  of  securing  results 
as  is  the  ordinary  individual.  All  too  frequently  he  is  hampered  in  his 
work  by  personal  characteristics  which  disqualify  him  for  success;  a 
man  may  be  most  highly  trained  and  long  experienced  in  tropical  agri- 
culture and  yet  make  a  complete  failure  in  his  attempt  to  run  a  small 
school  farm  in  the  Philippines  because  he  is  temperamentally  unfitted  for 
work  with  Filipino  bo)s  or  because  he  is  indolent  or  unresourceful.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  intelligent  young  American  farmer  boy,  unschooled 
in  agriculture,  stands  about  as  much  chance  of  success  in  operating  a 
school  farm  project  in  the  Philippine  Islands  as  does  the  well  trained 
specialist. 

In  the  nine  school  farms  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
attempt  is  made,  not  to  produce  scientific  agriculturists,  but  rather  to 
make  the  boys  familiar  with  the  simple  essential  facts  with  respect  to 
elementary  agriculture  in  the  Philippines  and  to  reinforce  that  instruc- 
tion with  a  large  measure  of  practical  experience  in  the  fields. 

T/ie  Course  in  Housekeeping  and  Household  Arts. — ^This  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  the  special  lines  of  instruction  undertaken  by  the  Philippine  Schools. 
In  this  course  the  girls  are  given  three  years  of  instruction  in  reading,  three 
in  English  grammar  and  composition,  three  in  arithmetic,  two  in  hygiene  and 
home  sanitation,  one  in  physiology  and  nursing,  three  in  personal  conduct,  three 
in  freehand  drawing.  Efficiency  is  secured  in  one  or  two  useful  household 
arts  and  a  large  amount  of  time  is  given  thruout  the  course  to  cooking,  needle- 
work, and  good  housekeeping  generally. 

As  Stated  elsewhere  in  this  article  the  majority  of  the  girl  pupils  of 
the  intermediate  grade  are  being  turned  into  this  special  housekeeping 
course.  It  seems  more  desirable  to  prepare  the  young  women  of  the 
Philippines  to  be  intelligent  and  industrious  home  makers  and  mothers 
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than  to  give  them  merely  the  mental  equipment  requisite  to  entrance 
into  some  higher  institution  of  learning.  The  ignorance  of  the  simplest 
principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  which  prevails  generally  in  the 
Islands  is  quite  unbelievable  to  one  unacquainted  with  conditions  there. 
One-third  of  all  the  babies  born  in  the  Philippines  die  in  their  first  year. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  vital  statistics  of  the  country  will  undergo  a 
radical  change  under  the  influence  of  the  homely,  sensible,  practical 
teaching  which  the  young  girls  are  now  receiving  in  all  the  public 
schools. 

Many  well  trained  domestic  science  teachers  have  in  the  past  decade 
gone  over  to  the  Philippines  from  the  United  States  for  public  school 
service.  Most  of  them  have  failed.  Those  who  have  been  really  success- 
ful have  been  few  indeed  and  those  few  without  exception  reached 
success  thru  an  intimate,  sympathetic,  personal  study  of  the  Filipino 
home.  It  is  these  who  have  built  up  the  material  of  instruction 
for  the  housekeeping  and  domestic  science  classes  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education.  They  have  learned  the  lesson  of  bringing  the  instruction 
down  to  the  level  of  their  pupils.  It  is  of  little  purpose  to  teach  the 
Filipino  girl  how  to  bake  wheat  bread  in  the  oven  of  a  modern  kitchen 
range  when  it  is  certain  that  she  will  never  see  wheat  flour  after  she 
leaves  the  schoolroom,  and  that  a  kitchen  range  will  never  be  used  in 
her  home.  The  instruction  must  rather  concern  itself  with  the  better 
cooking  of  the  common  food  stuffs  of  the  country  and  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  crude  methods  and  equipment  now  in  use. 

The  Course  for  Teaching. — A  corps  of  8000  Filipino  teachers  has  been 
built  up  under  the  American  education  regime.  All  the  knowledge  of  English 
they  possess  and  most  of  their  information  (H\  all  lines  has  been  imparted  to 
them  during  the  past  twleve  years.  At  the  present  time  their  academic  attain- 
ments average  slight!}'  higher  than  seventh  grade.  Thousands  of  them  however 
have  not  yet  reached  this  standard  and  the  educational  system  has  still  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  intermediate  school  for  the  training  of  the  native  teaching 
force.  So  it  is  appropriate  and  indeed  essential  that  one  of  the  vocational 
courses  of  the   intermediate   grade   shall   be   a   course   for   teaching. 

The  Course  for  Business. — Large  numbers  of  intelligent  clerical  employees 
are  needed  by  the  government  in  its  various  offices.  Furthermore  as  economic 
conditions  in  the  Islands  improve  the  meed  for  clerks  in  the  commercial  houses 
increases.  The  demand  for  vfell  qualified  clerks  is  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  the  course  for  business  is  established  as  one  of  the  agencies  for  meeting  this 
verv   real   need.  , 
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MEANS  BY  WHICH  INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION  IS  IMPROVED  AND 
STANDARDIZED. 

The  extent  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  is  great,  and  the  means 
of  communication  and  transportation  between  Manila  and  the  different 
provinces,  and  between  the  provinces  themselves,  are  still  inadequate. 
The  physical  difficulties  encountered  there  in  the  supervision  of  school 
work  are  much  greater  than  in  the  United  States.  In  1909  the  Director 
of  Education,  realizing  that  very  special  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
promotion  of  the  program  of  industrial  education  if  satisfactory  results 
were  to  be  secured,  determined  upon  several  agencies  to  be  used  to 
that  end.  Those  agencies  are  here  discussed  in  some  detail.  No  one 
of  them  alone  would  have  been  effective  but  taken  in  combination 
they  have  made  it  possible  to  put  life  and  system  into  the  industrial 
work  and  to  bring  all  departments  of  it  to  high  standard. 

THE   "PENSIONADO"   SYSTEM. 

Approximately  200  young  Filipino  men  and  women  are  brought  into 
Manila  each  year  from  the  various  provinces  to  receive  normal  in- 
struction. They  are  assigned  by  the  Director  of  Education  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  division  superintendents  to  the  Philippine  Normal 
School,  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  and  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  They  receive  some  academic  instruction  but  devote  most 
of  their  time  to  the  acquiring  of  expertness  in  certain  industrial  pro- 
cesses. At  the  end  of  one  or  two  years  each  of  these  students  returns 
to  his  home  province,  more  or  less  of  a  specialist  in  some  branch  of 
industrial  instruction;  tho  he  may  be  deficient  in  general  education  he 
knows  all  the  detail  of  basket  making,  mat  or  hat  weaving,  or  perhaps 
gardening.  The  girls  acquire  a  valuable  fund  of  information  and  con- 
siderable experience  in  practical  housekeeping,  or  in  some  household  art 
as  embroidery  or  lace  making.  These  young  teachers  while  in  Manila 
have  the  benefit  of  the  best  instruction  the  Bureau  of  Education  can 
provide  and  each  returns  to  his  home  town  an  effective  agent  for  the 
upbuilding  of  at  least  one  useful  industry  in  the  schools  of  his  com- 
munity. 

THE    INSULAR    SCHOOLS. 

The  institutions  named  in  the  above  paragraph  are  big  training 
schools  from  which  pupil  teachers  every  year  issue  in   large  numbers. 
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prepared  to  render  valuable  assistance  in  promoting  the  cause  of  in- 
dustrial education.  The  best  assistant  teachers  for  the  provincial  trade 
and  manual  training  schools  are  drawn  from  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Trades  in  Manila.  The  industrial  department  of  the  Normal  School 
is  efficiently  administered,  and  instruction  in  household  industries  in  the 
primary  schools  thruout  the  Islands  is  materially  improved  under  its 
influence. 

INSPECTORS    AND    SUPERVISORS. 

A  force  of  traveling  inspectors,  supervisors,  and  teachers  makes  its 
headquarters  in  the  general  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Manila. 
This  corps  now  numbers  twelve,  each  being  selected  because  of  his 
having  been  distinctly  successful  as  an  industrial  teacher  and  supervisor 
in  the  provinces.  These  men  pass  from  one  school  division  to  another, 
under  orders  of  the  Director,  giving  such  assistance  as  they  can.  In- 
cidentally they  submit  detailed  reports  to  the  central  office  upon  all  that 
they  do  and  see. 

Supplementing  the  efforts  of  these  general  inspectors  is  a  force  of 
some  thirty  provincial  supervisors  each  having  as  his  special  field  a  single 
school  division.  These  also  are  men  and  women  who  have  secured 
exceptional  results  as  industrial  teachers  in  lesser  spheres.  They  travel 
from  town  to  town  and  school  to  school  under  advice  of  the  division 
superintendent  and  do  all  they  can  to  improve  the  organization  and 
method  of  industrial  instruction  in  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

BULLETINS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  issued  a  number  of  bulletins  during 
the  past  three  years,  dealing  each  with  a  special  industrial  subject. 
These  bulletins  are  really  manuals  which  may  be  used  by  superinten- 
dents, supervisors,  and  teachers  thruout  the  service  in  bringing  their 
work  in  those  special  lines  up  to  the  advertised  standard.  Of  these 
publications  the  following  are  of  special  value  and  interest:  School  and 
Home  Gardening;  Courses  in  Mechanical  and  Freehand  Drawing; 
Philippine  Hats;  Lace  Making  and  Embroidery;  Housekeeping  and 
Household  arts.  Other  valuable  publications  are:  Woodworking,  a 
Manual  of  Elementary  Carpentry;  Some  Recipes  for  the  Preparation 
of  Jellies  and  Preserves  from  Philippine  Fruits;  A  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy for  the  Philippines;  A  Syllabus  of  Economic  Conditions  in  the 
Philippines;  The  Growing  and  Use  of  Corn. 
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THE     PHILIPPINE     CRAFTSMAN. 

In  July,  1912,  the  Bureau  of  Education  began  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  journal  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  industrial  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
journal  to  convey  to  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Bureau,  information  re- 
garding latest  achievements  and  instruction  as  to  approved  standards 
in  industrial  lines.  Thru  the  Philippine  Craftsman  the  thirty-eight 
division  superintendents,  the  400  inspectors  and  supervising  teachers  and 
the  nearly  9000  other  members  of  the  Bureau's  teaching  force  are 
promptly  informed  of  the  methods  employed  and  the  results  secured  in 
every  industrial  experiment  \\hich  is  carried  to  successful  issue  in  any 
public  school.  By  this  means  new  industrial  processes  are  advertised 
and  introduced  thruout  the  school  system  and  the  industrial  program 
of  the  Bureau  is  enriched  and  strengthened. 

The  successive  issues  of  this  journal  give  place  to  extended  and 
detailed  discussions  upon  special  lines  of  work,  notes  upon  experiments 
which  by  reason  of  their  success  or  failure  are  of  general  interest,  statis- 
tical tables,  reviews  of  industrial  books  and  magazines,  articles  relating 
to  the  theory  of  vocational  education,  and  statements  with  reference  to 
Philippine  economic  conditions  and  industrial  activities  generally. 

The  Philippine  Craftsman  is  first-class  in  general  make  up ;  it  is 
printed  on  the  best  paper  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  pur- 
poseful. It  is  edited  by  the  Director  of  Education  assisted  by  a  board 
of  associate  and  contributing  editors  chosen  from  the  personnel  of  the 
Bureau. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

In  all  the  school  divisions  thruout  the  Islands,  and  in  most  of  the 
municipalities,  exhibitions  of  the  industrial  product  of  the  schools  are 
held  from  time  to  time  and  much  is  made  of  these  occasions.  Articles 
representing  the  best  standard  of  all  industrial  classes  are  gathered 
together  and  attractively  displayed  for  the  information  of  teachers  and 
pupils  and  for  the  entertainment,  and  benefit  also,  of  the  people  who 
come  in  large  numbers  to  see  them. 

In  February  of  each  year  the  Bureau  holds  an  exhibition  on  a  large 
scale  in  Manila.  The  1912  exhibit  was  composed  of  about  17,000 
articles  gathered  from  all  public  school  classes  in  the  Islands  above  the 
second  grade.     This  exhibit  was  displayed  for  ten  days  in  a  building 
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having  18,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  constructed  for  the  purpose  by 
twenty  boys  of  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades.  The  public, 
American  and  Filipino,  was  much  interested,  the  number  of  visitors 
being  no  less  than  100,000.  Most  articles  exhibited  were  for  sale;  the 
actual  cash  receipts  amounted  to  something  over  $13,000.  A  better 
exhibition  is  planned  for  1913;  in  fact  each  successive  year  is  the 
measure  of  very  great  improvement.  In  1915  the  Philippine  schools  are 
to  be  creditably  represented  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco. 

The  Manila  exhibits  are  of  infinite  service  in  raising  the  standard 
of  the  industrial  work.  They  are  visited  annually  by  all  the  division 
superintendents  and  special  industrial  supervisors  and  by  hundreds  of 
teachers.  Each  school  division  is  given  a  definite  space  in  which  to 
display  its  own  product.  Ocular  demonstration  of  the  merit  or  lack 
of  merit  of  the  work  of  every  superintendent  and  industrial  teacher  is 
there  publicly  given  for  the  information  of  all.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  the  Bureau  to  criticise  the  exhibit  of  any  delinquent 
division;  the  public  performs  that  service  effectually  and  marked  im- 
provement is  sure  to  result. 

A  somewhat  different  form  of  exhibition  is  represented  in  the  in- 
dustrial museum  which  is  established  in  the  general  office  of  the  Bureau 
in  Manila.  There  are  gathered  botanical  specimens  of  all  the  native 
materials  which  may  be  used  in  school  industrial  work.  These  are 
identified  and  classified,  and  with  them  are  filed  other  specimens  showing 
the  various  processes  in  the  preparation  of  the  fibers  for  commercial 
use.  There  is  also  assembled  in  this  museum  a  large  collection  of 
articles  representing  the  approved  standard  in  the  various  industrial 
lines  established  by  the  Bureau.  Whenever  a  new  model  or  a  new 
detail  of  construction  or  design  is  developed  it  is  sent  in  to  headquarters 
and  if  approved  is  placed  on  exhibition  for  the  information  and  guidance 
of  members  of  the  Bureau  visiting  the  museum. 

INSTITUTES,   CONFERENCES,   AND   CONVENTIONS. 

There  is  held  every  year  in  every  school  division  thruout  the  Islands, 
a  teachers'  institute  of  from  two  weeks'  to  two  months'  duration.  In 
Manila  during  the  long  vacation  of  each  year  an  assembly  convenes  in 
the  Philippine  Normal  School  and  the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and 
Trades  which  is  attended  by  more  than  1 ,000  Filipino  teachers.  Another 
assembly  is  held  annually  in  Baguio,  the  mountain  capital  of  the  Islands, 
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for  both  American  and  Filipino  teachers.  A  convention  of  division 
superintendents  occurs  each  year  in  Manila. 

At  all  of  these  assemblies  there  is  instruction  and  discussion  on  all 
the  phases  of  the  industrial  program.  The  humblest  member  of  the 
Bureau  knows  that  any  valuable  suggestion  from  him  will  receive  due 
attention  and  that  he  will  get  credit  for  it.  Most  of  the  industrial 
specialists  in  the  organization  at  the  present  time  are  men  who  by  in- 
dustry, intelligent  attention  to  detail,  and  the  exercise  of  personal 
initiative,  have  made  specialists  of  themselves  during  their  connection 
with  the  Bureau.  The  needs  of  the  service  in  this  line  are  so  great 
that  any  good  man  who  devotes  himself  seriously  to  some  phase  of  the 
industrial  problem  is  sure  of  prompt  recognition  and  advancement. 

In  1912  an  organization  known  as  the  Sales  Agency  was  established 
by  the  Philippine  government,  one  of  whose  purposes  is  to  put  the 
industrial  product  of  present  and  former  pupils  of  the  public  schools  onto 
the  market.  It  is  believed  that  this  organization  may  be  of  great  service 
in  keeping  the  industrial  processes  of  the  schools  in  line  with  the 
commercial  demand. 

SPECIAL  LINES  OF  WORK  ;  RESULTS  AND  PLANS. 

An  adequate  conception  of  the  present  industrial  activities  of  the 
Philippine  Bureau  of  Education  can  best  be  formed  by  noting  what  is 
being  done  in  certain  special  lines.  No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to 
cover  all  of  the  current  activities,  but  those  mentioned  may  be  considered 
as  fairly  representative  of  what  the  Bureau  is  doing. 

SCHOOL  AND  HOME  GARDENS. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  figures  quoted  earlier  in  this  article  in- 
dicating the  number  of  Filipino  pupils  engaged  in  this  activity  and  the 
number  of  school  and  home  gardens  cultivated  by  them.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  considered  it  unwise  to  establish 
numerous  and  costly  agricultural  schools  before  first  being  certain  that 
it  knows  how  to  manage  them  effectively  and  to  get  the  desired  results 
from  the  soil.  The  largest  and  best  results  in  this  line  must  in  the  end 
come  from  small  beginnings  and  those  small  beginnings  are  the  primary 
school  gardens. 

To  raise  a  vegetable  garden  in  the  Philippines  is  a  real  venture  to 
,one   who   is   inexperienced    in    that   particular   work.      Failure   is   very 
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costly :  a  boy  who  works  in  the  hot  sun  for  weeks  and  then  sees  all  his 
time  and  effort  go  for  naught  will  never  willingly  repeat  the  experiment, 
and  all  his  friends  and  acquaintance  will  be  similarly  minded. 

But  thru  many  failures  a  mode  of  procedure  has  been  built  up 
which  leads  under  normal  conditions  to  a  successful  issue,  and  now 
the  Bureau  is  able  to  give  definite  instruction  upon  all  the  details  of 
school  gardening  with  assurance  that  if  those  instructions  are  faithfully 
followed,  failure  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Much  attention 
is  given  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  vegetables  known  to 
grow  well  in  the  Philippines,  and  a  number  of  American  and  Australian 
varieties  have  been  successfully  introduced.  The  following  are  grown 
in  the  school  and  home  gardens  thruout  the  Islands:  radish,  tomato, 
sweet  potato,  lettuce,  peanuts,  ochra,  egg  plant,  beet,  cabbage,  beans, 
pechay,  mustard,  turnips,  onion.  Two  important  results  are  secured 
by  this  means:  first,  the  diet  of  the  people  in  very  many  communities 
is  substantially  improved ;  second,  a  broad  and  safe  foundation  is  estab- 
lished upon  which  to  base  instruction  in  scientific  agriculture. 

THE    CORN    CAMPAIGN. 

Rice  is  the  chief  food  product  of  the  Philippines,  and  in  case  of 
shortage  of  crop  the  country  is  in  a  serious  plight.  In  order  to  guard 
against  this  emergency  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  undertaken  to  give 
the  people  a  new  food,  namely,  American  corn.  Corn  is  already  eaten 
in  some  sections  but  not  generally,  and  even  where  it  is  in  use  the 
people  do  not  know  how  to  prepare  it  properly. 

A  campaign  of  instruction  with  reference  to  the  growing  and  use 
of  corn  is  now  being  conducted  thruout  the  Islands ;  bulletins  have  been 
prepared  for  the  instruction  of  teachers;  advertising  placards  graphically 
portraying  the  essential  steps  in  the  growing  of  corn  are  posted  in  every 
school  and  public  building;  corn  contests  for  pupils,  schools,  and  school 
divisions  have  been  established.  The  response  is  very  satisfactory. 
Thousands  of  people  are  attending  the  public  demonstrations  which  are 
one  of  the  features  of  the  campaign,  and  pupils  and  teachers  are  entering 
into  the  plan  with  real  enthusiasm. 

HAT    MAKING. 

This  is  one  of  the  old  household  industries  of  the  Philippines.  Hats 
of  beautiful  texture  and  the  very  finest  workmanship  have  been  made 
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for  generations  in  certain  localities.  There  are  several  fibers  abundantly 
distributed  over  the  Islands  which  are  perfectly  adapted  to  hat  weaving. 
About  a  million  hats  are  exported  annually  from  the  Islands. 

The  industry  has  heretofore  been  restricted  however  to  four  or  five 
communities.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  making  it  its  business  to 
extend  it  widely  over  the  Islands.  Special  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  sabutan  hat,  similar  to  the  Panama ;  the  kalaslao,  made  of  bamboo 
and  formerly  woven  in  two  localities  only ;  the  buri  hat,  made  from 
a  coarse  fiber  of  the  buri  palm  tree ;  and  the  buntal  hat  made  from  a 
finer  stronger  fiber  obtained  from  the  midrib  of  the  buri  palm.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  Philippine  Islands  should  not  send  several  million 
hats  annually  into  the  United  States. 

BASKET  WEAVING. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  industries  that  was  undertaken  in  the  Philip- 
pine schools.  Many  thousands  of  pupils  have  already  become  expert 
basket  makers  and  are  producing  a  strong,  artistic  product  that  will 
very  shortly  enter  into  the  world  market.  The  work  in  this  line  has 
been  well  standardized  over  the  Islands.  Attention  is  now  being  given 
to  the  adaptation  and  improvement  of  native  designs. 

EMBROIDERY. 

The  art  of  embroidery  was  introduced  into  the  Philippines  many 
generations  ago  thru  the  convent  schools.  The  girls  are  wonderfully 
apt  in  this  art ;  with  a  very  few  months  of  instruction  they  acquire 
great  expertness,  becoming  capable  of  doing  work  of  as  high  standard 
as  that  of  the  European  convents.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  made 
a  study  of  the  business  of  embroidery  making.  All  the  books,  magazines 
and  catalogues  relating  to  this  subject  published  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe  are  secured  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  teachers 
and  pupils. 

The  United  States  imports  $40,000,000  worth  of  embroideries  from 
Europe  annually,  paying  a  duty  of  from  30  to  70  per  cent  thereon. 
There  is  no  duty  chargeable  on  the  Philippine  product.  Here  exists  a 
large  and  stable  market,  and  in  the  Philippines  is  a  great  body  of  workers 
capable  of  being  trained  in  the  art,  and  an  organization  by  which  they 
may  be  trained  and  their  product  delivered  to  the  market  in  this 
country.     The   Bureau  of  Education  has  undertaken  thru  the  public 
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schools   to   extend   this   remunerative   industry   to   thousands   of   homes 
thruout  the  Islands. 

One  of  the  effective  agencies  in  this  project  is  the  School  of  House- 
hold Industries  established  a  few  months  ago  in  the  city  of  Manila 
One  hundred  and  fifty  young  women  drafted  from  all  the  provinces  are 
maintained  in  this  institution  for  periods  of  a  half  year  at  government 
expense.  The  division  superintendents  of  schools  in  selecting  the  women 
to  receive  instruction  under  these  scholarships,  seek  persons  of  character 
and  ambition,  having  some  natural  capacity  and  taste  for  business.  No 
specific  academic  requirements  are  necessary  for  eligibility,  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  appointees  solely  being  considered  in  determining  their 
fitness. 

First  attention  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school  is  being  given  to 
embroidery  and  lace  making  because  these  industries  have  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  In  five  or  six  months  the  workers  attending  this 
school  can  become  proficient.  The  plan  is  for  them  then  to  return  to 
their  home  towns  where  each  woman  will  establish  a  local  center  for 
the  instruction  of  others  in  her  specialty.  She  will  gather  about  her  a 
group  of  industrious  women  and  girls  who,  when  they  have  become 
skilled,  will  be  employed  by  her  at  fair  wages.  New  appointees  will 
be  sent  to  Manila  from  time  to  time  to  take  the  places  of  those  returning 
to  their  homes.  Doubtless  many  women  who  will  receive  instruction 
in  their  home  towns  will  be  ambitious  to  organize  classes  themselves,  and 
so  an  ever-widening  circle  of  activity  in  household  industries  is  estab- 
lished upon  a  practical  working  basis.  The  necessary  steps  are  being 
taken  by  the  government  to  make  it  possible  to  purchase  thruout  the 
Islands  the  materials  needed  in  this  work  and  to  insure  the  prompt  sale 
of  all  standard  product.  This  end  of  the  business  will  doubtless  be 
taken  over  largely  by  local  dealers  later.. 

nurses'  training. 

Some  six  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  face  of  hostile 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  people,  organized  a  nurses'  training  depart- 
ment in  the  Philippine  Normal  School.  The  people  were  found  to  be 
most  suspicious  of  hospitals  and  doctors,  and  it  was  quite  beyond  their 
comprehension  that  any  young  woman  of  modesty  and  good  taste  should 
be  willing  to  undergo  the  nurse's  experience.  A  small  class  was  organ- 
ized and  a  campaign  of  public  enlightenment  instituted.  In  this  as  in 
many  other  lines  the  Filipino  showed   himself  ready  to  accept  a  new 
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idea  once  he  became  assured  that  it  was  in  line  with  the  accepted  theory 
and  practice  of  more  advanced  peoples.  The  nurse's  training  work 
became  firmly  established  within  two  or  three  years  and  has  now  been 
turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Health  which  can  handle  it  more  satis- 
factorily than  the  Bureau  of  Education,  being  in  a  position  to  give  the 
girls  practical  hospital  experience  in  connection  with  their  class  in- 
struction. The  vocation  of  trained  nurse  now  appeals  strongly  to  the 
popular  fancy  and  the  number  of  applicants  is  each  year  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  training  school.  These  young  women,  supplementing  the 
efforts  of  the  doctors  who  are  being  graduated  annually  from  the 
Philippine  Medical  School,  will  accomplish  wonders  among  their  people. 


SCHOOL    PREMISES. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  without  funds  with  which  to  improve 
and  beautify  the  grounds  of  its  4,400  schools.  In  this  situation  it  seems 
appropriate  to  turn  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  pupils  to  this  end.  Every 
school  is  therefore  made  responsible  for  the  improvement  of  its  own 
premises.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  large  and  well  located 
sites ;  there  must  be  ground  for  the  proper  spacing  of  the  building  or 
buildings  and  for  the  accommodation  of  athletics  and  school  gardening. 
Model  plans  of  grounds  have  been  sent  out  for  the  information  of  all 
and  in  accordance  with  these  plans  each  teacher  is  expected  to  make  the 
premises  of  his  school  the  most  attractive  and  inviting  spot  in  the 
neighborhood. 

ECONOMIC    INVESTIGATION. 

As  the  development  of  the  program  of  industrial  instruction 
progressed  it  became  evident  that  the  Bureau  should  be  more  ade- 
quately informed  as  to  economic  and  industrial  conditions  existing 
thruout  the  Philippines.  Little  had  ever  been  done  in  the  gathering 
of  information  in  that  field.  A  syllabus  was  prepared  in  the  form 
of  a  questionnaire  covering  the  subject  in  a  detailed  and  specific  manner, 
and  this  was  sent  out  to  approximately  120  carefully  selected  teachers 
with  instructions  to  make  a  thoro  investigation  and  report  upon 
conditions  in  their  various  localities  on  the  lines  of  the  syllabus. 
These  men  and  women  were  encouraged  to  undertake  further  original 
work  upon  special  phases  of  the  subject.  In  due  time  all  the  reports 
and  monographs  were  assembled   in   the  general  office  of  the   Bureau. 
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where  they  have  been  reviewed  and  analyzed.  'I'here  is  now  at  hand 
a  great  body  of  fnost  interesting  and  valuable  data  covering  in  detail 
such  subjects  as:  the  location  and  extent  of  the  areas  under  cultiva- 
tion, those  not  cultivated  but  capable  of  being  so,  the  major  and  minor 
products  considered  as  to  quantity  and  distribution,  means  and  cost 
of  transportation,  special  methods  of  cultivation  and  manufacture,  the 
system  of  land  tenure,  the  relations  between  laborer  and  employer. 

This  material  serves  two  main  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  it 
provides  a  secure  basis  upon  which  the  system  of  industrial  instruction 
may  be  intelligently  established  and  extended,  and  further,  this  body  of 
information  is  being  developed  into  the  form  of  a  text-book  on  Economic 
Conditions  in  the  Philippines  which  is  prescribed  for  general  use  in  the 
last  year  of  the  high  school  course,  so  that  every  young  man  and  woman 
before  he  is  graduated  from  the  public  school  system  is  given  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  principal  facts  with  respect  to  the  economic  and 
commercial  life  of  his  country  in  comparison  with  conditions  existing 
elsewhere. 

The  educational  authorities  in  the  Philippines  do  not  at  all  assume 
that  they  have  reached  any  ultimate  end  in  the  development  of  a  plan 
of  industrial  education.  The  problem  is  too  big  a  one  to  be  solved  in 
a  half  dozen  years.  Doubtless  many  changes,  some  of  them  more  or 
less  radical,  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  present  program.  It  is  certain 
however  that  much  has  been  accomplished  that  is  worth  while,  and  in 
general  it  seems  that  the  present  aims  and  methods  are  approximately 
as  they  should  be. 


TO  BE  A  SCIENTIFIC  FARMER  REQUIRES  AN  EDU- 
CATION COMPARABLE  IX  BREADTH  AND  THORONESS 
WITH  THAT  OF  THE  ENGINEER  OR  PHYSICIAN,  AND 
PROBABLY  MUCH  MORE  THORO  THAN  THAT  OF  THE 
LAWYER  OR  PREACHER. — Thomas  Nixon  Carver. 


THE  MEANING  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 
Charles  A.  Prosser. 

WHAT  is.  vocational  education?  How  does  it  differ  from 
general  education?  General  education  prepares  us  to  live 
well.  Vocational  education  prepares  us  to  work  well.  Both 
are  necessary  to  the  well-rounded  man  and  woman,  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  worker  and  citizen.  General  education  prepares  us  to  enjoy  in- 
telligently, to  consume  properly,  to  appreciate  to  the  full  all  the  goods 
of  life, — art  and  music,  sculpture,  drama,  literature,  science,  all  the 
material  things  that  the  twentieth  century  has  laid  at  our  feet  for  out 
comfort  and  happiness.  Vocational  education  prepares  us  to  work 
properly,  to  fashion  with  increasing  skill  and  workmanship  articles  of 
higher  and  still  higher  value,  to  produce  those  material  goods  of  life 
which  are  necessary  to  our  material  comfort  and  administer  to  the  life 
and  the  spirit.  General  education  and  vocational  education  are  a 
necessary  part  of  the  right  equipment  of  every  man  and  woman.  They 
are  not  enemies,  but  friends ;  not  antipodes,  but  twin  stars  that  are  to 
lead  the  race  into  a  more  complete  living. 

V^ocational  education  and  general  education  each  has  to  some  extent 
a  part  of  the  other  within  it.  All  general  education  is  in  a  sense  voca- 
tional training.  All  that  we  learn  in  the  elementary  school,  the  high 
school,  the  college,  and  the  university,  helps  us  to  work  better  in  our 
chosen  places  in  life.  Whatever  we  acquire,  whether  it  be  English,  or 
history,  or  civics,  or  literature,  or  science,  or  whatnot,  is  of  use  to  us 
no  matter  what  our  task  in  life  may  be.  That  is  what  we  mean  when 
we  say  education  will  make  a  man  dig  a  ditch  better.  The  high  school 
is  a  vocational  school  for  those  fortunate  boys  and  girls  who  can  give 
four  years  for  their  training  and  it  sends  them  forth  to  successful  busi- 
ness and  professional  careers. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  vocational  education  properly  understood  is 
at  the  same  time  general  education.  While  the  dominant  purpose  of 
vocational  schools  always  must  be  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  successful 
wage  earning,  no  school  worthy  of  the  name  will  fail  at  the  same  time 
to  fit  its  pupils  for  intelligent  citizenship.  None  of  the  friends  of 
vocational  education  can  fail  to  recognize  the  advantages  of  literary 
and  cultural  training,  but  the  friends  of  general  education  must  not 
minimize  the  educational  value  of  definite,  systematic,  purposeful,  in- 
telligent,   well-directed,    work.      All    the    related    science    and    technic 
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that  go  to  make  up  a  well  rounded  course  in  vocational  schools  are, 
after  all,  just  as  much  general  education,  just  as  cultural,  in  their  aims 
and  values,  altho  taught  from  a  different  standpoint,  as  any  course 
given  in  any  public  school  in  the  land.  General  education  and  voca- 
tional education  have  after  all  about  the  same  content,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  place  where  each  lays  the  emphasis. 

Vocational  education  begins  where  general  education  ceases.  General 
education  always  precedes  vocational  education  which  is  built  upon  it. 
When  a  young  man,  after  finishing  college,  specializes  in  law  or 
medicine  or  teaching,  the  period  from  the  time  he  enters  the  common 
school  until  he  leaves  the  college  is  a  period  of  general  education,  and 
the  time  given  to  the  law  or  other  special  school  is  a  period  of  voca- 
tional education.  All  his  career  up  until  the  time  be  begins  to  fit 
himself  for  a  profession  is  pre-vocational  in  the  sense  that  thru  it  he 
was  getting  ready  for  the  direct  and  specific  training  for  his  life  work. 
When  a  young  woman,  equipped  with  a  high  school  diploma,  enters 
a  normal  school  to  be  fitted  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  the  stretch 
of  the  years  from  the  day  she  enters  the  elementary  school  to  the  day 
she  graduated  from  the  high  school,  is  a  time  of  general  or  pre-vocational 
education  and  the  work  within  the  normal  school  is  vocational  education. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION   NOT  A  NEW  CONCEPTION. 

We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  vocational  education  of  college 
grade  built  upon  the  top  of  high  school  graduation  and  supported  at 
public  expense.  Nothing  is  more  apparent  than  that  vocational  educa- 
tion, like  general  education,  has  been  built  from  the  top  down.  Our 
first  schools  were  of  university  grade.  Our  first  vocational  training 
was  that  of  priests,  lawyers,  and  doctors.  Society  has  provided  well 
for  the  training  of  those  destined  to  be  our  technical  leaders  in  the 
professions  and  in  the  industries. 

The  new  note,  the  new  need,  the  new  task,  is  to  establish  at  public 
expense  a  system  of  vocational  education  for  the  great  mass  of  our 
workers;  a  system  of  vocational  training  built  not  upon  high  school 
graduation,  but  upon  elementary  school  preparation.  We  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  aiding  at  public  expense  those  boys  and  girls  who 
wish  to  take  up  business  or  professional  careers  at  the  close  of  the 
secondary  school  course.  This  is  fine — we  ought  to  do  all  that  we 
have  done  for  them  in  the  past  and  do  more,  and  do  it  better;  but  we 
have  not  up  to  this  time  provided  at  public  expense  for  the  training  of 
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the  great  mass  of  those  who  are  to  be  our  wage  workers,  most  of 
whom  leave  the  public  schools  at  or  about  the  time  when  they  become 
14  years  of  age. 

When  a  boy  goes  to  an  elementary  school  until  he  is  14  and  then 
enters  the  shop  or  the  factory,  the  years  from  the  time  he  enters  school 
until  he  becomes  a  wage  earner  are,  and  ought  to  be,  a  period  of 
general  or  pre-vocational  education.  The  question  we  have  before  us 
now  is  whether  we  will  build  upon  the  top  of  this  elementary  school 
training  vocational  schools  and  classes  which,  opening  the  doors  wide 
to  the  boy  14  years  of  age,  will,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the 
worker  to  the  shop,  give  him  the  kind  of  training  that  he  needs  to  fit 
him  for  successful  wage  earning.  If  it  be  wise  and  just  and  right  and 
equitable  to  train  a  few  for  leadership  in  the  varied  callings  of  life, 
it  is  equally  right,  wise,  just,  and  equitable  to  train  the  great  mass  of 
American  citizens  for  intelligent  and  effective  and  profitable  and  happy 
service,  both  for  their  welfare  and  for  that  of  the  Republic. 

TYPES   OF   VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION. 

There  are  at  least  six  well  recognized  kinds  of  vocational  education : 
professional,  commercial,  agricultural,  household  arts,  industrial,  and 
nautical.  When  vocational  education  sends  a  boy  or  girl  to  practice 
law  or  medicine  or  teaching,  we  call  it  professional  education.  When 
vocational  education  sends  them  forth  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
business  world,  we  call  it  commercial  education.  When  vocational 
education  prepares  the  boy  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
one  grew  before,  we  call  it  agricultural  education.  When  vocational 
education  sends  the  girl  home  to  mother  equipped  for  her  duties,  to 
wait  behind  the  little  lattice  gate  until  Prince  Charming  comes,  we 
call  it  household  arts  education.  When  vocational  education  sends 
young  people  to  the  shop  or  factory  prepared  for  successful  wage  earn- 
ing, we  call  it  industrial  education.  When  vocational  education  pra- 
pares  the  young  mariner  to  sail  the  seas,  we  call  it  nautical  education. 

Much  as  we  approve  it,  we  are  not  immediately  concerned  with  the 
demands  of  professional  education  at  this  time.  The  state  of  Indiana 
has  already  provided,  and  provided  liberally  for  it.  Nautical  education 
is  not  of  importance  to  this  commonwealth  because  you  have  no  seas 
to  sail.  The  state  is  concerned,  however,  with  the  building  up  of  the 
other  four  kinds  of  vocational  education:  commercial,  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, and  household  arts.     We  will  all  pretty  well  agree  that  three 
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of  them,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  household  arts,  are  needed,  and 
needed  immediately.  The  state  needs  the  farmer  able  to  carry  on  a 
more  productive  agriculture ;  a  worker  in  the  home  prepared  to  utilize 
more  intelligently  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  shop;  and  the 
wage  earner  in  the  shop  and  factory  who,  with  a  rising  skill,  can  make 
articles  of  higher  and  still  higher  value  out  of  the  material  he  shapes 
with  his  hands,  and  conserve  the  natural  resources  of  your  soil,  forests, 
and  mines. 

So  far  as  commercial  education  is  concerned  the  tests  are  the  same 
which  need  to  be  applied  in  the  case  of  all  vocational  education:  Is 
there  a  demand  for  commercial  training  in  the  state  which  is  not  now 
being  met?  Is  the  need  for  commercial  education  such  as  to  justify 
state  aid?  In  the  absence  of  state  aid  the  local  communities  will  take 
up  the  work  of  dealing  with  it  as  fast  as  the  situation  arises. 

The  law  which  your  commission  proposes  gives  state  aid  to  voca- 
tional schools  and  classes  which  open  their  doors  wide  to  boys  and  girls 
at  14  years  of  age,  even  tho  they  have  not  graduated  from  the  elementary 
school.  The  proposal  is  to  establish  a  system  of  vocational  training  of 
secondary  grade.  Not  secondary  in  the  sense  that  it  is  necessarily  built 
upon  a  common  school  diploma,  but  secondary  in  the  sense  that  it 
proposes  to  meet  the  needs  of  adolescents.  It  ought  not  to  be  neces- 
sary to  argue  that  these  schools  are  needed  to  reach  the  great  mass 
of  our  workers.  Whatever  may  be  the  situation  in  the  future  it 
is  plain  that  the  boy  who  graduates  from  the  high  school  is  not 
bound  for  the  workshop  as  a  mechanic,  nor  the  girl  for  the  factory. 
To  establish  courses  of  training  for  high  school  pupils  exclusively 
and  to  require  a  high  school  diploma  as  a  condition  of  entrance  to 
them,  would  be  to  offer  the  training  to  those  who  do  not  care  for 
it  and  would  not  use  it,  and  to  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  the 
only  class  of  boys  and  girls  for  whom  it  would  have  any  interest 
and  be  of  any  value.  It  is  a  waste  of  public  money  to  set  up  courses 
in  vocational  education  for  those  who  will  not  use  it.  What  we 
need  then  is  the  type  of  school  which  thru  all-day,  part-time,  and 
evening  classes  will  take  the  prospective  and  actual  wage  earner  as 
it  finds  him,  meet  him  where  he  is,  induce  him  in  all  kinds  of  ways 
to  take  the  training  given  him — the  instruction  that  serves  his  re- 
quirements— and  afford  him  like  the  children  of  the  fortunate  the 
education  that  will  be  his  way  out  to  efficiency  and  happiness. 
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A    NEW    CLIENTELE    SERVED. 

To  establish  vocational  training  for  those  who  now  leave  the 
schools  at  14  years  of  age  is  to  vastly  extend  general  education.  As 
has  already  been  pointed  out  all  the  training  of  the  vocational  school 
along  practical  and  technical  lines  is  in  the  highest  degree  educative. 
Coupled  with  the  shop  practice  under  the  shop  roof  or  in  this  school, 
the  instruction,  the  training,  the  teaching,  in  the  related  technical 
subjects  such  as  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  science,  measurably  increases 
the  knowledge  and  broadens  the  view  of  the  pupil.  Along  with  this 
the  instruction  in  English,  history  and  civics  and  economics,  is  as 
liberalizing  and  culturizing  as  any  which  a  general  education  affords. 
Vocational  schools  for  the  adolescent  wage  earner  are  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  truly  democratic  system  of  education.  We  boast  of  our 
democratic  system  of  education  in  America  and  talk  at  length  about 
the  glories  of  the  American  high  school.  The  American  high  school 
is  a  splendid  institution,  nowhere  so  largely  attended  and  nowhere 
in  my  opinion  so  efficient  as  in  the  middle  West.  But  no  system  of 
education  can  be  called  truly  democratic  which  abandons  75  per  cent 
of  our  young  people  to  the  tender  mercies  of  callings  which  have 
long  since  ceased  to  train  their  own  workers  and  leaves  them  without 
the  service  of  the  schools  just  at  that  time  in  the  adolescent  period 
of  their  lives  when  they  are  most  impressionable,  most  in  need  of 
guidance  and  discipline  and  training. 

The  next  forward  movement  in  the  democratizing  of  education 
lies  in  the  direction  of  reaching  the  neglected  groups  who  come  largely 
from  our  wage  earning  class.  The  figures  are  a  severe  indictment 
of  a  people  who  boast  of  an  education  "as  free  as  the  living  waters." 
I  do  not  know  what  the  statistics  are  in  Indiana,  but  making  all  due 
allowances  for  the  better  attendance  upon  the  secondary  school  in 
the  middle  west,  the  conditions  in  the  Hoosier  state  are  not  suffi- 
ciently different  from  those  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  to  make  the 
figures  very  much  less  significant  for  this  state.  Taking  the  country 
by  and  large  it  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  of  the  great  army 
of  millions  of  children  who  enter  the  elementary  schools  at  six  years 
of  age  less  than  one  out  of  eight  graduates  from  the  high  school  and 
less  than  one  out  of  every  four  ever  receives  the  benefit  of  that  in- 
stitution. Of  the  millions  of  children  leaving  the  schools  at  14 
years  of  age  to  become  wage  earners  and  who  represent  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  the  first  grade  with  such  high   hopes 
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years  before,  less  than  one  out  of  every  four  is  equipped  with  a  com- 
mon school  diploma,  less  than  one  out  of  three  has  reached  the  seventh 
grade  of  the  public  school,  and  less  than  one  out  of  two  the  sixth 
year.  In  the  face  of  the  theory  of  our  school  system  that  an  elemen- 
tary education  is  absolutely  the  minimum  preparation  for  life  work 
which  every  pupil  should  have,  more  than  half  of  these  children  enter 
industry  permanently  handicapped,  without  the  heritage  of  the  general 
education  which  they  should  have  as  a  preparation  for  the  battle  before 
them. 

Practically  none  of  this  great  horde  of  millions  of  children  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  discover  thru  the  training  of  the  schools  their 
taste  and  ability  in  other  than  academic  lines,  and  all  of  them  are 
without  any  vocational  education.  More  than  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  them  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  are  employed  as  bread  winners. 
Finding  the  doors  of  skilled  industry  closed  against  them,  most  of 
these  young  people  enter  low  grade  skilled  and  unskilled  occupations 
where  there  is  no  opportunity  for  advancement,  where  they  shift 
about  from  one  employment  to  another,  changing  their  positions  on 
an  average  of  once  every  four  months.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the 
moral  degradation  which  this  condition  brings  upon  the  youth  caught 
in  the  treadmill  of  industry  without  guidance,  without  preparation, 
without  purpose! 

The  American  schools  will  become  truly  democratic  when  we 
learn  to  train  all  kinds  of  men,  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  for  all  kinds  of 
things.  We  will  do  this  when  the  American  people,  including  the 
American  schoolmaster,  begin  to  realize  it  is  just  as  important  to  make 
a  good  blacksmith,  a  good  carpenter,  a  good  mechanic,  as  it  is  to  make 
a  good  lawyer.  We  will  never  solve  the  problem  of  efficient  voca- 
tional  education   until   we  are   ready   to   take   this   position. 

NECESSARY    CONDITIONS    OF    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION. 

Vocational  education,  even  more  than  general  education,  will  re- 
quire the  help  of  the  layman  in  its  solution.  The  schoolmaster  knows 
books  and  children  and  methods;  he  does  not  know  life  and  industry. 
The' successful  vocational  school  will  be  the  one  which  is  carried  on 
thru  the  cooperation  of  the  educator  and  the  practical  man  of  affairs, 
the  employer  and  workingman  and  social  worker,  who,  knowing  the 
requirements  of  the  varied  occupations  outside  the  school,  will  be  able 
to  assist  those  in  charge  of  the  work  in  making  the  training  practical 
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and  thoro  to  the  end  that  pupils  may,  whatever  else  is  done  for  them, 
be  equipped  for  successful  bread  winning.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
schoolmaster  will  not  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  fitting  boys  and 
girls  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern  life  with  textbooks  alone.  The 
schoolmaster  of  the  future  must  be  able  to  touch  elbows  with  every 
man  in  every  class  that  has  something  to  help  him  in  the  discharge 
of  his  task.  It  may  be  difficult  for  us  as  schoolmasters  to  face,  but 
the  measure  of  the  bigness  of  the  school  man  of  the  future  will  be 
his  ability  to  cooperate  with  all  the  elements  in  the  community  in 
a  far  more  helpful  way  than  in  the  past  in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
which    the    twentieth    century    is   crowding   upon    the    schoolroom. 

Vocational  education  must  be  given  by  those  who  have  both  the 
actual  experience  and  the  special  preparation  necessary  to  confer  it 
properly.  If  we  are  to  take  the  time  of  boys  and  girls,  if  we  are 
to  train  them  for  the  work  which  they  are  to  do,  we  must  employ 
as  teachers  those  who  have  had  sufficient  experience  in  the  vocation 
to  handle  the  problem.  If  I  want  to  learn  how  to  ride  a  bicycle,  I 
want  somebody  to  teach  me  who  can  ride  a  bicycle ;  if  I  want  to 
learn  to  sail  a  boat,  I  want  somebody  to  teach  me  who  is  able  to 
sail  a  boat ;  if  I  want  to  be  trained  as  a  lawyer,  I  want  a  successful 
practitioner  at  the  bar  to  instruct  me ;  if  I  desire  to  become  a  car- 
penter, a  machinist,  an  electrician,  a  dressmaker  or  a  milliner,  or  follow 
any  of  the  productive  callings,  I  want  someone  to  teach  me  who  has 
had  actual  and  successful  experience  in  them. 

Finally,  successful  vocational  education  requires  the  combining 
together  of  two  elements,  practice  and  thinking  about  the  practice, 
doing  and  thinking  about  the  doing.  Everywhere  in  vocational  training 
practice  and  theory  must  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  more  intimately 
they  are  related  to  each  other,  the  more  closely  one  is  connected  with 
the  other,  the  more  that  the  theory,  the  art,  the  technical  knowledge 
is  used  as  a  tool  in  trade  and  given  to  the  young  learner  at  the  time 
when  he  needs  them  in  working  out  the  task  which  he  has  in  the 
shop,  the  more  will  the  school  contribute  to  his  immediate  success 
in  the  shop  and  equip  him  thru  power  of  growth  for  mastery  of  his 
calling  in  the  future.  If  a  boy  is  to  be  taught  agriculture,  he  should 
till  the  soil,  or  care  for  the  poultry,  or  tend  the  cow,  or  be  respon- 
sible for  the  welfare  of  the  orchard,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is 
being  given  at  the  schoolhouse  in  the  form  in  which  he  can  use  it 
the  knowledge  that  will  help  him  to  discharge  these  tasks  properly 
and   make  him  a  better   farmer  than   his  sire.      If  the  girl   is  to  be  a 
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dressmaker,  then  she  must  work  at  sewing  with  cloth  upon  garments, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  is  being  taught  along  with  the  art  the 
mastery  of  the  craft.  Machinists  can  not  be  made  out  of  books  alone. 
The  boy  who  is  fitting  himself  for  this  calling  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  in  a  shop  somewhere  and  on  a  commercial  basis 
the  work  which  a  machinist  does,  while  at  the  same  time  the  school 
is  giving  him  by  the  use  of  mathematics,  and  drawing,  and  science, 
and  shop  practice,  the  knowledge  which  will  give  him  insight,  skill, 
and  power  of  growth. 

SOCIAL    ASPECT    OF    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION. 

My  time  is  almost  exhausted,  but  I  must  mention  one  more 
thing;  the  social  aspect  of  vocational  education.  Somewhere  in 
the  life  of  every  boy  and  girl  there  is  a  point  before  which  they 
can  not  go  out  to  work  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  to  the 
social  order.  Permitting  children  to  go  to  work  before  that  point 
may  be  a  temporary  advantage  to  their  parents  and  to  an  industry, 
altho  this  is  doubtful,  but  the  effect  is  to  shorten  the  period  of  pro- 
ductivity and  efficiency  at  the  other  end  of  the  life  of  the  wage  earner. 
As  a  business  proposition,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  state  in  dis- 
charging its  duty  to  childhood  and  to  the  next  generation  needs  to 
lengthen  the  period  of  infancy  by  prohibiting  children  from  vyorking 
before  that  point  at  which  they  can  do  it  to  their  own  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  industrial  advantage. 

The  point  before  which  children  can  not  go  to  work  to  advantage 
to  themselves  and  others  is  not  a  fixed  one.  It  differs  with  different 
children  and  with  different  civilizations.  History  shows  that  it  has 
been  rising  all  thru  the  ages.  Today  the  point  before  which  children 
are  not  permitted  to  go  to  work  is  12  years  in  the  south,  and  1  + 
years  in  the  north.  The  best  thought  of  this  country  is  moving  the 
period  of  infancy,  the  period  during  which  children  should  not  go 
to  work,  the  period  of  conservation  of  childhood  if  you  please,  from 
14  to  16  years.  Some  states  have  already  said  that  they  can  not  go 
to  work  before  16.  Others  have  said  they  can  not  go  to  work  before 
16  unless  they  have  graduated  from  the  elementary  school.  Wisconsin 
has  said  if  they  go  to  work  before  16  years  of  age,  they  must  give  a  por- 
tion of  their  working  time  from   14  to   16  to  further  education. 

No  report  yet  issued  in  this  country  presented  such  a  sweeping 
program    for    the    conservation    of    childhood    as    that    of    the    Indiana 
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commission.  The  series  of  laws  by  which  it  proposes  to  safeguard 
the  childhood  of  the  children  of  this  commonwealth  are,  to  my  mind, 
the  best  part  of  the  report.  In  this  program  for  the  conservation 
of  childhood  the  commission  recommends:  (1)  That  the  state 
should  rapidly  assume  the  care  and  educational  responsibility  of  all 
children  up  to  16  years  of  age,  whether  they  are  in  school  or  at 
work;  (2)  Every  child  should  either  go  to  school  or  go  to  work 
between  14  and  16,  and  if  he  goes  to  work  and  leaves  it  he  should 
be  required  to  come  back  to  school  until  he  gets  another  position ; 
(3)  No  child  under  16  years  of  age  should  be  permitted  to  go 
to  work  in  the  state  unless  he  is  14  years  of  age  and  has  acquired 
such  an  education  as  may  be  evidenced  by  a  sixth  grade  test  or  its 
equivalent.  Be  it  said  to  the  shame  of  the  old  Hoosier  state  today 
the  sole  qualification  that  any  child  has  to  have  in  order  to  leave 
school  and  become  a  bread  winner  is  that  he  shall  present  evidence 
that  he  has  reached  the  age  of  14. 

Finally,  this  law  says  that  every  school  system  in  the  state,  if 
it  cares  to  do  so,  shall  be  authorized  to  establish  a  compulsory  part- 
time  school  for  those  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who 
are  employed  in  the  industries.  When  this  has  been  done  the  school 
authorities  are  in  a  position  to  require  every  employer  and  parent 
to  see  that  these  wage  earners  will  give  not  less  than  five  hours  a 
week  away  from  the  industry  for  attendance  upon  the  school  which 
will  undertake  to  fit  them  for  their  work  and  remove  their  elemen- 
tary school  deficiencies.  This  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  goal 
which  I  believe  will  be  reached  within  the  next  ten  years  by  every 
state  in  the  Union.  That  goal  will  be  a  compulsory  part-time  law, 
state-wide  in  its  scope,  which  will  require  all  children  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age  to  attend  school  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
five  hours  a  week  for  training  in  the  elementary  school  branches  in 
which  they  are  deficient,  and  for  preparation  for  successful  wage 
earning. 

I  might  describe  with  my  hands  thru  the  air  a  circle  about  two 
feet  in  diameter  just  as  I  might  draw  it  upon  a  blackboard.  The 
inside  of  the  circle  represents  all  the  children  in  Indiana  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age,  either  employed  or  in  school,  probably  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  in  number.  At  the  center  of  this  large  circle 
let  us  describe  a  small  circle.  This  represents  all  the  children  of 
Indiana  between   14  and    16  years  of  age  who  are  in  school.     They 
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constitute  about  12  per  cent  of  all  the  children  of  that  age  in  this 
commonwealth.  The  space  between  the  inner  circle  or  bull's  eye, 
and  the  outer  circle  will  represent  all  the  children  between  14  and 
16  who  are  not  in  school,  most  of  whom  are  engaged  in  wage  earning 
of  one  kind  or  another.  These  constitute  about  88  per  cent  of  all 
the  children  of  that  age  in  the  state.  They  are  not  in  school  any- 
where, not  getting  any  training  anywhere  save  thru  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  shop  which  has  long  since  ceased  to  train  its  own  workers  and 
save  thru  the  unskilled  labor  which  alone  is  open  to  children  at 
this  period  in  their  lives.  The  problem  of  democratizing  education 
in  Indiana  is  the  problem  of  getting  hold  of  the  group  between  the 
inner  and  the  outer  circles,  or  working  out  the  service  of  the  schools 
from  the  inner  bull's  eye  toward  the  outer  line. 

If  the  series  of  laws  advocated  by  the  Indiana  Educational  Com- 
mission are  passed,  Indiana  will  make  rapid  progress  in  working  thru 
this  circle  and  therefore  in  the  democratizing  of  education.  By  all- 
day  vocational  schools  the  state  will  attract  and  hold  those  who  can 
give  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years  to  further  preparation  before  enter- 
ing the  industries.  This  puts  a  circle  around  the  bull's  eye.  Thru 
part-time  and  continuation  schools,  following  the  young  worker  to 
his  employment,  the  state  will  claim  a  portion  of  his  time  for  further 
education  and  put  a  second  circle  around  the  bull's  eye.  Thru  even- 
ing schools  of  various  kinds  the  state  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
mature  worker  who  needs  further  preparation  to  meet  the  highest 
success  in  his  calling.     Another  line  around  the  bull's  eye. 

All  the  time  this  work  is  being  carried  on,  the  state,  thru  its 
schools,  will  be  learning  more  about  neglected  groups  of  children, 
more  about  the  demands  of  the  industries  in  which  they  serve,  more 
how  to  cooperate  with  employers  in  a  joint  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  workers,  more  how  to  adapt  schemes  of  training  to  indus- 
trial conditions.  Finally,  the  state  of  Indiana  will  stand  erect  upon 
its  feet  and  will  in  the  not  very  far  distant  future  be  ready  to  pass 
the  compulsory  part-time  law  requiring  the  adolescent  and  the 
employer  of  the  adolescent  to  give  a  portion  of  the  time  of  every 
young  worker  to  preparation  for  better  workmanship  and  better 
citizenship.  While  this  law  will  not  solve  every  ill,  it  will  greatly 
hasten  the  coming  of  that  glad  day  when,  in  the  language  of  Victor 
Hugo,  the  workshop  will   become  the  order  of  liberty  and  fraternity. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  COLLEGE. 

HuBER  William   Hurt. 

VOCATIONAL  preparation — joy  in  work — effective,  successful 
life — are  closely  related.  Dr.  Georg  Kerschensteiner  and 
others  have  clearly  shown  this  relationship.  Our  own  ex- 
perience has  sustained  it.  While  we  are  indebted  to  Germany 
for  its  effective  organizational  idea  of  the  Fortbildungschule,  yet  there 
is  an  important — a  vital  phase  of  this  problem  of  industrial  efficiency 
that  is  being  developed  here. 

In  my  last  year's  study  of  the  German  schools — from  within — as 
Carnegie  Exchange,  my  observation  localized  vocational  guidance  largely 
outside  of  the  schools.  The  prominence  accorded  social  position, 
economic  pressure  and  all,  united  with  a  closer  unity  in  the  German 
family  group,  brought  about  during  the  last  school  years  a  vocational 
interest. 

Naturally  in  a  more  unstratified  society,  as  in  America,  the  problem 
confronting  the  lad  in  selecting  his  life's  work  is  greater,  as  there  are 
more  alternatives,  and  the  interchange  between  different  levels  of  society 
is  relatively  freer. 

As  the  interest  in  science  arose  outside  the  universities  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  so  vocational  guidance  has  arisen  in  America  to  a 
large  degree  outside  the  school.  The  example  of  Boston's  Bureau  is 
being  copied  widely  today,  and  as  a  casual  glance  thru  this  journal  of 
the  new  progress  will  show,  these  committees  on  Vocational  Guidance 
are  arising  in  our  more  progressive  centers. 

That  this  is  an  unperformed  obligation  of  our  school  system  seems 
evident.  That  it  has  only  rarely  been  done  seems  equally  certain.  The 
moment  high  school  or  college  work  becomes  purposeful,  i.  e.,  vocation- 
ally "aimed  at"  something,  that  moment,  half  of  the  problems  begin  to 
wane. 

Some  eight  years  ago  I  began  my  militant  interest  in  vocational 
guidance.  At  registration  I  sought  to  awaken  the  vocational  conscious- 
ness, and  spent  much  time  in  personal  conferences,  especially  with  the 
young  men.  Since  then  I  have  developed  the  idea  more  and  more  until 
today,  I  have  embodied  it  as  one  of  three  central  factors  in  the  complete 
reorganization  of  one  of  our  so-called  "small  colleges."  General  culture 
is  a  pleasing  phrase,  but  dangerous.     I  question  the  effectiveness  of  the 
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influence  of  a  college  which  allows  a  man  or  a  woman  to  spend  four 
or  more  years  in  aimless  preparation — no  matter  how  hard  he  works. 

Knowledge  arises  in  consciousness,  thru  relating  present  with  pre- 
vious experiences.  The  man  who  knows  what  he  purposes  doing  has 
a  solid  central  pier,  to  which  he  may  tie  the  associations  of  the  new 
materials  of  experience.  Hence  the  psychological  value  of  a  central, 
clear  cut,  motive  purpose. 

The  graduate  who  has  spent  four  j'ears  browsing  contentedly  on  the 
luxuriant  verbiage  of  general  culture,  and  who  is  to  be  one  who  bears 
his  share  of  the  world's  work,  awakes  with  a  dull,  a  sickening  thud, 
when  the  "specificness"  of  "earning  his  living"  confronts  him  in  July. 
A  useless  waste — no  wonder  the  round  peg  confronts  the  square  hole — 
no  wonder  that  success  is  elusive. 

Every  month  I  am  invited  to  address  several  institutions,  collegiate 
and  secondary,  on  this  subject,  and  in  every  instance  have  found  my 
time  in  their  city  filled  with  personal  conferences.  "Hadn't  thought  of 
it  before,"  one  says.  Another  confers  two  hours,  wrestling  with  the 
new  problem  as  to  whether  he  shall  aim  at  teaching  and  coaching 
athletics  or  enter  banking. 

If  it  is  not  presumptuous,  I  would  raise  my  voice  to  school  adminis- 
trators of  all  grades,  and  say  "Men  of  Athens,  what  are  you  doing? 
Have  you  any  regular  effective  program?"  Here  right  at  hand  is  a 
most  fruitful  field  which  calls  for  almost  no  equipment  except  the  half 
dozen  available  books  on  vocational  guidance.  How  can  we  train  the 
lad  for  his  trade  or  vocation  until  he  selects  it?  Hence  vocational  guid- 
ance seems  clearly  to  be  the  first  step  toward  industrial  efficiency  thru 
trade  school  training. 

The  modus  operandi  in  Lombard  College  is  to  confront  the  Fresh- 
man at  entrance  with  the,  "Where  to,  please?"  that  the  railway  ticket 
agent  puts  to  <^he  man  starting  on  a  much  smaller  journey  than  life. 
This  takes  time,  and  sometimes  courage.  It  means  in  many  cases,  a 
study  of  the  individual's  personality  by  both  himself  and  his  counselor, 
for  the  injunction  of  Socrates  is  surprisingly  necessary — "Know  Thy- 
self". 

There  is  an  outlined  form  for  this  study,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  the  "editorial  shears  have  been  as  mighty  as  the  pen."  Later 
these  will  be  printed  and  used  by  every  student  here,  as  the  value  of 
earnest  analysis,  thru  introspection  and  conference  does  much  to  orient 
a  man. 
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The  second  element  in  this  movement  has  been  the  definite  relating 
of  every  department  to  life  outside  the  four  walls  of  the  college.  This 
has  meant  a  new  faculty,  which  we  have — men  and  women  of  broad 
university  specialization  and  excellent  theoretical  background,  but  with 
practical  interests.  Theory  is  developed,  but  is  tied  to  the  materials  to 
which  it  will  later  have  to  be  applied. 

Under  the  group  system,  then,  the  collegian  specializes  in  some  one 
group — meanwhile  touching  all  the  other  general  groups  to  round  out 
his  experience  and  to  thus  relate  and  associate  his  chief  interest  to  the 
other  bodies  of  Knowledge. 

This  vitalizing  of  college  work  thru  making  it  purposeful  has  been 
a  most  instructive  experience.  Our  enrolment  has  nearly  doubled,  and 
now  bids  fair  to  do  so  again.  We  need  more  space  to  take  care  of  those 
who  want  this  type  of  training.  And  one  of  the  richest  rewards  of 
this  branch  of  social  service  is  the  consciousness  of  having  given  a  life 
direction — of  having  made  it  purposeful. 

The  three  essentials  in  Life  are: 
Something  to  Do. 
Something  to  Love. 
Something  to  Hope  for. 


THERE  IS  NO  GREATER  BLESSING  IN  THIS  WORLD 
THAN  A  STEADY  JOB,  WITH  INCREASING  EFFICIENCY 
AND  HENCE  INCREASING  WAGES  AS  TIME  GOES  ON; 
AND  THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  INSURE  THAT  HAPPY  STATE 
FOR  EACH  INDIVIDUAL,  IS  TO  GIVE  HIM  THE  TRAIN- 
ING FOR  SOME  SKILLED  VOCATION  IN  LIFE,  WHETHER 
IT  BE  IN  BUSINESS,  IN  A  TRADE,  OR  IN  A  PRO- 
FESSION.— Paul    H.    Hanus. 


COOPERATION    BETWEEN    THE    SCHOOL    AND    THE 

SHOP. 

Frank  Forrest  Frederick. 

IF  the  education  we  call  industrial  is  to  have  value  it  must  result 
from  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the  shop. 
The  oldtime  schoolman  could  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way 
secure  in  his  belief  that  education  was  but  general  at  best  and  it  was 
no  concern  of  his  what  became  of  his  students  after  they  escaped  from 
school.  "Education  for  Citizenship"  covered  a  multitude  of  sins — ■ 
mostly  sins  of  omission,  and  that  there  could  be  any  possible,  not  to  say 
direct,  connection  between  the  school  and  the  industries,  did  not  occur 
to  him. 

The  present  day  schoolman  is  seriously  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  making  education  for  citizenship  also  an  education  for  what  the 
citizen  will  do  for  a  living  and  he  is,  at  present,  turning  this  way  and 
that,  in  his  endeavor  so  to  cooperate  with  the  industries  and  so  co- 
prdinate  the  school  and  the  shop  that  in  the  end  the  boy  may  become  a 
better  citizen  because  he  is  a  better  workman. 

The  way  this  problem  is  being  solved  in  Trenton  has  seemed  to 
the  editor  of  Vocational  Education  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
worthy  of  detailed  description  that  it  may  assist  others  who  are  con- 
fronted with  the  same  problem. 

There  are  three  classes  or  groups  of  students  in  the  school  of  In- 
dustrial Arts  of  Trenton.  Those  who  are  ambitious  to  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  anything  bearing 
directly  or  indirectly  upon  their  life  work,  those  who  wish  to  learn 
some  one  definite  thing,  and  those  who  attend  school  because  they  are 
required  to  do  so. 

In  the  first  group  are  men  and  boys — machinists,  potters,  clerks, 
carpenters,  etc.,  who  enjoy  study  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
skill.  They  cannot  be  kept  away  from  the  school  and  gladly  undertake 
any  course  of  study  extending  over  any  number  of  years  that  the  school 
sees  fit  to  offer  them.  Of  course  these  students  know  that  promotion 
and  increased  earning  power  will  surely  result  from  their  studies,  but 
they  are  willing  to  bide  their  time. 

In  the  second  group — those  who  learn  only  to  earn — are  men  and 
boys,  similarly  employed,  who  see  in  the  school  the  opportunity  to 
learn  something  that  will  enable  them  to  hold  a  job  or  get  a  better 
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one.  These  students  are  satisfied,  when  they  get  what  they  entered 
for,  and  seldom  attend  school  for  more  than  one  season.  A  brick 
mason,  for  example,  to  whom  a  blueprint  in  unintelligible,  will  work 
in  the  class  in  building  construction  just  long  enough  to  learn  to  read 
a  drawing  and  then  leave  perfectly  satisfied,  while  a  mason  of  the  first 
group  mentioned  will  pursue  the  entire  architectural  course. 

It  is  thru  this  second  group  of  students  that  the  school  comes  in 
contact,  and  is  able  to  cooperate  with,  the  employers — in  other  words 
with  the  shop.  In  Trenton  these  employers  have  become  interested 
in  the  school  because  its  aims  have  been  explained  to  them,  and  because 
only  practical  men  are  employed  as  instructors.  They  have  been  invited 
to  visit  the  classes  at  any  time  that  they  m<ay  see  what  their  employes 
are  doing,  and  they  always  receive  a  cordial  welcome.  These  employers 
know  that  boys  in  their  shops  can  obtain  the  direct  and  immediately 
useful  knowledge  that  they  need  and  are,  therefore,  more  than  willing 
to  cooperate  with  the  school  in  its  work.  It  frequently  happens  that 
new  students  say:  "My  employer  advises  me  to  come  here  to  study 
because  I  will  learn  to  do  something  he  wishes  done." 

Every  school — technical  high,  industrial,  vocational,  trade — what- 
ever it  may  be  called — must  first  secure  and  then  hold  the  confidence 
of  the  employers  to  hope  for  any  success  worth  while.  The  idea 
formerly  held  that  only  the  student  who  finished  a  course  and  received 
a  diploma  knew  anything  must  give  way  to  the  fact  that  the  successful 
school  is  the  school  in  which  the  student  learns  what  he  wishes  to 
know  whether  he  attends  a  week  or  a  year. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  third  group  of  students — those  who 
attend  school  because  they  have  to — that  a  scheme  of  cooperation 
has  been  worked  out  between  the  school  and  the  shop  that  may  have 
some  original  features  and  be  suggestive. 

INFLUENCE   OF   EMPLOYERS   FELT. 

Finding  that  the  boys  who  enter  the  industries  as  apprentices  seldom 
possess  the  requisite  "industrial  intelligence"  the  three  leading  firms 
in  the  city  that  employ  machinists,  together  with  the  Electrical  Con- 
tractors Association,  decided  that  they  could  no  longer  afford  to  waste 
time  and  money  upon  boys  who  were  content  to  become  mere  machines 
themselves.  Accordingly  they  adopted  the  rule  that  all  apprentices 
must  attend  evening  school  in  order  to  supplement  what  they  learned 
during  the  day  with  a  knowledge  of  the  art  and  science  of  their  trades 
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that  they  might  become  more  intelligent  and  therefore  more  valuable 
workmen.  Many  of  these  boys  can  be  numbered  with  the  two  groups 
mentioned  above,  but  a  few,  especially  at  first,  regard  themselves  as 
victims  of  a  conspiracy. 

The  course  of  study  provided  by  the  school  for  machinists  is  as 
follows: — First  year,  elementary  mechanical  drawing  three  evenings; 
second,  arithmetic  two  evenings,  English  one  evening;  third,  mechanical 
drawing  two  evenings,  mathematics  one  evening;  fourth,  machine  de- 
sign three  evenings.  This  course  differs  little  from  the  work  usually 
offered  in  schools  of  the  character  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts, 
but  less  ground  is  covered,  tho  in  a  more  thoro  manner,  than  is  usually 
the  case. 

Most  of  the  boys  who  enter  this  course  left  public  school  when  in 
the  eighth  grade,  tho  many  of  them  have  had  a  year  or  two  in  the 
high  school  before  entering  the  shops,  and  it  is  found  necessary  to  begin 
arithmetic  with  addition  and  English  with  spelling,  but  very  rapid 
progress  is  made  in  both  subjects.  Surprise  is  often  expressed  that  the 
course  in  English  should  be  introduced,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
many  men  proficient  in  mathematics  and  skilful  in  drawing  were  not 
promoted  because  of  their  lack  of  ability  to  make  reports  of  work, 
handle  correspondence,  and  prepare  intelligent  and  readable  reports  of 
investigations  which  foremen,  superintendents,  and  managers  are  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  make. 

Further  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the  shop  is  secured  thru 
the  Advisory  Board  now  consisting  of  eleven  men  representing  the 
varied  industries  of  the  city.  This  board,  entirely  independent  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  that  controls  the  school,  is  made  up  of  men  engaged 
in  professions  requiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  industrial  arts, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  the  school  with  advice  and  criticism.  Each 
member  of  this  board  visits  and  inspects  the  classes  giving  instruction 
in  the  subject  in  which  he  is  most  interested.  When  a  firm  or  company 
decides  to  require  its  apprentices  to  attend  the  school  its  head  or 
manager  is  invited  to  become  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board.  In 
reply  to  an  invitation  to  become  a  member  of  this  board  the  Master 
Mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company  Shop  in  Trenton 
wrote,  in  part:  " — in  order  to  afford  you  a  medium  thru  which  you 
can  obtain  such  help  and  data  from  a  railroad  and  shop  standpoint 
that  we  may  have,  I  will  be  glad  to  accept  the  honor."  This  is  the 
kind  of  help  that  every  school  needs  and  must  have  to  make  its  course 
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of  value.  Without  it  true  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the 
shop  is  impossible. 

Thru  the  members  of  this  Advisory  Board  it  is  possible  to  make  the 
school  and  the  shop  work  hand  in  hand.  The  school  work  is  made  to 
benefit  the  shop  and  the  shopwork  is  made  to  benefit  the  school.  The 
teachers  have  the  support  of  the  employers  and  the  boys  feel  that  their 
school  work  has  the  approval  of  their  employers  and  therefore  they 
appreciate  more  highly  their  opportunities.  There  comes,  also,  to  the 
teacher,  the  courage  and  enthusiasm  that  results  from  appreciation  of 
endeavor. 

The  four-years'  course  outlined  above  was  not  laid  out  by  the  school 
alone.  It  was  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Master  Mechanic  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railway  Shops,  the  President  of  the  Trenton  Iron 
Co.,  and  the  General  Manager  of  the  Trenton  Engine  Co.,  and  is,  and 
is  known  to  be,  a  course  of  study  that  meets  the  needs  of  the  apprentices 
employed   by   these   companies. 

A  monthly  report  of  each  student  is  sent  to  his  employer  covering 
attendance,  deportment,  and  standing,  and  if  a  boy  is  found  deficient 
in  the  school  he  loses  his  position  in  the  shop,  because,  as  was  stated 
above,  in  the  modern  shop  the  employer  cannot  afford  to  waste  time 
and  money  upon  boys  who  lack  ambition  to  make  themselves  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  their  employers. 

One  result  of  this  coperation  between  the  school  and  the  shop  is 
that  the  attention  of  the  employer  is  called  to  unusual  ability  or  talent 
that  would  otherwise  not  be  discovered.  The  modern  manufacturer 
is  always  on  the  look-out  for  good  men  and  is  only  too  glad  to  find  men 
able  to  direct  others. 

In  Trenton  it  is  not  found  that  evening  study  is  too  great  a  tax 
upon  men  and  boys  employed  during  the  day,  tho  the  school  year  lasts 
from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  first  of  June.  That  this  is  true 
is  partly  the  result  of  well  ventilated  rooms  with  the  heat,  in  winter, 
never  above  sixty-five  degrees.  The  fact  that  the  students  are  "des- 
perately in  earnest,"  because  they  feel  that  it  is  all  well  worth  while, 
and  that  many  prizes  are  offered  for  regularity  of  attendance  and  ex- 
cellence of  work,  has  also  much  to  do  with  their  attitude  toward 
evening  study. 


EDITORIAL 

THE  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
has  taken  a  new  lease  on  life.  This  is  not  saying  that  it  has 
ever  approached  to  the  point  of  needing  the  oxygen  treatment, 
but  rather  that  it  has  so  developed  and  organized  its  work  that  it  is 
now  in  a  position  to  make  almost  an  indelible  mark  upon  national 
progress  in  lines  of  vocational  training.  With  a  paid  secretary  devoting 
all  of  his  time  to  the  work,  its  field  of  usefulness  is  greatly  enlarged. 
Secretary  Prosser  brings  to  his  new  work  a  broad  background  of  general 
educational  practice  and  a  large  experience  in  dealing  with  the  specific 
problems  which  necessarily  came  out  of  his  former  duties  as  Deputy 
Commissioner  of   Industrial   Education   in   the  State  of   Massachusetts. 

A  Clearing-  Perhaps  the  most  important  piece  of  work  which  this 
House  of  society   has   done   has   been   the   issuance   of   a  statement 

Ideas  covering  the  principles  and   policies  that  should   underly 

and  Methods  legislation  looking  towards  state  sjstems  of  vocational 
education.  The  definitions  formulated  on  industrial,  agricultural  and 
household  arts  phases  of  vocational  education  have  set  the  country  to 
thinking.  The  various  types  of  proposed  schools — all  day,  part-time,  and 
evening — have  made  it  clear  that  vocational  education  may  be  expressed 
in  different  channels.  Statements  relative  to  administrative  control 
have  brought  to  an  issue  the  varying  points  of  view  which  now  exist. 
The  separateness  and  dominance  of  the  vocational  aim  as  defined  by 
the  society  have  aroused  a  wholesome  discussion  which  can  not  fail  to 
be  of  genuine  service. 

Stop  These  principles  and  policies  have  been  issued  at  a  time 

Look  when  they  may  serve  a  good  purpose  in  the  avoidance  of 

L.isten  serious  mistakes  in   the  establishment  of  state  and   local 

systems  of  vocational  education.  The  society  may  well  serve  as  a 
clearing-house  of  the  experience  of  other  states  in  such  a  way  that  the 
mistakes  which  may  have  been  made  in  the  past  will  not  be  repeated, 
and  that  the  success  which  has  been  obtained  may  be  passed  on  to  those 
states  and  localities  which  are  considering  the  establishment  of  these 
schools.     It  will  be  a  vicious  waste  of  time,  effort,  and  money  for  any 
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state  or  community  to  rush  headlong  into  the  establishment  of  vocational 
education  without  first  gathering  facts  relating  to  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  gone  on  ahead.  Some  may  have  gone  ahead  only  to 
retrace  their  steps.  Others  who  have  already  done  something  will  gain 
encouragement  when  they  find  that  states  and  communities  are  follow- 
ing their  lead. 

The  School  men  are  flooded  with  questionnaires  with  two  cent 

Apparition       stamp    enclosures.      While    the    enclosure    is    an    act    of 

of  a 

Ouestionnaire courtesy  it  hardly  compensates   for  the  filling  out  of  a 

raft  of  questions  which  are  being  thrown  broadcast  over 
the  country.  The  seeking  of  accurate  information  is  perfectly  proper. 
But  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  school  executive  unfamiliar 
with  the  local  needs  of  an  inquiring  community  will  give  in  his  answers 
that  careful  attention  and  definite  answer  which  is  very  much  needed 
if  vocational  education  is  to  be  other  than  superficial.  This  society  will 
save  men  from  having  to  compose  these  questions ;  it  will  save  others 
from  having  to  answer  them ;  it  will  throw  the  work  upon  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  the  material  at  hand,  and  will  place  the  answering  of 
questionnaires  into  the  hands  of  a  secretary  who  can  give  of  his  best  out 
of  the  best  experience,  not  alone  of  his  own,  but  also  of  those  in  the 
field.  Obviously  he  will  keep  in  mind  that  each  state  and  community 
must  adopt  the  plan  for  the  administration  of  this  new  form  of  education 
which  it  believes  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  its  own  needs  and  to  provide 
the  best  results  under  its  particular  social,  economic,  and  educational 
conditions. 

„.     „     .  A  careless,  inefficient,  or  egotistical  executive  officer  of  this 

The  Society  .,.  ■•  u  uui 

as  a  Unit  national  society  can  do  an   immense  harm  to  the  whole 

movement  for  nation-wide  vocational  education.  For- 
tunately the  work  of  the  society  will  not  have  such  an  outcome.  Mr. 
Prosser  is  not  the  type  of  man  that  will  go  headlong  into  issuing  state- 
ments and  policies  which  do  not  have  the  backing  of  those  who  are 
behind  the  society.  A  close  reading  of  the  recently  issued  principles  and 
policies  shows  that  they  must  have  been  the  product  of  more  than  one 
mind ;  that  they  must  have  come  out  of  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  long  had  the  interests  of  vocational  education  at  heart.  No  one 
who  attended  the  committee  meeting  at  Philadelphia  when  these 
principles   and    policies   were   discussed    could    have   failed    to   note   the 
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earnestness,  the  fairness,  and  the  clearness  of  vision  with  which  the 
members  approached  each  topic  as  it  was  discussed.  It  would  seem  that 
the  public  may  rest  assured  that  no  official  statements  will  be  issued  by 
the  society  which  have  not  been  tested  by  experience  and  checked  by 
those  of  the  society  who  are  directly  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its 
executive  officer. 

A  Look  But  details — always  important — did  not  absorb  the  whole 

Into  time  of  the  committee.     A  vision  of  the  possible  attain- 

ibetuture  rnents  of  vocational  education  as  a  means  for  educational 
conservation  of  childhood  was  discussed  and  finally  adopted.  The  men 
who  wrote  the  following  statement  can  be  trusted.  They  are  not  only 
on  the  way,  but  they  know  where  they  are  going. 

"  ( 1 )  The  state  should  have  the  care  and  the  responsibility  for  the 
training  and  educational  welfare  of  all  children  at  least  until  they 
become  sixteen  years  of  age.  (2)  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  work  unless  he  is  at  least  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  has  reached  a  prescribed  minimum  educational  standard  which 
should  not  be  less  than  that  necessary  to  meet  the  test  for  entering  the 
sixth  grade  of  the  regular  schools  or  its  equivalent.  (3)  All  children 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  should  be  compelled  either 
to  attend  school  or  to  enter  employment,  and  when  not  employed  should 
be  required  to  return  to  school.  (4)  Where  state-wide  action  is  not 
yet  practicable,  local  communities  should  be  authorized  by  law  to  decide 
either  by  a  referendum  to  voters  or  by  the  action  of  a  local  board  of 
control,  whether  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
employed  during  the  day,  should  be  required  to  attend  part-time  classes 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  hours  a  week  out  of  their  working 
time.  (5)  As  fast  as  conditions  permit,  we  should  move  in  every  state 
in  the  direction  of  state-wide  compulsory  part-time  education  for  those 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  employed  as  wage- 
workers."  — A.  D.  Dean. 

Justin  The    widespread    popular    interest    in    the    problems    of 

Smith  vocational   education,   and   especially  the   impetus   that   is 

Morrill  being  given  to  the  movement  for  agricultural  education, 

is  the  justification  for  giving  space  in  this  number  to  the  life  and  work 
of  the  man  who  was  identified  with  that  earlier  movement  that  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  the  "Land  Grant  Act"  of   1862.     It  would  be  very 
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profitable,  did  opportunity  permit,  to  study  the  principles  upon  which 
this  early  legislation  was  based,  and  to  determine  their  applicability  in 
the  present  emergency.  For  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  fact : 
the  federal  government  is,  and  has  been,  committed  to  the  policy  of 
aiding  certain  educational  undertakings  of  the  states.  Much  fruitless 
discussion  could  be  avoided  if  all  participants  were  clear  as  to  whether 
the  present  issue  is  upon  the  correctness  of  the  policy  or  upon  the  method 
of  administering  it. 

Justin  S.  Morrill  was  born  at  Strafford,  Vermont,  April  14,  1810, 
and  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  28,  1898.  He  was  the 
oldest  child  in  a  family  occupying  but  an  humble  station  in  life,  of 
good  English  ancestry.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  his  mother  was  of 
more  than  average  intelligence  and  culture,  he  is  said  to  have  had  few 
of  those  early  external  advantages  that  the  unthinking  regard  as  op- 
portunity. His  schooling  was  limited  to  an  elementary  training  in  read- 
ing, spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  for  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  began 
work  as  bookkeeper  and  shipping  clerk  in  a  country  store.  In  this 
position,  later  as  manager  and  partner,  and  still  later  in  agriculture,  he 
passed  his  life  until  he  entered  Congress. 

Speaking  of  the  varied  character  of  the  training  received  from  this 
business  experience,  one  of  his  biographers  writes:  "The  successful 
management  of  such  a  business  demanded  close  attention  and  study, 
exact  bookkeeping,  unquestioned  honesty,  untiring  industry,  thoughtful 
forecast,  and  judgment.  After  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  training 
in  such  a  school,  I  do  not  think  it  is  wonderful  that  Mr.  Morrill  was 
found  well  equipped  in  habits  of  persistent  industry,  of  careful  in- 
vestigation, and  in  the  exercise  of  conservative,  practical  judgment." 

Mr.  Morrill  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  having  served  a  longer  period  consecutively  than 
any  other  Senator.  Including  his  terms  in  both  House  and  Senate,  his 
was  a  "longer  continuous  service-  in  the  two  bodies  than  that  of  any 
other  person  since  the  organization  of  the  Government".  Mr.  Cullom 
of  Illinois  has  said:  "Senator  Morrill  served  nearly  forty-four  years 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  nearly  thirty-two  years  of  which  were 
in  the  Senate.  Some  writer  stated  before  Senator  Morrill's  death  that, 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
living  statesman  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type  clearly  belonged  to  the  patri- 
arch of  the  upper  branch  of  Congress,  Senator  Morrill." 

During  his  long  career  in  Congress  Mr.  Morrill  was  directly  and 
actively  connected   with   many   important  measures,   tho   apparently  he 
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was  not  thought  of  as  a  great  political  leader  or  as  a  great  forensic 
orator.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Allison,  "He  did  not  participate  in  the 
active  and  what  may  be  called  the  running  debates  of  the  Senate,  but 
during  every  session  since  I  have  been  a  member  he  had  made  one  or  two 
carefully  prepared  speeches  on  some  important  question  pending".  Some 
of  the  important  measures  with  which  he  was  actively  connected  are: 
the  great  financial  legislation  of  the  period  near  the  close  and  im- 
mediately following  the  Civil  War;  most  of  the  internal  revenue,  tariff, 
and  currency  laws  during  his  term  of  service.  He  was  behind  the 
movement  to  suitably  house  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  "to  him  more  than  to  any  other  Senator  we  are  indebted  for  our 
National  Museum  and  our  great  Congressional  Library". 

The  Land  But  Mr.  Morrill  has  been  more  widely  known,  perhaps, 
Grant  Act  by  the  bill  which  bore  his  name,  which  was  signed  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1862,  which  by  federal  aid  stimu- 
lated the  establishment  in  all  the  states  and  territories  of  agricultural 
colleges.  He  believed  that  the  public  lands  were  not  primarily  the 
property  of  those  states  in  which  they  happened  to  be  situated,  but 
were  properly  the  inheritance  of  all  the  people.  He  advocated  such 
use  and  disposition  of  the  public  lands  as  would  secure  some  of  the 
advantages  to  the  people  of  the  older  states  within  whose  borders  there 
were  originally  no  public  lands.  These  advantages  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  form  of  instruction  of  the  youth  in  scientific  agriculture, 
on  the  ground  that  that  is  the  ultimate  basis  of  our  national  prosperity, 
and  in  the  mechanic  arts,  "in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions 
of  life". 

Present-day  students  and  critics  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  intended  that  the  institutions  proposed  should  be 
narrowly  technical.  Mr.  Morrill  is  quoted  as  having  said :  "These 
colleges  were  not  established  or  endowed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  teaching 
agriculture.  It  was  never  intended  to  force  the  boys  of  farmers  going 
into  these  institutions  so  to  study  that  they  should  all  come  out  farmers. 
It  was  merely  intended  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  to  do 
so  with  advantage  if  they  saw  fit.  Not  manual  but  intellectual  in- 
struction was  the  paramount  object."  Without  question,  current  dis- 
cussion could  be  illuminated  by  judicious  quotations  from  the  addresses 
and  writings  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  passing  of  this  original 
act  in  1862  and  the  later  supplementary  legislation. 
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The  Morrill      It  may  be  of  interest,  in  conclusion,  to  compare  the  main 

Act  and  the      features  of  the  earher  and  the  later  legislation.     In  the 

Page  Bill  preparation    of    the    following    very    brief    summary    ac- 

Compared  ,  ,    ,  ,         r      ,  .  ,    ^ 

knowledgment    is    made   of    the    assistance    of    Secretary 

Prosser.  It  may  be  said,  first,  that  the  bills  presented  by  Senator 
Morrill  and  by  Senator  Page  both  attempted  to  set  up  schemes  of 
industrial  education;  the  former  resulted  in  institutions  offering  op- 
portunities of  college  grade  with  the  aim  of  training  the  few  for 
leadership;  the  latter  concerned  itself  with  the  grades  below  the  college, 
undertaking  to  train  the  masses  for  efficient  service;  the  former  dealt 
primarily  with  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts;  the  latter  including 
within  its  scope  agriculture,  the  trades  and  industries,  household  arts, 
and  the  training  of  teachers.  Second,  the  Morrill  Act  in  its  develop- 
ment addressed  itself  to  the  problems  of  technical  engineering  and 
scientific  agriculture  and  dealt  with  the  preparation  of  men  as  specialists 
in  teaching  and  research  work;  the  Page  Bill  contemplated,  rather,  ex- 
tension work  in  agriculture  for  the  farmer  on  his  own  home  acres  and 
thru  the  schools  for  his  children,  and  sought  the  development  of  in- 
creasing intelligence  and  skill  in  the  mechanic  and  the  artisan,  and  the 
application  of  scientific  methods  to  the  problems  of  home  making. 
Third,  the  institutions  created  by  the  Morrill  Act  developed  into  the 
day  school  of  college  and  university  rank  for  the  training  of  the 
fortunate  few;  the  Page  Bill  sought  to  reach  the  many  thru  schools  of 
various  types  offering  all-day,  part-time,  continuation,  and  evening 
classes  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  groups  of  individuals.  The  Page 
Bill,  which  was  really  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  measures,  was  an 
attempt  at  a  democratizing  of  the  movement  started  by  Senator 
Morrill.  — William  T.  Bawden. 


OF   CURRENT  INTEREST 

The  trend  of  activity  in  the  field  of  vocational  education  in  the 
past  few'  months  has  been  largely  in  the  direction  of  city  surveys  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  educational  and  industrial  needs,  industrial 
conditions,  and  the  relations  betv^■een  the  schools  as  at  present  organized 
and  working  children.  Some  surveys  cover  all  of  these  points,  while 
others  have  concentrated  on  one  or  two.  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Minneapolis,  and  Rochester  have  recently  published  reports 
discussing  the  work  of  such  surveys  in  those  cities. 

While  the  reports  differ  in  many  details  a  few  conclusions  stand 
out  rather  plainly,  such  as,  that  children  in  large  numbers  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  schools,  that  there  is  no  place  for  children  under  sixteen  in 
the  skilled  industries  and  little  hope  for  future  welfare  for  them  in  the 
unskilled  industries,  that  there  should  be  a  betterment  of  conditions  in 
the  industries,  and  that  school  programs  should  be  modified  and  enriched 
with  vocational  material.  It  is  impossible  to  read  these  reports  without 
feeling  that  more  should  be  made  of  the  personal  relation  of  teacher 
to  pupil  and  teacher  to  home.  The  replies  of  a  good  many  children  to 
the  question,  "Why  did  you  leave  school?",  indicate  a  lack  of  a  sym- 
pathetic personal  relation. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  as  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  presented — some  favoring  the  trade  school,  some  the 
continuation  school,  others  modification  of  the  regular  school  program. 

MINNEAPOLIS    SURVEY. 

A  year  ago  a  commission  was  organized  in  Minneapolis  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  industrial  conditions  and  the  life  conditions 
of  the  young  people  going  into  the  industries.  The  commission  was 
made  up  of  people  representing  philanthropic,  labor,  manufacturing, 
and  educational  interests.  The  commission  was  greatly  assisted  in  the 
work  by  the  Minneapolis  Teachers  Club.  A  trained  investigator  was 
engaged  who  made  a  canvass  of  the  homes  of  351  boys  and  girls  selected 
as  representative  of  the  children  who  left  school  four  years  ago  and 
who  at  that  time  were  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  The 
investigator  sought  to  learn  the  complete  history  of  each  one  of  these 
boys    and    girls.      Then    the    results    were    tabulated    and    from    these 
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statistics  and  other  material  the  commission  formulated   the  following 
recommendations : 

1- — That  as  rapidly  as  would  be  economical,  the  schools  be  organized  on  the 
"six-three-and-three"  plan,  beginning  differentiated  courses  in  the  B  Seventh 
grade.  These  courses  should  follow  three  broad  lines:  (1) — Leading  toward  the 
academic  courses  in  high  schools.  (2) — Toward  the  commercial  courses,  or 
directly  to  business.  (3) — Toward  manual  training  in  high  school,  or  directly  to 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits. 

2. — That  preparation  for  the  trades  can  be  best  and  most  economically  closely 
related  to  working  conditions,  while  the  necessary  skill  shall  be  gained  in  actual 
work  under  the  usual  commercial  conditions. 

3. — That  the  membership  of  the  Thomas  Arnold  school  be  enlarged  to  include 
all  boys  who  have  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  and  have  not  yet  reached  the  seventh 
grade.     And  that  a  similar  school  be  organized  for  girls. 

4. — That  a  department  of  vocational  guidance  be  organized.  It  should  at- 
tempt the  following  work:  First — a  survey  of  the  business  and  industries  of  the 
city,  giving  accurate  and  complete  information  regarding  the  wages,  hours  of 
labor,  chances  of  promotion,  sanitation,  and  moral  conditions  of  each  occupation; 
Second — a  survey  to  indicate  clearly  the  value  of  the  present  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  high  school,  not  only  the  industrial  and  commercial  courses,  but  every 
course  in  our  schools;  in  this  should  be  included  a  comparison  with  the  product 
of  business  colleges  and  other  schools,  and  the  opinions  of  employers  regarding  the 
qualifications  of  the  young  persons  in  their  employ.  Third — vocational  guidance, 
which  shall  assist  a  child  with  his  parent  to  find  his  proper  place. at  work; 
establish  a  bureau  of  information  for  employers  and  those  seeking  employment; 
at  its  discretion,  within  the  law,  issue  all  labor  permits;  and  have  general 
oversight  of  the  boys  and   girls  at  work. 

5. — That  a  set  of  records  be  kept  of  each  pupil  giving  a  complete  account 
of  his  home  conditions,  his  physical  condition,  and  his  mental  and  emotional 
characteristics,  upon  which  information  may  be  based  a  judgment  concerning  his 
future  occupation. 

6. — That,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  board  of  education,  an  advisory  commission  of 
15  members,  composed  of  employes,  employers  and  educators,  be  established, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  changes  in  the  demands  of  business  and  industry, 
and  to  advise  modifications  of  the  course  of  study  to  meet  these  new  demands. 

7. — That  a  law  should  be  enacted,  making  it  mandatory  that  a  boy  shall  be 
either  in  school  or  at  work  up  to  his  eighteenth  year,  and  that  the  department  of 
vocational    guidance   be   charged   with   the   duty   of   enforcing   such    a    provision. 

8. — That  a  school  census  be  taken  of  the  city,  the  purpose  being  that  all  chil- 
dren of  school  age  shall  be  in  school,  and  that  the  board  of  education  may  have 
the  benefit  of  this  information  in  planning  for  the  future  of  the  city's  school  system. 

9. — That  an  age-grade  census  of  all  pupils  in  school  be  taken,  to  determine 
where  retardation  is  taking  place;  this  should  be  followed  by  a  study  of  condi- 
tions in  order  to  remove  the  causes  of  retardation. 

10. — That  the  committee  indorse  the  effort  in  the  legislature  to  secure  a  com- 
mission  to  report   at  the   next  session   upon   the  whole  subject  of  public  charities, 
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including  the  relief  of  destitute  widows;  and  the  idea  embodied  in  a  bill  before 
the  present  legislature  establishing  a  mimimum  wage  for  girls  and  women. 

The  committee  decided  that  there  was  no  need  at  present  for  a 
trade  school  in  Minneapolis.  But  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  children  in- 
vestigated entered  factories,  and  those  that  did  enter  manufactories  were 
scattered  about  in  small  numbers.  The  committee  favored  the  con- 
tinuation school  idea  in  preference  to  the  trade  school. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Public  Education  Association  of  Philadelphia,  an  association  of 
public-spirited  citizens  organized  in  1881  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  problems  of  education,  has  during  the  past  year  undertaken  as  part 
of  its  activities  a  census  of  working  children  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  a  study  of  vocational  guidance,  and  other  studies 
of  a  vocational  nature.  The  association  is  now  actively  engaged  in 
securing  the  passage  of  a  vocational  education  bill  thru  the  state  legis- 
lature. This  bill  will  provide  state  aid  for  schools  teaching  agriculture, 
domestic  subjects,  and  the  trades. 

The  report  of  the  census  of  working  children  in  Philadelphia  has 
been  condensed  by  James  S.  Hiatt,  secretary  of  the  association,  into 
the  following  paragraphs: 

At  the  suggestion  of  this  Association,  a  study  of  the  working  child  was  recent- 
ly included  in  the  school  census.  This  investigation  gives  valuable  facts  in 
regard  to  the  children  who  leave  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age  to  become 
wage  earners.  Thirteen  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  forty  of  these  child  work- 
ers have  been  classified  according  to  their  nationality,  the  kind  of  work  they  do, 
and  the  wage  they  received.  It  is  found  that  1,756  of  these  workers  are  employed 
in  the  home  without  any  pay;  42  are  earning  less  than  $2  a  week;  and  only 
710  are  able  to  add  to  the  family  income  $6  a  week  or  over.  Of  these  children 
6981  are  boys,  and  6849  are  girls.  Forty-three  per  cent  are  employed  in  factories, 
20  per  cent  in  stores,  and  12  per  cent  in  domestic  service.  Only  3  per  cent  are 
in  skilled  trades  where  an   independent  future  can  be  assured. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  child  workers  of  American  parentage  exceed 
the  total  number  of  workers  of  foreign  parentage.  They  range  as  follows: 
American,  6,904;  German,  1,530;  Russian,  1,268;  Italian,  749;  Polish,  331; 
other  foreign,  2,727;  and  Negroes  231.  But  the  proportion  of  those  of  American 
parentage  is  much  smaller  than  those  of  foreign  parentage  who  are  at  work. 
While  only  .64  per  cent  of  the  American  population  are  employed  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  fage,  1.72  per  cent  of  the  foreign  population  are 
thus  employed. 
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This  study  which  comprehends  facts  from  each  of  the  school  districts, 
arranged  according  to  the  nine  most  important  classes  of  industry,  will  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  a  careful  occupational  survey  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
vocational  bureau  under  the  Public  Education  Association  in  cooperation  with 
the  public  schools. 

Besides  this  development  of  vocational  guidance  the  association  is  under- 
taking the  granting  of  scholarships  to  needy  children  in  high  schools  and  the 
establishment  of  experimental  classes  for  distinctive  care  of  crippled  children. 

Some  pertinent  facts  regarding  trade  education  for  girls  and  women 
have  been  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  work  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Survey  in  New  York  City,  which  has  been  directed  by  Miss 
Alice  Barrows.  Miss  Barrows  points  out  that  while  women  are  em- 
ployed in  all  but  three  of  the  occupations  open  to  men,  educational 
authorities  persist  in  ignoring  that  fact  when  training  women  for  their 
life  work,  and  still  talk  abot  women's  occupations.  Year  after  year, 
trade  schools  for  women  are  opened  to  teach  cooking,  sewing,  and 
millinery.  One  of  these  is  not  a  trade  and  the  other  two  are  already 
seriously  over-crowded.  Turning  out  classes  of  girls  fitted  to  enter 
these  trades  may  have  the  eflect  of  lowering  wages,  shortening  the 
seasons,  and  increasing  the  hours.  Miss  Barrows  thinks  that  real  voca- 
tional training  should  study  not  only  the  conditions  of  the  industrial 
world  at  the  moment  but  the  temperament  of  each  individual  to  be 
trained  as  well  instead  of  pouring  them  in  bulk  into  the  traditional 
occupations  for  women. 

An  investigation  of  occupations  open  to  girls  of  fourteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  has  been  completed  in  Boston.  The  investigation  was 
conducted  by  Miss  Harriet  H.  Dodge  for  the  Girls'  Trade  Education 
Leasrue.  Miss  Dodge  found  between  3000  and  4000  girls  of  these 
ages  working  in  Boston.  Department  stores,  candy  factories,  and  shoe 
factories  employ  about  sixty  per  cent  of  these  girls,  the  remainder  being 
scattered  in  small  numbers  thru  various  occupations.  This  working 
world  presents  very  limited  opportunities  and  very  meagre  wages  to 
these  girls.  The  work  is  unskilled  and  has  an  undesirable  eiiFect  on 
future  efficiency  and  their  future  worth  as  human  beings.  The  girls 
either  drift  from  shop  to  shop  or  sink  into  an  apathetic  and  unambitious 
state,  looking  for  and  desiring  no  advancement.  Miss  Dodge  states 
that  the  whole  problem  raised  by  the  young  girl  in  industry  is  the 
development  and  conservation  of  worthy  womanhood  in  spite  of  con- 
ditions which   tend  to  suppress  and   destroy  it.     The  solution  of  this 
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problem  can  be  effected  only  thru  the  cooperation  of  educators  and 
employers,  of  teachers  and  parents,  thru  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
individual  girls  in  the  schoolroom  and  of  the  experience  of  girl  wage- 
earners,  and  thru  an  adaptation  of  schools  and  classes  to  the  real  needs 
of  individual  girls  as  future  wage-earners  and  future  homemakers. 

This  investigation,  like  others  of  the  same  nature,  brought  out  the 
fact  that  financial  conditions  in  the  home  is  not  the  primary  reason 
why  girls  leave  school  to  go  tc  ivork.  They  leave  because  of  the 
example  of  other  girls,  because  they  are  too  large  for  their  class,  because 
they  do  not  get  on  well  in  their  studies,  or  because  they  are  "tired  of 
school". 

These  conclusions  indicate  that  the  problem  of  industrial  education 
for  girls  is  a  deep  and  far-reaching  one. 

TWO  KliNDS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  secondary  agricultural 
education  now  in  operation  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  David  Snedden  at 
a  rural  education  conference  in  Massachusetts  in  February.  Those 
who  believe  that  the  vocational  should  be  carefully  differentiated  from 
what  is  vocational-cultural  in  education  will  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  Dr.  Snedden's  discussion.  Those  who  believe  that 
in  a  vocational-cultural  education  is  the  future  hope  of  the  American 
people  will  consider  that  Dr.  Snedden's  description  of  what  he  calls 
"general  agricultural  education"  sounds  too  academic,  and  therefore 
not  the  only  alternative.     But  all  will  profit  by  his  discussion. 

Experience  now  proves  conclusively  that  two  distinct  types  of  agricultural 
education,  namely,  the  general  and  vocational  are  possible  with  young  people 
from  14  to  18  years  of  age. 

A  course  in  general  agricultural  education  may  be  made  to  resemble  and 
to  parallel  any  other  general  course  in  the  high  school.  Recitations  and  lab- 
oratory work  may  be  held  for  a  limited  number  of  periods  per  week.  The  instruc- 
tion in  the  class-room  can  be  made  concrete  to  some  extent  by  exercises  in  garden- 
ing, either  on  school  grounds  or  at  home,  and  by  various  laboratory  tests. 
The  general  objects  of  such  a  course  are  the  following:  To  give  more  appreci- 
ation of  agriculture  as  one  of  the  great  fields  of  human  endeavor;  to  give 
insight  into  the  possible  applications  of  various  sciences  to  this  great  industry; 
to  develop  ideals  as  to  country  and  agricultural  life,  and  finally,  to  furnish 
concrete  and  attractive  studies  for  pupils  not  caring  for  the  other  more  abstract 
studies  of  the  secondary  school  course. 

Courses  in  agriculture  of  this  character  are  now  found  in  a  great  many 
high  schools  throughout  the  country.     It  is  mistakenly  supposed   by  parents   and 
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others  that  such  courses  can  result  in  vocational  efficiency.  Experience  does  not 
show  that  such  is  the  case,  except  in  very  rare  instances.  The  course  is  primarily 
a  cultural  one.  It  can  be  so  organized  as  to  give  great  breadth  of  view.  For 
example,  a  boy  in  Massachusetts  may  read  regarding  the  production  of  cotton  in 
the  south,  tea  in  China  and  rubber  in  South  America.  In  showing  the  possible 
applications  of  science,  the  course  must  be  essentially  an  illustrative  one.  Such 
courses  need  not  necessarily  be  taught  by  those  having  practical  experience  in 
agriculture,  although,  as  in  other  fields  of  teaching,  the  more  nearly  the  instructor 
has  identified  himself  with  the  practice  of  that  which  he  teaches,  the  more  ef- 
fective he  should  be,  other  considerations  being  equal. 

Vocational  education  in  agriculture  for  the  secondary  school  period  is  as 
yet  developed  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  United  States.  By  vocational 
training  in  agriculture  is  meant  such  training  as  obviously  results  in  mastery  of 
the  practice  of  farming.  It  is  clear  that  a  secondary  school  student  can  be  directly 
and  positively  equipped  for  the  practice  of  farming  in  a  school  designed  for  this 
purpose.  In  order,  however,  that  agricultural  education  may  result  in  vocational 
efficiency,  certain  conditions  are  essential :  The  pupil  must  give  the  major  portion 
of  his  time  to  concentrated  work  in  this  subject ;  he  must  not  only  have  practical 
work,  occupying  at  least  half  of  his  time,  but  his  practical  work  must  itself  be 
carried  on  in  large  measure  subject  to  commercial  conditions;  that  is,  he  must 
produce  a  definite  output  and  must  be  able  to  appreciate  the  result  of  his  own 
efforts  in  terms  of  profit  or  loss;  he  must  focus  his  attention  upon  the  agriculture 
which  is  profitable  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lives;  and  such  related 
studies  as  science,  mathematics,  accounting,  economics,  etc.,  must  be  held  strictly 
subordinate  to  and  intimately  related  with  the  practical  work  which  he  is  doing. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  only  a  person  himself  trained  in  agricultural  science, 
and  to  a  reasonable  degree  a  master  of  agricultural  practice,  can  teach  agricul- 
ture for  vocational   purpose. 

The  vocational  agricultural  school  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant agencies  in  promoting  effective  farming  practice.  It  must  take  the  place 
of  a  hit  and  miss  apprenticeship  in  farming.  It  must  develop  in  pupils  a  large 
ability  to  forecast  the  results  of  their  efforts  and  to  plan  with  many  possible  con- 
ditions in  view. 

The  two  types  of  agricultural  education  are  distinct  in  almost  every  respect. 
The  greatest  danger  to  agricultural  education  is  that  efforts  will  be  made 
to  identify  them.  Too  many  educators  still  think  that  vocational  efficiency  can 
result  from  three  of  five  hours  per  week  of  verbal  instructions  in  a  practical 
subject.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  public  often  becomes  impatient  with  the 
schoolmaster's  academic  attitude.  Most  of  the  agricultural  instruction  now  found 
in  high  schools  has  absolutely  no  significance  in  a  vocational  way,  apart  from  its 
incidental  contributions  to  the  development  of  vocational  ideals.  Too  many  school 
men  are  at  present  palming  off  on  the  public  bookish  courses  in  agriculture  which 
are  certainly  a  delusion  from  the  vocational  point  of  view. 

Vocational  education  in  agriculture  is  going  to  prove  expensive  as  an  in- 
vestment, but  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  investment.  If  rightly  conducted  it  will 
bring  back  to  the  individual  taking  it  and  to  the  community  sustaining  it, 
manifold   returns  within   a  few  years. 
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THE  NEW  BUILDING  AT  COOPER  UNION. 

The  development  of  the  work  at  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  has 
proceeded  so  rapidly  in  recent  years  as  to  render  absolutely  imperative 
some  expansion  in  material  equipment  and  facilities.  Some  years  ago 
the  Trustees  acquired  a  site,  containing  an  old  armory  building,  diag- 
onally across  the  street  to  the  south-east  of  Cooper  Union,  with  the 
expectation  of  remodeling  the  armory  and  otherwise  converting  it  to 
the  purposes  of  instruction. 

After  careful  study  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  old 
building,  however,  the  Trustees  were  finally  convinced  that  the  best 
solution  of  the  problem  lay  in  the  demolition  of  the  old  and  the  con- 
struction of  an  entirely  new  and  modern  building  which  should  ade- 
quately provide  both  for  conditions  as  they  now  exist  and  for  future 
expansion. 

The  result  is  a  substantial  fireproof  building,  of  two  stories  and 
basement  at  present,  facing  Third  Avenue  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  Street. 
The  completed  building  calls  for  six  stories  and  basement,  the  funds 
available  not  permitting  the  entire  scheme  to  be  carried  out  immediately. 
The  space  in  the  new  building  is  devoted  to  engineering  and  scientific 
laboratories  and  lecture  rooms,  leaving  much  of  the  class  work  in 
mathematics  and  other  subjects,  as  well  as  drawing,  still  housed  in  the 
old  building. 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  show,  in  the  floor  plans  on  the 
accompanying  pages,  the  scheme  which  Professor  Richards  has  worked 
out  with  the  means  at  his  disposal.  These  plans  will  be  suggestive  to 
many  who  look  thru  these  pages.  The>-  are  of  special  interest  and 
significance,  however,  as  being  those  of  the  first  building,  in  America  at 
least,  that  has  been  attempted  as  a  solution  of  the  particular  problem 
to  which  Cooper  Union  addresses  itself,  namely,  that  of  providing  high 
grade  technical  engineering  instruction  running  thru  consecutive  courses 
of  five  and  six  years  in  an  evening  school. 

The  new  building  was  thrown  open  for  inspection  on  February  1st. 
It  is  known  as  the  Abram  Hewitt  Memorial  Building. 

An  important  conference  on  trade  schools  was  held  in  Connecticut 
the  latter  part  of  February.  Fifteen  men  connected  directly  with  trade 
school  work  in  various  states  met  first  at  Hartford  with  the  state 
education  authorities  under  whose  auspices  the  conference  was  held. 
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The  party  then  went  to  New  Britain  where  a  thoro  inspection  of  the 
state  trade  school  was  made.  Bridgeport  was  next  visited  where  the 
conference  was  continued  two  days,  the  trade  school  at  Bridgeport 
being  inspected  also.  All  phases  of  the  trade  school  problem  were 
discussed  at  these  meetings.  Organized  labor  was  represented  by  C.  H. 
Winslow,  expert  on  industrial  education  for  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,,  and  by  two  men  from  local  labor  organizations.  Corporation 
apprenticeship  schools  were  represented  by  F.  W.  Thomas  of  the  Santa 
Fe  railroad  company,  A.  L.  Rohrer  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
and  E.  P.  BuUard  of  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Company.  Members 
of  boards  of  education  and  directors  of  trade  schools  or  classes  made  up 
the  remainder  of  the  attendance  at  the  conference.  Such  a  gathering, 
representing  all  sides  of  the  question,  should  do  much  toward  securing 
unity  in  aims  and  standards,  and  cooperation  in  the  work  of  organizing 
trade  education  which  shall  prove  truly  American. 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION    IN    HAMMOND,    INDIANA. 

Plans  for  vocational  education  in  Hammond  were  made  with  the 
needs  and  peculiarities  of  the  community  directly  in  view.  The  city 
is  essentially  an  industrial  community  as  it  has  more  than  fifty  factories 
representing  almost  every  line  of  activity.  Three  out  of  every  four 
children  leave  school  at  fourteen  and  go  to  work  in  the  factories.  They 
get  fairly  good  pay,  which  makes  the  situation  hard  for  educational 
authorities  to  handle.  The  factories  are  advertising  in  neighboring 
towns  for  help.  One  firm  employs  five  thousand  men,  four  thousand 
of  whom  are  foreigners  who  have  no  scruples  about  putting  their 
children  to  work  as  soon  as  they  can  get  a  certificate  for  them.  They 
doubtless  vouch  for  ages  much  in  advance  of  the  truth.  Even  American 
parents  are  hard  to  convince  of  the  need  of  further  schooling  when 
their  children  can  earn  from  seven  to  twelve  dollars  a  week. 

The  following  features  of  the  general  plan  for  the  schools  of  Ham- 
mond relate  to  vocational  education  and  seem  to  be  proving  worth 
while;  a  night  school,  a  cooperative  system,  vocational  guidance,  an 
employment  bureau,  pre-vocational  work,  technical  education  in  the 
high  school,  and  flexible  entrance  requirements  for  the  latter. 

The  night  school  work  consists  of  short  course  units  which  are 
so  arranged  as  to  combine  into  a  continuous  course  if  the  student  has 
time  for  more  than  the  single  unit.     Any  subject  the  people  wish  will 
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be  offered  in  classes  of  not  less  than  twelve.  At  the  latest  report  the 
attendance  was  nine  hundred. 

In  arranging  for  the  cooperative  work  difficulty  was  encountered 
in  the  fact  of  scarcity  of  labor  which  makes  the  manufacturers  un- 
willing to  release  their  young  people  for  school  work.  The  Conkey 
Company,  employing  about  1,200  people,  have  signed  the  agreement 
and  apprenticeship  contract  prepared  for  the  cooperative  plan.  With 
this  company  boys  may  learn  the  following  trades:  bookbinding  in 
all  its  phases,  all  branches  of  the  printers'  and  machinists'  trades,  and 
electrical  work  on  dynamos  and  motors.  Under  the  contract  the  boys 
will  earn  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  as  soon  as  they  are  twenty-one, 
as  that  is  the  journeyman's  scale. 

The  board  of  education  has  placed  the  following  restrictions  on  the 
cooperative  scheme: 

"The  school  authorities  will  not  sanction  the  apprenticeship  in  any 
industry  in  which  the  apprentice  will  not  be  able  to  acquire  sufficient 
technique  or  skill  to  earn  a  fair  living  wage.  No  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  will  be  apprenticed. 

No  apprenticeship  contract  shall  be  approved  by  the  school  autho- 
rities where  the  compensation  is  less  than  ten  cents  per  hour  for  the 
first  year  of  shopwork,  twelve  and  one-half  cents  for  the  second  year 
and  fifteen  cents  for  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

No  apprenticeship  contract  shall  be  approved  in  any  establishment 
conducive  to  immorality  nor  in  which  profanity  is  used  in  dealing  with 
the  apprentice." 

The  work  of  vocational  guidance,  placement  thru  the  school  em- 
ployment bureau,  and  pre-vocational  work  are  all  planned  with  com- 
munity needs  and  the  welfare  of  the  child  in  mind.  A  semi-industrial 
school  of  the  type  found  in  Indianapolis  is  planned  for  the  near  future 
as  a  further  development  of  pre-vocational  work. 

The  supervisor  of  vocational  work,  Wilson  H.  Henderson,  also 
has  general  supervision  of  sewing,  cooking,  manual  training,  and  art 
work. 

We  give  the  articles  of  agreement  with  manufacturers  in  full. 

CONTRACT 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  by  and  between  the  School 
Trustees  of   the   City  of   Hammond,   Lake    County,   Indiana,   party   of   the   first 

part,  and   of  the  City  of  Hammond, 

Lake  County,  Indiana,  party  of  the  second  part: 
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WITNESSETH,  that 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  the  City  of  Hammond,  Lake 
County,  Indiana,  are  desirous  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  said  City  may  become 
more  efficient  industrially,  and  that  more  of  them  may  be  able  to  remain  in 
school  a  longer  period,  it  is  therefore  understood  and  agreed,  by  and  between 
the   said   School   Board   of   the   City   of   Hammond,   Lake   County,    Indiana,   party 

of    the    first    part,    and     of 

the  City  of  Hammond,  Lake  County,   Indiana,  party  of  the  second  part. 

1.  That  certain  boys  and  girls  of  said  City,  over  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
and  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  are  to  be  given  opportunity  to  devote 
one-half  of  each   school   day  in   attendance   at  school   and   the   remaining  portion 

to  be  devoted  to  the  services  and  employment  of  the  said   

and  that  a  copy  of  all  contracts  with 

the  parents  or  guardian  of  any  such  school  apprentice  shall  be  approved  by 
said  School  Board  and  signed  by  the  superintendent  and  become  a  part  of  this 
agreement   as   fully    as   though    it   were   embodied   therein. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees: 

1.  To  submit  a  course  of  instruction  which  shall  be  offered  in  the  school 
for  the  approval  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  and  to  provide  proper  facilities 
and  competent  instructors  for  the  teaching  of  said  course. 

2.  Not  to  demand  the  attendance  of  the  apprentice  during  the  time  when 
he  should  be  in  the  service  of  the   party  of  the  second  part. 

3.  To  employ  a  competent  vocational  director  who  shall  be  familiar  with 
the  work  of  both  the  shop  and  school,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the 
terms  of  this  contract  are  fulfilled. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees: 

1.  Not  to  employ  a  school  apprentice  during  the  time  that  he  should  be 
in   school. 

2.  To  submit  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  art  or  trade  to  which  the  boy 
or  girl  is  to  be  apprenticed  for  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees, 
and   further   agrees   to  offer   this   instruction   to  the   apprentice. 

3.  To  allow  a  representative  of  the  School  Trustees  entrance  to  their 
establishment  or  factory  at  appointed  times  when  the  apprentices  are  employed, 
providing  such  representative  does  not  interfere  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
work  or  employees. 

The  term  of  this  apprenticeship  shall  be  four  years.  At  the  end  of  the 
apprenticeship  each  party  to  this  agreement  shall  issue  a  diploma  to  the  ap- 
prentice  if  the  work   has  been   satisfactory. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hand  and 
seal    this day    of 19. . .  . 


By. 
By. 


Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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THE  INDIANA  LAW. 

The  Indiana  legislature  passed  the  Stahl-Yarling  bill,  providing  for 
vocational  education,  February  22d.  The  bill  differs  little  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  Industrial  Education  Commission,  altho  it  is 
presented  in  a  much  more  condensed  form. 

The  act  has  nineteen  sections,  the  first  of  which  has  eight  items 
defining  the  educational  terms  used,  which  should  prove  a  safeguard 
against  any  deflection  of  funds  to  other  purposes  than  those  outlined  in 
the  bill. 

The  law  provides  for  a  unit  system  of  vocational  education,  that  is, 
a  system  under  the  administration  of  the  state  board  of  education,  the 
local  boards  of  education,  and  advisory  committees  appointed  by  the 
local  boards.  Provision  is  made  for  a  deputy  superintendent  in  charge 
of  industrial  and  domestic  science  education,  and  for  an  agent  to  super- 
vise agricultural  education.  This  agent,  who  will  serve  in  a  dual 
capacity  as  state  agent  and  as  assistant  at  Purdue  University,  is  to  be 
selected  from  those  actively  connected  with  Purdue's  agricultural  ex- 
tension department. 

The  act  also  provides  for  county  agents,  half  of  whose  salaries  will 
be  paid  by  the  state.  These  agents  will  be  appointed  only  in  response 
to  petition  from  the  counties  desiring  them.  The  duties  of  the  county 
agent  will  include  work  in  all  fields  that  have  proved  helpful  and 
stimulating  in  promoting  rural  welfare,  such  as  farm  demonstrations, 
and  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 

State  aid,  as  provided  for  in  the  new  law,  will  be  given  to  the 
amount  of  two-thirds  the  sum  expended  for  instruction  in  vocational 
and  technical  subjects,  authorized  and  approved  by  the  state  board  of 
education.  The  state  fund  for  the  purpose  will  be  furnished  by  means 
of  an  additional  levy  of  one  cent  on  the  hundred  dollars,  as  part  of  the 
state  common  school  levy.  An  annual  appropriation  is  provided  for 
the  first  two  years  until  the  fund  is  large  enough  to  adequately  cover, 
the  expenses. 

Provision  is  made  in  section  four  for  groups  of  schools  which  may 
wish  to  cooperate  in  establishing  vocational  schools  or  departments. 

Section  two,  on  establishment,  states  that  vocational  schools  or  de- 
partments may  be  established  in  the  same  manner  as  other  schools  and 
may  be  maintained  from  the  common  school  funds,  or  from  a  special 
tax  levy  not  to  exceed  ten  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  or  partly  from 
both.    This  section  also  says:     "School  cities,  towns,  and  townships  are 
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authorized  to  maintain  and  carry  on  instruction  in  elementary  domestic 
science,  industrial,  and  agricultural  subjects,  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
course  of   instruction". 

Section  three  provides  that  vocational  instruction  may  be  given  in 
day,  part-time,  or  evening  classes,  and  that  such  instruction  shall  be 
of  less  than  college  grade  and  be  designed  to  meet  the  vocational  needs 
of  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  are  able  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  offered.  Attendance  upon  the  day  and  part-time  classes  shall 
be  restricted  to  persons  over  fourteen  and  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  Attendance  upon  evening  classes  is  restricted  to  persons  over 
seventeen  years  of  age. 

Compulsory  attendance  is  arranged  for  in  section  eleven,  which 
states  that  towns  which  have  established  approved  part-time  classes  in 
vocational  subjects  are  authorized  to  require  the  attendance  on  these 
classes  of  all  youths  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are 
employed. 

The  only  section  referring  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers  is  section 
five  which  requires  an  examination  of  all  teachers,  after  September  1, 
1915,  who  are  required  to  teach  elementary  agriculture,  industrial  work, 
or  domestic  science.     The  examination  is  to  be  given  in  those  subjects. 

C.  R.  Allen,  agent  for  the  Massachusetts  state  board  of  education 
has  an  interesting  plan  for  supplying  the  demand  for  properly  equipped 
vocational  teachers.  He  would  establish  in  industrial  centers  where 
vocational  schools  are  already  in  operation  evening  courses  for  such 
workmen  as  think  they  would  like  to  change  from  a  trade  to  teaching, 
and  who  possess  trade  experience  and  mastery,  and  a  promising  per- 
sonality. He  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  as  they 
develop  capacity,  to  participate  in  the  teaching  of  classes.  By  contact 
with  the  regular  teachers  and  by  some  kind  of  supervision  they  would 
be  equipped  with  methods  of  teaching.  At  the  end  of  such  a  preliminary 
course  certain  of  them  would  probably  have  decided  that  they  did  not 
care  to  teach.  Of  those  that  remained,  the  school  authorities  could  make 
a  selection  of  promising  candidates,  who  could  be  taken  into  the  day  or 
evening  school  as  paid  assistants.  In  such  positions  these  people  would 
receive  immediate  help  from  the  regular  teachers  in  dealing  with  school 
problems.  A  state  visiting  agent  might  be  appointed  to  assist  as  an 
itinerant  normal  instructor.  In  this  way  by  the  time  they  are  qualified 
for  regular  positions  these  teachers  will  have  combined  both  trade 
experience  and  teaching  experience  under  actual  conditions. 


FOREIGN   NOTES 

THE  missionary  now  goes  abroad  with  a  tool  in  one  hand  and  a 
Bible  in  the  other  hand ;  and  he  is  prospering  more  accordingly. 
Mackay  of  Uganda  and  a  few  other  practical  saints  showed  the 
new  and  .better  way  of  converting  the  heathen.  Here  are  a  few  sig- 
nificant clippings  from  an  article  in  "East  and  West"  on  "The  Signifi- 
cance of  Industrial  Missions".  "It  is  felt  that  knowledge  imparted 
verbally  tends  to  be  unstable,  and  that  in  all  school  work  there  should 
be,  on  physiological  and  psychological  grounds,  much  more  training  of 
the  hand  and  eye,  and  more  careful  organization  of  those  activities,  in 
and  out  of  school  hours,  which  train  the  sense  of  responsibility,  the  habit 
of  cooperation  and  aptitude  for  the  practical  duties  of  later  life."  "In 
the  happiest  elementary  schools  in  South  Africa  manual  work  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  course  of  training.  In  the  workshop  connected  with 
the  mission  the  natives  can  acquire  industrial  training.  Nearly  250  lay 
brothers  give  an  industrial  stamp  to  the  mission.  Twenty-four  brothers 
are  engaged  as  carpenters,  joiners,  etc;  16  as  blacksmiths,  engineers,  etc; 
13  bricklayers  and  masons,  and  so  forth  to  2  watchmakers."  This  year 
is  the  centenary  of  Livingston's  birth.  When  I  make  my  short 
pilgrimage  to  his  tomb  in  the  Abbey  presently,  my  feelings  will  be 
elevated  by  the  thought  that  today  he  has  worthy  successors. 


Berlin  has  what  is  called  a  "Sister  School",  which  we  propose  to 
copy  in  England.  The  object  of  the  Berlin  school  is  to  train  well- 
educated  girls  for  domestic  service.  The  curriculum  comprises  cookery, 
housework,  the  care  of  children,  and  needlework.  The  German  Haus- 
frauen  are  already  famous  above  all  women  for  their  utter  domesticity ; 
but  they  intend  to  go  one  better  still. 


A  central  apprenticeship  committee  for  Greater  Berlin  has  been 
formed  with  the  object  of  getting  into  touch  with  employers  of  labor 
and  with  all  children  who  are  about  to  leave  school.  Four  hundred  and 
thirty-six  boys  and  314  girls  have  already  been  placed.  Forty-two  boys 
have  been  sent  into  the  country,  only  to  places  where  they  would  live 
with  the  family  and  .be  well  .looked  after.  All  these  boys  and  girls  will 
be  under  legal  obligation,  after  April  1,  1913  to  attend  continuation 
schools. 
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"Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 

No   towers   along   the   steeps; 

Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain-waves, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep." 
Campbell's  magnificent  poem — the  greatest  song  of  the  sea  in  our 
language — is  as  true  today  as  ever.  The  sea  is  still  the  vocation  for 
young  Britons  and  New  Englanders.  Norfolk — Nelson's  county — is 
offering  to  its  sturdy  dumpling-eaters  two  scholarships  on  the  training 
ship  Mercury,  and  six  scholarships  on  the  training  ship  Warspite. 
Liverpool  has  approved  a  scheme  for  an  evening  continuation  school  for 
nautical  training.  The  Sea  Scouts,  the  Mersey  Boy  Blue-jackets,  and 
the  Ro\al  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve  will  see  that  no  cobwebs  grow  in 
the  corners  of  that  school.  Dorsetshire  is  also  offering  scholarships  on 
training  ships.  The  training  ships  will  have  to  be  called  scholar  shiprs 
soon,  at  this  rate.  The  School  of  Navigation  conducted  by  the  Glasgow 
Technical  College,  for  the  instruction  of  youths  desirous  of  going  to 
sea,  purchased  some  time  ago,  from  the  Admiralty,  a  steam  yacht,  and 
the  time  served  by  students  on  the  yacht  is  accepted  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  as  qualifying  for  sea  service.  As  the  apprenticeship  system  in 
the  fishing  trade  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  Grimsby,  the  world's  greatest 
fishing  port,  has  had  to  devise  other  means  of  making  its  fishermen 
efficient.  A  model  school  has  been  established  at  the  port  for  teaching 
navigation  and  all  branches  of  a  fisherman's  work.  The  chief  instructor 
was  with  Captain  Scott  on  his  first  Antartic  expedition,  so  his  locus 
standi  with  the  Grimsby  lads  is  assured.  The  sailor  deserves  his  name 
of  "handy  man".  Amongst  5,000  to  6,000  tramps  received  in  the 
casual  ward  at  Newbury  during  twelve  months,  there  was  not  one 
ex-navyman,  whereas  sixty-two  per  cent  had  been  soldiers. 


In  the  education  program  of  the  British  governmentj  particular  at- 
tention is  to  be  devoted  to  physical  development  and  manual  occupations 
as  applicable  to  the  district. 


Valuable  scholarships  and  apprenticeships  are  among  the  prizes  in 
the  scoutcraft  contests  in  connection  with  the  Imperial  Scout  Exhibition 
to  be  held  at  Birmingham  in  July.  The  prizes  are  really  offers  of 
profitable  careers.  Birmingham  University  gives  one  prize.  A  famous 
firm  of  silversmiths  offers  a  three  years'  apprenticeship.  Another  firm 
gives  a  three  years'  course  in  wireless  telegraphy.     A  steamship  owner 
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gives  a  four  years'  apprenticeship.     It's  good  to  be  a  boy  now-a-days. 
It's  better  still  to  be  a  scout. 


The  L.  C.  C.  Education  Committee  propose  to  establish  a  full-time 
day  trade  school  for  training  boys  in  the  photographic  process-working 
tradeSk 


Plymouth  has  adopted  a  scheme  for  the  special  education  of  boys 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  after  leaving  the  primary 
schools,  in  subjects  bearing  upon  an  industrial  career;  and  likewise  for 
girls  of  the  same  age,  in  such  domestic  subjects  as  shall  be  equally  useful 
to  them  whether  they  afterwards  remain  at  home  or  proceed  to  employ- 
ment in  women's  handicrafts.  Towards  these  ends  day  continuation 
classes  have  been  successfully  established  at  the  technical  school. 


Northumberland  Education  Authority  has  been  making  inquiry  into 
the  subsequent  careers  of  its  scholarship  holders.  It  has  been  found  that, 
out  of  100  boys,  30  entered  industrial  occupations,  as  engineers, 
draughtsmen,  etc.;  43  went  into  business,  including  Government  and 
local  service;  3  became  farmers;  19  teachers;  while  5  were  students  at 
universities  or  training  colleges.  Of  43  girls,  3  were  helping  at  home, 
4  had  entered  business  careers,  30  were  teachers  and  6  were  students. 
The  inquiry  showed  that  the  modern  secondary  schools,  in  order  to  be 
effective,  must  have  a  curriculum  suited  to  the  requirements  of  those 
pupils  who  will  subsequently  take  up  industrial  and  commercial  work, 
as  well  as  of  those  who  will  proceed  to  the  universities  or  who  will 
enter  the  professions. 

After  school  employment  is  receiving  increasing  attention  in  England. 
The  Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment  Association  has  just  pub- 
lished an  excellent  pamphlet  on  trades  for  London  boys.  A  Parents' 
Information  Bureau  has  been  instituted  by  that  department  of  the 
London  County  Council  which  regulates  trade  schools.  In  Warwick- 
shire the  commencing  careers  of  1,943  boys  and  1,775  girls  were  ac- 
counted for  in  a  special  statistical  return.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  boys 
took  up  temporary  or  "blind-alley"  employment.  An  important  con- 
ference was  held  recently  at  the  Mansion  House  on  this  matter  of 
"hlind-alley"  employment,   at  which  such  government  departments  as 
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the  War  Office,  Admiralty,  and  Education  Office  were  represented. 
Lancashire,  which  suffers  greatly  from  the  "half-timer"  problem  finds 
that  "half-time"  conduces  to  "blind-alleys".  The  half-timer  is  so-called 
because  he  or  she  shares  his  or  her  waking  moments  between  factory  and 
school.  Reading,  the  town  where  Huntley  &  Palmer's  great  biscuit 
works  are,  recently  placed,  by  means  of  its  Juvenile  Employment  Hureau, 
176  boys  and  girls  in  situations  in  a  period  of  less  than  two  months. 
Dudley  is  instituting  a  Juvenile  Labor  Bureau.  The  children  will  be 
scheduled  on  leaving  school,  and  directed  to  suitable  employments,  and 
urged  to  continue  their  education  in  the  evenings.  The  problem  of  the 
."caddie"  is  not  being  overlooked  by  those  educationists  who  find  a 
splendid  recreation  in  golf.  The  caddie,  too  often,  eventually  finds 
himself  in  a  "blind-alley".  A  Caddies'  Aid  Committee  is  looking  after 
him,  and  at  several  famous  links  he  is  receiving  regular  instruction  in 
gardening  and  woodwork. 

A  hairdressing  class  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  course  of  instruction 
given  at  the  continuation  schools  in  Edinburgh.  The  class  is  split  up 
into  sections,  and  the  work  is  graded  from  the  elementary  combing  to 
Marcel  waving  and  the  dressing  of  the  latest  Parisian  coiffures.  The 
students  are  composed  of  apprentices  over  the  age  of  17  and  young 
journeymen,  and  the  management  of  the  class  is  in  the  hands  of 
competent  men  of  the  trade.  Eighteen  young  women  act  as  models, 
and  the  students  have  to  arrange  a  coiffure  suited  to  the  features  of  the 
model. 

A  petition  bearing  the  signatures  of  many  of  the  best-known  ex- 
ponents of  modern  art  and  craft,  asks  the  London  County  Council  to 
establish  a  trade  museum.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  local  crafts 
museums,  as  in  Stockholm,  will  be  found  to  be  more  useful. 


Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  in  presenting  the  prizes  to  students  at- 
tending the  Trade  School,  Greatlitchfield  Sb.,  London,  said  the  work 
of  the  school  was  a  revelation  to  an  ordinary  member  of  the  public  like 
himself.  Before  he  discovered  it  he  joined  in  the  general  cry  of  the 
decay  in  English  craftsmanship.  Can  you,  in  America,  match  this 
stupidity,  that  hollers  before  it's  hurt  ? 


At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Head 
Masters  (bother  these  associations  with  such  unwieldy  names!)  Mr.  W. 
Edward  of   Middlesbrough  said   engineering  was  the  largest   industry 
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in  his  town,  and  he  had  tried  to  arrange  for  his  boys  to  have  a  certain 
amount  of  engineering  work  before  they  left  school,  and  this  without! 
neglecting  their  general  education.  By  this  means  the  boys  were  retained 
until  the  age  of  sixteen  and  a  half  who  otherwise  would  have  left  at 
fifteen.  Employers  had  expressed  their  keen  appreciation  of  the  system, 
and  he  suggested  that  much  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  vocational 
education  in  regard  to  applied  chemistry. 


The  Camden  School  of  Art,  London,  is  in  touch  with  over  200  art 
firms  which  receive  pupils  from  the  school  as  learners,  improvers,  ap- 
prentices, etc.,  which  send  their  employees  for  further  instruction  in 
their  trade  or  craft  and  members  of  which  also  visit  the  school  them- 
selves. In  addition,  there  are  on  the  advisory  sub-committee  five  em- 
ployers of  the  district  engaged  in  various  art  manufactures. 


A  number  of  experts  recently  sat  down  to  a  luncheon  prepared  and 
served  by  the  boy-cooks  and  waiters  of  the  L.  C.  C.  School  of  Cookery, 
and  all  declared  the  service,  and  the  composition  and  preparation  of  the 
menu  as  near  perfection  as  it  could  possibly  be.  The  full  course  of 
instruction  for  a  boy  cook  covers  three  years,  and  that  for  a  boy  waiter 
about  one  year. 

Manchester  is  preparing  to  institute  trade  schools  for  girls,  and  also 
a  training  school  for  domestic  servants. 


There  are  hair-dressing  classes  at  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic, 
London,  which  is  the  only  institution  in  the  metropolis  providing  such 
instruction. 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  Queens  resident  in  England  now,  and 
they  come  in  very  handy  for  odd  jobs  here  and  there.  Queen  Amelie 
of  Portugal  paid  a  visit  recently  to  Dr.  Barrard's  Homes  at  Stepney 
Causeway,  and  was  much  interested  in  the  bakery,  kitchen,  and  the 
various  workshops,  where  the  boys  are  taught  trades  before  being  sent 
out  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
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Women  in  the  Bookbinding  Trade,  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  Survey  Associates,  Inc., 
New  York,  8x5V4  inches;  pages  290;  price  $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Women's  Work  of 
the  Russel  Sage  Foundation.  This  committee  is  a  new  and  important  phase  of  the 
work  of  the  Foundation,  the  special  nature  of  some  of  the  probltms  connected  with 
women  in  industry  making  a  separate  committee  for  their  study  advisable.  This 
book  is  the  result  of  special  investigation  by  the  committee,  and  is  the  first  of 
a  series  of  studies  of  conditions  in  the  trades  in  which  women  are  employed.  The 
subject  is  therefore  handled  largely  from  the  welfare  standpoint. 

The  chapter  headings  indicate  clearly  the  scope  of  the  discussion:  The  Book- 
binding Trade;  Women's  Work  in  the  Binderies;  Wages  and  Home  Conditions; 
Irregularity  of  Employment,  Overtime  and  Factory  Laws;  Collective  Bargaining 
in   the   Bindery   Trade;    Teaching   Girls   the   Trade;     Summary   and   Outlook. 

As  the  investigation  was  made  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner,  three  records  of 
each  individual  being  made,  these  reports  of  such  a  nature  as  to  check  one 
another,  the  facts  given  in  this  bock  may  be  depended  upon  as  a  basis  for  voca- 
tional guidance.  It  is  for  such  use  that  the  book  will  prove  of  greatest  value 
to  those  interested  in   vocational  education. 

Among  the  leaders  in  this  work  of  vocational  training,  the  conviction  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  settled  that  the  first  step  in  fitting  our  young  people  for 
their  work  in  the  world  is  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  work  itself. 
Books,  such  as  the  volume  under  discussion,  giving  exact  and  reliable  information, 
supply  a  very  definite  need,  and  each  new  volume  is  warmly  welcomed. 

—V.   E.   W. 

One  Hundred  Ifoodivorking  Projects.  By  Louis  C.  Dewey,  Director  of  Man- 
ual Arts,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  Published  by  the  Author,  1913.  A  book  of  blueprints, 
ench  of  which  is  6%"x3%";  price,  $1.25. 

This  is  book  seven  in  the  woodworking  series  of  blueprints  prepared  and 
sold  in  loose-leaf  notebook  form  by  Mr.  Dewey.  The  purpose  of  all  these  books 
is  to  give  a  large  number  of  practical  problems  in  compact  form  for  class  use. 
The  series  of  wood-turning  problems  begins  with  a  plain  cylinder,  V-grooves, 
step  cylinders,  cones,  beads,  etc.,  such  as  are  found  in  most  wood-turning  courses. 
These  are  followed  by  fitting  exercises  and  seventy-five  or  more  useful  models. 
Besides  the  usual  tool  handles,  gavels,  and  vases,  there  are  a  moulder's  rammer, 
a  ten-pin,  baseball  bat,  drum  sticks,  vise  handle,  croquet  ball  and  mallet,  chair 
leg,  stool,  taboret,  etc.  etc.  The  technique  of  the  drawings  is  excellent,  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  designs  are  good.  The  book  is  sure  to  be  a  real  help 
to  a  busy  teacher. 

The  Status  of  Rural  Educ/ition  in  the  United  States,  A.  C.  Monahan,  Bulletin 
No.  8,  J913,  Bureau  of  Education,  Government  Printing  Office;  6x9  inches,  pp.  75. 

This  bulletin  contains  valuable  data  on  enrollment,  salaries,  attendance, 
length  of  terms,  etc.,  arranged  so  as  to  compare  urban  and  rural  schools,  where 
separate  statistics  could  be  obtained.  In  addition,  questions  of  rural  school  teach- 
.ing,   condition    of    buildings    and    equipment,    supervision,    and    organization    are 
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discussed  more  in  detail.  Especially  iiiteresling  will  prove  the  pages  devoted  to 
a  description  of  the  efforts  made  in  several  states  to  improve  teaching  efficiency 
in  the  rural  schools. 

That  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  departments  of 
education  before  rural  education  can  be  brought  to  a  reasonably  fair  standard  and 
made  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  people,  is  all  too  evident  from  these  statistics 
and  discussions.  Much  of  the  necessary  improvement  will  best  be  brought  about 
by  arousing  community  interest  and  by  securing  intelligent  community  cooperation. 
To  this  end  this  bulletin  should  be  given  a  very  wide  circulation. — V.  E.  W. 

Why  Federal  Aid  for  Vocational  Education?  By  Secretary  C.  A.  Prosser, 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  122  East  22d  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  5%x8^  in.;    pp.  10. 

Following    are    some    of    the    significant    sentences: 

"Vocational  education  extends  general  education,  and  prepares  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  civic  duties  while  fitting  the  youth  to  work  well.... The  age  of 
science  and  invention  has  brought  in  its  wake  a  great  body  of  related  knowledge 
necessary  as  a  tool  in  trade  to  the  highest  success  of  the  mechanic  which  the  shop 
never  did  give  and  never  will  be  able  to  give  properly  without  the  cooperation 
and  help  of  the  schools.  ..  .Our  richer  asset  of  human  labor  is  being  constantly 
wasted  and  will  continue  to  be  wasted  until  the  American  people  makes  its 
great  public  school  system  more  democratic  by  extending  its  service  thru  voca- 
tional education  to  reach  and  meet  the  real  needs  of  our  neglected  workers,  so 
that  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  may  be  trained  in  all  kinds  of  ways  for  all 
kinds  of  things 

"Stored  away  in  the  archives  of  our  splendid  agricultural  institutions  is 
enough  scientific  knowledge  to  employ  us  for  the  next  hundred  years  in  putting 
it  into  effect.  What  is  needed  now  is  the  federal  encouragement  which  will 
get  all  this  information  down  into  the  mind  and  hand  of  the  man  who  actually 
does  the  farming.  ..  .All  over  the  land  there  exists  a  deepseated  feeling  among 
tohse  who  toil  that  our  education  today  is  class  education;  that  it  exists  chiefly 
for  those  who  have  the  means  to  enjoy  academic  culture,  but  not  at  all  for  those 
who  need  vocational  culture.... 

"The  Page  bill  is  based  upon  the  proposition  that  the  need  for  vocational 
education  is  great  and  imminent,  that  the  States  acting  separately  and  without 
the  help  of  the  National  Government  will  not  bring  it  to  pass  in  time;  that 
in  view  of  the  expense  involved  and  the  problems  to  be  solved,  federal  aid  and 
cooperation  are  necessary;  that  there  exists  a  more  widespread  public  demand 
for  immediate  action  by  the  general  government  than  has  ever  supported  federal 
grants  for  any  other  purpose;  that,  in  view  of  the  issues  at  stake  and  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered,  the  allotments  of  money  should  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  will  prevent  it  from  being  wasted  or  misapplied  and  yet  guarantee 
State  and   local,   rather  than   national  initiative,  control   and  administration." 

Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  Joseph  Harrison.  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  London,  1903.     7x4j4  in.,  pp.  250;  price,  60  cents. 

This  book  is  noticed  so  long  after  its  first  publication  because  it  may  be 
suggestive    to   teachers   of   mathematics    in    vocational    schools   who    are    looking 
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for  a  treatment  of  geometric  principles  accompanied  by  practical  problems, 
especially  those  of  the  drafting  room.  The  author  is  an  instructor  in  mechanics 
and  mathematics  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London. 

A  Primer  on  Alternating  Currents.  By  W.  G.  Rhodes.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  London,   1912.     7%x554  '"•.   145   pages,  price,  90  cents  net. 

This  book  by  the  head  of  the  electrical  engineering  department  of  the 
Royal  Technical  Institute  at  Salford  is  written  for  students  beginning  the 
subject,  '"especially  for  those  whose  mathematical  attainments  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  elements  of  algebra."  It  is  particularly  suited  to  the  needs  of 
evening  technical  classes. 

Technical  Arithmetic  and  Geometry.  By  C.  T.  Willis.  Methuen  &  Co., 
London,    1903.     7''4x4J^   in.,   pp.  254. 

"This  book  is  intended  as  an  introductory  course  in  mathematics  for  those 
who  may  not  have  the  opportunity  for  further  study,  such  as  young  men  engaged 
in  the  engineering  and  building  trades."  The  author  is  the  principal  of  the 
education  department  of  the  Borough  Polytechnic  Institute  in  London,  and 
examiner  in  metal  plate  work  to  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Electric  Wiring.  By  Archibald  Bursill. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London,   1911.     7J4x5  in.,  215  pages,  price,  $1.00  net. 

This  book  was  written  chiefly  for  practical  wiremen  attending  evening 
classes  in  electric  wiring  at  the  Paddington  Technical  Institute,  London.  The 
book  contains   166   diagrams  and  half-tone  illustrations. 

Elements  of  Hydraulics.  By  Mansfield  Merriman.  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
New  York,  1912.     7y2x5  in.,  156  pages;  price,  $1.00. 

This  book  is  intended  to  give  the  essential  principles  and  methods  of 
hydraulics  without  the  use  of  higher  mathematics.  Only  the  usual  high  school 
course  thru  trigonometry  and  an  elementary  course  in  mechanics  are  required. 
The  book  is  a  text-book  for  secondary  technical  schools. 

Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry.  By  Robert  E.  Moritz.  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,   New  York,   1912.     8x5%   in.,   315   pages,  price,  $1.00  net. 

This  text-book  aims  to  bring  the  subject  of  trigonometry  into  line  with 
recent  changes  in  algebra  and  geometry,  and  to  provide  actual  problems  in 
separate  sets  taken  from  surveying,  engineering,  physics,  navigation,  geography 
and  astronomy.  It  attempts  to  add  human  interest  by  the  insertion  of  historical 
notes  from  time  to  time  in  the  course. 

Bulletins  issued  by  the  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  Wil- 
lianjson  School  P.  O.  Pa.  These  are  valuable  outlines  of  courses  which  give  the 
reader  an  insight  into  the  methods  and  scope  of  the  work  in  this  remarkably 
successful  American  trade  school.  Thirteen  bulletins  have  been  issued.  The  last 
one  is  on  the  scientific  agricultural  trade  course.  Number  12  is  on  the  pattern- 
makers' trade  course,  number  11  on  the  operating  engineers'  trade  course,  number 
10  on  the  carpenters'  trade  course,  number  8  on  the  machinists'  course,  and  num- 
ber 7  on  the  course  in  bricklaying. 
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RECEIVED. 

Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades.  Catalog  for  1911-12.  Bureau  of 
Education,  Manila,  P.  I. 

The  School  of  Household  Industries  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Bulletin  No. 
45 — 1912,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Agricultural  Education  in  Secondary  Schools.  Papers  read  at  the  second  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Agricultural 
Teaching,  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  14,  1911.  Bulletin  No.  6 — 1912, 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  Education,  Philippine  Islands. 
This  report  tells  a  remarkable  story  of  how  429,000  pupils  are  being  educated  to 
become  efficient  citizens.     Bureau  of  Education,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Technical  Education,  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia.  By  Frederic  H.  Sexton,  director  of  technical  education.  Published  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Extension  Division,  University  of  Wisconsin.  By 
Louis  E.  Reber,  Bulletin  No.  539,  published  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

Report  of  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the 
Indian  and  Other  Dependent  Peoples,  Oct.  23-25,  1912,  Henry  S.  Haskins,  Secty. 
Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Vocational  Education:  Legislation  of  1910-1911.  By  C.  A.  Prosser.  Reprint 
from  American  Political  Science  Review,  November,   1912. 

Industrial  Education.  Published  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  Price  30  cents.  Contains  "The  School  and  Industrial  Life,"  by 
James  E.  Russell,  a  paper  first  published  in  the  Educational  Review  in  December, 
1909;  and  "Fundamental  Values  in  Industrial  Education,"  by  Frederick  G.  Bonser, 
which  is  reprinted  from  Technical  Educatici'  Bulletin  No.  10,  published  by  Teach- 
ers College. 

State  Aid  to  Vocational  Education  in  Minnesota.  Prepared  by  D.  D.  Mayne, 
principal  of  School  of  Agriculture,  University  Farm.  Bulletin  No.  29 ;  published 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  50-page  pam- 
phlet giving  the  laws  relating  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  industrial  work, 
and   illustrated  reports  of  the  state  high  schools. 

Vocational  Education.  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  April,  1913.  Statements  made  by  Hon. 
William  C.  Redfield,  H.  E.  Miles,  and  many  others  interested  in  the  extension 
of  government  support  for  vocational  education.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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No  radical  changes  are  planned  for  this  magazine  during  the  year  1913- 
14.  It  will  continue  to  present  facts  and  reflect  current  opinions, 
and  will  try  to  do  it  better  than  ever  before. 

During  the  past  year  it  has,  in  successive  numbers,  given  special 
attention  to  (a)  the  progress  of  prevocational  schools,  (b)  apprenticeship 
schools  in  large  industrial  establishments,  (c)  significant  facts  in  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  education,  and  (d)  vocational  education  for  the  wards 
of  the  nation.  Besides  these  it  has  published  a  summary  of  recent  progress 
in  vocational  education  and  a  like  summary  of  the  best  thought  on  vocational 
guidance. 

During  the  coming  year  it  will  have  as  one  of  its  special  aims  to  throw- 
light  on  the  problems  of  adjustment  that  always  arise  when  public  schools — 
elementary,  secondary,  normal  or  collegiate — include  the  vocational  as  well 
as  the  cultural  in  their  fundamental  purposes.  The  discussions  of  the  past 
two  years  have  in  a  measure  answered  the  question,  What  types  of  schools 
and  school  work  are  needed  to  meet  the  new  vocational  demands?  As  fast 
as  this  question  is  answered  there  arises  a  host  of  new  practical  questions  as 
to  how  such  schools  and  such  work  can  best  be  made  to  articulate  with 
present  school  systems,  and  how  the  traditional  school  work  can  be  modified 
to  meet  new  demands.  As  one  important  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
some  of  these  questions  of  adjustment  we  are  able  to  announce  an  article  on 
"How  May  a  Community  Make  a  Study  of  its  Schools  as  Opportunities  for 
Vocational  Education  ?"  by  Mrs.  Bryant  B.  Glenny,  formerly  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  opportunities  for  vocational  training  of  the  Women's 
Municipal  League  of  Boston.  This  article  will  be  definitely  suggestive  of 
ways  and  means  by  which  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  various  organizations 
and  agencies  in  a  community,  and  to  utilize  all  possible  resources  in  the 
getting  together  of  data,  and,  not  less  important,  it  will  suggest  how  to  co- 
ordinate all  these  agencies  in  making  effective  the  results  of  the  survey  after 
it  has  been  completed. 

With  this  larger  aim  of  adjustment  in  mind  and  the  more  immediate 
purpose  to  discover  the  relationship  between  courses  given  in  certain  types  of 
well  established  schools  and  the  vocations  of  their  graduates,  and  what  changes 
these  schools  are  making  to  meet  the  newer  demands  for  vocational  training, 
the  Editor  has  recently  made  a  study  of  several  schools  in  the  South  and  East. 
He  will  present  the  results  of  his  observations  in  several  articles,  beginning 
in  the  fall.  The  first  of  these  will  discuss  the  aims,  organization  and  work  of 
the  Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College  at  Columbus,  Miss. 

Among  the  other  topics  that  will  receive  some  special  attention  during  the 
year  are  (a)  recent  legislation,  (b)  progress  of  continuation  schools,  and  (c) 
art  as  a  factor  in  vocational  school  work.  — The  Editors. 
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access  to  his  own  drawer.  There  is  a  stop  on  the  drawer  so  he  cannot  remove  it 
from  the  bench  and  get  tools  from  the  drawer  below.  The  teacher  can,  by  re- 
moving the  strip,  open  any  drawer,  and,  if  necessary,  remove  it  from  the  bench. 
If  for  any  reason  the  teacher  desires  to  lock  the  whole  system  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  individual  keys,  he  can  do  so  by  reversing  the  strip.  With  this  system  master 
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the  special  locking  feature,  the  drawers  in  this  bench  are  made  large  enough  to 
accommodate  all  the  tools  and  material  needed  by  the  student.  This  saves  running 
about  aftei  tools  and  eliminates  the  need  of  special  lockers  for  tools  and  materials. 
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Plans  are  being  perfected  at  the  University  of 
California  for  statewide  extension  service  which 
will  include  instruction  in  agriculture,  engineer- 
ing, mechanical  drawing,  and  shopwork.  Class 
work  and  correspondence  instruction,  lecture 
work  and  demonstrations  will  all  be  employed 
in  this  effort  to  bring  the  University  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  state  will  be  divided  into  districts,  the 
larger  cities  serving  as  centers. 

The  teachers  of  San  Benito  county  in  Cali- 
fornia, are  meeting  Saturdays  at  Hollister  to  study 
agriculture  and  manual  training,  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  high  school  teachers  of  those  sub- 
jects. 

The  gasoline  engine  practice  class  in  the  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  trade  school  is  doing  a 
Service  that  was  not  anticipated  when  the  class 
was  arranged.  Many  business  men  and  other 
car  owners  are  taking  advantage  of  the  evening 
class  in  this  subject  to  learn  how  to  operate  and 
repair  their  own  cars  successfully.  The  school 
is  acquiring  a  valuable  collection  of  gasoline 
engines,  including  a  Curtiss  aeroplane  engine. 

A  trade  school,  to  accommodate  both  boys  and 
girls,  is  to  be  erected  near  McCarren  Park 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  It  will  be  arranged  for 
an  attendance  of  800  pupils  and  will  be  of  fac- 
tory type. 

A  sign  of  the  times  is  found  in  the  action  of 
the  Wakefield,  Massachusetts,  School  Committee, 
which  recently  purchased  a  site  for  a  new  high 
school,  including  ten  acres  of  land  to  be  used 
for  practical  work  in  connection  with  a  future 
agricultural  course. 

Machine  shop  practice  has  been  added  to  the 
course  of  study  of  the  Seneca  Vocational  School, 
Buffalo,  New  York.  As  the  metalworking  in- 
dustries hold  a  very  important  place  in  Buffalo, 
special  care  has  been  taken  to  prepare  a  good 
equipment  and  secure  competent  instruction.  In 
addition  to  trade  practice  instruction  will  be 
given  in  machine  shop  mathematics,  practical 
Knglish,  industrial  history,  science,  study  of 
materials,  and  hygiene. 

(Continued 


A  vocational  guidance  conference  was  held  in 
Buffalo  March  15th.  The  department  of  public 
instruction,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  labor  organizations,  and  employers 
cooperated  in  arranging  the  conference.  A.  D. 
Dean,  Miss  Alice  Barrows,  Meyer  Bloomfield, 
Eli  W.  Weaver,  Frederick  C.  Bonser,  and 
James  Simpson  of  the  Canadian  Royal  Com- 
mision  on  Industrial  Education,  were  among  the 
speakers  at  the  various  sessions. 

The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School,  in  New 
York  City,  has  a  new  building.  Invitations  were 
sent  out  for  a  public  visiting  day,  February  the 
12th. 

A  vocational  bureau  has  been  recently  organ- 
ized in  Yonkers,  New  York,  and  the  following 
committees  have  been  appointed :  Study  of  Oc- 
cupations, Opportunities  for  Vocational  Train- 
ing, Vocational  Guidance,  Placement,  and  Affili- 
ation  with  the   New  York  Vocational   Bureau. 

The  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  Industrial 
School  is  now  conducted  under  the  joint  control 
of  the  Lawrence  school  committee  and  the  state 
board  of  education. 

Plans  are  being  perfected  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  for  utilizing  one  of  the  ward 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  horticulture,  truck 
farming,  gardening,  and  related  subjects.  Land 
enough  for  the  purpose  is  attached  to  this  school 
building.     A   four-year   course   is   planned. 

The  state  senate  of  Iowa  passed  a  bill  the  last 
week  in  February  which  provides  for  the  teach- 
ing of  elementary  agriculture,  manual  training, 
and  domestic  science  in  every  public  school  in 
the  state. 

Cass  Lake,  Minnesota,  schools  will  have  a 
course  in  agriculture  next  year.  The  district  will 
be  qualified  for  aid  for  such  a  course  under  the 
Benson-Lee  Act. 

A  vocational   census  of  all  boys  and   girls  be- 
tween thirteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  is  being 
taken   in  (irand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
on  p.  VI.) 
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I  Johnson's  Wood  Finishes 

are  Specially 
Adapted  For 

Manual 
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'"T^HE  artistic  effect  of  these  finishes 
-'-  may   be    seen    in   this    "Dollar 
Portfolio  of  Wood  Panels. "    We  send  it,  free,  that  you 
^  'may  judge  how  well  the  woods  you  use  in  your  depart- 

^         -^    ment  will  look,  when  finished  the  Johnson  way.   Ordinary 
"^  stains  spoil  the  effect  of  your  models.     For  bringing  out  the 

beauty  of  the  wood,  without  raising  the  grain,  use 

Johnson's   Wood   Dye 

— comes  in  17  beautiful  shades,  Early  English,  Fumed,  Flemish 
Oak,  3  shades  Mahogany   and   the   popular   new   Silver  Gray. 
This  Dye  should  always  be  used  for  staining.     It  can  be  applied/' 
by  the  youngest  pupils  without  lapping,  and  dries  in  a  few     > 
minutes.  y      **'"* 

X  $1.25 -Free 
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Johnson's   Prepared  Wax  gives  a  rich,  subdued,     • 
•manent  finish.     For  a  glossy  finish  use  Johnson's  y  '  ^  soi!!*°° 

Under-Lac — much  better  and  more  easily  applied  ^         Racine,  wis. 
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our  25c  Instruction  Book,  Free.  / 
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A  school  of  salesmanship  for  girls  was  open- 
ed in  Buffalo  February  tenth.  This  is  the  first 
of  a  group  of  schools  planned  by  the  board  of 
education  to  care  for  the  vocational  needs  and 
interests  of  the  girls  of  the  city.  A  part-time 
system  will  make  possible  a  combination  of 
practical  experience  and  academic  instruction  at 
the  new  school.  The  academic  work  will  be 
arranged  to  suit  individual  cases,  each  girl  re- 
ceiving the  help  she  needs  to  enable  her  to  be- 
come more  efficient  in  the  work  she  is  doing  and 
to  advance  to  other  positions. 

W.  M.  Roberts,  of  the  Chicago  schools,  has 
been  appointed  district  superintendent  in  charge 
of  vocational  training  and  guidance  and  even- 
ing schools.  Mr.  Roberts  will  make  a  study  of 
the  industries  into  which  go  children  who  have 
not  finished  the  eighth  grade.  He  will  make  a 
similar  study  of  the  industries  into  which  pupils 
in  the  high  school  go  instead  of  graduating.  This 
study  will  be  combined  with  cooperative  meas- 
ures with  manufacturers,   and  with  labor  unions. 

Three  township  high  schools  in  Illinois,  La- 
Salle,  Pana  and  Bellflower,  have  received  during 
the  year  gifts  in  either  money  or  land  to  be 
used  for  practical  training  courses.  Similar  re- 
ports come  from  other  states,  showing  that  the 
trend  toward  greater  practicality  in  the  schools 
is  meeting  with  the  approval  of  men  of  affairs. 

A  school  of  arts  and  trades  for  women  will 
soon  be  established  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  by  the 
government.  The  school  will  have  a  two-year 
course,  and  will  offer  instruction  in  domestic 
hygiene,  business  training,  needlework,  millinery, 
the  making  of  artificial  flowers,  floriculture,  dec- 
orative designing,  typesetting  and  linotype  oper- 
ating, nursing,  photography,  laundry  work,  hat 
weaving,  cooking,  and  domestic  economy. 

In  Massachusetts  twenty-three  approved  state- 
aided  vocational  schools  are  maintained  in  nine- 
teen cities  and  towns.  Vocational  schools  in 
Boston,  Everett,  Holyoke,  Lowell,  Quincy,  Somer- 
ville,  Springfield,  Watertown,  Westfield,  and 
W^orcester  (for  girls)  were  established  during 
the  year  1911-]912. 

( Continued 


An  "outside"  instructor  is  employed  in  the 
Rochester,  New  York,  Schools.  He  supervises  the 
work  of  shop  school  students  who  are  detailed 
to  repair  work  or  installation  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  city  outside  of  their  own.  By 
this  means  the  students  have  the  benefit  of  in- 
struction at  all  times. 

The  ninth  annual  report  of  the  New  York 
state  education  department  shows  a  marked  ad- 
vance in  vocational  training  over  last  year. 
There  are  more  than  three  times  as  many  voca- 
tional schools  in  the  state  as  in  the  preceding 
year;  the  property  has  increased  95  per  cent,  the 
registration  95  per  cent,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance 115  per  cent.  There  has  been  a  decided  in- 
crease in  agricultural  school  work  also  during  the 
year. 

Elmira,  New  York,  has  a  new  vocational 
school,  opened  in  February.  The  school  will 
accommodate  forty  boys.  Classes  are  now  full, 
with  a  waiting  list  of  ten.  Half  time  is  given  to 
shopwork  and  half  to  academic  work.  C.  J. 
Merchant  is   in   charge. 

The  advantage  of  cooperative  training  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools  has  been  extended  to  in- 
clude instruction  for  plumbers'  apprentices.  A 
class  of  these  apprentices  was  organized  at  the 
Lane  Technical  High  School,  April  7th.  The 
boys  will  attend  school  one-half  day  each  week, 
receiving  full  pay  from  their  employers  for  the 
time  so  spent.  The  school  work  for  this  class 
includes  instruction  in  sanitation,  plumbing  de- 
signing and  installation,  related  mathenvatics,  ap- 
plied English,   and  history. 

Intermediate  schools  are  recommended  by  Dr. 
F.  P.  Bachman  in  his  report  as  a  member  of  the 
New  York  School  Inquiry  Committee.  The 
adaptability  of  such  schools  to  the  organization 
of  vocational  classes  and  to  vocational  guidance 
measures,  together  with  their  economy  were 
reasons  advanced  for  their  recommendation. 

The  subjects  for  the  annual  Prize  Essay  Con- 
test for   1914  have  been   announced.     This  con- 
test is  conducted  by  a  committee  of  five,  four  of 
on  p.  VIII.) 
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TENTH  YEAR 


TWENTY-FIVE  FULL-CREDIT  COURSES 


PEDAGOGY 

1.     Hist  ry     and    Principles 
Manual  Arts. 


of    the 


WOODWORKING 

2.  Woodworking. 

3.  House  Carpentry. 

4.  Furniture  Making   and    Methods 

of  Teaching  Woodworking. 

5.  Use  of  Woodworking  \Iachinery. 

6.  Pattern-Making. 

7.  Wood-Turning. 

METALWORKING 

8.  Forging, 

9.  Machine-Shop  Practice. 

DRAWING 

10.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

11.  Machine  Drawing. 
13.     Freehand  Drawing. 


DESIGN  AND  CRAFT  WORK 

12.     Constructive  Design. 

14.  Design,    Stenciling   and    Leather 

Tooling. 

15.  Bookbinding  and  Clay  Work. 

16.  Art  Metal  Work. 
DOMESTIC  ART 

17.  Sewing  and  Textiles. 

18.  Dressmaking    and    Art    Needle- 

work. 

19.  Millinery. 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

20.  Teaching  Domestic  Science. 

21.  Elementary  Cooking. 

22.  Advanced  Cooking. 
SCIENCE 

23.  Chemistry. 

24.  Microbiology. 
ATHLETICS 

25.  Athletics  in  Secondary  Schools. 


A  SCHOOL  FOR  SPECIALISTS 

More  than  half  of  the  1061  students  who  have  attended  this  Summer  School 
during  the  past  nine  years  have  been  supervisors,  directors  and  special  teachers  of 
one  or  more  branches  of  Manual  Arts  or  Domestic  Economy. 

Send  for  Illustrated,  Descriptive  Circular. 
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(Continued 

whom  are  well  known  university  professors.  The 
prizes  are  given  by  Messrs.  Hart  Schaffner  and 
Marx  of  Chicago.  The  purpose  of  the  contest  is 
to  arouse  interest  in  the  study  of  topics  relating 
to  commerce  and  industry.  Prizes  are  offered  to 
two  classes  of  contestants,  class  A  including  any 
Americans  without  restriction,  class  B  including 
only  those  who  are  undergraduates  of  American 
colleges  at  the  time  of  writing  the  essays.  The 
first  prize  for  class  A  is  $1,000,  the  second  prize 
$500.  The  first  prize  for  class  B  is  $300,  the 
second  prize  $200.  The  list  of  subjects  may  be 
procured  of  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  The  first  subject  announced 
is  "The  Competitive  Relations  of  the  Suez  and 
Panama  Canals."  Among  the  list  of  available 
subjects  are  many  which  will  interest  students  of 
the  vocational  education  movement,  such  as 
"Agricultural  Education,"  and  "What  Forms  of 
Education  Should  Be  Advised  for  the  Elevation 
of  Wage-earners  from  a  Lower  to  a  Higher  In- 
dustrial Status  in  the  United  States." 

An  evidence  of  popular  interest  in  vocational 
education  is  the  growing  number  of  descriptive 
articles  on  trade  schools  or  departments  appear- 
ing in  literary  magazines  of  wide  circulation, 
such  as  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  World's 
Work,  the  Craftsman,  etc.  The  editors  of  such 
magazines  study  their  public  very  carefully  and 
it  is  decidedly  encouraging  that  they  find  it 
worth  their  while  to  publish  articles  dealing 
with  vocational   schools. 

Among  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  shown  between  business 
men  and  educators.  Educators  are  asked  to  ad- 
dress business  men's  meetings  and  labor  councils, 
while  business  and  labor  representatives  fre- 
quently participate  in  the  programs  of  educa- 
tional gatherings.  An  occasion  of  this  nature 
was  a  recent  banquet  held  by  the  Employers' 
Association  of  Buffalo.  Manufacturers  from  the 
entire  Niagara  frontier  were  invited,  also  F.  H. 
Wing,  director  of  manual  arts  in  the  Buffalo 
schools  and  A.  S.  Hurrell,  principal  of  the  Tech- 
nical High  School,  who  addressed  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Wing  described  the  work  in  vocational  edu- 
cation  being   carried    on    in    the   Buffalo   schools. 

(Continued 
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Troy,  New  York,  has  a  new  Central  School, 
which  includes  a  grammar  school,  a  high  school 
of  commerce,  an  industrial  department,  and  a 
domestic  science  department  In  the  industrial 
department,  which  is  planned  to  be  a  vocational 
?chool,  will  be  taught  foundry  work,  forging, 
machine  work,  pattern-making,  woodworking, 
cabinet  work,  printing,  and  freehand  and 
mechanical  drawing. 

The  public  school  officials  and  the  shipyard 
officials  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  met  and  planned  a 
night  school  for  some  200  apprentices  and  help- 
ers employed  in  the  shipyard.  Eight  college  men, 
most  of  them  with  technical  education,  were 
selected  to  teach  the  schools.  The  course  was 
planned  for  shop  mathematics  and  such  English 
as  is  necessary  in  business  letters,  estimates,  and 
forms  used  in  the  shipyard.  The  attendance  up- 
on these  evening  schools  is  compulsory.  By  sat- 
isfactorily completing  the  night-school  course  the 
apprenticeship  is  shortened  one  year.  An  addi- 
tional salary  is  given  those  who  attend  the  even- 
ings schools  regularly  and  make  satisfactory  prog- 
ress. The  shipyard  furnishes  the  reports  which 
are  made  by  the  night-school  instructors  eacb 
month  and  sent  to  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the 
shop  in  which  the  apprentice  is  employed.  A 
record  of  the  school  work  and  a  record  of  the 
report  of  the  foreman  is  kept  in  the  main  office 
at  the  shipyard,  and  promotions  are  made  for 
merit  shown  by  such  reports.  The  shipyard  has 
the  head  of  one  of  its  departments  in  charge  of 
this  educational  work.  This  gentleman  attends 
the  school  every  night  and  looks  up  all  absentees; 
as  a  result,  the  attendance  upon  these  schools  runs 
from  90  to  95  per  cent.  The  apprentices  and 
helpers  are  all  employed  in  the  same  industry  so 
that  the  course  of  study  can  be  directed  to  the 
work  in  which  they  are  daily  employed. 

Seventeen  hundred  children  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
tilled  backyard  gardens,  each  10  by  25  feet,  last 
year,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dayton  Paries 
and  Playgrounds  Association,  and  not  only  pro- 
vided fresh  vegetables  for  home  use,  but  in  many 
cases  sold  the  produce  for  enough  to  buy  text- 
books and  other  school  supplies. 
on  p.  XIV) 
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A  Bit  of  Tool  Progress 

That's  what  the  turned  shank  of  the  new 

Russell   Jennings 

Precision  Bit 

is  called  by  workmen  who  have  tried  it  and  know.  It  has  been 
such  a  success  that  now  we  are  ready  to  offer  it  to  manual 
training  schools  knowing  that  it  will  make  good. 

The  turned  shank  fits  closely  in  the  chuck  of  the  Russell 
Jennings  brace  and  cannot  turn,  pull  out  or  wobble.  These 
bits  are  now  sold  separately  or  in  sets  containing  braces,  bits, 
expansive  bits,  screw  drivers,  etc.  If  your  hardware  dealer 
hasn't  a  set  to  show  you,  let  us  know  and  we'll  arrange  to 
have  you  see  them. 

Russell  Jennings  Mfg.  Co. 

Chester,  Conn. 


Summer 
Session  of 


Menomonie 
Wisconsin 


THE  STOUT  INSTITUTE 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL  SUMMER  SESSION 
JULY  28  TO  AUGUST  29,  1913 


Manual  Arts 

Courses 

Household  Arts 

Courses 

General 

4 

General 

3 

Drawing? 

.      11 

Domestic  Art 

8 

Metal  Work 

.      11 

F"ood  and  Cookery 

6 

Wood  Work 

.     12 

Applied  Science    . 

5 

Unclassified 

8 

First  class  accommodations  in  dormitories  for  women. 

For  illustrated  catalog  giving  detailed  courses,  address, 

L.  D.  Harvey,  President,  The  Stout  Institute. 
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LATHES 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 
TABLE 


BENCHES,  RAPID  ACTING  VISES 


Our  new  plant  for  the  exclusive  production  of  the  above 
appliances  at  Muskegon,  Michigan,  covers  two  and  a  half  acres 
and  combines  our  original  Chicago  equipment  with  that  of  the 
former  Atlas  Parlor  Furniture  Co.  The  combination  has  enabled 
us  to  more  than  treble  our  output,  to  develop  in  our  products  not 
only  the  indestructible  qualities  essential  to  this  class  of  furniture, 
but  to  incorporate  into  our  construction  exceptionally  artistic  de- 
signs and  a  grade  of  finish  never  heretofore  expected  in  this  class 
of  furniture.  We  make  styles  and  sizes  to  meet  all  requirements 
and  pocke-books  and  ship  samples  on  terms  that  are  most  ad- 
vantageous to  prospective  buyers.  Write  for  our  catalogs  and 
permit  us  to  quote  you  on  your  requirements. 


E.  H.  SHELDON  &  CO. 

MUSKEGON,  MICH. 


182  NIMS  STREET 
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Do  You 

Teach  Accuracy 

in  your  school  shop?  Then  the 
measuring  instruments  your  boys 
use  should  be  accurate.  There  is 
one  way  to  make  certain,  that  is, 
see  that  they  are 

Starrett 

Instruments 
of  Precision 

For  the  sloyd  room,  the  rules, 
squares,  dividers,  and  calipers  that 
bear  the  name  Starrett  will  give  the 
best  results.  For  metal  working  no 
instruments  are  quite  so  accurate  as 
the  Starrett  rules,  micrometers, 
squares,  protractors,  combination 
sets,  center  gauges,  etc.,  but  we 
can't  describe  all  here.  Let  us  send 
you  Catalogue  19EF  which  shows 
a  complete  line  of  tools  .for  the 
Manual  Training  School.  Send  us 
a  card  now. 

The  L.  S.  Starrett  Co. 

Athol,  Mass. 


The  University  of  Wisconsin 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1913 

DESIGN,     MANUAL    ARTS,    HOME 

ECONOMICS  and  INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION 


All  Lines  of  Shopwork   and  Drawing 
for  High  School  Teachers 

SPECIAL  COURSES  in  ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING  and  CONSTRUCTION 

TKe  University  offers  300  courses  for  those  wKo  wish 
to  do  regular  graduate  or  undergraduate  work  with 
credit  toward  degrees,  in  Letters  and  Science,  Engineer- 
ing, Law,  and  Agriculture. 


6  weeks — June  23  to  August    1 
(Law,  10  weeks— June  23  to  August  29) 

One  fee  for  one  or  all  courses.    Excepting  Laiu  ( fee  $25) , 
the  fee  is  ^/i. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Bulletin  and  Special  Manual  Arts 
Department  Circular. 

THE  REGISTRAR.  MADISON.  WIS. 


DEWEY'S 

BLUEPRINTS 

Our  loose-leaf,  pocket  size  books: 

100  WOODTURNING  PROJECTS; 

PRACTICAL   FURNITURE  MAKING; 

ELEMENTARY  WOODWORK; 

COMPLETE  JOINERY; 

APPLIED  JOINERY; 

JOINERY  AND  WOODWORK; 

GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING; 

SHEET  METAL  DRAFTING; 

Price  $1.25.  Ask  for  sample  pages. 

Our  9x12  Blueprints: 

Problems  for  Mechanical  Draiving; 
Problems  for  Architectural  Drawing; 
Problems  for  Machine  Design; 
Notes  and  Tables  for  Draftsmen; 
Gearing;  Bearings;  Screws;  Bolts;  Etc.; 
Problems  for  Woodwork;  Woodturning; 
Furniture  Making;  Cabinet  Work; 
Price  2)4c  each.  Send  for  samples. 


Drawings  and  prints  made  at  reasonable  price. 
Send  25  cents  for  10  9x12  prints  of  IctterinE. 

L.  C.  DEWEY 

MANITOWOC  WISCONSIN 
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STANLEY  SHOOT  BOARD  AND  PLANE. 

This  combination  of  Plane  and  Shoot  Board 
(sometimes  termed  "Jack  Board")  will  be  found 
to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  tools  in  the  Wood- 
working Department  of  a  Manual  Training  School. 

The  Board  is  made  of  special  iron  and  is  of 
ribbed  construction,  to  give  strength  without  ex- 
cessive weight. 

The  Plane  is  specially  constructed  for  the 
Board,  and  moves  in  an  adjustable  runway,  accu- 
rately machined.  This  insures  absolutely  the  same 
position  of  cutter  for  every  stroke,  and  as  the 
cutter  is  set  on  a  skew,  a  very  smooth,  clean  cut 
is  obtained. 

Our  Catalogue  No.  34-K  describes  this  com- 
bination in  detail.  We  should  be  glad  to  mail  a 
copy  to  anyone  interested. 

New  Brjtain.Cotsin.U.S.A. 
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TOOLS  AND  BENCHES 


FOR  MANUAL  TRAINING,  INDIVIDUAL 
OR  INSTITUTIONAL  USE 


Illustration  shows  our  Outfit  No.  25, 
with  Bench  and  27  high  grade  tools. 
While  designed  primarily  for  Manual 
Training,  is  also  a  most  excellent  set  for 
general  use. 

We  have  a  225-page  Catalog  of  Tools 
and  Benches  which  we  will  send  upon 
request  to  those  interested.  Ask  for 
Catalog  No.   3080. 


HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 

4th  AVE.  AND  13th  STREET  Ncw  York,  Siiice  1848 
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BEGINNING 
WOODWORK 

AT    HOME   AND    IN    SCHOOL 

By  CLIXTON  S.  VAN  DEUSEN 


'npHIS  book  is  a  definite  statement  of  the  steps 
-^  that  should  be  followed  by  a  1  eginncr,  young 
or  old,  in  learning  the  elementary  processes  of 
woodworking.  The  book  describes  in  minute  de- 
tail just  how  to  make  eight  typical  models,  grading 
from  a  simple  game  board  to  a  cane  top  stool  with 
mortise-and-tenon  joints.  Suggestions  are  also 
given  concerning  other  mode'.s. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  more  than  one  hundred 
original  pen  sketches  and  ten  working  drawings  by 
Edwin  V.  Lawrence.     Price,  $1.00. 

Send  for  circular  showing:  sample  pagres. 

THE  MANUAL  ARTS  PRESS 
PEORIA,  ILL. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

See  the  special  offer  of  a  year's 

subscription  to 

Vocational  Education 

and 

The  Drafting  Room  Series 

at  the  bottom  of  page  XXVII. 
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BREVITIES 

{Continued  from  p.  Fill) 

Agricultural  education  will  form  an  important 
section  of  the  International  Congress  of  Agricul- 
ture  at   Ghent,   Belgium,   in   June. 

Mississippi  has  built  27  county  agricultural 
high  schools  in  the  past  two  years  at  an  average 
cost  of  $30,000  per  school.  These  schools  furnish 
board  and  dormitory  facilities  for  $5.50  per 
month,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  paid  a  certain 
amount  per  hour  for  the  work  they  do,  so  that  in 
most  cases  the  expense  to  the  pupil  is  reduced  to 
about  $3   per  month. 

The  government  of  Uruguay  has  engaged  an 
agricultural  expert  from  the  United  States  to  or- 
ganize an  agricultural  school  in  the  Republic. 

Gifford  C.  Lawton,  who  has  recently  taken 
charge  of  a  provincial  trade  school  in  Northern 
Luzon,  P.  I.,  is  favorably  impressed  with  the 
opportunities  for  effective  work  by  industrial 
teachers  in  the  Islands.  He  reports  that  the 
Filipinos  make  good  mechanics,  are  apt  stu- 
dents, and  are  eager  to  learn  the  ways  of  the 
Americans. 

Chicago  has  for  some  time  had  continuation 
classes  in  the  technical  high  schools  for  carpen- 
ters' apprentices.  This  year  electrical  appren- 
tices are  provided  for  in  day  classes  at  the 
Wendell  Phillips  and  Crane  high  schools.  As- 
sistant Superintendent  W.  H.  Roberts  is  organiz- 
ing this  work  and  hopes  in  time  to  have  all  of 
the  industries  of  the  city  cooperating  in  schooling 
their   apprentices. 


\ 


DEVIL 


You    should   get*a   sample    of 
this  "Red  Devil"  Plier  from  your 
local  hardware  dealer.     It's   one 
le  handiest  tools  you  could  own. 
I  forged  tool  steel  with   fine  cut- 
Gun  metal  finished  handles.     It's 
long.     Just  right  for  the  pocket, 
iler  can't  supply,  send  us  60  cents 
sample  pair. 


SMITH  &  HEMENWAY  CO.  ^^^-^5?w^fel^^"  '*• 

[THE  RED  DEVIL  MITRE  BOX  STILL  LEADS  ALL  OTHERS  IN  PRACTICABILITY] 
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BLUEPRINTS 


BY 


Armstrong  &  Matteson 


DESIGNERS  OF 


Manual  Training  Models 

Detailed  working  drawings  in  the  blueprint  form,  plates  9x12  inches, 
of  practically  all  of  the  best  designed  models  in  wood-working  for  manual 
training  classes,  have  you  seen  them?  Every  drawing  is  complete  in  detail 
and  design,  and  as  nearly  full  size  as  space  will  permit.  The  models  thus 
detailed  are  the  most  practical  types  now  in  general  use  where  manual 
training  has  been  systematized. 


This  Morris  Chair  was  made  by  high  school  students  using  the  Arm- 
strong &  Matteson  Blueprints.  Large  furniture  designs  have  been  given 
the  same  careful  attention  as  is  manifest  in  the  small  models  intended  for  be- 
ginners in  manual  training. 

Send  for  a  free  sample  and  further  information  regarding  our  blueprint 
system.  Blueprints  of  the  above  chair  will  be  mailed  to  those  wishing  it  as 
a  sample,  if  ten  cents  is  enclosed  with  the  request,  otherwise  we  will  send 
sample  prints  of  simpler  models. 

ARMSTRONG   &   MATTESON 

627  Mendota  Street  ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


INDEX  TO  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Architectural  League  of  New  York,  Notes  on  the  28th  Annual   Exhibition, 

Architectural  Record,  March,   1913.» 
Certified  Milk  and  Certified  Boys,  Arthur  D.  Dean,  Craftsman,  Mch.,  p.  680.» 
A    Course    in    Household    Economics,    Benjamin    R.    Andrews,    Journal   of   Home 

Economics,  February,  p.  26. 
Crops  and  Markets,  The  Country  Gentleman,  April  5,  p.  550.* 
The   Cultural   Value  of   Vocational   Training,   Charles   M.   Buchanan,   Southern 

IVorkman,  April,  p.  203. 
The  Education  of  Backward  Peoples,  Henry  S.  Townsend,  Southern   IVorkman, 

Mch.,   p.   163. 
Everyman's  Garden,  The  Country  Gentleman,  April  5,  p.  534.* 
Extension  Work  in  Home  Economics  thru  Agricultural  Agencies,  Anna  Barrows, 

Journal  of  Home  Economics,  February,  p.  60. 
The  Farm  Boys'  School,  W.  O.  Brant,  The  Country  Gentleman,  April  5,  p.  559.* 
The  Farm  Missionary's  Gospel,  J.  Russell  Smith,  The  Country  Gentleman,  April 

5,  p.  3.* 
The  Fruitful  Land,  E.  L.  D.  Seymour,  Country  Life  in  America,  March,  p.  67.* 
German  Teachers  and  Some  Observations  on  the  "Forest  School"  at  Charlotten- 

burg,  G.  M.  Whipple,  Sch»ol  and  Home  Education,  Feb.,  p.  201. 
How  Can  the  Public  School  Make  Good?:  A  High  School  That  Would  Really 

Educate,  Frederick  Burk,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Mch.,  p.  19. 
How  Poultry  Made  the  Farm,  C.  C.  Sherlock,  Farmers'  Review,  Mch.  1,  p.  5.* 
How   a    Success   was   Made   of   a    Modest   Poultry    Farm,    James   W.    Gibbons, 

Suburban  Life,  April,  p.  248.* 
Industrial   Education   in   Wisconsin,  Lewis  H.  Woods,f  urni/ur^  Mfr.   &  Artisan, 

Feb.,  p.  72. 
Keeping  Bees  for  Pleasure  and  Profit,  Dr.  J.  M.  Francis,  Suburban  Life,  April, 

p.  244.* 
A  Lesson  in  Butter,  S.  Lewis  Lieb,  The  Country  Gentleman,  April  5,  p.  553.* 
The  Literature  of  Typograhpy,  HI,  Textbook,  Henry  L.  BuUen,  Inland  Printer, 

April,  p.  56. 
A  New  Idea  in  State  Schools,  Raymond  Riordan,  Craftsman,  April,  p.  52. 
One  Man  and  200  Hens,  E.  I.  Farrington,  The  Country  Gentleman,  April  5,  p. 

548.* 
The  Organization  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry  in  Massachusetts  Before  1875, 

Blanch  E.  Hazard,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  February,  p.  236. 
Preparing   the    Land   for    an    Orchard,    Flora    Lewis    Marble,    Country   Life   in 

America,  March,  p.  55.* 
Primitive  Industries:  Clothing,  A.  H.  Quiggin,  Child  Life,  Feb.,  p.  48. 
The  Problem  of  Establishing  Vocational  Schools,  E.  G.  Cooley,  School  and  Home 

Education,  Feb.,   p.  214. 

•    Illustrated. 
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Your  Future  Depends  Largely 

on  the  knowledge  gained  by  your  pupils. 

Mechanical  Drawing  is  the  basis  and  foundation  of 
Technical  and  Evening  School  Work. 


To  teach  pupils  how  to  make  a  mechanical  drawing 
To  understand  it  and  the  principles  involved — 
To  make  working  drawings  and  read  them — 
To  solve  problems  in  machine  design 

Means  Success  to  the  Teacher  and  Pupil. 


A  course  of  study  in  these  subjects  to  be  successful  must  be 

practical. 

it  requires  men  of  broad  experience  in  the  Drafting  Room  and 
Machine  Shop  combined  with  scientific  teaching  ability  to  write 
practical  books. 

We  submit  the  following  well  known  and  widely  used  books 
prepared  by  men  of  reputation  in  their  respective  vocations: 

APPIIED  ICHANICAl  DRAWING 

By  Mathewson  and  Stewart 

SHOP  MATHEMATICS 

By  E.  E.  HoLTON 

PERSPECTIVE  SKETCHING  irom  WORKING  DRAWINGS 

By  Frank  E.  Mathewson 

NOTES  for  EORGE  SHOP  PRACTICE 

By  LiTTLEFIELD 

Any  or  all  of  these  books  sent  on  APPROVAL  postpaid 
for  10  days  examination. 

The  Taylor-Holden  Company  Pubusheri 

SPRINGFIELD        .....       MASSACHUSETTS 
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INDEX  TO  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE— Continued. 

Proceedings,  Eastern  Art  and  Manual  Training  Teachers'  Association,  Baltinnore, 
May  14-16,   1912: 

The    Financing    and    Accounting   of   Trades   Education,    Frank    L. 

Glynn,  p.  35. 
Vocational     Guidance:    A     Real     Conservative,     Meyer    Bloomfield, 

p.  55. 
The  Massachusetts  Investigation  of  "Part-Time  Schools,"  Alvin  E. 

Dodd,   p.   67. 
The  Art  Industrial  School:  A  Plea  for  a  New  Type  of  School  in  the 
Public  School  System,  Frederick  H.  Sykes,  p.  133. 
Public  Schools  that  are  Making  Good :  Elementary  Schools  that  are  Linked  to 

Real  Life,  Scott  Nearing,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  April,  p.  19. 
The  School  Garden  in  Spring:  Part  I— Plans  and  Preliminaries,  J.  W.  Gibson, 

The  School,  March,  p.  466. 
Spelling  Success  in  the  Dairy,  N.  A.  Clapp,  Farmers'  Revleit;,  Mch.  1,  p.  6.* 
The  Spiritual  Man  of  the  Soil,  W.  E.  Smythe,  Little  Farms  Magazine,  Feb.,  p. 

268. 
Studies  in  Vocational  Guidance:  In  What  Grades  is  the  School  Exodus  Concen- 
trated?, E.  E.  Lewis,  School  and  Home  Education,  Feb.,  p.  212. 
Studies  in  Vocational  Guidance,  III,  E.  E.  Lewis,  School  and  Home  Education, 

Mch.,  p.  247. 
Teaching  Real  Life  in  School,  Willis  B.  Anthony,   World's  Work,  April,  p.  695.* 
Teaching  What  the  Twentieth  Century  Wants,  Winthrop  D.  Lane,  Survey,  Mch. 

22,  p.  867. 
Vocation,  Thomas  Keeley,  Educational  Handwork,  Jan.,  p.  234. 
Vocational  Education  Under  the  Wisconsin  Law,  B.  E.  Nelson,  School  and  Home 

Education,  Mch.,  p.  256. 
Vocational  Preparation  as  a  Social  Problem,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Educational 

Re-vieiv,  March,  p.  289. 
Work  and  Citizenship:  The  Wisconsin  Experiment  in  Industrial  Education,  H.  E. 
Miles,  Survey,  Feb.  15,  p.  682. 

•     Illustrated. 
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